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Univerſal Hiſtory, 
: ROM THE | 
Earlieſt Account of Time to the Preſent. 


CHAP. Xl. 
Continuation of the aged of 2 


SECT. Iv. 
dee of the Reigns of the Kings of Perfia. 


N T's departure: out of Greece, Mardentas, hay- 
ing palſed the winter in Theſſaly and Macedonia, 
"marched early in the ſpring into Bœotia. From 
_ © thence he ſent Alexander of Macedox with very 
offers to the people of Athens, in order to draw 
them off from the common alliance. The offers he made 
s charges their city „ and what · 
demoliſhed the year before in At- 
ing to their own laws; to 


being their antient friend : 
to lay hold of ſo fayourable an opportunity of reſettling their af. 
at gun fo perf a r | 


& V. #808; 


The Hiſtory of the Perſians. Book. I. 


Greece. Whereupon Mardonius marched with all his army 
into Attica, waſting and deſtroying whatever he found in his 
way. The Athenians, not being in a condition to withſtand 
ſuch a torrent, retired to Salamis, Æzgina, and Træzene, and 
the ſecond time abandoned their city. Mardonius entered 


Athens, and demgliſhed whatever had * his 177 pre- 


ceding year. In the mean time the joint forces of Greece be- 
ing Lawn together on the I/lhaxs of Ci, rdonius 
thought fit to march back into Bæœotia. For that bei ing an 
open and level country was more fit for him to engage in than 
Attica, which was rough, craggy, full of hills and narrow 
paſſes. On his return into Bæotia, he encamped on the banks 
of the Aſepus. The Greets followed him thither finder. the 
command of Pauſanias, protector to > Pliflarchus king of Spar- 


ta, and of Ariſtides, commander in chief of the Athenians. 


The Perſian army, according to the computation' of Hero 
dotus, conſiſted of 350,000, according to Diadorus of 
500,000 men. That of the Grecians did not amount to the 
number of 110,000. Mandonius in order to try the courage 
of the Greeks, ſent out his cavalry, in wg main 
of his army conſiſted, to..\kirmiſh jor 
Megarians, who were encamped on a plain 
_ onſet ; but in ſpite of all their EONS t ales 
way, being overwhelmed with the enemies arrows: | As they 
were giving ground, a detachment of Athenians with 2 
ſmall number of bow-men advanced to their relief. Maſfftius, 
general of the Perſian horſe, ene highs eat Per- 
ſia, ſeeing them advance in order, commianded his ca- 
valry to face about and attack them, The ſhock was very 
violent, both parties endeay to ſbew by the iſſue of 
this encounter what might. be the ſuccels of a engage 
ment. The victory was 2 long time ul, but, 
ee being killed, the Per N =” 


monks. cut off their hair, and likewiſe the manes of their 
horſes, filling the camp with loud cries and lamentations. 
After this encounter the two armies continyed for the ſpace 
of ten days, only looking at one another. At laſt Mardenixs, 
who was of a fiery temper, not being able to bear any further de- 
lays, and his proviſions being der de heat a cou 
. ee 1 
tle, or retire till ſuch time as they were ſupplied wi 


that they ſhould not 
SES ORE 


, — — 
_ —_— 2 . - ” Þ —— 2 — 
* „ * * » ama dt * N = * —— = a 


nur i. The Hiſtory of the Perſians, 
dition to lay in ſtores of proviſion and forage.. He 

at by delaying they might caft a damp upon the ar- 
the. enemies, and in the mean time by ſending rich 


e in a 


- 


mon liberty 


prev none other com daring to 
— bo * reſult of their deliberations was, that 
they ſhould. give battle the next day. Alexander king of Ma- 
_ cedon, who in his heart favoured the Greeks, came ſecretly 
about midnight Jaw thee cit. cad informed Aofeke of al 


Tux Greet gracnals upon this notice ordered their officers 
to prepare for battle. Before they engaged Pauſanias thought 


| fit to change the order of battle, and place the Athenians, who 


oppoſite to the Aades and Perfians, whom reed 8 


conquered 222 2 while. he with his Spartans engaged 
the Thekan ind other Greeks who ſerved in the Perſian army, 
and had been often routed by the Spartans. But Mardonius, 
upon the intelligence he had of this new diſpoſition, made 
the like change, which obliged the Greeks to return to their 
former ſtations; and the Perſians likewiſe ranged their arm 
according to their firſt diſpoſition. Thus did all that day vals | 
without any action. In the evening the Greeks held a coun- 
cil of war, in which it was reſolved that they ſhould decamp, 
and retire to ſome other place more conveniently ſituated for 
water. Night coming on, and the officers endeavouring at 
the head of the bodies they commanded to make what haſte 
they could, to the new camp that was marked out for them, 
great confuſion happened, ſome going one way, and ſome a- 
nother, without. abſerving any order in their march. At laſt 
they ſtopped near the little city of Platæa. Mardonius, being 
informed that the Greeks were retired by night, drew up his 
army in battle-array, and purſued them with great ſhouts, 
as if he were not to gt, but to ſtrip and plunder a flying 
enemy. He did not fail on this occaſion to inſult Artabazus, 
reproaching him with his cowardly prudenge, and the falſe 
notions he had - conceived of the Lacedemmmians, who never 
fled, as he pretended, before the enemy. Having paſſed the 
Aſepus, he came up with the Lacedemonians and Tegeans, wha 
were ſeparated from the body of the army to the number of 
53,000. men. Pauſanias, finding himſelf thus attacked by 
the whole Perfian army, diſpatched a meſſenger to acquaint 


7 [dem, I. ix. e. 30, & ſeg. 
A2 


ſpoil was immenſe, eonſiſting in vaſt ſums 


The Hiſtory of the Perſians, Boo I. 
the Athenians, who had taken another rout, with the danger 
he was in. The Athenians immediately put themſelveson their 
march to ſuccour their diſtreſſed allies, but were attacked, 


and to their great prevented by thoſe Greets who fided 
with the Perſians. The battle being thus fought in two diffe- 


rent places, the Spartans were the firſt who broke into the ve- 
centre of the Perfian army, and after a moſt obſtinate re- 
4 — put them to flight. Mardoniut, mounted on a white 
horſe, ſignalized himſelf on this occaſion, and, at the hend of 
1000 choſen men, made a great ſlaughter of the enemies; 
but he falling, the whole Perſian army was eaſily routed, 
which thoſe Greeks, who had engaged the Athenians, hearing, 
retired with precipitation, leaving the Athenians maſters of 
the field. The Perſians fled to their former camp which they 
had fortified with an incloſure of wood. The Lacedemonians 
purſued them, but were not able to force the intrenchment, 
not being accuſtomed to befiege towns or ſtorm fortified places. * 
The Athenians, hearing that the Perfians were thus ſhut up 
In their camp, gave over purſuing the Greeks, and haſtened to 
the affiſtance of the Lacedemonians, whom they found buſied 
in forcing the enemies camp with more valour than ſkill. 
| Wherefore they took upon themſelves that labour, and ſoon 
made a breach in the wall, through which entering together 
with the Lacedemonians, they made ſuch a dreadful laughter 
of the enemies, that of 300,000 ſcarce 3000 made their * 
Artabazus, who from donius s imprudent conduct had but 
too well foreſeen the misfortune that befel them, aſter having 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the engagement, made a timely retreat 
with the 40,000 men he commanded, and being arrived fafe 
at Byzantium, from 22 3 i 
the whole engagement, partans but 91 men, the 
Tegeans 16, de Athenians 52. When they came to de- 
termine who had behayed with moſt courage, they all gave 
judgment in favour of Ariffedemus, who was the only A e 
had ſaved himſelf at Thermopyle, and had now wiped off the 
blemiſh of his former conduct by a moſt glorious death. The 


and ſilver cups, veſſels, tables, bracelets, rich 
| ſorts of furniture. They gave the tenth of all to Pouſanias. 
who diſtinguiſhed himklf in = very ry 1 
and the others were rewarded, each according to his merit. 
Thus was Greece delivered got only from the preſent, but all 
future invaſions of the Perfians, who orward 
more appeared on this fide the Helleſpont f. 


Tug 


* r ; N 2 N 


Cue. 11. The Hiſtory of the Perſians. 

Tu: ſame day that this battle was fought at Plates, the 
Grecian fleet gained as memorable a victory at Myecale, a pro- 
montory in Afia, over the remainder of the Perfian navy. 

For at the fame time that the land-forces of Greece rendezvou- 

ſed on the Ifhmus of Corinth, their fleet met at gina, un- 

der the command of Leetychides the other king of Sparta and 

Xantippus the Athenian. Thither ambaſſadors came to their 

commanders from the Jenians, inviting them into Afa, to 

deliver the Greek colonies from the Perfian yoke. On this 
invitation immediately ſet fail for Aſia, ſteering their 
courſe by Delos, where they were met by other ambaſſadors 

from Samos, who brought them intelligence, that the Per- 


fan fleet, which had wintered at Cume, was then at Samos, 


where it might eaſily be deſtroyed, earneſtly entreating them 
at the ſame time not to neglect ſo favourable an opportunity, 
Hereupon they failed forthwith to Samos, but the Perſian 
fleet, receiving timely notice of their deſign, retired to Myca- 
le, where the army lay encamped, conſiſting of ro0,000 

men, the remainder of thoſe Xerxes had brought back out of 
| Greece the year before. Here they drew their ſhips aſhore, 
and threw up an entrenchment quite round, which they fortifi- 
- ed with paliſadoes, being determined to ſuſtain a ſiege. The 
Greeks arriving at Mycale found all the enemies ſhips within 
the circumvallation, and a numerous army diſpoſed along 


the coaft; but, however, did not meet with the leaſt oppo- 


ſition in landing their men, and drawing them up in battle- 
array ; which when they had done, they attacked the enemy 
_ with ſuch vigour that they obliged them to fly to their entrench- 
ments, and purſued them ſo cloſe that they entered the camp 
at. the ſame time. When the enemy ſaw their entrenchments 
forced, all the auxiliaries betook themſelves to flizht ; but 
the Perſians, though reduced to a ſmall number, ſtill coati- 
nued to diſpute the entrance of their camp againſt the Greeks 
pouring in on all ſides. But in the mean time the Lacedemo- 
| nians, Who had taken a wider compaſs, arriving with other 
troops of the allies, the Perfians likewiſe abandoned their poſt, 
and ſaved themſelves by flying to the neighbouring hills. Be- 
S Bed danetntel the Bldonr to aates 
the narrow of the mountains, that might have a 
ſafe retreat in caſe they were put to flight, and ſure guides to 


Jaught 


| eſcaped 
| er of that day. The two Perſian generals 
and Tigranes died in the field, with many other commanders 
5 | of 
- „ 


by the aumcrons Show of Mao, in order to raiſe their 


of the con 
dune and: demetifitess and his orders were ſo 


 the-whole time of r — 
1 eee 


— The Greeks, og mate gen K. 4 
ter of the enemies both in the field and in the purſuit, ſet 
32 [ 11 Ae lot fail far Sames 
with an immenſe conſiſtin cheſts of m 
beſides many: other things = an ineffimable value And I 
thus ended all the great deſigns of Xerxes in a w_ mira 
diſappointment, a ſmall number of thoſe millions of men now 
remaining, with which the year before he marched fo proud- 


| ly over the Helleſport. 


THz battle of Platea was fought in the morning, and that 


of Kal in ts aternom of the fame bo and yet all the 
la 


Greek writers pretend, that the vi 

zt Acale before n 
two places were parted by the whole A genn, a ſea 
days fail. But Diadorus Siculus * clears up this matter, 


us, that Leotychides obſerving his troops to be in great pain for 
rymen at Plates, leſt they ſhould be overpowered 


tea * D 


thoſe 


ſpirits and courage, cauſed a report to be ſpread in the army, 


that the Perſſans were defeated at Platea, though at that time 


he knew nothing of the matter. 
Fr xes upon the news of theſe two overthrows left Sardis, 
with the ſame hurry and preci as he had left Athens af- 


ter the battle of Salamis, > all the haſte he could to- 
wards Perſia, K 
ing enemy. But before he ſet out he gave or- 
ders, that all the temples of the Greek cities in 4 — ark 
Eexecut | 
tht not one temple was left Rnding, excepe tha of Diana 
es, i (H. 


* Idem, c. 102. « Dioper Sicul. 1, xi. p. 28. 


N to this, not by any particular ( 
2 err but by the inſtitutions of the 
whoſe religion he had been thorou ply italy rage be "For | 
that religion exprefling a great de God by . 
images, its zealots were for de — 
ever they came. And to 


= 


informs us (7), that all thoſe 1 


6) Clem. Alexander. in Protrepe. Laert. in Proem. Poceck ue 
MU þ- 148, 149- nn TI. 


RR. - ” 4 
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ſexeral 


Cnar. ii. The Hifory of the Perſtans. 

Tut Grecian fleet after the battle of Afycal: ſteered their 
courſe firſt to Samos, and thence to the Hoelleſpont, in order 
to poſſeſs themſelves of the rn ary which Terres had cauſed 
ding them broke by 


forces ſailed home. 
their allies the Jontans, re- 


hem —— 
obtained in this war. From this time the Jonian 


Tus Greeks, having ſettled thais alleles at home, TRY 
to purfar the war, and drive the Perfions out of all the Graek 
cities in ia and the lar With this view 

2 


the command of P. es and Ariftides, drove the Perfians 
CET IE rn oh 
Ni | 


HILE Lernen reſided at Sardis, he conceived a violent 


of ber marker 


The Hiſtory of the Perſians. Book I. 
firſt viſited his miſtreſs. - In the converſation he had 
he defired her to aſk whatever favour ſhe pleaſed, 
himſelf by an oath to deny her nothing. Hereupon 

| an Terres, fore- 
conſequences that would neceſſarily enſue from 
her requeſt, did all that lay in his power 
inſiſting upon her firſt demand. He offer - 
treaſures, with cities and an army to be fole- 
diſpoſal, which was one of the greateſt preſents that 
Perfian kings could make. But not being able to prevail 
her, and thinking himſelf bound by his imprudent pro- 
miſe and raſh oath, he yielded to her demand, and gave het 
the mantle, which ſhe immediately put on, and publicly wore, 
ns a trophy of her power over the king's ions. Hameſt- 


res. 
i 


rg 
1 


2&8 
q 
1 


f 


8 


1 


3 2 


be revenged on the mother, whom ſhe looked upon as 

author of the whole intrigue, though ſhe was no ways privy 
to it. For the better executing of her deſign ſhe waited the 
feſtival, which was annually celebrated on Es 


2 
"03 


| 


5 
T 
5 


” 


A 


TI” * 


1 


Satt. 
ſome 


governor, 

hearrived'there, to induce the Ba&rians to revolt and revenge 
ſuch a barbarous uſage in the ſevereſt manner. But Aerres, 
of his fudden and ſuſpecting from thence 
font « party of horſe after him. who 
him cut him i. N 


be buried alive, as a ſacrifice to the 


F Maſiftes Terre: appointed Hyſtaſpes 


governor of Bactriana, which, obliging 
it a diſtance from court, gave his 


_— d by a continual ſeries of ſo 
many loſſes and defeats, gave over all thoughts of war and 
conqueſts, and never afterwards ſuffened his ſhips to appear in 
| py 42 or his forces on the coaſts. He gave himſelf 
entirely up to luxury and eaſe, minding nothing but the gra- 
tifying of his luſts and vicious inclinations. 
manner of life drew upon him the 
his ſubjects, 


conſpiracy, ane being 
murdeded him ia the 21 —.— 
9 — vir and charged 
Darius his elder brother with the murder, as though an eager 
defire of afcending 


eser. L K. c. 107, 1137 | 


diſſolute Xerxes 
t and hatred of murdered. 
which encouraged Artabanus, a native of Hyr- Year of 


10 


the more than ordi | 
ture he bears the name of Abaſuerus as well as that of Artax- 


with them; but, 
becauſe his right hand was longer than his left. He is named by 


and therefore the could not be Efher ; and that Auſſa had four ſons 


The Hiſtory of the Perſians. ' *Boox I. 


being affiſted by Artabanus and his guards, murdered him?. 
The next heir was Hyflaſpes the ſecond ſon of Terres, but as 
he was then in Bactriana, of which province he was 
nor, Artabanus placed Artaxerxes on the throne ; but with a 
deſign to let him enjoy the ſovereignty only till ſuch time as 
he had formed a party ſtrong enough to drive him from it, 
and ſeize it himſelf, His great authority had gained him ma- 
ny dependants, and beſides he had ſeven fons, who were all 
of robuſt bodies, courageous, and raiſed to the higheſt digni- 
ties of the empire. His confidence in theſe inſpired him with 
this deſign ; but while he was haſtening to put it in execution, 
Artaxerxes being informed of the whole plot by Megabyzus, 


who had married one of his ſiſters, was-before-hand with him 
in a counter-plot, and killed him before his treaſon was ripe 


for execution. His death ſecured to Artaxerxes the poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom (K). He is ſaid to have been the handſom- 
eſt man of the age he lived in, and a prince of a very mild 


and generous diſpoſition. He is called, or rather nick- named, 


by the Greets Macrocheir, that is long- handed, by reaſon of 
length of his hands (L); but in ſcrip- 


eræes, and is the ſame e onthe 7,1 


Artaxerxes 


Desen. Seal. l. xi. p. 52. a Sie. l a . 55 


: Crx51as,c. 29. Jus ix, I. iii. c. 1. 


(K) Whether Atabanur poſlefied himſelf of ta. end 
held it ſeven months, as ſome authors affirm, or was killed by A- 


raxerxes before he accompliſhed his defign, is no eaſy matter to de- 


3 any 5. The ſeven firſt 3 
Artaxerxes are by Euſ+ (58) afligned to Art haps 
becauſe he ruled ſolong apr 24.8 
(L) Een wi us, that he was ſo called becauſe his hands 
were ſo long that when he ſtood upright he could touch his knees 
to Plutarch (60), he had that name 


Latins Lo::9imanus, which anſwers the Greek 


(M) Some are of opinion, that Darizs Hyſaſdes 
Abaſuerus who married EAber, 


was the 
and that Aa was the Yafbri, 


2 ona the Efber of Scripture (61). But this opinion is quite in- 


iſtent with what we read of theſe perſons in prophane hiſtory. 
For Herodotus tells us (62), that Artyſſona was the daughter of Cyras, 


(58) Buſeb. in Chron. - (59) bea. I. xv. 9. 735. (66) PE- 


garch. in Artax. 61) U 4. at the year the J. P. 4193. 
(62, Heroder, L ii & vi. — "MY 


Cnae. 11. The Hiftory of the Perſians. 


Artaxerxes having by the death of Artabanus removed one Artaxer- 
dangerous competitor, had ſtill two great obſtacles in his way, xes | 


UIL. 


nus. 


by Darius, all born after he aſcended the throne (53), and therefore 
ſſe could not be that queen Vaßti, whom the king divorced in- 
the third year of his reign (64), nor he that king Abaſuerus. Beſi- 
des, Aa had ſuch an aſcendant over the king, that he was in- 
fluenced by her on his death-bed to diſinherit his elder ſons by a 
former wife, and ſettle the crown on Xerxes her ſon ; whereas the 
Ahaſuerus of ſcripture divorced Yafbti by an unalterable decree, and 
therefore could never admit her again to his bed (65). What in- 
duced the learned primate of Ireland to be of this opinion was, 
that Abaſuerus in the book of Efher (66) is ſaid to have laid a tri- 
bute on the land and on the iſles, and the fame is ſaid of Darias 
Hyſftaſpis by Herudatus (67) ; but this Strabo aſcribes to Darius Lon- 
gimanus (68), as we read in the printed copies; and the ſurname of 
7 „with the deſcription of the perſon in that place, plain- 
ly ſhews, that Darius was there, by the miſtake of the tranſcribers, 
put inſtead of Artaxerxes, ſeeing no Darins ever bore that name, 
and what is ſaid there of Darius is applicable to none but Ataxer- 


Scaliger is of opinion (69), that Xerxes was the Abaſuerus, and 
his queen Hameſfris the Efther of ſcripture, iuduced thereunto by 


the ſimilitude he finds between Hameſtrit and EHher. But the diſh. 


militude of their characters is a far ſtronger proof that Hameſftris 
could not be Efber, as muſt appear from what we have already rela- 
ted of queen Hameſtris, and ſhall have occaſion to add in the ſequel of 
this hiſtory. A woman of ſo vile a character cannot have been that 
queen of Perfia, who by the name of Eſtber is ſo renowned in holy 
writ, and is celebrated there as the inſtrument, by whom God was 
pleaſed in ſo ſignal a manner to deliver his people from that utter 
deſtruction which was d againſt them. Beſides, we are told 
by Herodotus (70), that Xerxes had a ſon by Hameſtris, who was 
marriageable in the ſeventh year of his reign, and Eſfber was not 
till that time married to Abaſuerus (71 ). 
There being no ſuch objeQtions as to Artaxerxes Longimanus, he 
muſt, in our opinion, have been the Abaſuerus who married Efber. 
This we find confirmed by the Sptuagint, by the apocryphal addi- 


| tions to the book of Efher, and by Jesper. The Septuagint 


throughout the whole book of Eftber tranſlate Abaſuerus by Artax- 
 erxes, The appocryphal additions to that book conſtantly call Ef#- 
Ber s huſband Artaxerxes; and from ſeveral circumſtances related of 
him, both in the canonical and apocryphal y ber, it is very plain, 
that this A tararæes could not be Artaxerxes Mnemon. Joſephus (72) 


(sz) Lum, J. viii (64) Eftberi.3. (65) Lum, ibid. 
(65) Eber x 1. (67) Herodot- J. iii (68) Strab. I. xv. p. 
735- (69) Sal. dr emendat. temp. l. vi. (70) Herodet. . ix. 
(71) Effther in. 16. (72) * J. xi. c. 6. KS 
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viz. his brother Hy/faſpes in Bactriana, and the of 
Artabanus at home, which gave him the firſt trouble. a- 
banus,--3s we have hinted above, had ſeven ſons and many 
partiſans, who immediately gathered together to revenge his 
death. Whereupon a bloody conflict enſued, in which many 
Perſians or diſtinction fell on both ſides. But at length Ar- 
taxerxes, having prevailed, put to death all thoſe who were 
privy to the plot. Thoſe eſpecially, who had any hand in the 
murder of his father, were puniſhed in a moſt ſevere and ex- 
emplary manner. The eunuch Mithridates, who betrayed 
him, was boated, a puniſhment which was in uſe among the 
Perſians, and we have deſcribed where we gave an 
account of the manners of that nation. Artaxerxes, having 
thus cruſhed the faction of Artabanus at home, was in a con- 
dition to ſend an army into Bactriana, which had declared in 
favour of his brother. But here he was not attended with the 
like ſucceſs ; for the two armies engaging, Hy/faſpes ſtood his 
ground, and though he did not carry the day, he ſuſtained no 
conſiderable loſs, both parties retiring with equal ſucceſs to 
Prepare for a ſecond encounter. The next year, Artaxerxes 
drawing together a far more powerful army, as having the 
ter part of the empire at his devotion, over-powered 
Hyftaſpes, and by a complete victory ſecured to himſelf the 
quiet poſſeſſion of the empire. To prevent all further diſtur- 
| bances, he removed ſuch governors of cities and provinces as 
he ſuſpected to be affected to either of the factions he had over- 
come, putting others in their room whom he could ſafely 
truſt. He afterwards applicd himſclf to the reforming of ma- 
ny abuſes and diforders that had crept into the government; 
whereby he gained great reputation, and won © hearts of 
his ſubje&s throughout all the provinces of the empire. Ar- 
taxerxes, being now ſettled in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
whole Perſian empire, appointed rejoicings and feaſts to be 
made for the ſpace of 180 days in the city of Suſa, on the 
concluſion of which he gave a great entertainment to all the 
princes and people that were then in that city, which laſted 
| ſeven days. Vaſbti the queen at the ſame time made a like 


 2PLuUTaArCB. in AA TAx. Cr zs. e. 31. Diopon. Sicul. I. xi. p. 54. 


tells us in expreſs terms, that Eber s huſband was Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus. Severus Sulpitius and many others, both antient and mo- 
dern writers, fall in with 7o/ephus. The extraordinary favour and 
kindneſs, which Artaxerxes Longimanus ſhewed the Fews beyond all 
other kings that reigned in Perfa, is a 3 proof, that they 


ſeat 


kad ſuch a powerful advocate as Efther to intercede for them. 
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feaſt in her apartment for the women; and here the hiſtory 
of Hadaſſah or Efther, for which we refer the reader to that 
book, takes place. . TEE 
In the fifth year of Artaxerxes's reign the Egyptians revol- The Egyp- 
ted, and, making Inarus, prince of the Lilyant, their king, tians ro- 
called in the Athenians to their aſſiſtance; who, having at vol. 
that time a fleet of 200 ſhips lying off the iſland of Cyprus, Year of 
laid hold of that invitation, looking upon it as a very favour- the Flood, 
able opportunity of weakening the Perſian power by driving 254 
them from ſo rich a kingdom. Upon the news of this revolt, Year be- 


Artaxerxes, having raiſed an army of 300,000 men, was re- fore Chriſt 
ſolved to march himſelf againſt the rebels. But being diffus 45%... 
ded from venturing his perſon, he gave the command of al! 
the land-forces to 2 one of his brothers (N), who, 
arriving in Egypt at the head of his numerous army, encamped 

on wot IS Ge Nile. In the mean time ” Athenians, 
having defeated the Perſian fleet, and either ſunk or taken 

fifty of their ſhips, failed up the Nile, and landing their forces, 
under the command of Charitimis their general, joined Inarus 

and the Egyptians. They afterwards attacked with joint for- 

ces Achemenides, routed his army, and killed 100,000 of his 
men with the general himſelf. remainder fled to Mem- 
pbis, whither the conquerors purſuing them took two parts of 

the town; but the Perfans ſecuring themſelves in the third 

called the White-wall, which was by much the beſt fortified 
part of the city, there ſuffered a ſiege of three years, during 

which time they made a moſt vigorous defence, till they were 
ſuccoured by the forces that were ſent to their relief s. 

Artaxerxes, hearing of the defeat of his army in Egypt, 

and how much the Athenians had contributed to it, ſent am- 
baſſadors to the Lacedemontans, with large ſums of money, 
in order to engage them to make war upon the Athenians, 

and by that means oblige them to recal their troops to the de- 


d Tu ver. I. i. p. 68. 71.72. CT IS. c. 32. 35. Diopor. Sicul. 
air . 


(N) Herodotus (7 3) and Diodorus Siculus (7) confound Acbæneni- 
des * Artaxerxes, with 2 brother to Terres and 
uncle axerzes, telling us, that the management of this war 
was committed to Achemenes, who in the beginning of the reign 
of Xerxes was governor of Egypt. But they were certainly miſled 
by the ſimilitude of names, for Ceſias tells us, that A-rtaxerxes gave 
the command of the troops to the ſon of Hameftric, who could not 
be Achamenes. - 


(73) Heede. L i. & vii. (74) Dioder. I. al | 
| rs fence S 
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fence of their own country. But the Lacedemonians 
his offers, he reſolved to make a diverſion by ſending 7 ; #4 
tocles, (who had taken ſhelter in the Perſian court, whither 


the envy of his enemies at home had driven him, as we ſhall 


relate in the hiſtory of Gree:e) at the head of a powerful army 
to invade Attica. But that great commander, not knowing 
how to decline the command of a prince who had heaped ſo 


many favours upon him, and on the other hand being unwil- 


ling to make war upon his own country, reſolved to put an 
end to his life. And accordingly, having invited all his 


friends to a banquet, and ſacrificed a bull, he drank a large 
draught of the blood, and ſoon after diede. Upon his death 


Artaxerxes ordered Artabazus governor of Cilicia and Mega- 
byzus governor of Syria to raiſe an army for the relief of thofe 
who were beſieged in the Nhite-wall. Theſe generals ſoon 
drew together 300,000 men, but were obliged to wait till the 
fleet was equipped in order to tranſport them into Egypt, 


which could not be got ready till the enſuing year. Inarus, 
hearing of the formidable preparations that were making by 


theſe Perſe ian governors to relieve the beſieged, redoubled his 


Attacks on the IVhite-wall, and made his utmoit efforts to 


Curry it; but the Perſians within defended themſelves with 
ſuch bravery, that the Egyptians and Athenians made no 
conſiderable progreſs towards the reduction of the place d. 

Ix the third year of tlie ſiege, and ninth of Artaxerxes, the 
Per ſian fleet being equipped, Artabazus took the command 


of it, and ſet ſail towards the Nile, while Megabyzus, at 
the head of the land- forces, marched to Memphis. On his 
arrival he not only obliged Inarus and his auxiliaries to raiſe 


the ſiege of the IWhite- wall, but in a pitched battle, 
entirely defeated them with great ſlaughter of the Egyptians, 


who ſuffered moſt in this engagement. After this defeat 


T:rarus, though wounded in the thigh by Megabyzus, retired 


with the Athenians and ſuch of the Eeyptian as were willing 


to follow him to the city of Hiblus in the iſland of Profepitis, 


which being ſurrounded by the navigable branches of the Nile, 
the Athenians ſtationed their fleet in one of them, and held 


out a ſiege of a year and a half. In the mean time the reſt of 


the Egyptians ſubmitted to the conqueror, and returned to 


their obedience. Amyrteus alone maintaining a party againſt 
kim in the fens, where he ruled many years, the Perfians not 
* able to reduce him by reaſon of che inacceſſibleneſs of 


Hs © Tnvcyy. J. i. 8 Sicul. . xt. PLuTARCH. in The- 
mill. CBS. & Dio po ubi fupra p. 281, 


the 
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the place. [norus and his auxiliaries in the iſland of Proſopitis 
defended themſelves with ſuch vigour, that the Per/tans, deſ- 
pairing to reduce them by the ordinary methods of war, had 
recourſe to an extraordinary expedient, whereby they ſoon ac- 
compliſhed their defign. They quite drained, by cutting many 
canals, that arm of the Nile, where the Athenian fleet lay, 
and by that means opened a paſſage for the whole army to en- 
ter the iſland. [narus, ſeeing all was now loſt, delivered up 
| himſelf, the Egyptians, and about fifty Athenians to Mega- 
byzus, on condition their lives ſhould be ſpared. But the reſt 
of the Athenians, to the number of 6000, refuſed to ſurren- 
der, and, having ſet fire to their fleet, drew up in battle 
array, reſolved to die ſword in hand, and ſell their lives at 
the deareſt rate, in imitation of the Lacedemonians that fell 
at Thermopylæ. The Perſians, perceiving they had taken 
this deſperate reſolution, did not think it adviſeable to attack 4 
them; but rather to offer them reaſonable terms, and come 1 
to a compoſition. The terms were, that they ſhould leave $4 
Egypt, and have a free paſſage home by ſea or land. They 
accepted the conditions, deliverd up the iſland with the city 
of Biblus to the conquerors, and marched to Cyrene, where 
they embarked for Greece ; but moſt of them periſhed 
before they reached their native country. Neither was this. 
the only loſs the Athenians ſuſtained on this occaſion. Ano- 
ther fleet of fifty ſail, being ſent by them to relieve thoſe who 
were beſieged in the iſland of Preſopitis, arrived at one of 
the mouths of the Nile ſoon after their countrymen had ſur- 
rendered; and having entered the river without knowing what 
had happened, were at the ſame time attacked by the Perſian 
fleet, and galled with ſuch ſhowers of darts and arrows by 
the land- forces from the ſhore, that they were all killed, ex- 
cept ſome few who broke through the enemy's fleet and e- 
caped. Thus ended the fatal war, which the Atbhenians had Egypt 
carried on for the, ſpace of fix years in Egypt, and that king- acer 7. 
dom was a new united to the Perſian empire, and conti- du ee 
nued ſo during the remaining part of the reign of Artazerxes. Vear of 
Tnarus and the other priſoners taken in this war were ſent to the F 1009, 
 Suja and Sartamas appointed governor of Egypt e. | 008 B 
THe Athenians having equipped another fleet of 200 ſail 0 can 
gave the command of it to Cimon, enjoining him to drive the Cbrig | 
Perſians from the iſland of Cyprus. Cimon in purſuance to his 45 * 
orders took Citium, Malum, and ſeveral other cities of that 
iſland, and from thence ſent 60 ſail to the efiftance of Aryr- 
 feus in the fens of Egypt. Artabazns being then in thoſe leas 
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with » fe ele Bi, Cimon, as ſoon as his ſquadron re- 
turned from Egypt, fell upon him, took 100 of his ſhips, 
deſtroyed many others, and purſued the remainder to the coaſts 
of Phenicta. Authed with this ſucceſs, on his return he 


landed his men in Cilicia, where finding Megabyzus with 


an army of three hundred thouſand men, he marched againſt 


him, and having put him to flight with a great 8 of 
bis men, returned to Cyprus with a double triumph f. 


Artaxerxes, tired with a war in which he had fullained fo 
great loſſes, reſolved, with the advice of his counſellors and 


miniſters, to put an end to ſo many calamities, by coming 


to an accommodation with the enemy. 1 
2 generals, who were with the management 
the Orion wats to conclude a peace —— 
ee dee 5 yy 
the deputics of both fides 
all the Greet cities of 
to 


„„ 2 live 


their own laws. 2. That no Perfian ſhips of war ſhould 
the 
the 


. — in the territories of the 

K by both parties, 
peace was Thus ended this war, which had laſt- 
ed from the burning of Sardis by the Aibenians fifty one years 


complete, F both of Greeks 
und Perfians 5. 


Artaxerxes continually i by his mother, 
for five years to deliver to her Jnarus and the Atbe- 


ſacrifice them to the manes of her ſon Ach 


at laſt E 


princeſs, without any regard to the conditions which had 
2 ratified, cauſed Inaras to be 


Year be- pruraten, in Cimön- Taverp. Li. Di opon. I. xi. 73. 
| fore Chriſt g Devon. N 
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diately ſent Ofiris, one of the chief lords of the court, with 
an army of two hundred thouſand men to ſuppreſs this rebel- 
lion But Megabyzus in a general engagement wounded 
him, took him priſoner, and put his numerous army to flight. 
Artaxerxes hearing that his general was taken, ſent a meſſenger 


to demand him, and Megalyzus generouſly releaſed him as ſoon 
as his wounds were cured h. | | | 
TRE next year Artaxerxes ſent another army againſt him 


under the command of Menaſtanes, ſon to Artarius the king's 


brother, and governor of Babylon. This general was attended 


with no better ſucceſs than the other; for he was in the ſame 


manner defeated and put to flight, leaving Megalyzus maſter 


of the field and all the baggage. The king, being ſenſible that 


he could not get the better of him by dint of arms, ſent his 
brother Artarius and his ſiſter Amytis who was wife to Mega- 
byzus, with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, to perſuade 
him to return to his duty. By their mediation the difference 
being made up, the king granted him his pardon, and he re- 
turned to court. But not long after, a lion being ready to 


fall upon the king as he was hunting, Megabyzus, fired with 


zeal and affection for his ſovereign, threw a dart at the lion 


and killed him. But the king ſtill retaining ill will againſt 


him, upon pretence that he had affronted him in ſhooting firſt 


at the lion, commanded his head to be ſtruck off; and it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty, that Amytzis his ſiſter and Hamęſtris 


his mother prevailed upon him to change the ſentence of death 
into that of perpetual baniſhment. Megabyzus was therefore 


ſent to Cyrta, a city ſtanding on the Red-ſea, and ſentenced 


to lead the reſt of his life there under confinement, How- 


ever five years after he made his eſcape from thence, and 


under diſguiſe got ſafe to his own houſe at Sz/a, where by 
the interceſſion of his wife and mother-in-law, he was re- 


inſtated in the king's favour, and enjoyed it till his death, 
which happened fome years after in the 76th year of his age. 
He was greatly lamented by the king and the whole court, 


being the beſt counſellor and greateſt general of the whole 
empire. To him Artaxerxes owed both his life and his crown 
at his firſt acceſſion to thè government. But it is of danger- 
ous conſequence in a ſubject to have too much obliged his ſo- 
vereign ; for this was the true ſource of all the misfortunes that 
befel Megabyzus '. „„ 3 3 

In the 34th year of the reign of Artaxerxes a war break- 
ing out between the Athenians and Lacedemonians, commonly 


_ bCrns.c. 33 i Crs, 37— 39. 
Vet. V. Cc aualled 
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called the Pelaponneſian war, both parties ſent ambaſſadors to 
the king imploring his aſſiſtance *. But we do not find, that 
Artaxerxes returned them any anſwer before the ſeventh year 
of that war, when he ſent an ambaſſador to the Lacedemo- 
nians named Artaphernes with a letter written in the Aſſyrian 
tongue, wherein he told them, that ſeveral ambaſſadors had 
come to him from them, but the purport of their embaſſies 
differed ſo widely, that he could not comprehend what they 
requeſted, and that therefore he had thought proper to ſend 
them a Perſian to let them know, that if they had any pro- 
poſals to- make they ſhould ſend a truſty perſon along with 
him, by whom he might be informed what they deſired him 
to do. This ambaſſador arriving at Eion on the river Stry- 
mon in Thrace, was there taken priſoner by one of the ad- 
mirals of the Athenian fleet, who ſent him to Athens, where 
he was treated with the utmoſt civility and reſpect, the 
Athenians being extremely deſirous to regain the favour of 
the king his maſter !. The year following, as ſoon as the 
ſeaſon allowed the 4thenians to put to ſea, they ſent back the 
ambaſſador in one of their own ſhips at the expence of the 
public, and appointed ſome of their citizens to attend him to 
the court of Perſia with the character of ambaſſadors. But 
when they landed at Epheſus, they there received news of the 
king's death; whereupon the Athenians, not thinking it ad- 
viſeable to proceed farther, took their leave of Artaphernes 
and returned to Athens w. 


Artaxerxes favoured the Jeus above all the kings of Perſia, 


but what happened to them during his reign we ſhall relate in 


Xerxes II. 


the hiſtory of that people, as in a more proper place. This 
prince died in the 41ſt year of his reign, and was ſucceeded 
by Xerxes the only ſon he had by his queen. But by his con- 
cubines he had ſeventeen, among whom were Segdianus, 


or, as Ctefias calls him, Secundianus, Ochus, and Ar fites- 


Aerxes having drank immoderately at a great entertainment 
retired to his bed-chamber, to refreſh himſelf with fleep after 


his debauch. This opportunity Sagdianus laid hold of, and, 


being let inte the bed-chamber by Pharnacyas one of Xerxes's 


eunuchs, flew him, after he had reigned 45 days, and poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom n. 


us. SCARCE Was Sogdianus ſeated on the throne, when he put 


to death Bagorazus, the moſt faithful of all his father's eu- 


nuchs. He had been appointed to ſuperintend the interment 


of Artaxerxes, and of the queen, Aerxes's . who had 


* Tyvcip,l. ii. | Idem, I. i iv. p. 285, 286. m Idem, 
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died the ſame day as her royal conſort. After he had con- 
veyed both their bodies to the burial-place of the Perſian kings, 
he found on his return Sogdianus in poſſeſſion of the crown, 
with whom he had formerly had ſome ſmall difference. This Sog- 
dianus remembered, and, taking for a pretence to quarrel with 
him ſomething relating to the obſequies of his father, cauſed 
him to be ſtoned to death. By theſe two murders he became 
very odious both to the nobility and the army, and being jea- 
lous leſt ſome of his brothers might treat him as he had treated 
Xerxes, he ſent for Ochus, whom he chiefly ſuſpected, with 
a deſign to murder him the moment he arrived. Ochus had 
been by his father appointed governor of Hyrcania, and being 
well appriſed of his brother's deſign, under ſeveral pretences 
put off his coming to court, till he had drawn together a 
powerful army, with which he advanced to the confines of 
Perſia, openly declaring, that he deſigned to revenge the death | 1 
of his brother. This declaration brought over to him many -* 
of the nobility and ſeveral governors of provinces, who, be- | 4 
ing highly diffatisfied with the cruelty and ill conduct of Sog- "1 
p* put the Tiara on Ochus's head, and proclaimed him 1 
king. Sogdianus, ſeeing himſelf thus deſerted, contrary tothe = 
advice of his beſt friends, came to an ee with \ 
Ochus, who having him in his power cauſed him to be thrown 4 
into aſhes (O), where he died a cruel death o. 4 
Ocbus, being ſettled on the throne by the death of Sogdia- Ochus. 
nus, changed his name, taking that of Darius inſtead of Ochus, + 
and is by hiſtorians commonly called Darius Nothus, or Da- -_ 
rius the EOS „ 1 
Arſitcs, 


© CTxs. abi ſupra. Diopox. I. xu. p. 322. 


(0) This puniſhment was invented for him, and became after- b 
wards common in Perſia. Ochus had ſworn, that Sogdianus ſhould 
not die by the ſword, by poiſon, or of hunger. To keep his word 

he contrived this new ſort. of puniſhment ; it is deſcribed in the 
' 13th chapter of the ſecond book of the Maccabees, thus: An high 
tower was filled to a certain height with aſhes, and the criminal 
being thrown headlong into them, they were by a wheel perpetu- 
ally turned round him till he was ſuffocated. Thus this wicked 
prince loſt his life and his empire, after he had reigned ſix months 
and fifteen days (75). 

(P) He is placed in Prolemy' s canon as the immediate ſucceſſor of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus according to the ſtyle of that canon, which 
conſtantly aſcribes to the predeceſſor the whole year in which he 


* (75) ii. Maccab. c. 13. Val. Max. J. 9. c. 2. 
ö = | =— dies, 
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2 Yearof MArſites, ſeeing in what manner Sogdianus had ſupplanted 
| the Flood, Xerxes, and had been afteryards driven from the throne by 
2575- Ochus, began to entertain thoughts of treating Ochus in the 
Year be. ſame manner. With this deſign, though he was his brother 
fore Chriſt hy the ſame father and mother, he broke out into an open re- 
N. bellion againſt him, being encouraged thereunto and aſſiſted 
by Artyphius the ſon of Megabyzus. Ochus, whom henceforth 
T, we ſhall call Darius, ſent Artaſyras, one of his generals, a- 

/  gainſt Artyphius, while he marched in perſon againſt his bro- 
ther Arfites. Artyphius, with the aſſiſtance of his Greet mer- 
cenaries, twice defeated the general who had been ſent againſt 
him. But, theſe being gained over with large bribes, he loſt 
the third battle; and being reduced to great ftraits ſurren- 
dered himſelf to Darius, upon hopes given him of mercy. The 
king was for putting him to death immediately, but was di- 
| verted from it by Paryſatis his wife and ſiſter. She was 
4 daughter to Artaxerxes by another mother, an intriguing and 
. crafty woman; and by her advice the king was entirely go- 
| | verned in affairs of the greateſt importance. The counſel 
i ſhe gave him on this occaſion was, to treat Artyphius with 
IS great clemency, that, by ſuch uſage of a rebellious ſervant, 
| he might the better encourage his brother to throw himſelf 


upon his mercy, and then diſpoſe of them both as he 


F plwGKkaſed. Darius followed her counſel, and had the ſucceſs 
3 | he propoſed. For Arfites, being informed of the gentle uſage 


Artyphius had met with, concluded, that he, as a brother, 
ſhould be treated at leaft with the ſame indulgence and good 
nature, Flattered with this hope he came to an agreement 
with the king and ſurrendered himſelf into his hands. Darius, 
having him in his power, was very much inclined to par- 
don him, but was prevailed upon by Paryſatis to put both 
dim and Ariyphius to death by ſuffocating them in aſhes 7. 
He alſo put to death Pharnacyas for being concerned in the 
murder of X-rxes; and Monaſthenes, another eunuch, who 
was the chief favourite of Segdianus, was condemned to die 
a cruel death, which he prevented by laying violent hands on 
himſelf. Theſe executions did not procure him the tranquil- 


? Idem, c. 49. 


RR. dies, and places him as the next ſucceſſor, who was on the throne 

in the beginning of the enſuing year. As the-reigns of Xerxes and 
Sogdianus made up but eight months, and theſe did not reach to 
the end of the year in which Ataxeræxes died, they are in the ca- 


non caſt into the laſt year of Artaxerxes, and Darius is placed next 
bim, as if he had been his immediate ſucceſſor. * 


lity 
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lity he expected; for his whole reign was diſturbed with via- 
lent commotions, raiſed in various parts of the empire. One 
of the moſt dangerous was that which was ſtirred up by Pi- 
 ſuthnes gavernor of Lydia, who ſetting up for himſelt raiſed 
an army of Greek mercenaries, under the command of Lycon 
an Athenian. Againſt him Darius ſent Tiſſaphernes, appoint- 
ing him at the ſame time goyernor of Lydia in his room. Tiſ- 
ſaphernes, who was an artful and crafty man, found means 
of gaining the Greets who ſerved under Piſuthnes, and indu- 
ced both them and their general to change ſides, Whereupon 
Piſutbnes, not being in a condition to carry on the war, ſur- 
rendered upon promiſe of pardon, But the king the inſtant 
he was brought before him ſentenced him to death, and ac- 
cordingly he was, purſuant to the king's order, ſuffocated in 
aſhes, But his death did not put an end to the troubles which 
he had raiſed ; for his ſon Amorgas with the remainder of the 
army ſtill oppoſed Tiſſaphernes, and for two years continued to 
infeſt the maritime provinces of Aſia Minor, till he was at 
length taken priſoner by the Peloponneſians at Taſus a city of 
Ienia, and delivered by the inhabitants to Tifaphernes, wha 
put him to death 1. - Es 
Darius had ſcarce quelled this rebellion, when he found 
himſelf involved in new troubles. His court, and we may 
ſay, the whole empire, was governed by the eunuchs, Artoxa- 
res, Artibarxanes, and Athous. Theſe he conſulted, and 


followed their advice in all the momentous affairs of the go- * 

vernment. But Artoxares was the chief favourite, and no- ul 
thing was tranſacted but by his. direction. Intoxicated with 2 
this power, he began to entertain thoughts of aſcending the .. 

_ throne; and accordingly formed a deſign of cutting off Da- . 1 


rius, With this view, that he might not be thought an eu- 
nuch, which was a ſtrong objection to his being acknowledy- —@ 
ed king, he married and wore an artificial beard, giving out, ſ 
that he was not what to that time the Perſians had taken him 4 
to be. But his wife, who was privy to the whole plot, and bl 
perhaps glad to get rid of ſuch a huſband, diſcovered the whole - 
_— to the king. Whereupon he was ſeized and delivered "2 
up to Paryſatis, who cauſed him to be put to a cruel and igno- r 
minious — 3 Ny . . 135 5 r | . 
Bur the greateſt misfortune that befel Darius, during __ „ 1 | 
the whole time of his reign, was the revolt of Egypt, which year of 
broke out the ſame year that Piſuthnes rebelled. For though the Flood, 
Darius got the better of the latter rebellion, yet he could ne- 2586, 
ver again reduce Egypt, Amrtæus, who had reigned in the Year be- 
| fore Chriſt 
3 Idem, c. 51. * Idem, ibid. 413. 
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recalled to the defence of his own dominions f. 
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fens of Egypt ever ſince the revolt of Inarus, being appriſed of 
the diſcontents of the E gyptians, and finding chm diſpoſed to 
enter into any meaſures for the recovery of their liberty, ſallied 
out of his fens, and being joined by the inhabitants, who 


Hocked to him from all parts, he drove the Perſians quite out, 


and became king of the whole country. Being thus in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all Egypt by the total expulſion of the Perfians, he 
refolved to attack them in Phæœnice too, having the Arabian: 
in confederacy with him for this undertaking. News of this 
being brought to the court of Perſia, the fleet, which the king 

had . with a deſign to affiſt the Lacedemonians, was | 


' Wa1LE Darius was carrying on the war againſt the Egyp- 
tians and Arabians, the Medes revolted : but being defeated 
were forced to return to their former allegiance, and in pu- 

niſhment of their rebellion reduced to harder ſubjection than 
before, as is uſually the caſe . Darius ſeems to have been 
likewiſe ſucceſsful againſt the Egyptians ; for Amyrteus be- 
ing dead, after a reign of fix years, his ſon Pauſiris ſucceeded 
him, as Herodotus informs us», in the kingdom with the 
conſent of the r which ſhews that they were maſters 
of Egypt. 


Cyras the Darius, having thus ſettled the affairs of Media and Egypt, 


inveſted Cyrus his youngeſt ſon with the ſupreme command of 


e all the provinces of Aſia Minor. He was a very young man 
to be intruſted with ſo much power; for being born after his 


Minor. 


father's acceſſion to the crown, he could not have been above 
ſixteen years old when he received this important commiſſion. 
But as he was the darling of his mother Paryſatis, who had 
an abſolute ſway over the king her huſband, ſhe obtained this 
command for him, with a view to put Um! in a condition to 
contend for the crown after his father's death; and this uſe 
be accordingly made of it to the great diſturbance of the whole 
empire, as we ſhall fee hereafter v. On his receiving his 
commiſſion he was ordered to aſſiſt the Lacedemonians againſt 
the Athenians, contrary to the wiſe meaſures obſerved by 
T!//apheraes, who, by ſometimes helping one ſide and ſome- 
times the other, had ſo ballanced matters between them, that 


they continued to harraſs each other, without being at leiſure 
to diſturb the a who had ſo long been the common 


3 1 Tavery. |. viii. init. JusTN. 1. v. e. 2. . . xiii. 
p 160. ' Xzxopn. Hellenic. I. i. HE RODOr. l. ix. He- 
A OO T. I. iii. „ XENOP ERH. Hellen. l. i. PruTarca. in Ar- 
ran. & Lylandro, Juſtin, I. v. c. 5. Diopos, I. xii, p. 368. 


enemies 
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enemies of both. This order given, Cyrus ſoon diſcovered” 
the weakneſs of the king's politics. For the Lacedemonians 
having, with the aſſiſtance given them by Cyrus, ſoon over- 
powered the Athentans, ſent firſt Th:mbro, and after him 
Dercyllidas, and at laſt Ageſilaus their king to invade the Per- 
fian provinces in Afia, where they made great conqueſts, and 
would have endangered the whole empire, had not Darius, by 
diſtributing large ſums of money among the demagogues or 
governors of the Greek cities, found means to rekindle the war 
min Greece, which obliged the Lacedemonians to recall their 

troops for their own defence *. 5 

Cyrus having put to death two noble Perſians, ſons to a 
ſiſter of Darius, for no other reaſon, but becauſe they had not, 
in meeting him, wrapt up their hands in their ſleeves, as was 
cuſtomary among the Perſians in the preſence of their kings, 
Darius recalled him to court, on pretence that he was indiſ- 
| poſed and deſired to fee him. Cyrus, well knowing how 

great an aſcendant his mother had over the king, prepared 

for his journey ; but before he ſet out he ordered ſuch large 
ſubſidies to be ſent to Lyſander general of the Lacedemonians, 
as enabled him to gain that memorable victory over the Athe- 
nians at the Goats river. on the Helleſpont, which put an end 
to the Athenian power and the Peleponneſian war, after it 
had laſted twenty ſeven years 7. Darius was highly incenſed 
againſt Cyrus, not only on account of the death of his two 
nephews, but becauſe he had preſumed to challenge honours 
that were due only to the king: and therefore deſigned to 
deprive him of his government. But upon his arrival the 

queen not only reconciled his father to him, but uſed all her 
art to have him declared heir to the crown, by reaſon he was 
born after his father's acceſſion to the throne, which had given 
the preference to Aerxes in the reign of Darius Hy/taſpes. Da- 
rius could not by any means be prevailed upon to comply with 

her requeſt ; but, however, bequeathed him the government 
of thoſe provinces, which he ruled before. Not long after Darius 
Darius Nothus died, after he had reigned nineteen years, and Nothus 
| was ſucceeded by Arſaces his eldeſt fon by Paryſatis, who on dies. 

his aſcending the throne took the name of Artaxerxes, and was Year of 
For his extraordinary called by the Greeks Miigmon, che Flood 
that is Rememberer. While he was attending his father on 2594+, 
his death-bed, he deſired. to be informed by what art he had 2% be: 
ſo happily managed the government, that by following the ſame _ FP 

* XE&xoPH, Drobo. JusTIN. ibid. Tavucyp. I. ii. Prur. 


in Lyſandro. ! XENOr R. Hellen. I. ii. PLutTarcy, in Ly- 
ſandro. Diodor. ] xiii. 1 5 


rule 


. 
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Artaxerx- 


es Mne- ſargada, to be there inaugurated after the Perſian cuſtom by 
the prieſts of Belluna. He was no ſooner arrived there, but 


. 
Don. 


| ſeized and ſentenced to death. But his mother Paryſatis pre- 


bis queen, whom he was very fond of on account of her ex- 


ter ruin of Udiaftes, who had killed her brother Teriteuchmes. 


ters of Darius and ſiſter to Arſaces, by reaſon of which mar- 


to Hydarnes a Perſian lord, and governor of one of the chief 


falling in love with her, married her, and at the ſame time 
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rule he might be bleſſed with the like ſucceſs. The dying 
king gave him this memorable anſwer, that he had ever done, 
to the beft of his knowledge, what religion and juſtice required, 
without ſwerving from the one or the other *. 

Uro the death of Darius his ſon Artaxerxes went to Pa- 


he was informed by one of the prieſts, that his brother Cyrus 
had formed a conſpiracy againſt him, with a deſign to murder 
him in the very temple. Upon this information Cyrus was 


vailed upon the king, not only to ſave his life, but to ſend him 
back to the government of Aſia Minor, which his father had 
left him. | 


Artaxerxes was no ſooner ſettled on the throne, but Statira 
traordinary beauty, employed her power with him to the ut- 


This quarrel had its riſe in the reign of Darius, and the whole 
was a complication of adultery, inceſt, and murder, which 
raiſed you diſturbances in the royal family, and ended in the 
ruin of all who were concerned in it. Statira was daughter 


provinces of the empire. Artaxerxes, then called Arſaces, 
Teriteuchmes her brother married Hameſtris, one of the daugh- 


riage he was appointed on his father's death to ſucceed him in 
his government. But falling in love with his own ſiſter Rox- 
ana, no ways inferior in beauty to Statira, that he might 
without any conſtraint enjoy her, he reſolved to diſpatch his 
wife Hameſtris, and raiſe a rebellion in the kingdom. Darin: 


being acquainted with his wicked deſigns, engaged Udeaſtes, 


an intimate friend ot Teriteuchmes, to murder him, which he 


did accordingly, and was rewarded by the king with the go- 
vernment of his province. Mitbridates, the ſon of Udiaſt es, 
who was one of Teriteuchmes's guards, and greatly attached to 


bis maſter, hearing that his father had committed this murder, 


uttered all manner of imprecations againſt him, and to ſhew 
his abhorrence of ſo vile an action, ſeized on the city of Za- 


715, and openly revolting declared for the ſon of Teriteuchmes. 


 Mithridates was by the king's forces blocked up in the city of 


* PLUTARCH. in Artaxerxe. Dropos. ubi ſupra. Ius ix. I. v. 
e. 8, & 11. ATHEN Evus, |. xii. a PLUTARCH. in Artax. XE- 


Zern. de exped, Cyri. I. 5. Just ix. I. 1,C. 5, 11. 


Zaris, 
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Zaris, and with him the ſon of Teritexchmes ; all the reſt of 
the family of Hydarnes were apprehended and delivered to Pa- 
ryſatis to execute her revenge upon them, for the ill uſage 
done or intended againſt her daughter. That cruel princefs 
began with Roxana, whoſe beauty had been the occaſion of 
all this miſchief, and cauſed her to be ſawed in two, the others 
were all beheaded except Statira, whom ſhe ſpared at the 
earneſt entreaties and through the importunate tears of her 
huſband Arſaces, contrary to the opinion of Darius, who told 
her that ſhe would afterwards have occaſion to repent it. 
Thus the caſe ſtood at the death of Darius. But Arſaces 
was no ſooner ſettled on the throne, than Statira prevailed up- 
on him to deliver Udiaftes into her hands ; whereupon ſhe 
cauſed his tongue to be drawn out at his neck, and made him 
die in the moſt exquiſite torments ſhe could invent, in revenge 
of the part he had acted in the ruin of her family: His ſon 
Mitbridates ſhe appointed governor of his province, for the 
attachment he had ſhewn to Teriteuchmes. But Paryſatis, 
bitterly reſenting this fact, poiſoned the ſon of Teriteuchmes, 
_ not long after Statira herſelf, as we ſhall hereafter re- 

te d. | | 5 | | | 

Cyrus returning to his government of Afa Minor full of 

reſentment for the ſentence of death, which his brother had 
pronounced againſt him, reſolved to revolt and uſe his utmoſt 

endeavours to drive him from the throne. With this view ho 
Claarchus a Lacedemonian general to raiſe a. body of 
_ Greek troops for his ſervice, under pretence of a war which the 
| Lacedemonians were to carry into Thrace. Alcibiades the 4. 
thenian, being well apprifed of the true end for which theſe 
| levies were made, paſſed over into the province of Pharnaba- 
nus with a deſign to proceed from thence to the Per ian court, 
and acquaint Artaxerxes with the whole ſcheme. Had he ar- 
rived there, a diſcovery of ſuch importance had without all 
doubt procured him the favour of that prince, and the affiſ-= 
tance he wanted for the re-eftabliſhment of his country. But 
the partiſans of the Lacedemonians, at Athens, that is the thir- 
ty tyrants, fearing the negotiations of ſo ſuperior a genius, 

found means to induce Pharnabazus to put him to death, 
whereby the Athenians loſt the great hopes they had con- = 
ceived of ſpeedily recovering their former ſtate :« 2 þ 

Tux cities that were under the government of Tiſapher- Cyrus de- 7 

nes revolted from him to Cyrus. This incident, whic h was An 2 Mt 

the effect of the ſecret practices of that prince, gave birth to ; 

1 EDA gainſt his 
d Crrs. in PN. XIV R. de exped. Cyr. I. 1. Pryr. _ 
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Vear of a war between them. Cyrus, under pretence of arming a- 
the Flood, gainſt Tiſſapbernes, aſſembled troops openly, and to amuſe 
the court more ſpeciouſly, made grievous complaints to the 


king againſt that governor, demanding his protection and aſ- 
ſiſtance in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner. Artaxerxes, being 
deceived by theſe appearances, believed, that all Cyrus's pre- 
parations were deſigned only againſt Tiſſaphernes, and, not 


being diſpleaſed that they ſhould be at variance with each o- 
ther, ſuffered him to raiſe what forces he pleaſed d. 


Tux young prince loſt no time on his fide, and haſtened 
the execution of his great deſign. As he had affiſted the La- 
cedemonians againſt the Athenians, and put them in a condi- 
tion of gaining thoſe victories which made them maſters of 
Greece, he thought he might ſafely diſcloſe to them his deſign, 
and ask their aſſiſtance for the accompliſhing of it. The La- 
cedemonians readily granted him his demand, diſpatching im- 


mediately orders to their fleet to join that of the prince, and 
to obey in all things the command of Tamos his admiral. But 


they took care not to mention Artaxerxes, pretending not to 


beprivy to the deſigns that were carrying on againſt him. This 


precaution they uſed, that in caſe Artaxerxes ſhould get the 


better of his brother they might juſtify themſelves to him for 
what they had done. 


THe army which Cyrus had raiſed, conſiſted of 13000 
Greeks, who were the flower of his army, and 100,000 re- 


gular troops of other nations. Clearchus the Lacedemoman 
commanded all the Peloponneſian troops, except the Acheans, 
| who were led by Socrates of Achaia. The Beotians were 


under Proxenus, a Theban, and the Theſſalians under Menon. 
The other nations were commanded by Perſian generals, of 
whom the chief was Ariæus. The fleet conſiſted of 35 ſhips 
under Pythagoras a Lacedemonian, and 25 commanded by Ta- 
mos an Egyptian, admiral of the whole fleet f. Cyrus opened 
his deſign to none of the Greeks except Clearchus, fearing the 
boldneſs of the enterprize might diſcourage the officers as well 
as the ſoldiers. Proxenus, between whoſe family and Teno- 
Phon's an antient® friendſhip ſubſiſted, preſented that young 


Athenian to Cyrus, who received him favourabl y, and gave 


him a commiſſion among the Greet mercenaries S. Cyrus, 
having at length got all things ready, ſet out from Sardis diret- 
ing his march towards the upper parts of A/ia, the troops nei- 
ther knowing where, nor in what war, they were to be em- 


4 Xexoyn. ubi ſupra. Pur. in Artax * Xenoex. ubi 
ſupra. PLuTA&CH. ibid. Jus r In. I. v. c. 11, f Xgnorn. ubi 
ſupra, p. 252. © Xanoeu. I. ü. p. 294. 
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ployed : For Cyrzs had only given out, that he was marching 
3H againſt the Piſidians, who with frequent incurſions harraſſed 
3 his province. However, Tiſſaphernes, judging theſe prepa- 
} rations to be too great for ſo ſmall an enterprize, ſet out with 
all poſſible expedition from Miletus to give the king a true ac- 
count of them. Artaxerxes, being now well appriſed of his 
brother's deſigns, aſſembled a numerous army to receive him. 
In the mean time Cyrus advancing with long marches arrived 
at the ſtraights of Cilicia, where he found Syennefis, king of 
that country, prepared to diſpute his paſſage ; wherein he 
would have eaſily ſucceeded, had he not been obliged to a- 
bandon that important paſs, to defend his own erritorig a 
gainſt Tamos and the Lacedemonian fleet which appeared up- 
on the coaſt w. 3 
WHEN they arrived at Tarſus the Greeks refuſed to proceed 
any farther, ſuſpecting that they were marching againſt the 
king, and proteſting, that they did not enter into the ſervice 
upon that condition. Clearchus at firſt made uſe of his au- 
thority to quell the tumult, but with very ill ſucceſs; and 
therefore deſiſting from force he pretended to enter into their 
views, and adviſed them to ſend deputies to Cyrus, to know 
from his own mouth againſt whom they were to be employed. 
By this artful evaſion he appeaſed the tumult, and was himſelf 
choſen for one of the deputies. Cyrus, whom he had acquaint- 
ed before-hand with what had happened, anſwered that he 
was going to attack Abrocomas, who was at twelve days march 
diſtance encamped on the banks of the Euphrates. The Greeks 
plainly ſaw that this was not his true deſign, but nevertheleſs 
ſhewed themſelves willing to proceed, on condition es their 
pay was increaſed. This Cyrus willingly granted, and — 
ing gained their affections during the march by treating the 
with extraordinary kindneſs and humanity, he at laſt declared 
that he marched againſt Artaxerxes. Upon this ſome com- 
plaints were heard at firſt, but they ſoon gave way to expreſ- 
ſions of joy and ſatisfaction, occaſioned by that prince's mag- 
nificent promiſes te the army. 5 . 
Cyrus arriving, after a long march, in the plains of Cunaxa -_ 
in the province of Babylon, found there Artaxerxes with an 
army of 900,000 men ready to engage him. Whereupon, 
leaping out of his chariot, he ordered his troops to ſtand to 
their arms and fall into their ranks, which was done with 
great expedition, he not allowing them time to refreſh them- 
ſelves. Clearchus adviſed Cyrus not to charge in perſon, but 
to remain in the rear of the Greef battalions. This advice 


i Idem, I. i. p. 248—261. Ro Xrvork. & Prur. ibid. 
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Cyrus rejected with indignation, ſaying that he would not ren- 
der himſelf unworthy of the crown for which he was fighting. 
As the king's army drew near, the Greeks fell upon them 
with ſuch fury, that the wing oppoſite to them, was at the 
very firſt onſet, put to flight; whereupon Cyrus was, with 
loud ſhouts of joy, proclaimed king by thoſe who ſtood round 
him. But hein the mean time perceiving, that Artaxerxes was 
wheeling about to attack him in flank, advanced againſt him 
with 600 choſen horſe, killed Artagerſes, captain of the 
king's guards, with his own hand, and put the whole body 
to flight. In this encounter diſcovering his brother, he cried 
out, I ſee him, and ſpurring on his horſe engaged him with 
great reſolution, which in ſome degree turned the battle into 
a fingle combat, each of the two brothers endeayouring to 
aſſure himſelf of the crown by the death of his rival. Cyrus 
killed his brother's horſe, and wounded him on the ground ; 
but he immediately mounted another, when Cyrus attacked 
him again, gave him a ſecond wound, and had already lifted 
up his band to give him a third, which the king's guards ob- 
ſerving they all diſcharged their arrows, auning at him alone, 
and he at the ſame time throwing himſelf headlong upon the 
king was run through by his javelin and pierced with in- 
Cyrus numerable arrows. He fell dead upon the ſpot, and all the 
Jain. chief lords of his court, reſolving not to ſurvive their maſter, 
were killed in the place where he fell; a certain proof, ſays 
Aenophon, that he well knew how to chooſe his friends, and 
that he was truly beloved by them. Some writers tell us, 
that Cyrus, was killed by a Carian ſoldier, Mithridates a 
young Per/ian nobleman, boaſted that he had given him the 
Vearof mortal blow with his javelin, which entered his temple, and 
| the Flood, pierced his head quite through. Artarxerxes, after having 
2593. Cauſed his head and right hand to be cut off, purſued the ene- 
| Year be- my to their camp, and there poſſeſſed himſelf of great part of 


| fore Chriſt their baggage and proviſions. The Greeks had defeated the 


401. king's left wing commanded by Tiſſapbhernes, and the king's 
WY VV right wing commanded by himſelf, had routed the enemies 
left; and as neither knew what had happened elſewhere, both 
parties believed they had gained the day. But Tiſſaphernes 
acquainting the king that his men had been put to flight by the 
Greeks, he immediately rallied his troops in order to attack 
them. The Greeks under the command of Clearchus, eaſily 
repulſed them, and purſued them to the neighbouring hills. 
As night was drawing near, the Greeks halted at the foot of 
the hill, much ſurpriſed that neither Cyrus himſelf nor any 
meſſenger from him appeared, for they yet knew nothing of 

; . - | | | 4 : hig 
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his death, or the defeat of the reſt of the army. They deter- 
mined therefore to return to their camp, which they did ac- 
cordingly; but found there that the greateſt part of their bag- 

_— been plundered, and all their proviſions taken, which 


hed them to pak the night in the camp without any ſort 


of refreſhment, The next morning, as they were ſtill ex- 


pecting to hear from Cyrus, they received the ſad news of his 
death, and the defeat of that part of the army. Whereupon 


they ſent deputies to Ariæus, who had retired to the place 


whence they had marched the day before the action, offering 


him as conquerors the crown of Perſia in the room of Cyrus. 


Ariæut rejected the offer, and acquainted them that he in- 


tended to ſet out early the next morning on his return to ſonia, 
adviſing them to join him in the night. They followed his 
directions, and under the conduct of Clearebus began their 


march, and arrived at his camp about midnight, whence they 


ſet out on their return to Greece *. They were at a vaſt diſ- 


tance from their own country, in the very heart of the Perſian 
empire, ſurrounded by a numerous and conquering army, and 
had no way to return again into Greece, but by forcing their 
through an immenſe tract of the enemies country. But 
their valour and reſolution maſtered all theſe difficulties ; and 
in ſpite of a powerful army, which purſued and harraſſed them 
| all he ways they made a retreat of 2325 miles through pro- 
to the enemy, and got ſafe to the Greet ci- 


retreat 


vinces 
ties on the Euxine ſea. This was the longeſt march and moſt 


memorable retreat that ever was made through an enemy's 


country. Clearchus had the conduct of it at firſt, but he bei 


ng 
cut by the treachery of Tifſaphernes, Xenophen was cho- 


ſen in his room, and to his valour and wiſdom it was chiefl 


7 
owing that at length they got ſafe into Greece. As the e 


| Fenophbon has given a minute account of this expedition, and 

the retreat of the Greeks from the place of the battle to their 
own country, we ſhall refer the reader to that inimitable per- 
formance, and return to what paſſed in the court of Arta- 


__ xerxes after the battle of Cunaxa. 


As he believed that he had killed Cyrus with his own hand, 
and looked upon that as the moſt glorious action of his whole 


life, to diſpute that honour with him was wounding him in 


the moſt tender part. Being therefore informed, that the 
Carian ſoldier, whom we have mentioned above, Jaid claim to 
that glory, he cauſed him to be delivered to Paryſatis, who 


had ſworn the deſtruction of all thoſe who were any ways con- 


257. 


cerned 
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eerned in the death of her ſon. She made that unhappy 
wretch ſuffer the moſt exquiſite torments ſhe could invent du- 
ring ten days, and then put him to a moſt cruel death. Mi- 
thridates likewiſe, having boaſted that it was he who gave 
Cyrus his mortal wound, was treated in the manner we 
have deſcribed, where we ſpoke of the puniſhments uſed a- 
mong the Perfians. Maſabates one of the king's eunuchs, 
who by his order had cut off the head and hand of Cyrus be- 
ing delivered to Paryſatis, was flayed alive, and his ſkin 
| ſtretched before his eyes upon two ſtakes prepared for that 
purpoſe. Nor did the cruelty and reſentment of Paryſatis 
ſtop here; for having conceived an implacable hatred againſt 
Statira for reproaching her, as if ſhe had countenanced her 
fon Cyrus's revolt againſt his brother, that revengeful woman 
poiſoned her own daughter-in-law in the following manner. 
Paryſatis, feigning to be reconciled to her, invited her one 
night to ſupper, and a certain bird being ſerved up, which 
was a great rarity among the Perſians, ſhe divided it between 
Statira and herſelf with a knife which was poiſoned on one 
fide only : the ſound part ſhe immediately eat, which encou- 
_ raged. Statira, though upon her guard, to eat the other; 
whereupon ſhe was that inſtant ſeized with horrible convulſi- 
ons and died in a few hours. Artaxerxes being greatly af- 
flicted for the loſs of his beloved wife, and ſuſpecting his mo- 
ther, cauſed all her domeſtics to be put to the rack, when 
Gygis, one of her confidants diſcovered the whole. Artaxer-' 
res cauſed Gygis, who was privy to the crime, to be put to 
a cruel death, and confined his mother to Babylon, telling her, 
that he would never ſet his foot within the gates of that city 
while ſhe was there; but at length, time having alleviated 
his grief, he allowed her to return to court, where, by an 
entire ſubmiſſion to his will, ſhe regained bis favour, and bore 


VNV. Lace- non ſway at court to her death . 


demoni- - AFTER the death of Cyrus, 7. /aphernes being ſent back to 
ans make his former government, .and moreover inveſted with the ſame 
War upon power which had been given to Cyrus, he began to harraſs and 
eb: Perſi- oppreſs the Greek cities, that were within the verge of his au- 


_ thority and had ſided with that unfortunate prince. Where- 
You of upon they ſent ambaſſadors to the Lacedemonians imploring 


* * their aſſiſtance and protection. The Lacedemonians, having 
- 44 now ended the long war which they had waged with the A- 
loom Chriſt thenians, laid hold of this opportunity of breaking again with 


400. the Per ſiaus, and ſent Thimbro with an army "_ _ 


| PLUTARCE. in Artax. 
| which 
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which being ſtrengthened by the conjunction of thoſe forces 
that Xenophon brought back from Pera, they took the field 
againſt T1ſſaphernes. But Thimbro being ſoon recalled upon 
ſome complaints and ſent into baniſhment, Dercyllidas was 
appointed to ſucceed him. As he was both a brave general 
and a famous engineer, he was attended with far better ſuc- 
ceſs than his predeceſſor. Upon his firſt arrival finding that 


Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabazus, governors of the two neighbour- 


ing provinces, were at variance with each other, he made a 
truce with the former, and marching againſt the latter with 
all his forces drove him quite out of olis and ſeveral cities 
of other provinces. Pharnabazus, fearing he might invade 
Phrygia the chief province of his government, was glad to 
make a truce with him, leaving him in poſſeſſion of what he 
had taken. Upon this truce he marched into Bithynia, where 
he took up his winter quarters to avoid being chargeable to 
his allies. At the ſame time Pharnabazzs took a journey to 
the Perſian court, and there made loud complaints againſt 


Tiſapbernes, for concluding a peace with Dercyllidas inſtead 


of aſſiſting him againſt the common enemy. He likewiſe 
earneſtly preſſed the king to equip a great fleet, and appoint 


Conon the Athenian, then an exile in Cyprus, admiral, telling 
him, that as Conon was the beſt ſea-commander of his time, 
he might by that means obſtruct the paſſage of all farther re- 
cruits from Greece, and ſoon put an end to the power of the 
| Lacedemonians in Afia. His propoſal was approved of by the 
king, who immediately ordered 500 talents to be paid him 


for the equipment of a fleet, with inſtructions to give Conon 
the command of it v. 1 5 | 
In the mean time Dercyllidas, having reduced Atarna, 
marched into Caria, where Tiſſaphernes uſually reſided. For 
the Lacedemonians, believing that, if he were attacked there, 
he would comply with all their demands in order to fave that 
province, had ſent Dercyllidas expreſs orders to march thither. 
This Tifſaphernes and Pharnabazus no ſooner heard but they 
united againſt Dercyllidas, whom they came up with in fo 
diſadvantageous a poſt, that had they charged him immediately, 
he muſt inevitably have periſhed. Pharnabazus was for at- 
tacking him, but Tif/ſaphernes, who at the battle of Cunaxe 
had experienced their valour, could not be brought to venture 


an engagement; but ſent heralds to Dercyllidas to invite him 
to a parley, in which propoſals for a peace being offered on 


both ſides, they made a truce till the anſwer of their reſpec- 


tive maſters ſhould be known. Thus Dercyllidas and his 
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army were ſaved from utter deſtruction, through the cow 
ardice of his enemy, when nothing elſe could have delivered 
them 3. 

In the mean time the Lacedemonians, receiving accounts 
from Aſia, that the king of Perfia was equipping a power- 
ful fleet on the coaſts of Phæ nice, Syria, and Cilicia, and 
ſuppoſing it to be deſigned, as it truly was, againſt them, 
reſolved to ſend Ageſilaus, one of their kings, into Ia, in 


Ageſilaus order to make a diverſion. All things being ready for this 


paſſer into expedition, Ageſilaus ſet fail with a conſiderable body of 
troops, and arrived at Epheſus before any of the king's offi- 
Year of cers had the leaſt intimation of this defign ; with ſuch 
at Sparta. 
Ageſilaus upon his arrival took the field with 10,000 foot, 
Che, and 4000 horſe, and, finding no body in a condition to op- 
4 poſe him, carried all before him. Whereupon Tiſſaphernes 
CANA ſent a meſſenger to enquire for what end he was come into 
Afia, and why he had taken up arms. Ageſilaus replied, that he 
was come to aſſiſt the Greets inhabiting Afia, and reſtore 
them to their antient liberty. Tiſſaphernes, being quite un- 
prepared for a war, aſſured Agefilaus, that his maſter would 
grant him what he demanded, provided he committed no 
acts of hoſtility till the return of an expreſs which he had fent 

to court. Ageſilaus believed him, and a truce was agreed on 
and ſworn to on both ſides. But Tiſſaphernes, without any 

regard to his oath, made eter erin truce than to ai- 
ſemble troops on all fides, and ſend to the king for more 
forces, and as ſoon as he received them, he ſent word to 
Ageſilaus to depart Afia, denouncing war him in caſe 


of refuſal. This meſſage greatly alarmed the Lacedemonians 


and their confederates, as not believing themſelves in a con- 


dition to oppoſe the now numerous army of Tiſſapbernes, 
who had been joined by auxiliaries _ 
Per ſian empire. As for — he heard 77 
phernes's heralds with a gay and eaſy air, and defired 

to tell their maſter, that he was under 1 
bim, for having made the gods by his 
Perſia, and friends to Greece. Horieg with chi 
miſſed the heralds, he drew all his forces t 
a feint, as if he intended to invade Caria; 
underſtood, that Tiſſaphernes had cauſed all 
march into that province, he turned ſhort : 
Phrygia. As his coming thither was wholly unexpected, he 
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over-ran c of the pr ovince without an ſition 
took 222 and, loaded with an r booty, 
marched back by the ſea-coaſt into Jonia, and wintered at 
Epheſus 9. 

EARLY in the ſpring Agefilaus took the field, and gave 
out that his deſign was to invade Lydia. But Tiſſaphernes, 
who had not forgot the ſtratagem of the former campaign, 
took it for 


Caria, and accordingly made his troops march to the defence 


of that province. But Ageſilaus led his army, as he had 
given out, into Lydia, and approached Sardis. Wheretpon 
 Tiſſaphernes recalled his forces from their former rout, with 
a deſign to relieve the place. But Caria being a very moun- 


tainous country and unfit for horſe, he had marched thither 
only with the foot, and left the horſe behind on the borders of 
thatprovince. Whence on their marching back to the relief of 
Sardis, the horſe being _ 8 —_— before the foot, 
geſelaus took the advantage of vourable an opportunity, 
2 fell upon them * foot could come up to thei 
affiftance. The Perfians were routed at the very firſt onſet, 
and Agefil aus, becoming by this victory maſter of the field, 
over-ran the whole country, and enriched both himſelf and 
his army with the ſpoils of the conquered Perfians ?. 


granted, that he now truly intended to fall upon 


33 


Tas loſs of this battle greatly incenſed the king againſt Tiſa- 
Tiſſaphernes, and encreaſed the ſuſpicion which he had before phernes 
conceived of him, as if he had ſomething elſe in view beſides pur to 


his maſter's intereſt. At the ſame time Conon, arriving at death. 


the Perfran court, heightened the king's diſpleaſure with new 
complaints againſt him; for he had deprived the ſoldiers on 
board Conan s fleet of their pay, and thereby diſabled him from 


doing the king any ſervice. Queen Paryſatis, actuated by an 
irreconcileable hatred againſt all thoſe who had any ſhare in 


the death of her fon Cyrus, did not fail on this occafion to 


aggravate the charges brought againſt him. Hereupon the 


king reſolved to put him to death, but being afraid to attack 


him openly, by reaſon of the great authority he had in Aſia, 


be charged Tithrau/tes, captain of the guards, with that im- 


portant commiſſion, giving him at the ſame time two letters; 
the one directed to Tiſſaphernes, and impowering him to 

purſue the war againſt the Greeks in what manner he thought 
beft ; the other was addreſſed to Ariæus governor of Lari//a, 
_ commanding him to afſfiſt Tithrauftes, with his counſel and all 
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his forces, in ſeizing Tiſſaphernes. Upon the receipt of this 
letter, Ariæus deſired Tiſaphernes to come to him, that they 
might confer together about the operations of the enſuing cam- 
paign. Tiſſaphernes, who ſuſpected nothing, went to him 
with a guard only of 300 men. But while he was bathing, 
according to the Perſian cuſtom, and diſarmed, he was ſeized 
and put into the hands of Tithrauſtes, who cauſed his head to 
be ſtruck off and ſent into Perſia. The king gave it to Pary- 
ſatis, an acceptable preſent to one of her revengeful tem- 
per 1. 3 Wy 

_ Upon the death of Tiſſaphernes, Tithrauſtes, who was ap- 
pointed to ſucceed him, ſent great preſents to Ageſilaus, _ 
him, that the cauſe of the war being removed, and the 
author of all their differences put to death, nothing could 
prevent an accommodation ; that the king his maſter would 
allow the Greek cities in fa to enjoy their liberty, paying 


him the cuſtomary tribute, which was all that the Lacedemo- 


nians required when they firſt began the war. Ageſilaus re- 
plied, that he could not come to any agreement without or- 


ders from Sparra. However, as he was willing to give T:- 


thrauſtes the ſatisfaction of removing out of his province, he 
marched into Phrygia, which was the province of Pharna- 
bazus, Tithrauſtes paying him thirty talents to defray the 


Charges of his march. Upon his march he received a letter 


from the magiſtrates of Sparta, giving him the command 
of the fleet as well as of the land-forces. By this new com- 
miſſion he was appointed ſole commander of all the troops in 
Afia, both by ſea and land. This drew him down to the 
ſea-coaſt, where he put the fleet in good order, and appointed 
Piſander, his wife's brother, admiral, ordering him forth- 
with to put to ſea. In this he was more influenced by private 


affection for his brother-in-law, than by the due regard he 


ought to have had for the public good; for though Piſander 


was a man of great courage and valour, yet he was not in 
other reſpects equal to that truſt, as the event ſufficiently 


proved *, Os 

Ageſilaus, having ſettled the maritime affairs, purſued his 
deſign of invading Phrygia, where he reduced many cities, 
and amaſſed great ſums of money, maintaining his army on 


the territories of Pharnabazus in great affluence. From thence 
be marched ii to Paphlagonia, being invited thither by Spith- 


ridates, a noble Perſian, who had revolted from the king. 


1XexopH. ubi ſupra. | Dropos, I. xiv. p-. 220. Pol vx. 
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There he concluded a league with Cotys king of that country, 
and returning into Phrygia took the ftrong city of Daſcylium, 
and wintered there in the palace of Pharnabazus, obliging the 
adjacent countries toſupply his army with all ſorts of proviſions*. 
Tithrauftes, finding that Agefilaus was for carrying on the 
war in Afia, ſent Timocrates of Rhodes into Greece, with large 
ſams of money, to corrupt the leading men in their cities, 
and rekindle a war againſt the Laced:monians. This ftrata - 
gem produced the intended effect; for the cities of Thebes, 
Argos, Corinth, and others, entering into confederacy, ob- 

liged the Lacedemonians to recal their king, as we ſhall ſee 
in its proper place. In the beginning of the next ſpring as 
Agefilaus was ready to take the field, Pharnabazas invited him 
to an interview, and he accepting the invitation, Pharna- 

bazus, after expatiating on the ſervices he had done the La- 
cedemonians in their war with the Athenians, reproached them 
with ingratitude, ſince, in teturn for ſo many favours, they 
had pillaged his palace, and ravaged his lands at Daſcylium, 
which were his hereditary eſtate. As what he ſaid was true, 
Ageſilaus and the Lacedemonians that attended him, were to 
ſuch a degree aſhamed in ſeeing themſelves fo juſtly upbraid- 
ed with ingratitude, that they knew not what to anſwer, no, 
how to excuſe ſuch an ungenerous proceeding. However 
to make him the beſt amends they could, they obliged then? 
ſelves by a folemn promiſe not to invade any of the pro 
vinces under his government, ſo long as there were other” 
into which they might carry the war againſt the Perfian king®. 
They were as good as their word, and immediately with- 
drew with a deſign to invade the upper parts of Aſia, and 
proſecute the war in the very heart of the Perſian empire. 
But while A. eſilaus was projecting this expedition, a meſſen- 
ger arrived at the camp from Sparta, acquainting him, that Ageſilaus 
the Ephori recalled him to defend his own country, againſt TT. 
which ſeveral ſtates of Greece had formed a ſtrong confe- ce Fl ood 
deracy. He readily complied with this order, and made all 608. 
the haſte thither he could, complaining at his departure, 3 
that the Perſians had driven him out of Aſia with thirty Chriſt 
thouſand archers, alluding to the Perfian Darics, which 594 
were pieces of * ſtamped on one ſide with the * of an (FYW 
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Conon, on his return from the Perfian court, having brought 
money enough to pay the ſoldiers and mariners their arrears, 


and ſupply the fleet with arms and proviſions, took Pharna- 


bazus on board, and forthwith ſet fail in queſt of the enemies. 
The Perſian fleet conſiſted of go veſſels and upwards ; 

that of the Lacedemonians was not ſo numerous, but their ſhips 
were larger. They came in view of each other near Cnidos, 
a maritime city of A Minor. Conon, who had in ſome 


meaſure occaſioned the taking of Athens by loſing the ſea-fight 


at Agoſpotamos, or the Goats river, was determined to uſe 
his utmoſt efforts in order to retrieve that misfortune, and 
efface by a glorious victory the diſgrace of his former defeat. 
On the other hand, P:/ander was deſirous to juſtify by his 
conduct and valour the choice which Ageſilaus his brother-in- 
law had made in appointing him admiral. In effect he behaved 
with extraordinary courage, and had at firſt ſome advantage. 
But Conon having boarded his ſhip and killed him with his 


demonians on hand, the reſt of the fleet betook themſelves to flight, 


defeated at 
Cnidos. 


Conon purſued them, took fifty of their ſhips, and, having 
gained a complete victory, put an end to the power of the 
Lacedemonians in thoſe parts. The conſequence of this victory 


was a general revolt of all the allies of Sparta; ſome declar- 


ing for the Athenians, and others reſuming their antient li- 


| berty. After this battle the empire of the Lacedemonians de- 


clined daily, till at length the overthrows, which they received 
at Leuctra and Mantinea, compleated their downfal u. 
AFTER this victory Conon and Pharnabazus being maſters 


5 at ſea ſailed round the iſlands and coaſts of Aſia, reducing the 
cities, which in thoſe parts were ſubject to the Lacedemonians. 


Seftus and Abydus were the only two cities that held out againſt 
them. Pharnabazus attacked them by land, azad Conon by 
ſea; but neither ſucceeding in the attempt, the former on the 
approach of winter retired home, leaving Conon to take care 


of the fleet, and ſtrengthen it with as many ſhips as he could 


aſſemble from the cities on the Helleſpont, againſt the enſuing 
ſpring *. 1 Ber 0 
Conon having aſſembled, purſuant to his commiſſion, a 
powerful fleet againſt the time appointed, took Pharnaba- 
215 again on board, and ſteering his courſe thro” the iſlands, 
landed in Melos the moſt diſtant of them all. Having reduced 
tiis iſland, as lying very convenient for the invading of Laco- 
nia, the country of the Lacedemonians, he made from thence 


a deſcent on the coaſts of that province, pillaged all the mari- 


u XexoPH. ubi ſupra. p. 518. Diopox. I. xiv. p. 302. JusTIN, 
I. i. c. 2, 3. XI Vor E. ibid. p. 534. Diopos, I. xiv. p. 441. 
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time places, and loaded his fleet with an immenſe booty. Af- 
ter this Pharnabazus returning to his government of Phrygia, 
Conon obtained leave of him to repair to Athens with 80 ſhips 
and 50 talents, in order to rebuild the walls of that city, ha- 
ving firſt convinced him, that nothing could more effectually 
contribute to the weakening of Sparta, than putting Athens | 
in in a condition to rival its power. He no ſooner arrived 88 
at Piræus, the port of Athens, but he began the work, which, 37% b. 
as he had a great number of hands and was ſeconded by the 1%. of 
zeal of all thoſe that were well inclined to the Athenians, was Athens. 
ſoon compleated, and the city. not only reſtored to its former Year of 
ſplendor, but rendered more formidable than ever to its ene- the Flood, 
mies. Thus Athens was rebuilt by the Perſians, who had 2606. 
deſtroyed it, and fortified at the expence and with the ſpoils Year be- 
of the Lacedemonians, who had diſmantled it. Conor, having fore 
rebuilt the walls of the city, of the port, and thoſe which Chriſt — 
led from the former to the latter, and were called the Long- 39 19 
walls, diſtributed the 50 talents, which he had received of WWW 2 
Pbarnabazus, among his citizens, and offered the gods a ſa- 
crifice of an hundred oxen, in thankſgiving for the happy re- 
eſtabliſhment of his native country 7. = 
Tux Lacedemonians could not behold without great con- 
cern ſo glorious a revolution, and finding themſelves unable 
to maintain a war, with men as brave as themſelves aſſiſted 
with the treaſures of Perſia, diſpatched Antalcidas one of 
their citizens to Tiribazus, governor of Sardis, enjoining him 
to conclude a peace with Artaxerxes upon the moſt advantage- 
ous terms he could. The other cities of Greece, in alliance | 
with the Athenians, ſent at the ſame time their deputies, and Is 
Conon was at the head of thoſe from Athens. The terms, f 
which Antalcidas propoſed, were, that the king ſhould poſſeſ 4 
all the Greek cities in ¶ſa; but the iſlands and other cities in b 
Greece ſhould enjoy their liberty, and be governed by their 1 
own laws. As theſe propoſals were very advantageous to the 1 
king and diſhonourable to the Greeks in general, the other 
ambaſſadors were all unanimous in rejecting them. The I. bf 
cedemonians, bearing an implacable hatred to Conon for the 
reſtoring of Athens, had charged Antalcidas to accuſe him to | 
_ Tiribazus of having purloined the king's money for the carry- ö 
ing on of that work, and of having formed a deſign for the | 
taking of olis and Jonza from the Per ſians, and uniting them 
anew to the republic of Athens. Upon theſe accuſations 
Tiribazus ſeized him, and, having ſupplied the Lacedemonians 
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underhand with conſiderable ſums of money for the equipping 
of a fleet againſt the Athenians, ſet out for the Perſian court 
to give the king an account of his negotiations. Artaxerxes 
was well pleaſed with the terms which the Lacedemonians had 
propoſed, and directed him to put the laſt hand to the treaty. 
At the ſame time Tiribazus laid before the king the accuſati- 

ons which the Lacedemonians had brought againſt Conon. 
Whereupon he was, according to ſome writers*, ſent to Saſa 
and there put to death by the king's s command; but the ſilence 
of Xenophon, who was his contemporary, as to his death, 
makes us doubt of the truth of this event 2. 

WuII E Tiribazus was attending the court, Suthras was 
charged to guard the coaſts of Afia in his abſence. On this 
occaſion obſerving the havock, which the Lacedemonians had 

made in all the maritime provinces, he conceived ſuch an 
averſion to them, that he ſent what ſupplies he could ſpare to 
- their enemies the Athenians. This obliged the Lacedemonians 
to ſend Thimbro into Aſia to renew the war there; but, as 
they were not in a condition to ſupply him with men or money 
ſufficient for ſuch an undertaking, he was ſoon cut off, and 
his army diſperſed by the ſuperior power of the Per fans. 
 Diphridas was ſent in his room to carry on the war with the 
ſcattered remains of his army; but was attended with no bet- 
ter ſucceſs, all their attempts upon Aſia after the battle of 
Cunidos being but faint ſtruggles of a declining power. In the 
mean time Tiribazus returning from Suſa ſummoned all the 
deputies of the Greet cities to be preſent at the reading of the 
treaty, which had been already approved of by the king. The 
terms were; that all the Greek cities in Afia ſhould be ſubject 
to the king of Perſia, and beſides, the iilands of Cyprus and 


PR ace Clazomene ; that the iſlands of Seren, Lemnos, and Imbros 


of r ſhould be reſtored to the Athenians; and all the cities of Greece, 
cidas. whether ſmall or great, ſhould be declared free. By the ſame 


Vear of treaty Artaxerxes engaged to join thoſe who accepted the terms 


the Flood, he propoſed, and aſſiſt them to the utmoſt of his power againſt 
2512. fuch as ſhould reject them. Theſe conditions were equally 


3 1. diſadvantageous and diſhonourable to the Grecian name; 


however, as Greece was extremely weakened and exhauſted 
by domeſtic diviſions, and therefore no-ways in a condition 
to carry on a war againſt ſo powerful a prince, they were all 
forced to ſwear to the treaty. This is called the peace w 
Antalcidas, ſor he was the firſt that propoſed it, giving up 

the Perfians, with the utmoſt 3 injuſtice and baſeneſs, all the 
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Greeks ſettled in Afia, for whole liberty Ageſilaus had ſo long 


contended b. 3 
Artaxerxes, being now quite diſengaged from the Grecian 
war, turned his whole power againſt Evagoras king of Cyprus, 
whom he had long before deſigned to drive out of that iſland, 
but had never been at leiſure to put his deſign in execution. 
Evagoras was deſcended from the antient kings of Salamine, 
the capital city of the iſland of Cyprus. His anceſtors had 
held that city for many ages in quality of ſovereigns; but 


were at laſt driven out by the Perfians, who, making them 


ſelves maſters of the whole iſland, reduced it to a Perſian pro- 
vince. Evagoras, who was a man of extraordinary parts, 
not brooking to live in ſubjection to a foreign yoke, expelled 


Abdymon a Citian, governor of Salamine for the king of Perſia, 


and took poſſeſſion of his paternal kingdom. Artaxerxes at- 


tempted to recover that city, but being diverted by the Greet 


war, and finding Evagoras determined to hold out to the laſt, 
gave over, or rather put off, that enterprize. In the mean 
time Conen, by means of Cteſias the Cnidian, who was chief 
phyſician to Artaxerxes, made up all differences between 
Evagoras and Artaxerxes, the latter promiſing not to moleſt 
him in the poſſeſſion of his ſmall kingdom. But Evagoras, 


who was every way qualified for great undertakings, could 


not content himſelf with the city of Salamine alone. He ex- 


_ tended his dominions, and by degrees made himſelf maſter, 
in a manner, of the whole iſland of Cyprus. The Amathufi- 


ans, Solians, and Citians, alone of thoſe iſlanders, held out 
againſt him. Theſe had recourſe to Artaxerxes, who, beco- 
ming jealous of the power of this active and wile prince, pro- 
miſed them an immediate and powerful ſupport. But being 
employed elſewhere, he could not perform his promiſe ſo ſoon 
as he expected. Having at length concluded a peace with the 


 _ Greehs, he bent all his force againſt Evagoras, determined to 


drive him quite out of the iſland. The Athenians, notwith- 
ſtanding the treaty of peace lately made with the Per ſians, 


and the many favours received at the king's hands, could not 


forbear aſſiſting their old ally, who had befriended them on 


all occaſions, Having therefore equipped ten men of war, 


they ſent them, with all poſſible expedition, under the com- 
mand of Philecrates to aſſiſt him. But the Lacedemonian 


fleet, commanded by Teleutias brother to Ageſilaus, falling in 


with them near the iſle of Rhodes, ſurrounded them, ſo that 
not one ſhip could eſcape . The Athenians, determined to 
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aſſiſt Evagoras at all adventures, ſent Chabrias with another 
fleet and a conſiderable number of land- forces on board to join 
him. This new ſupply arrived ſafe, and in a ſhort time obli- 
ged the whole ifland to ſubmit to Evagoras. But the Atheni- 
ans being forced, by the articles of a new treaty concluded 
between Artaxerxes and the cities of Greece, to recal Chabrias, 
the Per ſians attacked with all their forces the iſland of Cyprus, 
N not doubting, but they ſhould ſoon reduce it, ſince no ſupplies 
be Perſi- could be ſent thither from Greece. The king's army conſiſted 
ans invade of 300,000 men, and his fleet of 300 ſhips. The land- for- 
Cyprus ces were commanded by Orontes ſon-in-law to Artaxerxes, 
with 300, and the fleet by Gaus the ſon of Tamus, whom we have men- 
Oo men. tioned above. Tiribazus was commander in chief both of the 
Yearof ſea and land-forces. Evagoras, ſeeing himſelf threatened with 
the Flood, ſo qreadful a war, had recourſe to all thoſe princes who were 
_ 7 at enmity with the Perſians, receiving ſupplies, both of men 
ger Chriſt and money, from the Egyptians, Libyans, Arabians, Tyrians, 
_ and other nations. Beſides, as he had amaſſed immenſe trea- 
u fures, he hired a great number of mercenaries of various nati- 
ons. As he had a great many fmall veſſels, he intercepted 
all the enemies ſhips that brought proviſions from the conti- 
nent, and thereby reduced their numerous army, after their 
landing in the ifland, to ſuch ſtraits, that they began to mu- 
tiny, and killed ſeveral of their officers. But the whole Peri- 
an fleet putting to ſea, the army was again plentifully ſupplied 
from Cilicia. At the ſame time Ewvagoras likewiſe received 
a great ſupply of corn and fifty ſhips from Egypt, which, to- 
gether with thoſe he had fitted out himſelf, ing up a fleet 


of 200 ſail, he advanced to attack the whole naval force of 


the Perſians. At firſt he had the adv and took or de- 
ſtroyed ſeveral of the enemies ſhips ; but Gaus advancing with 

a few ſhips attacked him with ſuch vigour, that Euagoras was 
obliged to retire after an obſtinate reſiſtance. The reſt of the 
Perſian fleet, being encouraged by the example of their admi- 
ral, returned to the charge, and at laſt obtained a 
victory, driving the enemy's ſhips into their harbours. Evage- 
ras with a few ſhips eſcaped to Salamine, where he was im- 
mediately cloſely beſieged both by ſea and land. Aſter this 
victory Tiribaxus went in perſon to acquaint the king with 
the ſucceſs that attended his arms in Cyprus, and having obtain- 
ed 2000 talents for the uſe of the army, he returned with 
that new ſupply to carry on the war more vigorouſly than ever. 
During his abſence, Evagoras, leaving the defence of the city 
to his ſon Pythagoras, got through the enemies fleet in the 
dead of the night with ten ſhips and ſailed for Egypt, in hopes 

- of engaging Acheris, king of that country, to join him with 
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all his forces. But not obtaining from him the aid he expected, 
and finding on his return the city reduced to the laſt extremi- 
ties, and himſelf deſtitute of all means of raiſing the ſiege, 


he was obliged to capitulate. The propofals made to him 


were; that heſhould abandon all the cities of Cyprus, except 
Salamine, which he ſhould hold of the king, as a ſervant of 
his lord, and pay an annual tribute. The extremity to which 
he was reduced obliged him to accept the other conditions, 


hard as they were; but he could by no means be brought to 
conſent to that of holding Salamine, as a ſervant under his 


maſter, and perſiſted in declaring, that he would hold it no 
otherwiſe than as a king under a king. Tir:bazus, who com- 
manded in chief, would not make the leaſt alteration, nor 
abate any thing of his pretenſions ; whereupon Evagoras, bo- 
ing determined to die ſword in hand rather than yield to ſuch 


terms, broke off the conference, and applied himſelf entirely 
to the defence of the city 4. | 8 


In the mean time Orontes, who commanded the land-forces, 


not being able to brook the ſuperiority which Tiribazus had 
cover him, as being intruſted with the whole management of 
the war, and jealous of the ſucceſs that attended him, wrote 


ſecretly to court, accuſing him amongſt other things of form- 


ing deſigns againſt the king's intereſt, and holding a private 


correſpondence with the Lacedemonians. Upon the receipt of 
theſe letters, Artaxerxes immediately diſpatched orders to O- 
rontes to ſeize Tiribazus and ſend him priſoner to court, which 


being without delay put in execution, the chief command was 
| conferred upon Orontes. But the army being very much diſ- 


ſatisfied with the change, many left the ſervice, and others re- 
fuſed to obey their new commander. Whereupon Orontes was 


_ obliged to renew the treaty with Evagoras, and conclude it 
upon terms which Tiribazus had rejected; for he conſented, 


that he ſhould hold Salamine as king of that city, paying only 


a ſmall tribute to the king of Perſia. Thus the ſiege was 
' raiſed, and a peace concluded with Evagoras, after a war 
which had coſt the Perſians above 50,000 talents, that is near 


ten millions of our money ©. For the elogy and character of 


this prince we refer the reader to Iſocrates. 
Tre peace concluded with Evagoras did not put an end to 


the war in thoſe parts. For Gaus, reſenting the unjuſt uſage 


of Tiribazus, whoſe daughter he had married, and fearing to 
be involved in the ſame proſecution with his father-in-law, and 
put to death on bare ſuſpicions, ſent deputies to Acboris king 
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of Eyypt, and having concluded an alliance with him againſt 

the king of Perfia, openly revolted, and was joined by a great 

part both of the fleet and army, moſt of the officers being in- 

tirely at his devotion. He'likewiſe ſolicited the Lacedemoni- 

ans to come into the league, aſſuring them, that he in his 

turn would, at the end of the war, employ all his forces in 

their favour, and make them maſters of all Greece. They 
hearkened favourably to theſe propoſals, and embraced with 
Joy ſuch an opportunity of making war upon the Perſians, be- 

ing highly diſſatisfied with the peace of Antalcidas. But, be- 

fore matters were ripe for execution, Gaus was treacherouſly 

flain by one of his own officers, and Tachos, who took upon 

him to carry on the ſame deſign, ſoon died ; whereby the 

vait preparations they had made came to nothing; and the 
Lacedemonians never afterwards meddled with the affairs of 

Aja t. | | | 

Artaxerx- Artaxerxes had no ſooner finiſhed the Cyprian war, but he 
es invades entered upon another againſt the Caduſians, who perhaps had 
the Cadu- revolted, for authors are ſilent as to the occaſion of this war. 
ſians wwith This people inhabited the mountains between the Euxine and 
#1 ſucceſs. Caſpian ſeas, and, being from their infancy inured to a 
Year of hard and laborious life, were accounted a very warlike race. 
the Fiood, The king marched in perſon againſt them at the head of 
2515. 300,000 foot and 20,000 horſe : But, the country by rea- 
1 ſon of its barrenneſs not affording proviſions ſufficient to main- 
| 4 rut tain ſo numerous an army, they were ſoon reduced to feed 
upon the beaſts of burden which accompanied the army ; and 
F theſe became ſo ſcarce, that an aſs's head was ſold for 60 
drachmas. The king's proviſions too began to fall ſhort, 
and only a few horſes remained. In this ſad poſture of affairs, 
7:iribazus contrived a ſtratagem which ſaved the king and the 
army. He followed the court in this expedition, or rather 
was carried about as a priſoner, being in diſgrace by reaſon of 
the crimes laid to his charge by Orontes, as we have ſaid above. 
The Caduſians had two kings, who were encamped apart from 
each other. Tiribazus, who took care to be informed of all 
that paſſed in the enemy's camp, ſound that there was ſome _ 
miſunderſtanding between them, and that the jealouſy and 
miſtruſt, which they had of each other, prevented their act- 
ing in concert, Whereupon he adviſed the king to enter in- 
to a treaty with them, and, taking upon himſelf the whole ma- 
nagement of it, went in perſon to one of the kings, and ſent 
his ſon to the other. Each of them informed the king, to 
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whom he applied, that the other had ſent ambaſſadors to treat 
ſeparately with Artaxerxes, and adviſed him to loſe no time, 
but make his peace as ſoon as poflible, that the conditions 

5 be the more advantageous. Their negotiations had the 


red effect, and both princes were brought ſeparately to ſub- 
= to the king, which ſaved both him and his army from im- 


pending deſtruction ? 

Tux king loſt in this ill-p rojected expedition a great num- 
ber of his beſt troops, and al his horfes. Among others who 
| loſt their lives on this occaſion was Camiſſares, by nation a 
Carian, a man of extraordinary courage and conduct. He 
was governor of Lexco-Syria, a province lying between Cili- 


cia and Cappadocia, and was ſucceeded in that government by 


his ſon Datames, who attended Artaxerxes in this expedition, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very particular manner; Datames 
vas the greateſt commander of his time, and by none ever 
excceded, as Cornelius Nepos, who has wrote his life, informs 
us, in courage, boldneſs, and abilities for contriving and exe- 
cuting military ſtratagems. But his eminent qualities and 
too great merit ens his ruin, as we ſhall have occaſion 
to relate hereafter. . 

O the king's return to Suſa, the eminent ſervice which 
Tiribazus had done him in that expedition inclined him to have 
his cauſe thoroughly examined, and to grant him a fair hear- 
ing. For that purpoſe he appointed three commiſſioners, who 
were all of eminent rank and diſtinguiſhed probity. Theſe, 
after an impartial diſcuſſion of the whole affair, were unani- 
mous in declaring him innocent ; whereupon he was by the 
king reſtored to his former honours, and Orontes his accuſer 
with diſgrace baniſhed the court >. 

Artaxerxes, being now at leiſure from all other engagements, 


reſolved to reduce the Egyptians, who had long before ſhaken 


off the Perſian yoke; and accordingly made great prepara- 
tions for that war. Acboris, who then reigned 1 in Egypt, fore- 


e s Her. in Artax p. 1023, 1024. Diovon. 1. xv. p. 452. 
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(A modern writer is of opinion | 76), that the Cadufians were 
deſcended from the 1/raelites of the ten tribes, which the king of 
Aſhria carried out of the land of Canaan ; but as he has no other 
foundation to ground his opinion upon but the ſimilitude between 
the words Cadufian and Keduſbim, which — Holy People, we 
eannot fall in with him. 


(76) Fuller Miel 1. ia. c. 5. 
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ſeeing the ſtorm, was not wanting on his ſide to provide a- 
gainſt it the beſt he could. He joined a great number of 
Greeks and other mercenaries, under the command of Cha- 
brias the Athenian, to his own ſubjects. Pharnabazus, being 
charged with the management of this war, ſent ambaſſadors to 
Athens, complaining of Chabrias for engaging to ſerve againſt 
the king of Perſia, with whom the ſtate of Athens lived in 
amity, and threatening the republic with his maſter's reſent- 
ment, if he were not immediately recalled. He demanded 
at the ſame time Ipbicrates, another Athenian, and the beſt 
general of his time, to command the Greet mercenaries in the 
erfian ſervice. The Athenians, who at that time had a great 
dependence on the Perſian king's friendſhip to ſupport them 
againſt their domeſtic enemies, recalled Chabrias, ordering 
him to repair to Athens on pain of death by a certain day. J- 
phicrates was ſent to take upon him the command of the 
Greek mercenaries in the Per/ian army. On his arrival hav- 
ing muſtered the forces he was to command, he ſo exerciſed 
them in all the arts of war, that they became very famous 
among the Greeks under the name of Iphicrateſan ſoldiers. 
And indeed he had time enough to inſtruct them before they 
entered upon action; for the Perſians being very flow in their 
preparations, two whale years elapſed before they were in a 
condition to take the field. Achoris, king of Egypt, died in 
the mean time, and was ſucceeded by Pſammuthis, who reign- 
ed only a year. After him Nepberotes reigned four months, 
and then Nectanebes, the firſt of the Sebennytic race, twelve 
year *..:. | | | 
N Artaxerxes, that he might draw more auxiliaries out of 
Greece for his Egyptian war, ſent ambaſſadors thicher to put 
an end to their domeſtic broils, and declare in his name, to 
the different ſtates and cities of that country, that it was his 
pleaſure they ſhould live in peace with each other upon the 
terms of the treaty of Antalcidas; and that, all gariſons be- 
ing withdrawn, each city ſhould be left to enjoy their liberty, 
and live according to their own laws This declaration was 
received with pleaſure by all the cities of Greece, except the 
T hebans, who, aſpiring to the empire of all Greece, refuſed 
| to conform to it *. 25 5 * 
His unſue- Ar length, all things being in a readineſs for the invaſion 
ceſiſul ex- of Egypt, the Perſian army was drawn together at Ace, ſince 
21 @- called Ptolemais, the place of the general rendezvous. In a 
fainſt E- | 0 : 
_TYpt. 4 EvuszB. Chron. Syacell. p. 257. 
| - > + = 
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review there, the army was found to conſiſt of 200, ooo Per- Year of 
ſians under the command of Pharnabazus, and 20, ooo Greeks the Flood, 
led by Iphicrates. Their forces by ſea were in proportion to 2625. 
thoſe by land; for their fleet conſiſted of 300 gallies, beſides Before 
an incredible number of veſſels which followed to furniſh both Chriſt, 

the fleet and the army with neceſſary proviſions. The army 374. 
and fleet began to move at the ſame time, and that they might 
act in concert, they ſeparated as little as poſſible. The war 
was to begin with the ſiege of Peluſum; but Nectanebes, having 
had ſufficient time to provide for the defence of that place, had 
rendered the approach to it impracticable both by ſea and 
land. The fleet therefore, inſtead of making a deſcent, as 
had been at firſt projected, failed from thence to the Mende- 

ſian mouth of the N ile; for the Nile at that time emptied it- 
ſelf into the ſea by ſeven different channels, and each of theſe 
was defended by a fort and a ſtrong gariſon. But the Mende- 
ian mouth of the Nile not being fo well fortified as the Peluſian, 
where the enemy was expected, they landed their forces there 
without any great oppoſition, carried the fortreſs that guard- 

_ ed it, and put all the Egyptians that were found in it to the 
ſword. After this action [phicrates was for reimbarking the 
troops without loſs of time, and attacking Memphis the ca- 
pital of Egypt. Had this opinion been followed, before the 

Egyptians recovered from the conſternation, which ſo formi- 
dable an invaſton and the blow already received had thrown 
them into, they would have found the place without any de- 
fence, and muſt have certainly taken it and re-conquered all 
Egypt. But the main body of the army not being yet come 
up, Pharnabazus would undertake nothing before their ar- 
rival. Iphicrates, in the utmoſt deſpair to ſee ſo favourable 
an opportunity loſt, which perhaps might never be retrieved, 
made preſſing inſtances for leave to attempt the place, with 
the mercenaries only that were.under his command. But 
Pharnabazus, out of a mean jealouſy of the honour that would 
redound to Ipbicrates, ſhould he ſucceed in the enterprize, 
would by no means hearken to his propoſal. This delay gave 

the Zgyprians time to recover their courage, and put them- 
ſelves in a condition to oppoſe any further attempts. For 
Nectanebes having lodged a ſufficient gariſon in Memphis, with 
the reſt took the field and fo harraſſed the Perſians, that they 
could not advance farther into the country; and the Nile at 
the accuſtomed period overflowing the land, the Perfians 

were obliged to return into Phænice, having loſt great part 
of their army in this unſucceſsful expedition. Thus ended 
this war, which had coſt immenſe ſums, two whole years 
having been ſpent in making the neceſſary preparations tor ſo 
ON fruitleſs 
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fruitleſs an attempt. The only effect that it produced was, 
an irreconcileable enmity between the two generals. For 
Pharnabazus, to excuſe himſelf, laid the whole blame of the 
miſcarriage upon Iphicrates, and he, with more reaſon, on 
Pharnabazus ; but being well apprized, that Pharnabazus 
would find more credit at the Perſian court than he, and re- 
membering what had happened to Conon, that he might not 
meet with the like fate, privately hired a ſhip and retired to 
Athens, Pharnabazus ſent ambaſſadors to Athens, accuſing 
him of making the Egyptian expedition miſcarry, and re- 
queſting the republic to puniſh him according to his demerit. 
The Athenians made no other anſwer, than that if he were 

found guilty he ſhould undergo the puniſhment he deſerved, 
But it ſeems they were ſo well convinced of his innocence, 

that they never called him to a trial on that account ; nay, 
he was not long after appointed ſole admiral of their whole 

fleet 1. 1 n 15 

TwELVE years after this expedition, Artaxerxes, who 
had not laid aſide the thoughts of ſubjecting Egypt, notwith- 
ſtanding his many miſcarriages in that attempt, began to 
make new preparations for the invading of that country. 
Tachos, who had ſucceeded Nect᷑anebes, drew together what 

forces he could to defend himſelf againſt ſo powerful an ene- 
my. To ftrengthen himſelf the more, he ſent into Greece to 
raiſe mercenaries, and prevailed with the Lacedemontans, who 

were at that time exaſperated againſt Artaxerxes, for oblig- 
ing them to include the Meſſenians in the late peace, to ſend 
a good number of troops under the command of Ageſilaus. 
This commiſſion did no ways redound to the honour of Age- 
filaus, for it was thought below the dignity of a king of Spar- 
ta, and a great commander, who hag acquired ſuch reputa- 
tion in the world, and was then above eighty, to become a 
Year of mercenary, and hire himſelf to a Barbarian. However, Age- 
the Flood, ſilaus, either out of vanity to be till at the head of an army, 
2637. for Tachos had promiſed to make him commander in chief of 
ear be. all his forces, or out of a proſpect of great gain, willingly ac- 
fore Chriſt cepted the commiſſion, and ſet fail for Egypt. On his land- 
* ing he was met by Tachos, who in their firſt interview con- 
OY V.<jved ſuch diſadvantageous ideas of him, that he ever after 
ſlighted his counſels and deſpiſed his perſon. For both he and 
his Egyptian generals expected to fee a great and magnificent 
prince, with an attire and equipage equal to the fame of his 
exploits ; and not a little old man, of a mean aſpect, and dreſt 


i Diopor. I. xv. p. 478. 
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in an old robe of coarſe ſtuff, without any pomp, magnificence, 
or outward ſhew. This haſty and ill-grounded impreſſion 
proved the ruin of Tachos; for he would allow Ageſilaus no 
other command but that of the mercenaries, which alone had 
been ſufficient to diſguſt ſo great, ſo old, and ſo experienced 
a commander, and was the firſt eauſe of his averſion to Tachos. 
The charge of the fleet he gave to Chabrias, reſerving to him- 
ſelf the chief command over all. Having joined the Egypt: - 
ans and mercenaries into one body, he reſolved to march into 
Phænice, thinking it more adviſeable to make that country 
the theatre of the war, than to expect the enemy at home. 
Ageſilaus, being appriſed of the bad conſequences that might 
attend this reſolution, adviſed him againſt it, remonſtrating, 
that his affairs were not ſo well ſettled in Egypt as to admit of 
his abſence, and that it would be more for his intereſt to ma- 
nage the war abroad by his lieutenants, and ſtay himſelf in 
his kingdom to be at hand in caſe of any diſturbance. Tachos 
defpiſed this wiſe counſel, and expreſſed no leſs diſregard for 
him on all other occaſions. But the event ſhewed, that Age- 
filaus's advice was the reſult of a very prudent forecaſt ; for, 
while Tachos was in Phenice, the Egyptians revolting ſet up 
Nectanebus his couſin, or, as Diadorus calls him, his ſon, in 
his ftead. Ageſilaus, laying hold of this opportunity to vent 
his reſentment againſt Tachos, joined the revolters, and drove 
him quite out of Egypt. The dethroned prince fled firſt to 
S:don, and from thence to the Per/ian court, where he was 
not only received with great kindneſs, but entruſted with 

command of the troops againſt the rebels ® (R). 


= Diooos. I. 15. 397,—401. Prur. in A081. p. 616, 
618. Corn. Nee. in Ageſ. c. $, | | | 


(R) Plutarch condemns Agefilaus as gui'ty of treachery in thus 
turning his arms againſt the prince who had hired him. But Agef- 
laus alledged in his juſtification, that he had been ſent to aſſiſt the 
Egyptians, and that therefore, as they had taken up- arms againſt 
Tachos, he could not ſerve againſt them without new orders from 
Sparta. He accordingly diſpatched meſſengers thither, and the in- 
ſtructions he received were to act as he ſhould judge moſt advanta- 
geous for his country; whereupon he immediately declared for 
Nectanebus. Thus Agefilaus pretended to cover ſo criminal a con- 
duct, ſays Plutarch; but if we remove that deluſive blind of the 
public good, the only true name that can be given to this action, is 
that of pany and treaſon (77). NAenophon endeavours to palliate 
his conduct by ſaying, that Agefilaus joined that king who ſeemed 
the beſt affected to Greece (78). 9 


(774 Flu. is 4gft. (78) Xemyb. dereg. deci. ... 


33. Hiſtory of the Perſians- Boo 1. 

ToWARDs the latter end of the reign of Artaxerxes, great 
diſturbances aroſe in the Perſian court, rent into factions by 
his ſons, each making parties among the nobility to ſupport 
their pretenſions to the crown. He had 115 ſons by his con- 
cubines, and three by his queen, viz. Darius, Ariaſpes, and 
Ochus. To put a ſtop to theſe practices and contentions, he 
declared Darius the eldeſt his ſucceſſor, and the better to ſettle 
him on the throne, allowed him to aſſume the title of king, and 
wear the Tiara, even in his own life-time. But this not con- 
tenting the young prince's ambition, who was alſo diſguſted 


with his father for refuſing him one of his concubines whom 


he demanded, he formed a deſign againſt the old king's life, 
and engaged in the conſpiracy fifty of his brothers. Tiribazus, 
whom we have often mentioned in this hiſtory, contributed 


the moſt to his taking this unnatural reſolution, and that for 


a like ſubject of diſcontent. Artaxerxes had promiſed him in 
marriage one of his daughters, but falling in love with her 
married her himſelf, and to make him amends, having pro- 


miſed him another daughter, he married that likewiſe. Theſe 


wicked attempt. The number of the eonſpira 


4 
| 0 | 
4 
| 
| Artaxerx- 
os Mne- 
mon dies. 


two diſappointments provoked Tiribazus to ſuch a degree, that 
to revenge the affront he ſtirred up the young king to that 
tors was alrea- 


dy very formidable, and · the day fixed for the execution of 


their deſign, when an eunuch, who was privy to the plot, 


_ diſcovered it to the king. Whereupon the conſpirators were 


ſeized, as they were entering the king's palace, and all put 


to death. | 


Darius being thus cut off, the ſame contention was re- 
vived, which before his being declared king had rent the court 
into ſeveral factions. Three of his brothers were competi- 
tors, Ariaſpes, Ochus, and Arſames. The two firſt claimed 
the crown in right of their birth, being the king's ſons by his 
queen ; the third only by the king's favour, who tenderly 
loved him, though only the ſon of a concubine. Ochus, 
prompted by his reſtleſs ambition, found means to get rid of 
his two rivals. For Ariaſpes being of an eaſy temper, and 


very credulous, he ſuborned the eunuchs of the palace to 


threaten him in the king's name in ſuch manner, that, ex- 


pecting every moment to be treated as Darius had been, he 


poiſoned himſelf to avoid a more cruel death. But Arſames 
ſtill remaining to rival him in his pretenſions, and being, for his 
wiſdom and other princely virtues, in the opinion of his fa- 
ther and all others, the moſt worthy of the crown, he cauſed 
him to be aſſaſſinated by Hurpates the fon of Tiribazus. This 
loſs added to the former, and the wickedneſs which attended 
both, overwhelmed the king, who was thgn 94 years _ 


1 
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with ſuch grief, that, not being able to bear up againſt it, he Vear of 
broke his 75 and died in = 46th year of his reign . He the Flood 
was a mild and generous prince, and governed with great =” 
clemency and juſtice ; whence he was honoured, and his au- — 
thority reſpected, throughout all the empire. This Ochus 7 ot 
was ſenſible of, and well knew, that it would be quite other- AW 
wiſe with him, the death of his two brothers having alienated 
the minds both of the nobility and people. To avoid the in- 
conveniencies that might attend this general hatred and aver- 
ſion, he prevailed with the eunuchs and others, that were 
about the king's perſon, to conceal his death, and took upon 
himſelf the adminiſtration of affairs, giving orders, and iſſuing 
decrees in the name of Artaxerxes, as if he had been ſtill a- 
live; by one cf theſe decrees he cauſed himſelf, as by his fa- 
ther's order, to be proclaimed king throughout the whole 
empire. After having thus governed near ten months, be- Ochus. 
lieving his authority ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, he at length de- 
clared the death of his father, and openly aicended the throne, 
taking the name of Artaxerxes. Hiſtorians, however, moſt 
frequently call him, Ochxs, and under this name we ſhall ſpeak 
of him in the ſequel of this hiſtory. ; SR 
II was no ſooner known that Artaxerxes was dead, and 
Ochus in poſſeſſion of the throne, but all a Minor, Syria, 
Phaentice, and many other provinces openly revolted. The 
chief men concerned in this revolt, were Ariobarzanes, go- 
vernor of Phrygia, Mauſolus king of Caria, Orontes gover- 
nor of Myſia, and Autophradates governor of Lydia. Da- 
tames likewiſe, whom we have mentioned before, was en- 
gaged in the rebellion, being at that time governor of Cappa- 
docia. By this, as we may call it, general inſurrection, half 
the revenues of the crown were on a ſudden diverted into dif- 
ferent channels, and the remainder had not been ſufficient to 
carry on the war againſt ſo many revolters, had they ated 
in concert. But they did not long keep firm to each other; 
and thoſe, who had been the firſt and moſt zealous in ſhaking 
off the yoke, ſtrove u ho ſhould ſooneſt betray the others, and 
thereby make their peace with the king. The provinces of 
Aſia Minor on withdrawing their obedience had entered into 
a confederacy for their mutual defence, and choſen Orontes 
for their general. They had alſo reſolved to add 20,000 
mercenaries to their own troops, and charged Orontes with 
the care of raiſing them. But when he had received a ſufli- 
cient ſum both for the raiſing thoſe forces and maintaining 


» Dropbox. I. 15. p. 397 —401. Prur. in Artax. 
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money for himſelf, and deli- 


it to him from 
of the chiefs of 
c . 
a treachery. or havi 
—— 2. 50 ſhips of war, — 


Onl 88 go- 
of Cappadocia, having poſſeſſed himſelf alſo of Paphla- 
— pn. per 1; By what we read of him in 

| Nepos * and Polyenus 5, it appears, that he main- 
tained himſelf a long time in both thoſe provinces, and was 
at laſt murdered by the treachery of Mithridates, one of his 
intimates (8). 
2 Ochus was the moſt cruel and wicked of all the princes of 
that race in Perfia. For he had not been long on the throne, 
when: he filled the palace and the whole empire with blood 
and fla bat the revolted provinces might have none 
of the rene 
once of all the uncaſineſs * 
LI omand bogs without an 
gard to ſex, age, or proximity of blood. He cauſed = i 
his own ſiſter and mother-in-law, for he had married her 
daughter, to be buried alive; and having ſhut up one of his 
uncles with an hundred of his fons and grandſons in a court of 
the palace, he ordered his archers to dilpatch them with their 


© Drevon. I. xv. p. 506. Pot v an. Stratag l. vii. * Conn. 
Nux. in vita Datam. 4Potr av. Stratagem. |. vii. 3 


(S) Dio-erne Gerbe (79) places this revolt in the laſt year of K. 
faxerxes ; but as he was greatly and beloved by oo 
jeQs, it is not likely, that ſo great an inſurreftion ſhould 
under him. We have dne plaged it in the reign of 
| r „ 
brothers, incenſ nobility and governors provinces a- 
gainſt him, who therefore refuſed to ſubmit to him. As he took 


the name of Artaxerxes, this may have led Diaderus into the miſ- 


take of placing in the father's reign what happened in the ſon's. 


(79) Diedey. I. xv. 5. 400. 
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arrows", This uncle ſeems to have been the father of Sy/- 
gambis, mother to Darius Codomannus. For Q, Curtius tells 


us, that Ochus cauſed 80 of her brothers, r with their 
father to be maſſacred in one day. With the ſame barbarity 
he treated all thoſe who gave him any umbrage, ſparing none 
of the nobility, who betrayed the leaſt mark of diſcontent or 
diſaffection to his perſon. | 
Bur all the cruelties he practiſed could not keep his ſub- 
jects in awe. Artabazus, governor of one of the Ffiatic pro- 
viaces, rebelled, and engaged Cheres the Athenian to join him 
with a fleet and body of troops, which he commanded in thoſe 
. Ochus ſent an army of 70, ooo men againſt the re- 
bels; but they were by Chares and his Athenians all cut in 
pieces. Artabazus, in reward of fo great a ſervice, gave 
Chares a ſum of money ſufficient to pay his flcet and the for- 
ces he had on board. The _ Ty this conduct 
of the Athenians, and as they were engaged in a war 
with the Chians, Rhodians, Coans, and Byzantines, he threa ; 
tened to join their enemies with a numerous fleet, if they did 
not recal Chares. The Athenians, fearing to provoke ſo po- 
_ an enemy, ordered Chares to return forthwith into 
reece C, „„ 1 : 
Artabazas, being thus deſerted by the Athenians, had re- 
<ourſe to the Thehans, who ſent to his aſſiſtance a body of 5000 
men under the command of Pammenes. With this reinforce- 
ment Artabazus again took the field, and gained two very 
conſiderable victories over the king's forces, which greatly 
redounded to the honour of the and their comman- 
der:. However, they made their peace ſoon after with the 
king, who having given them 300 talents, they returned 
Artabazus deſtitute of all ſupport was at laſt o- 
vercome and forced to take refuge with Philip of Macedon *. 
Tuts rebellion was ſcarce quelled, when ſeveral others 1 
broke out in divers parts of the empire. The Sidenians and 4 Plood. 
other Pbæniciant, being oppreſſed by thoſe the King had ſet 643 
over them, taking up arms entered into a confederacy with Vear be- 
Nectanebus king of Egypt. The Perfians were then making fore Chrift 
vaſt preparations to reduce Egypt; but as they could not ap- 35 1. 
proach the borders of that kingdom any other way than b 
marching through Phenice, the revolt of that country happen 
ed very opportunely for the king of Egypt. Therefore, to 
keep up their courage, he detached a body of 4000 Greet mer 
cenaries under the command of Mentor the Rhodian to join 


Iuvsrin l. z. c. 3. Vat. Mar. |. iz. e. 2. fDiopor. 
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them, in hopes of making Phænice a barrier to Egypt, and 
keeping the war at a diſtance, The Phænicians encouraged 
by this ſupply took the field, and having routed the,governors 
of Syria and Cilicia that were ſent to reduce them, they drove 
the Per ſians quite out af their territories -“. x 
TE Cypriots, being likewiſe ill-uſed by their Perſian ga- 
yernors, and encouraged by this ſucceſs of the Phœnicians, 
joined with them and the Egyptians in the ſame alliance *. 
Hereupon Ochus diſpatched his orders to Idriens king of Caria, 
enjoining him to invade the iſland of Cyprus, and make war 
upon the inhabitants, putting all to fire and ſword. H[driens, 
in compliance with his command, having equipped a fleet, 


ſent it with 8000 Greek mercenaries, under the command of 


Phocion an Athenian, and Evagoras, (T) to make a deſcent 
on the iſland. The troops landed without any conſiderable 
oppoſition, and, being reinforced with other bodies from 
Syria and Cilicia, beſieged Salamine by ſea and land 7. 

Ochus, finding that his lieutenants made no progreſs againſt 
the Egyptians and Phe&:iciant, reſolved to head his forces in 


| perſon ; and accordingly having drawn together an army of 


Zoo, ooo foot and 30,000 horſe, marched at the head of them : 
into Phænice. Mentor the Rhedian, who was then at Sidon 
with the Greet mercenaries, being terrified at the approach 


ol ſo great an army, ſent privately one of his intimate friends 
to Ochus to make his peace with him, offering not only to deli- 
ver Sidon into his hands, but to join him with the troops un- 


der his command, Ochus glad of t!:is proffer ſpared no pro- 
miſes to draw him over to his party, knowing what ſignal 
ſervice he could do himin the Egyptian war, as being thorough- 


* Idem. I. xvi. p. 531, 5 32, 533- * Idem, ubi ſupra. p. 532. 


dem, ibid. 


| (T) Another Ewvagoras had formerly reigned in the city of Sala- 


une, Whom we have ſpoke of above. On his death he was ſuc- 


ceeded by Nicocles his fon, and this Evagoras ſeems to have been 


the ſon of Nicocles, and to have ſucceeded him in that kingdom; 
but, being driven out by Pretagoras his uncle, was in baniſhment 


when this war began. He gladly joined the Perfians in hopes of 
recovering his crown ; and the knowledge he had of the country 


made him a very proper perſon to command in this expedition (80). 


Czprus had then nine chief cities, and each of them had its king, 
but ſubject and tributary to the king of Pera. All theſe joined 


"together in this confederacy, with a deſign to ſhake off the Perſian 
yoke, and make themſelves each independent in his own city (81). 


(80) Bern in ex. & N. (81) Dr l. vip. 538. 
(80) Net. in Fe. & Nicy! Diode. 1. v ; 
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Iy acquainted with the country. And accordingly Mentor, 
having received ſuch aſſurances as he deſired, engaged Tennes, 
king of Sidon, in the ſame treacherous deſign, and by his aſſiſ- 
tance delivered Sidon up to the Perfians. The Sidomans, 
ſeeing themſelves thus betrayed and the enemy within the walls, 
ſhut themſelves up, with their wives and children, in their 
houſes, and ſetting fire to them conſumed themſelves, to 
the number of 40,000 men, beſides women and children. 


Temes met with no better fate than his ſubjects, for Ochus 


ſeeing he could do him no farther ſervice, and deteſting in 
his heart the treachery of the man, cauſed his throat to be cut, 
left he ſhould out-live the ruin which he had brought upon 
his country as we have related elſewhere *, The ruin and 
total deſtruction of Sidon terrified the other cities of Phanice 
to ſuch a degree, that they all voluntarily ſubmitted to the 
conqueror, each of them making peace with the king upon 
the beſt terms they could, Neither was Ochus unwilling to 
compound with them, that he might be no longer retarded 
from putting in execution the deſigns he had upon Egypt . 

But before he marched thither, his army received from Greece 
n reinforcement of 10,000 mercenaries. For the Thebans 
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ſent him looo men under the command of Lachares, and the 
Argives 3000 commanded by Nicaſtratus; the reſt joined him 
from the Greek cities of Afia. The Athenians and Lacedemg- 


nians excuſed themſelves, telling the king's ambaſſadors, that 
they ſhould be glad to maintain peace and friendſhip with their 
maſter, but could not at that time ſpare him any ſuccours b. 


The Fews alſo ſeem to have been engaged in this revolt of 
Phenice., For Ochus from Sidon marched into Judæa, where 


he beſieged and took Jericho, carrying along with him into 


Egypt a great many captive Jews, and ſending others into 


Hyrcania, where they were planted in the provinces bordering 
on the Caſpian ſeas. e 


Ocbus at the ſame time put an end to the Cyprian war, and 


compounded with the nine Cyprian kings, having his mind 
entirely bent on the reducing of Egypt. He willingly redreſ- 
ſed all their grievances, and confirmed them in their reſpec- 
tive governments 4x. 3 . 
Ochus, having thus ſettled the affairs both of Phœnice and 
Egypt, ſet out on his Egyptian expedition. On his march 
be loſt a great many men, drowned in the lake of Serbonis, 


Vol. II. p. 335. 2 Diobos. |. xvi. p. 531, 532, Kc. 
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Hereupon all the gariſons of the neighbour 
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which lies between Phanice and Egypt, and extends about 
thirty miles. When the ſouth wind blows, the whole ſurface 
of the water is covered with ſand from the deſert, in ſuch 
manner, that no one can diſtinguiſh it from the firm land. 
Several parties of Ochus's army, for want of good guides, 
were Joſt in it, and we are told, that entire armies have 
there met with the fame fate * When he arrived on the 
frontiers of Egypt, he detached three bodies to invade the 
Country, each body being commanded by a Perſian and a 
_ Greek general. The firſt was led by Lachares the Theban, 
and Roſaces governor of Lydia and Jania; the ſecond by Ni- 
coſtratus the Theban, and Arijlazanes ; the third by Mentor 
the Rhodian, and Bagoas one of his eunuchs. The main bo- 
dy of the army he kept with himſelf, and encamped near 
Peluſium, with a deſign to watch there the event of the war. 
In the mean time Nefanebus drew together an army of 
100,000 men, conſiſting of 20,000 mercenaries from Greeee 
as many from Libya, and the reſt Egyptians ; but they did 
not all amount to a third of the Perſian army. With ſome 
of theſe he gariſoned his frontier tgwns, and with the others 
he guarded the paſſes, h which the enemy was to enter 
the country. The firſt Perſian detachment, under the com- 
mand of Lachares, ſat down before Peluſium, gariſoned by 
5000 Greeks, While the ſiege was carrying on, Niceſtratus 
with his detachment embarked on board a ſquadron of the 
Per fean fleet, and ſailing up the Nile landed his forces in the 
| heart of the country, and there formed a ſtrang encampment. 
ing caſtles, taking 
the alarm, joined Clinizs of the iſland of os in order to diſlodge 
him. This led them to a battle, which was fought with 
. you obſtinacy; but at laſt the Egyptians were put to flight, 
| having loſt Clinixs with above 5000 of his men; the reſt 
were utterly broken and diſperſed, which, we may fay, de- 
termined the fate of this war. F or Nectanebus, fearing left 
Nicaſtratus ſhould fail up the Nile with his victorious forces, 


and take Memphis the metropolis of his kingdom, haſtened 


thither, and left open the paſſes which he ought ch:efly to 
have defended. The Greek mercenaries, who gariſoned 
Peluſium, hearing of the king's retreat, gave all for loſt, and 
therefore coming to a parley with Lachares, delivered up the 

city to him, upon condition, that they and their effects ſhould 

he ſafely conveyed to Greece. Mentor with the third de- 
rachmeon:, finding the paſſes deſerted, entered the country; 
idem, 534, 5 * 1 
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and giving out, that Ochus would graciouſly receive all that Egypt re- 
ſubmitted, and utterly deſtroy ſuch as reſiſted, treating them d, by 


as he had treated the Sidonians, both the E 


Ochus, having thus reduced all E 


gyptians and Greeks Ochus. 
ſtrove which ſhould firſt make their ſubmiffion. Nectanebus, Y<zr of 


ſeeing he could no longer hold out, took with him what the Flood, 
treafures he could carry, and withdrew into Mthiopia. 5,249, 
zypt, diſmantled their ſtrong g c 


holds, plundered their temples, and returned in triumph to — 


Babylon, loaded with immenſe treaſures 7. Henceforward 
Egypt was a province of Perſia, till Alexander overturned 
that monarchy, and delivered the Egyptians from the Perſian 
ranny. 
W 2 having ended with ſuch ſucceſs the Egyptian war, 
ſent back the Greet mercenaries to their reſpective countries 
wich ample rewards. But as all his conqueſts were chiefly 
_ owing to Mentor, he diſtinguiſhed him above all the reſt, 
not only rewarding him with an hundred talents, and other 
preſents to a great value, but appointing him governor of all 
the coaſts of Ia, and committing to his care the whole ma- 
nagement of the war, which he was ſtill carrying on againft 
ſome provinces that had revolted in the beginning of his reign. 
"Theſe, what by cunning and ftratagems, what by open force, 
he reduced, and reſtored the king's authority in all the parts 
Arx the revolted inces being reduced, and peace eftab- 
liſhed throughout the whole empire, Ochus gave himſelf up 
to eaſe, luxury, and pleaſure, leaving the adminiſtration of 
public affairs entirely to his miniſters. The chief of theſe 
were Bagoas his favourite eunuch and Mentor the Rhodian, 
who agreeing to part the power between them, the former 
governed all the provinces of the upper Afia, and the latter 
_ thoſe of the lower . Bagoas, being by birth an Egyptian, 
had a great zeal for the religion of his country, and endea- 
voured, on the conqueſt of Egypt, to influence the king in 
flavour of the Egyptian ceremonies ; but, in ſpite of all his 
endeavours, the king not only plundered the temples, but 
carried away the facred records that were lodged in them; 
and in contempt of their religion flew the god Apis, that is, 
tze ſacred bull, which they worſhipped under that name. 
is irreligious behaviour Bageas deeply reſented, and ever 
| afterwards watched an opportunity of revenging the affront 


SWW 


offered to his religion. The records he redeemed with a 


great ſum of money, and ſent them back into Egypt ; but the 
injury done to his god he thought could be no — at- 
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Bagoas 23% toned for, but by putting the ſacrilegious king to death; 
1 — which he did ade vic poiſon in the twenty firſt year 
fon: Ochus of his reign. Nor did his revenge ſtop here; for the king's 
and raiſes body he kept, cauſing another to be buried inſtead of it ; and 
Arſes to hecauſe the king had cauſed his attendants to eat the fleſh of the 
| the throne. js, he cut his fleſh in pieces, and gave it ſo mangled to 
Yearof the cats, making of his bones handles for ſwords. Having in 
the Flood this barbarous manner difpatched his maſter and benefactor, 
_ '- and ſceing the whole power of the empire in his own hands, he 
Before placed Ae, the youngeſt of the dead king's ſons on the 
22 throne, and put all the reſt to death, that he might the better 
3 1 ſecure to himſcif the authority which he had uſurped. For 
tte bare name of king was all that he allowed to Arſes, re- 
ſerving for himſelf the whole power and authority of the 
vernment b. NS 
Arſes did not long enjoy even this ſhadow of power, bein 
flain by the ſame Bagoas, who, finding that the king, well 
_ apprized of his wickedneſs and treachery, was taking mea- 
ſures to bring him to condizn puniſhment, was before-hand 
with him, putting to death him and his whole family in the 
ſecond year of his reign l. 285 5 
, © THe chrone becoming again vacant by the death of Arſes, 
Darius Bagoas, who durſt not yet uſurp it himſelf, placed on it Ba- 
Codoman- rius, the third of that name in Perſia. Before his acceſſion 
es af to the crown he was called Codomannus, and is ſaid not to 
| the Flood, have been of the blood royal, becauſe he was not the · ſon of 
= , any king that reigned before him. However, he was of the 
Vear be- royal family, being deſcended from Darius Not hus, whoſe 
fore Chriſt grandſon Ar ſanes marrying his own ſiſter Syſigambis had by 
336. her Codomannus. Oftanes, the fon of Darius Nothus and fa- 
SYN ther to 4rſanes, was put to death by Ochus on his firſt aſcend. 
ning the throne, and with him above eighty of his ſons and 
grandſons . How Codwnannus came to eſcape this flaugh- 
ter is no where ſaid. * M made but 2 
ve r figure, being only an 4 is one employ- 
pp pk 5 royal diſpatches to the governors of the 4 
vinces; a mean employment for one of the royal family i. 
In the war which Ocbus made upon the Caduſiant, towards 
the latter end of his reign, one of theſe Barbarians having 
challenged the whole Per ſian army, to find a champion that 
durſt encounter him in a ſingle combat, Codomannus accepted 


n D ioo. p. 564. ETL 1 an. var. Hiſt. 1. iv. c. 8. Seven. 
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the challenge, after all the others had declined it, and flew 


the Caduſian. For this gallant action he was rewarded with 


the government of Armenia ®, and thence raiſed to the throne 
by Bageas in the manner we have already related. But he 
had not long enjoyed the ſovereign power, when Bagoas, 


finding that he would not be entirely governed by him, - 


which was all he aimed at in advancing him to the crown, 
reſolved to remove him in the ſame manner as he had done his 
predeceſſor; and accordingly provided a poiſonous potion 
but Darius being acquainted with his deſign, when the po- 


tion was brought him, made Bagoas himſelf drink it, and 
having thereby got rid of the traitor by his own artifice, he 


| ſettled himſelf on the throne, without any further difficulty 


or oppoſition a. Authors repreſent Darius as a prince of a 


mild and generous diſpoſition, of great perſonal valour, and for 
his ſtature and ſhape far preferable to any of the whole Per/ian 
empire. But having ſuch a fortunate rival as Alexander the 


Great to encounter, he was not able with all his good quali- 


ties and perſonal courage to withſtand him ; and he was ſcarce 
warm on the throne when he found this powerful enemy 
reparing to drive him from it. | 


For Alexander, having ſettled his affairs in Macedon, and 


uſed all imaginable precautions, to prevent any troubles that 


might ariſe there during his abſence, ſet out for Sz/ftus, 


and thence paſſed over the Hell:/pont into Aſia, in the ſecond 
year of Darius's reign. A war againft the Per/ians had been 


| reſolved on ſome time before, in a general aſſembly of the 


Ampbictyons, to revenge the many injuries, which Greece 
had received from the Barbarians during the ſpace of 300 


years ; and Philip king of Macedon had been appointed com- 


mander in chief of the forces deſtined for this expedition. 
But Philip being in the mean time murdered, his fon Alexan- 
der ſummoned a general aſſembly of all the ftates and free 


Cities of Greece to meet at Corinth, and having prevailed with 


them to chooſe him in his room, he obliged each city to fur- 
niſh its quota, both of men and money, for the carrying on 
of the war. His army, according to the higheſt account, 


amounted to no more than 30,000 foot and 5000 horſe. But 
they were all choſen men, well diſciplined, and inured to the 


toils of war, moſt of them having ſerved under Philip during 


his long wars, and all of them been employed in ſeveral ex- 
peditions. Parmenio commanded the infantry ; Philetas his 


| ſon had the command of 1800 horſe, all Macedonians ; Callas, 
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the ſon of H s, led the ſame number of Theſſalian ca- 
yy the reſt of the horſe had their particular commanders, | 
| each being ſet over thoſe of his own nation. With this army 
he croſſed the Helleſpont, as we have hinted above, and pur- 
ſuing his march, arrived at the river Granicus, where he 
found the Perfian governors of the neighbouring provinces 
with an army of 100,000 foot, and 10,000 horſe, 
with a deſign to diſpute his paſſage (U). AMemnon the Rho- | 
dian, whom Darius had appointed governor over all the 
coaſts of Aſia, had adviſed the generals not to venture a battle, 
but to lay waſte the whole country, and even deſtroy the 
cities, that the enemy might be obliged for want of proviſions 
to return back into Europe. But Arſites, governor of Phrygia, 
oppoſed the opinion of Memnon, proteſting, that he would 
never ſuffer the Greeks to make ſuch havock in the countries 
he governed. This raſh and impolitic counſel prevailed, and 
| Memnon was even ſuſpected to hold intelligence with the 
enemy, or at leaſt to be deſirous of ſpinning out the war, 
and thereby continuing the command to himſelf o. 
Taz Perfian cavalry, which was very numerous, lined 
the banks of the Granicus, and formed a large front in order 
to oppoſe Alexander, wherever he ſhould attempt a paſlage ; 1 
and the foot conſiſting chiefly of Greek -mercenarie*, was 
poſted behind the cavalry on an eaſy aſcent. . Pa- menio, ob- 
ſerving the diſpoſition of the enemy's army, adviſ “ er 
do incamp on the oppoſite banks of the river, th« a 
might have time to reſt; and not to attempt the cron. 
till the next morning, the river being deep, the b. 
craggy and ſteep, his troops tired with their march. hd 4, 
of the enemies quite freſh, as having been incamped in tha. 
place for ſeveral days. But al the reaſons he could produce 
made not the leaſt impreflion on Alexander, who anſwered, 
that it would be a diſgrace to him and his army, ſhould he, 
after croffing the Helleſpont, ſuffer his progreſs to be ſtopt 
by a rivulet ; for ſo, out of contempt, he called the Gra- 


nicus ?. 


The battle Tx two armies being drawn up in battle-array on the 
| —— 


poſite banks of the river continued ſome time in ſight of * N 
: — ag other, as though they dreaded the event. The Perſians 


L206 o AUR IAM. I. i. c. 13. Plut. in Alex. Q. Curt. l. ul. Dio- 
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Chriſt, (U) Juin and Orofiu tell us, that the Perfian army confiſied of 
334. 600,000 foot, and 20,000 horſe; Arriauus makes it amount to 


200,000 foot. We have choſen to follow Diodoru s account, 
which to us ſeems the moſt rational. 


waited 
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waited till the Macedonians ſhould enter the river, that they 


might attack them to advantage on their landing ; and the. 


Macedonians were looking for a convenient place to croſs in, 
which they no ſooner found, than Alexander ordered a ſtrong 
detachment of horſe to advance into the river, he himſelf 
following with the right wing, which he commanded in per- 
ſon, the trumpets in the mean time ſounding, and loud 
| ſhouts of joy being heard throughout the whole army. The 
Per ſians let fly ſuch ſhowers of arrows, againſt the detach- 
ment of the Macedonian horſe, as cauſed ſome confuſion, 
ſeveral of their horſes being killed or wounded ; and as they 
drew near the bank a moſt bloody engagement enſued, the 
Macedonians endeavouring to land, and the Perfians puſhing 


them again into the river. As Afemnon commanded in this 
place with his ſons, the firſt ranks of the Macedonians were 


entirely cut off, and the reſt, after having with the utmoſt 
difficulty gained the ſhore, driven anew into the river. Alex- 
ander, who followed them cloſe, obſerving the confuſion they 
were in, headed them himſelf, and, landing in ſpight of all 


oppolition, attacked the enemy's cavalry with great vigour, 


and obliged them, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, to give way. 


However, Spithrobates, governor of /oma, and ſon- in- law to 
Darit; being ſurrounded by forty Perfian lords, all of them 


his rela tp zſtill maintained his ground, and did all that lay 


* o lead the Perſians back to the charge. Alex- 
i in how gallant a manner he ſignalized himſelf, 
©, © Ul gallop to engage him; neither did he decline 
and both were ſlightly wounded at the firſt en- 

GinteF<Bpethrobates, having thrown his javelin without 


der at the fame time ſo furious a blow on the head with his 
battle-ax, that he beat off his plume, and ſlightly wounded 
him through his helmet. As he was ready to repeat the 
blow, Clitus with one ſtroke of his ſcymetar cut off Roſaces's 
head, and by that means ſaved the life of his ſovereign. The 
Macedonians, animated by the example of their king, at- 
tacked the Per ſian horſe with new vigour, who, not being 
able to ſtand ſo violent a ſhock, firſt gave ground, and ſoon 


| after betook themſelves to a precipitous flight. Alexander 
did not purſue them, but immediately charged, at the head 
of the right wing, the enemy's foot, who, ſeeing themſelves 
cavalry and the Macedonian 

Oy phalanx 


attacked at the ſame time by ry 
H 2 


effect, inimediately advanced ſword in hand againſt Alexander, 
who, being upon his guard, ran him through with his pike, 
as he was lifting up his arm to diſcharge a blow with his ſcy- 
metar. But Roſaces, brother to Spithrobates, gave Alexan- 
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phalanx which had croſſed the river, made no great reſiſt- 
ance. The Grecian infantry retired, in good order to a neigh- 
bouring hill, whence they ſent deputies to Alexander, de- 
manding leave to march off unmoleſted ; but he, inſtead of 
coming to a parley with them, ruſhed ſword in hand into 


the middle of this ſmall body, where he was very near being 


cut in pieces, his horſe being killed under him. The Greeks 
defended themſelves a long time with incredible valour, but, 
being at laſt over-powered with numbers, were almoſt all 
killed on the ſpot. In this engagement the Perſians loſt 


20, ooo foot, and 2500 horſe ; of the Macedonians 25 men 


of the king's own troop fell in the firſt attack ; whoſe itatues, 


made by Lyſippus, Alexander ſome time after cauſed to be ſet 


up in Dio, a city of Macedon, whence they were many years 
after carried to Rome by Q. Metellus. About 70 others of 
the horſe were killed, and 30 of the foot, who were all bu- 
ried the next day with great ſolemnity, the king exempting 


their parents and children from all taxes and burdens 1. 


THr1s victory was attended with all the happy conſequences 


that could be expected. For Sardis, which was the key of 


the Perſian empire, immediately ſurrendered, and was by 
Alexander declared a free city, the citizens being permitted 
to live according to their own laws. From Sardis he ad- 


vanced to Epheſus, where he was received with great Joy. 


Here he offered a great number of ſacrifices to Diana, and 


àſſigned to the temple of that goddeſs, all the tributes that 


were paid to the Perſians. Before he left Epheſus the de- 


puties of Trallis and Magneſia waited upon him with the 


keys of their cities. From Epheſus he advanced to Miletus, 


which city, flattered with the hopes of being ſoon relieved, 


refuſed him admittance ; and indeed the Perſian fleet, which 


was very numerous, made as if they would ſuccour the city; 
but after various fruitleſs attempts they failed oft, Memnon 


had ſhut himſelf up in this ſtrong hold, with a confiderable 


number of his men who had eſcaped from the battle on the 
_ Granicus, and was reſolved to make a vigorous reſiſtance. 


Alexander, having ſurrounded the city with his whole army, 


planted ſcaling ladders on all ſides, thinking that the moſt 


expeditious manner of becoming maſter of the place. But 


bis men being every where repulſed, and the city well ſtored 


with proviſions for a long ſiege, he began to batter the walls 
with all his engines night and day without intermiſſion. Se- 
veral breaches were made, but ſtill he could not maſter the 


4 PrvT. in Alex. Dionox. p. 503. Jos rIx. 1 xi. c. 6. An- 
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town, the beſieged ſuſtaining all his efforts with incredible 
brayery. At laſt the town being almoſt quite diſmantled, 
and the beſieged tired out with the hard ſervice, Memnon 
demanded to capitulate, and ſurrendered the city upon ho- 
nourable terms; the Mileſiant were allowed to live accord- 
ing to their own laws, and Memnon with his Greeks to march 


out unmoleſted; but the Perſians were either put to the ſword 


or ſold for flaves r. r 


Having thus poſſeſſed himſelf 8 Miletus, he marched 
into Caria, in order to beſiege the city of Halicarnaſſus, 
which refuſed to ſubmit. The place was both by nature and 


art one of the beſt fortified in "Al Afia; and beſides Mem- 


non had thrown himſelf into it with a confiderable body of 
choſen men, reſolved to ſignalize, in the defence of fo im- 


portant a place, his courage and attachment to the intereſt 


of Darius. And accordingly he made a moſt vigorous re- 


ſiſtance, being ſeconded by another general of great proweſs, 
by name Ephialtes, Whatever could be expected from the 


moſt intrepid bravery, and the moſt conſummate knowledge 


in the art of war, was practiſed on this occaſion, both by 
the beſiegers and the beſieged. After the Macedonians had, 
with the utmoſt difficulty, filled up the ditches, and brought 
their engines near the walls, their works were "all demoliſh- 
ed in an inſtant, and the engines ſet on fire by the heſieged. 
No ſooner was any part of the wall beat down by the bat- 
tering rams, but a new one was raiſed in its ſtead, the 
Macedonians finding themſelves no farther advanced after an 


immenſe labour, than they were when they firſt ſat down 


before the place. The city held out fo long, and the be- 
ſiegers had ſo many difficulties to ſtruggle with, that any ge- 
_ neral beſides Alexander would have given over the enterprizc. 


But his troops were encouraged to purſue the undertaking, 


dy thoſe very difficulties, which would have diſheartened 
others; and their patience at laſt proved ſucceſsful, Memnox 
being obliged to abandon the city, which he could no longer 


defend. As the ſea was open, he placed a ſtrong gariſon in 


the citadel, which was ſtored with all ſorts of proviſion, 


and going on board the Per/ian fleet, whereof himſelf was 
admiral, he conveyed the inhabitants with all their effects to 


the iſland of Cos, not far diſtant from Halicarnaſſus. Alex- 
ander, finding the city empty both of riches and inhabitants, 


_ razed it to the ground; but the citadel he did not think pro- 
per to beſiege, it being of little Importance to him after the 


_ City was deſtroyed t. K 


Diopon. ubi ſupra. Arzian. I. i. c. 19. C Diobos, 
AxxiAx. ibid. | — 
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AFTER the reduction of Halicarnaſſus, all the Greek ci- 
ties in Aſia declared for Alexander, he giving out wherever 
he came, that he had undertaken this war with no other 
view, but of freeing them from the Perſian bondage. In 
the ſecond year of this war he reduced the provinces of Phry- 
gia, Lycia, Piſidia, Pamphylia, Paphlagonia, Galatia, and 
_ Cappadocia, and appointed ſuch of his friends to govern them 
as he thought fit. Theſe tranſactions we ſhall relate more at 
length in the life of this great warrior. 

In the mean time Darius was not wanting to prepare for 
a vigorous defence. Memnon adviſed him to carry the war 
into Macedon; and a wiſer reſolution could not have been 
taken; for the Lacedemonians and ſeveral other Greet ſtates, 
that were diſaffected to the Macedonians, and jealous of their 
over-grown power, would have readily joined his enemies; 
which would have obliged Alexander to leave Aſia, and re- 
turn to the defence of his own country. Darius, being 
well appriſed of the reaſonableneſs of this advice, willingly 
embraced it, and charged Memnon to put it in execution, 

- appointing him admiral of the fleet, and commander in chief 
of all the forces that were to be employed in this expedi- 
tion. That prince could not have made a better choice, 

for Memnon was by far the beſt general in his ſervice, an? 
| had for many years given undoubted proofs, not only of his 
courage and conduct, but of an ag = fidelity and at- 
tachment to the Per an intereſt, not oning his ſove- 
Teign, as other mercenaries had done, n his arms were 
unſucceſsful. Having received this new commiſſion, he aſ- 
ſembled the ſcattered remains of the army, and appointed the 
fleet to rendezvous at the iſland of Cos, where he took on 
board the land-forces, and with them reduced the iſlands of 
Chios and Leſbos, except the city of Mitylene. From thence 
he deſigned to paſs over into Eubæa, and make Greece and 
Macedon the ſeat of the war, but died before Mitylene, which 
city he had been forced to beſiege. His death was the greateſt 
misfortune that could befal the Perſian empire, having de- 
feated the wiſe meaſures which he had propoſed ; for Darius, 
not having one general capable of carrying on that enter- 
prize, the only one that could have ſaved his empire, was ob- 

liged to drop it, and entirely depend upon his eaſtern armies. 
Theſe he appointed to aſſemble at Babylon, and having ſet 
up his ſtandard there, and muſtered his forces, he found, 
| that they amounted in all to the number of four, five, or ſix 
hundred thouſand men, according to the various accounts of 
authors. 


: Vide Pr vr. in Alexand. Arian, |. ii, e. 6, JusTIN, I. xi. 
c. 9. CURT. J. iii. c. 8. Tas 
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THz news of Memmon's death confirmed Alexander in the 
reſolution he had taken of marching immediately into the 
provinces of Upper Afia. Accordingly he marched with all 
poſſible expedition into Cilicia, and arriving at a place called 
Cyrus's camp (whether from Cyrus the Great, as Curtius tells, 


or from the Younger, as we read in Arrian, is uncertain), 


about fifty ſtades diſtant from the ſtraights of Cilicia, he 
was informed, that the enemy guarded that important paſs 
with a conſiderable body of troops. Whereupon, leaving 


Parmenio there, he marched in perſon at the firſt watch to 
ſurprize them; but the Per ſians, having intelligence of his 


deſign, betook themſelves to flight, and abandoned the paſs, 
which Alexander entered ; and, after viewing with attention 


the nature of the place, admired his good fortune, and own- 


ed, that he might have been ſtopped with great eaſe, ſeeing 
the road was ſo narrow, that four men could ſcarce paſs a- 
breaſt, and ſo broke in ſeveral places, and encumbered with 
large ſtones rolling down from the mountains, that a ve 

ſmall number of reſolute men might have kept back, with 


g other weapons but ſtones, a numerous army. From the 
ſtraights of Cilicia the whole army marched to the city of 


Tarſus, where they arrived the inſtant the Perſians were ſet- 


ung fire to the place, in order to prevent the Macedonians 

trom enriching themſelves with the plunder of fo wealthy and 

_ flouriſhing a city. They arrived very ſeaſonably to ſtop the 
progreſs of the fire, and ſave the city from utter deſtruc- 


tion *. 5 3 
Ix the mean time, Darius had begun his march at the 


head of his numerous army, and was advanced as far as the 


vaſt plains of Meſapotamia. Here the commanders of the 
Greek mercenaries earneſtly preſſed him to wait for the ene- 
my, that he might engage them with all the advantage his 


numbers gave him. But Darius would not hearken to their 
advice, haſtening blindly to the mountainous part of Cilicia, 


where his cavalry and the number of his troops would rather 


be an incumbrance to each other, than of any ſervice in an 


engagement L. 5 
Tu order he obſerved in his march was as follows. Be- 


fore the army was carried on ſilver altars the ſacred and eter- 


nal fire, as they called it, attended by the Mages, ſinging 


hymns after the manner of their country, and three hundred 


and fixty five youths in ſcarlet robes. After theſe came a 
Chariot conſecrated to Jupiter, drawn by white horſes, and 


5 o Anz lAx. J. ii. Cor. l, iii. C. 8. * AARIAA. & Curr. 
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followed by one of an extraordinary ſize, whom they called 
the horſe of the fun ; all the equerries were cloathed in white, 
each having a golden rod in his hand. Next appeared ten 
ſumptuous chariots, enriched with curious ſculptures in gold 
and filver; and then the van-guard of the horſe, compoſed 
of twelve different nations, and all armed in a different man- 
ner; this body of horſe was followed by another of foot, 
called by the Perſians immortal, becauſe if any of them 
died, his place was immediately ſupplied by another ; 

B they were ten thouſand in number, and remarkable for the 

1 ſumptuouſneſs of their apparel; for they all wore collars of 

43 | pure gold, and were cloathed in robes of gold tiſſue, having 
| ” large ſleeves garniſhed with precious ſtones. About 30 paccs 
| diſtance came the king's relations or couſins, to the number 

C. of 15, ooo, apparelled like women, and ſurpaſſing even the 

ö immortal body in the pomp and richneſs of their attire; they 
were honoured with the title of the king's couſins, and 
1 poſſibly ſeveral of the king's relations were in this body. 
=. After theſe came Darius himſelf, attended by his guards, 
and ſeated on a chariot, as on a throne; the chariot was 
ſupported on both fides by the gods of his nation caft in pure 
| gold *; from the middle of the beam, which was ſet with je- 
| ot s wels, roſe two ſtatues of pure gold, a cubit in height, the 
one repreſenting war, the other peace, and both ſhaded with 
the wings of a ſpread- eagle of the ſame metal. The king 
was cloathed with a garment of purple ſtriped with ſilver, 
5 wearing over that a long robe enriched with a great number 
4$ of precious ſtones ; and the ſcabbard of his ſcymetar, as our 
| author tells us, was made out of a fingle precious ſtone. 
On either fide of the king walked 200 of his neareſt relations, 
followed by 10, ooo horſemen, whoſe lances were plated 
with ſilver, and tipt with gold; after theſe marched 30,000 
foot, the rear of the army, and laſtly 400 led horſes belong- 
ing to the king. At a ſmall diſtance followed Syfigambrs, 
the king's mother, and his conſort, both ſeated on high cha- 
riots, with a numerous train of female attendants on horſe- 
back, and fifteen chariots, in which were the king's children, 
and thoſe who were charged with the care of their educa- 
tion. Next to theſe were the royal concubines to the num- 

Bi: der of 360, all attired like ſo many queens ; they were ſol- 

1 (i lowed by 600 mules and 300 camels, which carried the 
king's treaſure, and were guarded by a body of bowmen ; 
the march was cloſed by a great many Chariots carrying the 

| wives of the crown-officers and lords of the court, and guard- 
ed by ſome companies of foot lightly armed *. One would 
See Vol. iv. p. 497 in the note. ARRI. & Cor. ubi * 
| | | take 
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take this to be the deſcription of a maſquerade rather than of 
an army, and imagine, that Darius's chief care was not to 
provide for his own ſafety, but to ſet out his glory and 
riches, as though the Macedonians were to be dazzled with 
pomp, and frightened with pageants. 

Alexander, upon advice that Darius was advancing towards 
the Euphrates in order to enter Cilicia, detached Parmenis 


to poſſeſs himſelf of another narrow paſs (W), leading from 
Aria, or rather Syria, into Cilicia. As for himſelf, he 


marched from Tarſus to Auchialos, and thence to Soli, which 


city he reduced, obliging the inhabitants, who refuſed at firſt 


to admit him into their city, to pay 20,000 talents for the 
maintenance of his army. While he was at Caſtabala, a 
ſmall city not far from mount Amanus, news was brought 


him, that Darius with his whole army was advanced as far 


as the city of Sochos in Syria, within two days march of Ci- 
licia. Hereupon Alexander ſummoned a council of war, 
wherein it was determined, that the whole army ſhould marc.1 

the next day, and wait for Darius among the mountains of 
Cilicia; which they did accordingly, encamping on a ſpot of 
ground, which, being wide enough only for two {mall armies 
ts act in, reduced both in ſome degree to an equality. When 


intelligence was brought to the Perſian camp, that Alexander 


had halted in the midit of the mountains, the Greet comman- 


ders who ſerved in Darius's army, adviſed him again to wait 
for the enemy in the plains where he was then encamped, or 


return to the plains of Meſopotamia, where he might have 
room enough to draw up his great army, bring them all to 
engage at the ſame time, and ſurround the enemy ; whereas, 


within thoſe ſtraights, there not being room any where to 
draw up above 30,000 men in battle-array, the Macedonians 


could bring all their men to engage, and the Perſians not the 
twentieth part of theirs. If he did not approve of this coun- 


fel, they then adviſed him to divide his army into ſeveral bo- 
dies, and not put all to the chance of one battle. But his ad- 


verſe fate did not ſuffer him to follow ſo wholeſome an advice ; 


| nay, the courtiers traduced thoſe who had ſuggeſted it, as trai- 


(W) For the clearer underſtanding of Alexander's march and that 
of Darius, we mult diſtinguiſh three ſtraights ; the firſt leading from 
Cappadocia into Cilicia, through which Alexander marched his ar- 
my; the ſecond leading from Ci/icia into Syria, which Parmeni? 
took poſſeſſion of; and the third called the itraights of mount 1. 


manu lying to the north of the paſs of Syria; through this Daria 


army from Syria entered alicia. 
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tors, telling Darius, that they adviſed him to divide his troops 
with no other view, than that they might have, after ſuch a 
a fair ity of delivering up into the enemies 
hands whatever ſhould be in their power. However, Darius 
thanked the Greeks for their zeal and good-will, and even 
condeſcended to lay before them the motives that induced him 
to reject their advice. The courtiers had made him believe 
that Alexander was flying before him, and that therefore he 
ought to march forward with all poſſible expedition, and fall 
upon him while entangled in thoſe ſtraights, left he ſhould 
make his eſcape. Upon this it was agreed in a council of all 
the Perſian generals, that they ſhould engage the enemy in 
the narrow paſſes, the gods, ſays our hiſtorian ?, blinded that 
prince, that they might pave ＋ way to the deſtruction of the 
Perfian empire. Darius, having ſent his treaſures and moſt 
valuable moveables to Damaſcus in Syria under a ſmall con- 
voy, led the main body of the army towards the ſtraights of 
mount Amanus, through which he entered Cilicia, and ad- 
vanced as far as the city of I us, not knowing that Alexander 
was behind; for he had been told, that the Macedonians were 
retired in great diſorder into Syria. In the city of Ius he 
barbarouſly put to death the ſick and wounded 8 
that had been left there by Parmenio, ſparing only a few, whom 
he diſmiſſed, after making them view his camp, that they 
might be eye witneſſes of the immenſe number of his forces. 
Theſe brought Alexander word of Darius's approach, which 
he could ſcarce believe, though he deſired nothing more ear- 
De battle neſtly. However, having offered a ſacrifice to the gods of 
of Iflus. the place, he advanced to meet him, and drew up his army 
Year of on a ſpot of ground near the ci ty of I/ſus, bounded on one 
the Flood, ade by the mountains, and by oe om Os eee. tw | 
Year be. Darius, not being able to extend his front beyond that of the 
fore Macedonians, by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the place, could 
Chriſt diſpoſe of his great army no otherwiſe, than by drawing them 
333. up in many lines one behind the other. But the Macedonians 
* ſoon breaking the firſt line, and that recoiling upon the ſe- 
cond, and the ſecond again upon the third, and ſo on, the 
whole Perſian army was put in diſorder; and the Macedoni- 
ans purſuing the advantage by preſſing forward, the confuſion 
was increaſed to ſuch a degree, that even the braveſt among 
the Perſians, who were deſirous to ſignalize themſelves, could 
neither ſtand their ground, nor manage their arms. As the 
crowd, which was made in the flight of ſo numerous an ar- 
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my, was very great, thoſe who fell that day were for the 
moſt part trampled to death, by their own men, as they preſ- 
ſed to eſcape. Darius, who fought in the firſt line, with 
much difficulty got out of the crowd, and fled in his chariot 
to the neighbouring mountains, where he mounted on horſe- 
back, and purſued his flight, leaving behind him his bow, his 
ſhield, and royal mantle. Alexander was prevented from 


following him by the Greet mercenaries, who, charging the 
Macedonian phalanx with incredible bravery, killed Ptolemy 
the ſon of Seleucus with 120 officers of diſtinction, beſides a a 


great many private men ; and, though attacked in flank by 
Alexander in perſon, maintained their ground, till they were 
from twenty reduced to eight thouſand ; they retired then in 
order over the mountains towards Tripolis in Syria, where 
inding the tranſports, that had conveyed them from Leſbos, 
lying on the ſhore, they fitted out ſuch a number as ſuited 
their purpoſe, and ſailed to Cyprus, after having burnt the reſt 
to prevent their being purſued. Alexander no ſooner ſaw 


them put to flight than he haſtened after Darius; but grow- 
ing weary of the purſuit, and night drawing on, he returned 


to the enemies camp, which his ſoldiers had juſt before plun- 


dered. Syſigambis, Darius's mother, and his wife, who was 


alſo his ſiſter, with his ſon Ochus not full ſix years old, and 


his two daughters both marriageable, and beſides ſome noble- 

mens daughters, who attended them, were found in the camp 

and taken priſoners. The reſt had been ſent to Damaſcus, 
with part of Darius's treaſure and all the rich furniture, which 


the Perſian monarchs uſed to carry with them into the field; 
ſo that in the camp they found only three thouſand talents of 


filver; but the reſt of the treaſures fell afterwards into the 


hands of Parmenio at his taking the city of Damaſcus *. In 
this engagement the Perſians loſt, according to Arrian , 
10,000 horſe, and 90,000 foot, and with him other writers 
agree, as to the number of the horſe; but as to the foot they 
all vary, not only from him, but from each other, ſome 
making the number of the dead amount to 80, others to go, 
others to 100, and ſome to 120,000, adding, that 40,000 


were taken priſoners, while Alexander, according to the high- 


eſt computation, loſt in all but 300 men b. | 
Tux next day Alexander, after viſiting the wounded, cauſ- 
ed the dead to be buried with great pomp in the preſence of 


* Por. in Alex, Conv. I. iii. Au Ia. I. ii. Dropo. I. xvii. 
2 AxR IAM. ubi ſupra. bDionor. PLUTARGH. ARRAN. 
Curt, Jusrix. ubi ſupra, 
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the whole army, which was drawn up in battle-array. The 
ſame honours he paid to the manes of the Perſians of rank, 
and allowed Dar:ius's mother to bury as many as ſhe pleaſed, 
according to the cuſtoms and ceremonies of her country. 
But the prudent princeſs uſed that permiſſion with great mo- 
deſty and reſerve, burying only a few, who were her near 
relations. Alexander treated her and the other captive prin- 
ceſſes with great humanity ; they were, ſays Plutarch c, in 
Alexander's camp, not as in that of an enemy, but as in a 
holy temple deſigned for the aſylum of virtue, they all living 
ſo retired, that they were not ſeen by any one, none. daring 
to approach their pavilion, but ſuch as were appointed to at- 
tend them. As Darius's conſort and her two daughters were 
princeſſes of an extraordinary beauty, Alexander after the firſt 
viſit reſolved never to fee them any more, that his frailty 


might not expoſe him to any danger. This memorable cir- 


cumſtance we find in a letter which he wrote to Parmenio, 
commanding him to put to death certain Macedonians who had 
abuſed the wives of ſome captives. In ſhort, he uſed them 
with ſuch reſpect, good nature, and humanity, that nothing 
but their captivity could make them ſenſible of their misfor- 


tune d. 


- % 


Alexander, ſeeing himſelf now maſter of the field, detached 


5 Parmenio to Damaſcus, where Darius's treaſures were lodg- 


ed, with the Theſſalian horſe, As he was on his march thi- 
ther, he met with a meſſenger ſent by the governor of that 


city with a letter to Alexander, wherein he offered to betray 
the city to the king. The fourth day Parmenio arrived at 
Damaſcus, when the governor, pretending that he was not 

able to defend the city againſt a victorious army, cauſed by 


day- break a vaſt number of beaſts of burden to be loaded with 


the king's treaſure and rich furniture, as if he intended to re- 
tire and ſave them for his maſter, but in reality to deliver 
them up to the enemy, as he had agreed with Parmenio, who 


had opened the letter directed to the king. At the firſt ſight 


of the forces, which this general headed, the Per fans, who 


convoyed the treaſures, betook themſelves to flight, and left 
the Macedonians maſters of all the gold and ſilver that was de- 


ſigned to pay ſo numerous an army. Among the priſoners of 
diſſtinction taken in the city were three young princeſſes, daugh- 


ters of Ochus, who had reigned before Darius, and his widow, 

the daughter of Oxathres, brother to Darius; the wife of 

Artabazus or Artabquus, the greateſt lord at court, with his 
e prur. de fortuna Alexandri, i Prut. ibid, 
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ſon Ilioneus; the wife of Pharnabazus, whom Darius had 
appointed governor of all the cities on the coaſt ; three daugh- 
ters of Mentor; the wife and fon of Memnon, that illuſtrious 
and renowned commander; inſomuch, that there was ſcarce 
one noble family in all Perſia which did not ſhare in this cala- 
mity. Beſides the immenſe treaſures which the Macedonians 
had already taken, they found in the city 2600 talents in 
ready money, and 500 in bullion, which was afterwards coin- 
ed; they took 30,000 priſoners, and with the plunder of the 
city loaded 7000 camels. The Theſſalian horſe had the beſt 
ſhare of this booty, having been ſent by Alexander on this ex- 
pedition, that they might enrich themſelves with the plunder 
of ſo wealthy a city, in regard they had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves above the reſt in the late engagement. The gover- 
nor of the place was killed by one of his own men, and his head 
carried to Darius f. 
_ AFTER this victory Alexander marched into Syrie, 1 
of the cities of that country voluntarily ſubmitting to the con- 
queror, and even Darius's governors and commanders deli- 
vering themſelves and their treaſures up into his hands. Being 
arrived at Marathus, he received a letter from Darius, in 
which he ſtiled himſelf king without beſtowing that title on 
Alexander. He rather commanded than entreated him to 
aſk what ſum he pleaſed for the ranſom of his mother, wife, 
and children; and as to their diſpute about empire, they might 
decide it, if he thought proper, in a general engagement, to 
which both parties ſhould bring an equal number of troops; 
but if he were {till capable of wholeſome counſel, he would 
adviſe him to be contented with the kingdom of his anceſ- 
tors, and not invade that of another to which he had no right; 
that for the future they ſhould live in friendſhip and amity, 
and that he was ready to ſwear to the obſervance of theſe ar- 
ticles, and receive Alexander's oath. This letter, which was 
wrote with ſuch an unſeaſonable pride and haughtineſs, pro- 
voked Alexander to a great degree, who therefore in his an- 
ſwer began thus ; Alexander the king to Darius; he then enu- 
merates the many injuries and calamities which the Greets 
and Macedonians had ſuffered from the Perfians, reproaches 
that nation with the baſe and treacherous murder of his fa- 
ther Philip, and Darius in particular with ſetting a price up- 
on his own head; whence he concludes, that he is not the 
aggreſſor, but has taken up arms in his on defence, and to 
revenge the death of bis father and the injuries done to his 
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country ; and that the gods, who always declare for the juſt 
cauſe, approved. of this war, he ſhews from the ſucceſs that 


attended it, ſince with their protection he had already ſub- 


dued great part of Aſia, and defeated the mighty hoſt of the 
Per ſians in a pitched battle with a handful of men. How- 


ever, he engaged his word, | that he would reſtore to him his 


wife, mother, and children, provided he repaired to him in 


the attire of a ſuppliant, and humbly begged him to give them 
their liberty, aſſuring him, that he might do it without the 


leaſt danger. He concluded by deſiring him to remember, 

when he next wrote, that he not only addreſſed a king, but 

his king. Ther fippus was ordered to carry this letter . 
Alexander marched from thence into Phænice, where the 


citizens of Byblus opened their gates to him, and their example 


was followed by other cities, in ary tinge as he advanced in- 


to the country ; but none received him wi ap nes Joy * | 


the Sidonians, whoſe city Ochus had laid in aſhes about eigh 


teen years before, and put moſt of the inhabitants to the faved. 
Since that time they bore ſuch a hatred to the Perfian name, 
off 
the yoke, and indeed were the firſt in Phænice who ſubmitted 
oppoſition to Strato their 


that they were over- joyed at this opportunity of 


to Alexander by their deputies, in 
king who was in the Perſian bs Alexander depoſed him, 
and permitted Hepbæſtion to elect in his room „ 


the Sidonians he ſhould judge worthy of ſo exalted a ſtation b, 
as we have elſewhere related at length i. * : 


WHILE Alexander was in Pheenice, ſome of the Perſian.” 


generals, who had eſcaped from the battle of Ius, drawing 
together the remains-of the ſcattered army, attempted, with 
the aſſiſtance of the Cappadocians and Paphlagonians to recover 


Lydia; but were in ſeveral engagements routed, and at laſt 
intirely diſperſed by Anti gonus, whom Alexander had appoin- 


ted governor of that province. At the ſame time the Mace- 


donian fleet ſailing from Greece fell in with that of the ene- 
mies commanded by Ariſtomenes, whom Darius had ſent to 


recover the cities on the Helleſpont, and attacked them fo 


briſkly that not one ſingle ſhip eſcaped k. 


= L Syria and Phonics were already ſubdued, except the 
city of Tyre; which he beſieged and took by aſſault, after the 


inhabitants had held out with incredible bravery for ſeven 
whole months, as we have related in the hiſtory of Pheenice |. A 


£ Diopos. I. xvii. p- $17» 518. Azz1an.l. ii. p. 8386 Prur. 
in Alex. p. 678. Curr. I. iv. c. 1. JusTin. I. xi. c. 10. ® Curr. 


L iv. c. 2. Jus ix. I. zi c. 10. Vol. II. p. 336. Cunt. 
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Writs Alexander was carrying on the ſiege of Tyre he 


M do give him the title of king; he offered him ten thouſand talents 
by way of ranſom for the captive princeſſes, and his daughter 


4 Statira in marriage with all the country he had conquered as 
- far as the Eupbrates ; he put him in mind of the inconſtancy 
"1 of fortune, and ſet out in moſt pompous terms the vaſt num- 
MN | ber of troops he could ſtill bring into the field; he repreſented 
ax the difficulties he might meet with in croſſing the Euphrates, 
a4 the Tigris, the Araxes, and the Hydaſpes, which were ſo 


many barriers to the Per ſian empire; that he would not have 
; always the opportunity of ſhutting himſelf up among rocks 
and mountains, but would be obliged, ſome time or other, 
to engage in an open and champain country, where he would 

be aſhamed to appear before him with a handful of men. Upon 
the receipt of this letter Alexander ſummoned a council, in 
| which Parmenio was of opinion, that he ought to accept the off- 
I ers of Darius, declaring, that he would agree to them were 
he Alexander; and ſo would I, replied Alexander, were I 

' | - Parmenio. Without hearkening therefore to his advice, he 
\: | *doſwered, that he did not want the money Darius offered him; 
I. + that it did not become him to offer what he no longer poſſeſſed, 
pretend to diſpoſe of what he had already loft ; that if he 
Mus the only perſon who did not know which of the two was 
beſt commander, a battle would foon determine it ; that 


ſea, and would not fail to purſue Darius, and come up with 
him at laſt to what place ſoever he ſhould think proper to re- 
tire s. Darius, upon the receipt of this letter, loſt all hopes 
of an accommodation, and began anew to prepare for war. 
Alexander having reduced Tyre marched from thence to 
Feruſalem, and from Feruſalem to Gaza. On his arrival at 
that city he found it defended by a ſtrong gariſon under the 
command of Betis, or, as ſome call him, Babemefis u, one 


received a ſecond letter from Darius, who at laſt condeſcended 


ſhould not be frightened with rivers after having croſſed the 


The city of 
Gaza be- 
ffeged and 
talen by 
Alexan- 


of Darius's eunuchs, who, being a man of great experience der. 


in military affairs, and very faithful to his ſovereign, reſolved 
to hold out againſt Alexander till he was reduced to the laſt 


extremities. As this place was the only inlet into Egypt, 
Alexander could not paſs thither till he was beccme maſter of 


it, and therefore was forced to beſiege it. But notwithſtand- 


Ing his men behaved with the utmoſt intrepidity, and his 


commanders exerted the utmoſt of military ſkill, yet it coſt 


him and his whole army two entire months to reduce it. The 


= PLyurT. in. Alex. p. 68 1. Curr. I. iv. c. f. Aix |. ii. p. 
101, Jos R. antiquit. I. xi. c. ult. „„ 
ſtop 
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ſtop which this put to his intended march into Egypt, and 
two dangerous wounds which he received in the fiege, pro- 
voked him to ſuch a degree, that on his taking of the place 
he treated the commander, inhabitants, and ſoldiers in a 
manner no-ways becoming a conqueror. For having cut 
o, ooo of them in pieces, he ſold the reſt with their wives 
and children for ſlaves. When Betis, who had been taken 
priſoner in the laſt aſſault, was brought before him, inſtead 
of uſing him kindly, as his valour and fidelity juſtly deſerved, 
and a generous enemy ought to have done, he ordered his 


heels to be bored, a eord to be drawn through them, and the 


unhappy captive, thus tied to a chariot, to be dragged round 


the city till he expired, bragging, that herein he imitated his 


progenitor Achilles, who, as Homer relates, cauſed the dead 
body of Hector to be thus dragged round the walls of Troy, 
as though a man ought ever to take pride in imitating a bad 
example. Both acts were barbarous and inhuman, but that 
of Alexander much more ſo ; for Achilles cauſed only He#or's 


dead body to be ſo abuſed, whereas Alexander thus treated 


Betis while alive, and for no other reaſon but becauſe he had 
ſerved his ſovereign with fidelity in the poſt committed to 


his charge, which even Alexander, though an enemy, would 


have admired and rewarded, had he made the true principles 
of virtue and generoſity the rule of his actions; but his ſen- 
timents and conduct began now to change with his fortune o. 
He ſent great part of the booty he found in the city to Olym- 


pias, to Cleopatra and his friends; and having left a gariſon 


there, he marched directly for Egypt, and in ſeven days ar- 
rived before Peluſium, where he was met by great numbers 
of Egyptians, who flocked thither to make their ſubmiffion 
to him, The hatred they bore to the Per ſians was ſuch, that 


they willingly embraced all opportunities of ſhaking off the 


yoke they groaned under; and ſeemed not to care by whom 
they were governed, provided they could but meet with one 


who was able to reſcue them from that inſolence and indig- 
nity with which the Perfians treated them and their religion. 


Ochus had ſlain their god Apis, in a manner highly injurious 


to themſelves and their religion; and the Perfian governors 
treated their gods in the ſame manner ; which raiſed their 
indignation to ſuch a height, that when Amyntas (X) came 


bg 5 2 thither 
© Curr. I. iv. c. 10. ArR1anw. I. ii. prope finem. PI ur. 


in Alex. p. 679. 


(X) This Amyntas, having fled from Alexander to Darius, was 
one of the commanders of the Greek mercenaries at the battle of 
Ifus ; from whence having brought off 400e of his men, he gor 
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thither a little before with a handful of men, he found them 
ready to join him in driving out the Perfians. Alexander 
therefore no ſooner appeared on the frontiers, but the Egyp- 
tians flocked to him from all parts, and received him with 
open arms. His arrival at the head of a powerful and vie- 
torious army gave them ſecure protection, which they could 
not promiſe themſelves from Amyntas; and on this conſide- 
ration they openly declared, without reſerve, in his favour. 
Hereupon Mazaces, who commanded in Memphis, ſeeing 
he was not in a condition to oppoſe this general inſurrection, 
opened the gates to the conqueror, and put him in poſſeſſion 


of the metropolis of that kingdom, with 800 talents and all 
the king's rich furniture k. 


oppoſition, became maſter of all Egypt. 
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Thus Alexander, without any Egypt 
ſubmits to 


AT Memphis Alexander formed a deſign of viſiting the Alexan- 


_ temple of Jupiter Armor, and in his way thither built A der. 


lexandria, which ſoon became the metropolis of that king- 
dom. On his return from the temple he ſettled the affairs 
of Egypt, and marched from thence in the beginning of the 
ſpring to find out Darins. On his return into Phænice he 


ſtaid ſome time at Tyre, that he might there ſettle the affairs 
of the countries which he was to leave behind him, before 


he ſet out to make new conqueſts ; and having ordered mat- 


ters as he gd fit, he * his march, and with his 


Corr. I. iv. c. 20. Jus rin. . Ax lAx. 1. ü. 
p. 104 — 110. Dtopok. |. xvil. p. 5 26— 529. 


ſafe to Tripolit in Syria, where he embarked, as we have related 


above, and failed firſt to Cyprus, and then to Peluſum in Ege; 


which city he ſeized, making the gariſon believe that he had 
been appointed governor of Bene i in the room of Sabaces, who 
had been killed in the battle of ut. As ſoon as he found himſelf 


poſſeſſed of this important place, he threw off the maſk, and de- 


clared his deſign of ſeizing Egypt for himſelf, and driving the 
Perſians from thence. Whereupon the Egyptians, out of hatred 
to the Perſians, readily joined him; and he having formed a con- 
ſiderable army, marched directly for Memphis, where he defeated 
the Perſians in a pitched battle, and ſhut them up in the city. 


But, after this victory, permitting his ſoldiers to ſtraggle up and 


down the country in queſt of booty, the Perſians ſallied out upon 


them thus diſperſed, and cut them all to __ with — their 


leader (82). 


ws. ) Arrian. . it. Cart. J. iv. c. 3. Dioder- J. xvii. p. 537, 
3 | 
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whole army arrived at Thapſacus, where he crofled the Eu- 


pbrates, and continued his march towards the Tigris in queſt 


of the enemy. Darius in the mean time, after ſeveral over- 
tures for a peace, finding that there were no hopes of an ac- 
commodation, unleſs he reſigned the whole empire, applied 
himſelf to make the neceſſary preparations for another engage- 
ment. For this purpoſe having aſſembled at Babylon an army 
half as numerous again as that with which he ſought at ſus, 
(for it conſiſted of 1,100,000 men) he took the held, and 


marched towards Nineveh. Advice being brought him, that the 
enemy was not far off, he detached Satropates commander of 


the cavalry, at the head of a thouſand choſen horſe, and Ma- 
Z&us governor of that province, with fix thouſand, to pre- 
vent Alexander from crofling the Tigris, and to lay waſte the 
country through which he was to paſs. But they came too 


late, Alexander having, with the utmoſt difficulty, croſſed 


the river a little before they arrived. He encamped two days 


on the banks of the river, during which time there happened 


an eclipſe of the moon, which ſo terrified the Macedonians, 
that they refuſed to proceed in their march, crying out, that 


heaven diſplayed the marks of its anger,that they were dragged 


againſt the will of the gods to the utmoſt extremities of the 


earth, and that even the moon refuſed to lend them her uſual 


light. Hereupon Alexander, having ſummoned the officers 


of the army to his tent, commanded the Egyptian ſoothſayers 
to declare what they thought of this phænomenon. Theſe 


were well acquainted with the natural cauſes of eclipfes ; 
but, without entering into ſuch enquiries, they replied, that 
the ſun was predominant in Greece, and the moon in Perſia, 
whence as often as the moon ſuffered an eclipſe, ſome great 
calamity was thereby portended to the latter. This anſwer, 
being immediately ſpread abroad among the ſoldiers, revived 
their hopes and courage; and Alexander, taking advantage 
of this ardor, began his march after midnight, having on his 
right the Tigris, and the Gordyæan mountains on his left 4. 


At day-break the ſcouts, he had ſent out to reconnoitre, 


brought word, that Darius was on full march to meet him ; 
whereupon he immediately drew up his forces, and put him- 


ſelf at the head of the army. But as they drew near, he 


found, that it was only a detachment of 1000 horſe, which, 
as the Macedonians advanced, retired in great haſte to the 
main army; they were purſued by Ariſto, commander of the 
Pæonian horſe, who having defeated that body and killed 
Satropates their leader, brought- back his head, and threw it 


4 ARI AX. I. iii. Cunt, I. iv. c. 24. 
down 
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down at Alexander's feet, telling him, that in his country 
ſuch a preſent was uſually "rewarded with a cup of gold; Alex- 
ander replied ſmiling, with an empty one, but I will give you 
a golden cup, and that full of wine . Not long after A. 
lexander received intelligence, that Darius was not above 150 
furlongs off; whereupon he halted to refreſh his ſoldiers be- 
fore the engagement, having in the camp great ſtore of pro- 
viſions. During this time he intercepted ſome letters wrote 
by Darius to the Greeks, ſoliciting them with great promiſes 
either to kill or betray Alexander. The king was in doubt 
with himſelf whether he ſhould read them in a full aſſembly, for 
he relied as much on the fidelity of the Greeks as on that of 
the Macedonians; but Parmenio diſſuaded him from it, tell- 
ing him, that even the raiſing ſuch thoughts in the minds 
of ſoldiers might be attended with ſome danger, and that the 
hopes of a great reward were capable of prompting a man 
to attempt the moſt enormous crimes. The king followed 
this prudent advice, and ordered his army to march forwards. 
He was ſcarce ſet out, when an eunuch brought him word, 
that Statira Darius's wife was dead, whereupon he immedi- 
ately returned, and entering the pavilion, where Sy/zgambis 
and the other royal priſoners were kept, comforted them in 
ſo kind and tender a manner as plainly ſhewed his deep con- 
cern. He cauſed the funeral obſequies of the deceaſed princeſs 
to be performed with the utmoſt ſplendor and magnificence; 
which Darius hearing, and at the fame time being informed 
with what reſpect Alexander had treated her in her life-time, 
he is ſaid to have prayed the gods, that if the time ordained 
by the fates for the transferring of the Perſian empire into 
other hands was come, none might fit on the throne of Cyrus, 
but ſo juſt, ſo merciful, ſo generous a conqueror as Alexan- 
der ©. And although he had twice ſued in vain for peace, 
yet being overcome by the tenderneſs and humanity, which 
Alexander had ſhewn his wife, mother, and children, diſ- 
patched ten of his relations as ambaſſadors, offering him new 
conditions of peace more advantageous than the former, and 
returning him thanks for the kind treatment he had indulged 
his family. He had in his former propoſals offered him all 
the provinces of Aſia as far as the Halys; but now he added 
the countries lying between the Helleſpont and the Eupyrates, 
that is, whatever Alexander was already maſter of, and of- 
fered 30,000 talents by way of ranſom for his family. Par- 


r Apnian, I. iii. Cor. I. iv. c. 23. ER = Alex, Cf Cos: 
L iv. c. 25. © Curr, & PLUTARCH, ibidem. 
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menio again adviſed Alexander to accept of the conditions, 
telling him, that the provinces between the Euphrates and: 
the Helleſpont would be a great addition to the kingdom of 
Macedon ; and that the Per/ian priſoners were only an in- 
cumbrance to the army, whereas the treaſure offered for their 
ranſom might be employed for the uſe of his troops, or to 
reward the ſervices of his friends. But Alexander, without 
hearkening to his advice, returned the following anſwer to 
the ambaſſadors ; that the clemency he had ſhewn to the wife 
and children of Darius proceeded from his own good nature, 
without any regard to their maſter ; that he did not make 
war upon women and children, but upon ſuch only as a 

peared in arms againſt him ; that if Darius had ſued for peace 
in good earneſt, he would have hearkened to his propoſals ; 
but ſince he continued to ſpirit up, with large bribes, his own 


ſoldiers to murder or betray him, he could not believe that 


his offers were ſincere, and therefore was determined to pur- 
ſue him, with the utmoſt vigour, not as a fair enemy, but 
as a traitor and aſſaſſin; that as to the provinces he offered 


bim, they were already his own, and if Darius could force 


him to retire beyond the Euphrates, which he had already 


_ croſſed, he might then offer them as his; that he propoſed 
to himſelf, as a reward for the toils he had already endured, 


all thoſe kingdoms which Darius ftill enjoyed, wherein 
whether he flattered himſelf with a vain hope or no, the next 


day's engagement ſhould determine ; he concluded by telling 


the ambaſſadors, that he was come into Aſia to give, and 
not to receive ; that the heavens could not hold two ſuns, and 


therefore if Darius would ſubmit to him, acknowledging him 
his lord and ſovereign, he would then hearken to propofals . 


The ambaſſadors returned back, and told Darius, that he 
muſt prepare for an engagement; whereupon that prince en- 
camped near a village called Gaugamela, in a large plain, at a 


_ conſiderable diſtance from the city of Arbela, having before- 
hand levelled the ground, that his cavalry and chariots might 


move and act with more eaſe. Alexander, hearing that Ba- 
rius was ſo near, continued four days in his camp to reſt 


the army, and ſurrounded it with deep trenches and palliſades, 
being determined to leave there his baggage and ſuch of his 


men as were indiſpoſed. He ſet out about the ſecond watch 


with a deſign to engage the enemy at break of day; and ar- 
nving at a riſing ground, whence he could diſcover their 


whole army, he halted, and ſummoned a council, being in 
» Curr. |. iv. c. 26, Jus r ix. I. zi. 12. 
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doubt whether he ſhould encamp there, or immediately fall 
upon the enemy. Parmenio adviſed him to attack their camp 


in the night-time, alledging, that they might eaſily be de- 


feated, if taken by ſurprize and in the dark; but the king 
anſwered, that it did not become Alexander to teal a victory, 


— therefore he was reſolved to fight and conquer in broad 


day- light. Accordingly he encamped there in the ſame order 
in which the army had marched, and after giving the proper 
orders he retired to repoſe the remaining part of the night; 
but, being under no ſmall concern, he could not fleep till 
towards the mor ning, ſo that when his generals were af- 
ſembled at day-break before his tent, they were greatly ſur- 
priſed to find that he was not yet awake. Parmenio, after 
waiting ſome time, thought fit to call him, and ſeeming a- 
mazed that he ſhould ſleep ſo ſound, when he was upon the 
point of hazarding a battle, on which depended the empire of 
Afia ; Alexander told him, that Darius, by bringing all his 
forces into one place, had freed him from the trouble of 


thinking how he might purſue them into different countries v. 


He then without delay put on his armour, mounted on horſe- 

back, and, having drawn up his men in battle-array, advan- 

ced to encounter the enemy, who 1 was at a very ſmall diſ- 

tance. 

Bor armies were drawn up in the fas order, the infan- 
try in the centre and the cavalry on the wings; Darius's front 
was covered with 200 chariots, armed with ſcythes, and 25 


_ elephants. Beſides his guards, which were the flower of his 


army, he had poſted the Grecian infantry near his perſon, be- 
lieving this body alone capable of oppoſing the Macedonian 


phalanx. As his army took up a far greater ſpace of ground 


than Alexander's, his deſign was to ſurround and charge them 
at the ſame time in front and flank ; which Alexander ſuſ- 


pecting, ordered thoſe who led the wings to extend them as 


wide as poſſible without weakening the centre. His baggage 
and the captives, among whom were Darius's mother and 
children, were left in the camp under a ſmall guard. Parmenio 
commanded, as he had always done, the left wing, and Al- 
lexander the right. When the two armies were in fight of 
each other, the Macedonians halted, waiting till the enemies 
| ſhould advance to attack them, which they did accordingly, 
Darius himſelf charging in the firſt line. Arrian and Curti- 
us * deſcribe this battle at length; they tell us, that the Per- 


+ 1 I. xi. c xiii. coar. L. iv. e. 3-3. Ror. in 
Alex. AR IAX. I. iii. Cor. I. iv. c. 25. & leq. 
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fians were often repulſed, but returned again to the charge; 


that victory inclined ſometimes to one fide, and ſometimes 
to another; that Parmenio, who commanded the left wing, 


was in great danger, and his men obliged to give ground ; 


that Alexander's rear was put in diſorder and the baggage ta- 
ken; that both kings wrought wonders, &c, But after all, 
Curtius tells us, that the Macedonians, notwithſtanding the 
great oppoſition they met with, loſt only 300 men, and Ar- 
rian allows not a third of that number ſlain ; whereas of the 
Perſians there fell 40,000, ſays Curtius, 300,000 according to 
Arrian, and go, ooo, if we believe Dicdorus. From theſe ac- 
counts, we can form no ot her judgment of this great encounter, 
but that the Perſians at the very firſt onſet betook themſelves to 
flight, and the Macedoniaus purſued them: for had the ſeven 


or eight hundred thouſand men, which Darius brought into 


the field, thrown each one dart or ſtone, the Macedonians 
could not have bought the empire of the eaſt at ſo eaſy a rate. 
In the heat of the battle, when the Macedonians were in the 


_ greateſt danger, Ari/tander the ſoothſayer, cloathed in his 


white robes, and holding a branch of olive in his hand, is re- 


ported to have advanced among the firſt ranks, and in concert 


with Alexander to have cried out, that he ſaw an eagle hover- 
ing over the king's head, a ſure omen of victory; he pointed 
with his finger at the pretended bird, and the ſoldiers believing 
him, and ſome even fancying they ſaw it, renewed the attack 
with more courage and reſolution than ever. We are told, 


that Darius, ſeeing his numerous army put ſo ſhamefully to 


flight, drew his ſcymitar, and was fome time in ſuſpence 


whether he ſhould lay violent hands on himſelf, rather than 
fly in fo ignominious a manner; but at laſt reſolved to fave 


himſelf by flight, and arrived at Arbela the fame night (Y). 


(Y) This battle was fought at Gangamela near the river Beu- 
melas, as Ptolemy Lagus and Ariflobulus, who were prefent, aver; 
they are followed both by Strabo (83) and Plutarch (84) ; never- 
theleſs becauſe Gargamel/a was only a ſma'! village, and the name 
not agreeable to the ear, ſignifying the comels houſe, the battle is 
faid to have been fought at Arbela, which was a great and famous 


city in thoſe parts (85). Gaugamela and Arbela were at a conſide- 


Table diſtance from each other ; for between the river Beumelus, 
on which ſtood Gaugamela, and the Lycat, on the banks of which 
Arbela was ſituated, Curtius reckons 80 furlongs 86). According 
to Strabs's deſcription of thoſe places Arbela in Ptolemy's fifth map 


of Ala ought to be placed where we find Gazgamela (87). 


(83) Strabo, lib. 26. p. 737. (84) Plut. in Alexand. (85) 
Arrian. I. 6. p. 101. Straho, abi ſupra. (86) Curt, J. iv. c. 22. 
(87) Fide Strab. J. ii. p. 79. 

After 
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After he had paſſed the Lycus, ſome, who attended him in 
his flight, adviſed him to break down the bridge in order to 
ſtop the enemy's purſuit ; but he, reflecting how many of 

is own men were haſtening to paſs over the ſame bridge, re- 
plied, that he had rather leave an open way to a purſuing ene- 


my, than ſhut it to a flying friend (Z). He arrived about 


midnight at Arbela, whither he was followed by a great many 
of his nobles and commanding officers, whom he called toge- 
ther ; and acquainted them that he deſigned to leave all for 
the preſent to Alexander and fly into Media, from whence 
and from the reſt of the northern provinces he could draw to- 
_ gether new forces, to try once more his fortune in battle. 
Alexander purſued him as far as Arbela; but, before his arri- 
val there, Darius was, by the quickneſs of his flight, got over 
the mountains of Armenia, attended by ſome of his relations, 
and a ſmall body of guards called Melophori, becauſe each of 
them bore a golden apple on the point of their ſpear. In Ar- 
menia he was joined by 2000 Greek mercenaries, who, under 
the command of Paron a Phoczan and Glaucus an Atolian 
had eſcaped from the battle. Alexander took the city of Ar- 


bela, where he ſeized on immenſe ſums of money, with all 


Darius's rich furniture and equipage, and returned to his 


camp. After having allowed his army ſome days of reſt, he 


ſet out on his march to Babylon. Mazæus was governor of 


that city and province, and had after the late battle retired 


thither with the ſcattered remains of the body he command- 
ed. But, on the approach of Alexander's victorious army, 
he had not courage enough to oppoſe him ; marching there- 
fore out to meet him he delivered the city and himſelf with 
his children into the conqueror's hands. Bagaphanes gover- 
nor of the caſtle, where all Darius's treaſures were lodged, 


did the ſame ; and Alexander entered the city at the head of 


his whole army, as though he had been marching againſt an 
enemy. After a ſtay of 30 days in that city, he continued 
Mazæus in the government of that province; but giving the 
command of the caſtle and gariſon to a Macedonian, he took 
Bagaphanes along with him, and marched towards Suſa, 


1 Cuz. I. iv.c. 36, 37. jusrin. I. xi. c. 14. 


(Z) In Juſtin we read, inſtead of Lycus, Qadnus; which laſt river; 
runs through the city of Tarſus in Cilicia; and hence it is, that 
Oroſius, who ever follows Juſtin, was led into ſo groſs a miſtake 
as to think, that this great battle was fought at Tarſus (88), 
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where he arrived twenty days after his departure from Babylon. 
As he drew near the city, Abulites governor of the place, 
ſent his ſon to meet him, and acquaint him, that he was rea- 
dy to deliver the city and all the king's treaſures into his 
hands. The king received the young nobleman with great 
marks of kindneſs, and, uſing him as a guide, advanced to 
the river Choaſpes, where Abulites himſelf met him with pre- 
ſents worthy of ſo great a prince; among other things he 
preſented him with dromedaries, or running camels, of in- 
credible ſwiftneſs, and twelve elephants, which Darius had 
ſent for out of India. Having entered the city, the gover- 
nor delivered up to him 50,000 talents in bullion, and 40,000 
in ready money, with all the king's furniture to an im- 
menſe value. Here he found part of the rarities which Ter- 
xes had brought out of Greece, namely the brazen ſtatues of 
Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, which he ſent to Athens, where 
they were ſtill ſtanding in Arrian's time. As for the purple 
and ſcarlet robes, he ſent them all to Syigambis together with 
ſome others euriouſly wrought, which had been ſent him out 
of Macedon, adding in his meſſage to her, that if ſhe liked 
the Macedonian robes, he would ſend her thoſe who had wrought 
them, that her grand-children might learn the art by way of 
amuſement. At theſe words ſhe could not help betraying 
ſome concern and uneaſineſs, it being looked upon by the 
Per ſian women as mean and unbecoming to employ themſelves 
in works of that nature; which when Alexander underſtood, 
he thought himſelf obliged to make an apology for what he had 
done; and accordingly went immediately to wait upon her, 
and begged, that ſhe would not conſider that as an affront, 
which was entirely owing to his ignorance of the Perſian 
manners; adding, that the robes he then wore were not 
only a preſent from his ſiſters, but wrought with their own. 
hands. | 
Alanus having thus comforted Syfgambis, took his leave 
of her, and, leaving a ftrong gariſon in the city of Suſa, ad- 
vanced towards the province of Per/is. He arrived in four 
days march on the banks of the Paſitigris, which river he 
croſſed with gooo foot and 4000 horſe, and entered the coun- 
try of the Uxians. This province extends from Suſiana to 
the frontiers of Per/is, and was governed by one Medathes 
who had married the niece of Syſigambis. Medathes, who 
was not, like the other Perfian governors, a time-ſerver, 
but faithful to his ſovereign, reſolved to hold out to the laſt 
extremity ; ; and with this deſign retired into a mn hold, in 
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the midſt of craggy mountains, and ſurrounded on all ſides 
by ſteep precipices. Here he held out for ſome time with 
great bravery, and, when the city was taken by aſſault, 
withdrew into the citadel, whence, ſeeing there were no 
hopes of being relieved, he ſent 30 deputies to Alexander to 


treat of a ſurrender. The king, who was greatly provoked 


againſt Madates, would not at firft hearken to any propoſals; 


but in the mean time receiving letters from Syſigambits, 


wherein ſhe entreated him to pardon her relation, he not only 
complied with her requeſt, but ſet all the priſoners at liberty, 
reſtored Madates to his former dignity, left the city untouch- 
ed, and the citizens in the full enjoyment of their antient li- 
berty and priviledges *. 

Havinc reduced the Uxians, he ordered Parmenio with 
part of his army to march through the plain, while he himſelf, 


at the head of the light-armed foot, advanced by the way of 


the mountains, which extend to the frontiers of Per ſa. 
The fifth day he arrived at the ſtraights of Perſia. Theſe Ari- 

evarzanes held with 40000 foot and 7000 horſe, which he had 
poſted on the tops of the hills out of the enemies reach. As 
ſoon as Alexander advanced to attack him, the Perſians from 
the tops of the mountains rolled down ſtones of ſuch a prodi- 
gious ſize, that they cruſhed at once whole ranks. The king, 


being greatly frightened at this fight, commanded a retreat to 


be ſounded, and withdrew about 30 furlongs from the paſs, 


where he lay encamped ſome time, not knowing how to ad- 


vance, and being aſhamed to return ; but in the mean time a 
Greek deſerter coming to his camp offered himſelf readily 


to conduct him through by-paths to the very top of the moun- 


tain, whence he might _ annoy the Perſians, as to 
oblige them to abandon the ſtraights and leave an open paſſage 
to the whole army. He was as good as his word ; for Alexan- 
der, at the head of ſome choſen troops, having followed his 
guide all that night through rocks and precipices, arrived a 


little before day-break at the top of a mountain, which com- 
manded all the hills where the enemies were poſted ; which 


they obſerving betook themſelves to flight; and at the ſame 


time Craterus, who had been Teft in the camp, advancing with 


the troops under his command, poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſtraights. 
Ariobarzanes with part of the cavalry, breaking through the 
| Macedonians with great ſlaughter both of them and his own 
men, made his eſcape over the mountains, with a deſign to 


throw himſelf into Perſepolis; but, finding all the paſſes leading 
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to that city guarded by the enemy, he returned back upon 
thoſe that purſued him, and was killed with all thoſe that 
followed him, after having cut in pieces great numbers of 
the Macedonians b. | 
Be1nG now poſſeſſed of the ſtraights, Alexander purſued 
his march into Perſis or Perſia, properly ſo called. When 
he was at ſome diſtance from Perſepolis, the metropolis of 
that province, he received letters from the governor of the 


place, acquainting him, that the citizens, upon the news 


of his approach, were ready to plunder Darius's treaſures 
with which he had been intruſted, and defiring him to march 


with all poſſible expedition, that be might ſeize them himſelf. 
Alexander, upon the receipt of this letter, leaving his infan- 


try behind, marched the whole night at the head of the ca- 
valry, and having paſſed the Araxes on a bridge, which by 
his order had been built ſome days before, arrived by day- 

break within two furlongs of Perſepolis. The next day 
having aſſembled the generals of his army, he repreſented to 
them, that no city had ever been more fatal to Greece than 
Perſepolis, the antient reſidence of the Perfian monarchs and 
the capital of their empire ; that from thence thoſe mighty 
armies had been ſent, which had over-run and laid waſte 
great part of Europe, and that it was therefore incumbent 
upon them to revenge on that proud metropolis the many 
injuries and calamities which their anceſtors had ſuffered. The 
commanders, being encouraged by this ſpec ch, allowed their 
ſoldiers to practiſe all manner r of cruelties againſt the miſera- 
ble inhabitants, who were maſſacred in a moſt barbarous 
manner. After this cruel execution, leaving Craterus and 
Parmenis in the place, the king with a ſmall body went to 
reduce the neighbouring citics and ſtrong holds, which all 
fubmitted at the approach of his troops ; he then returned to 
Ferſcpolis, and there took up his winter quarters. In this 
city he is ſaid to have found 120,000 talents, lodged in the 


treaſury to defray the expences of the ware. 


Duz1NG his flay at Perſepolis, he gave himſelf up to feaſt- 
ing and drinking, making daily great entertainments for his 


officers to refreſh them after the great fatigues they had endu- 
red. In one of theſe entertainments both the king and his 


gueſts having drunk to exceſs, Thais, a famous thenian 


courtezan, and at that time miſtreſs of Ptolemy, who was af- 
terwards king of Egypt, propoſed the burning of Darius's 


palace, telling Alexander, with a gay air, that it would be 
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matter of inexpreſſible joy to her, were ſhe permitted to burn 
the ſtately palace of Aerxes, who had burnt Athens, and ſet 
it on fire with her own hands, that it might be ſaid in all the 
parts of the world, that the women, who had followed Alex- 
ander in his expedition to Afia, had revenged more ſeverely 
the many calamities Greece had ſuffered from the Barbarians, 
than all the generals that had been employed againſt them. 
As the whole company was drunk, the propoſal was received 
with general applauſe, and the king himſelf, riſing from ta- 
ble, and taking a torch in his hand, followed Thais. The 
reſt of the Macedonians, crowding at this noiſe to the pa- 
lace, armed themſelves, after the king's example, with light- 
ed tapers, and ſurrounding the palace burnt it with the city, 
for the flames could not be ſtopt, down to the ground d. 
Thus the moſt ſtately edifice in the world was, at the motion 
of a drunken ſtrumpet, reduced to aſhes. 


From Perſepolis Alexander marched early in the ſpring to 


Paſargada, reſolved to purſue Darius who was fled to Ecbatan 
in Media. That unhappy prince had ftill an army of 30,000 
foot, among whom were 4000 Greets, who continued faith- 


ful to the laſt. Beſides theſe he had 4000 lingers and 3000 


horſe, moſt of them Bactrians, and commanded by Beſſus, 


governor of Bactia. When he heard, that Alexander was 


in full march towards Echatan, he left that city with a deſign 


to retire into Bactria, and there raiſe another army. But he 


was not far advanced when he altered his reſolution, and de- 
termined to venture a third battle with the forces then about 
him. While he was making the neceſſary preparations for the 
engagement, Beſſus, governor of Bactria, and Nabarzanes, 
a Perſian. lord of great diſtinQion, formed a conſpiracy againſt 
him, propoſing to ſeize his perſon, and, if Alexander purſued 
them, to gain his friendſhip and protection by betraying their 
maſter into his hands ; but if they eſcaped, their deſign was 
to murder him, uſurp the crown, and renew the war. They 
| eaſily won over the troops by repreſenting to them, that Da- 
rius was dragging them to deſtruction, that they were no 
ways in a conditition to make head againſt ſo powerful an ene- 


my, that they would inevitably periſh if they followed Da- 


rius, cruſhed under the ruins of an empire which was ready 
to fall. Though theſe practices were carried on with great ſe- 
crecy, yet they came to Darius's ear, but he could not believe 


them. Patron, who commanded the Greeks, earneſtly en- 
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treated him to encamp among them, and truſt the guard of 
his perſon to men on whoſe fidelity he might depend. Darius 
replied, that he had rather ſuffer any misfortune among thoſe 
of his own nation, than ſeek for ſhelter among ſtrangers, 
how faithful and affectionate ſoever he might believe them; 


and that he could not die too ſoon, if his own Perſians 


thought him unvrthy to live. Not long after Darius had 
occaſion to repent his not following Patron's advice; for 
Beſſus and Nabarzanes,, ſeizing his perſon, bound him, out 


of reſpect to the royal dignity, in chains of gold, and, ſhut- 


ting him up in a covered cart, fled with him towards Bari. 
The cart was covered with fkins, and ſtrangers appointed to 
drive it, without knowing who the priſoner was they had in 


their cuſtody . Beſſus was proclaimed commander in chief 


in Darius's room by the Bactrian horſe ; but Artabazus and 


his ſons, with the forces they commanded, and the Greets un- 


der the command of Patron retired from the body of the army 
under Beſſus, and marched over the mountains towards Par- 
thyene . In the mean time Alexander, arriving at Ecbatan, 
was informed, that Darius had left that city five days before. 


Here the Theſſalians ſhewing a great reluctancy to accompany 
him any farther, he gave them leave to return to their own 
country, and at their parting divided 2000 talents among 


them, over and above their full pay: to ſuch as were willing 


to continue in his ſervice he gave three talents apicce s. He 


then commanded Parmenis to lay up in the caſtle of Ecbatan 


the remaining part of the treaſures ; which, according to 


Stralo h, amounted to 180,000 talents, and afterwards to 
march with the Thracians and great part of the cavalry into 


the country of the Caduſians. He diſpatched orders to Clitus, 


who had fallen ſick at Suſa, to repair, as ſoon as he recovered, 
to Ecbatan, and from thence to follow him into Parthia with 


the cavalry and 6ooo Macedonians that were left in Echatan. 


Alexander with the reſt of his army purſued Darius, and the 
elcventh day arrived at Rages, having marched in that ſpace 


of time 3300 furlongs. Moſt part of thoſe who accompanied 
him died through the fatigues of ſo long and expeditious a 
march; inſomuch that, on his arrival at Rages, he could 


muſter but 60 horſemen i. Finding, that he could not come 


up with Darius, who had already paſſed the Caſpian ſtraights, 
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he ſtaid five days at Rages in order to refreſh his army, and 

ſettle the affairs of Media. From thence he marched into 
Parthia, and encamped the firſt day at a ſmall diſtance from 
the Caſpian ſtraights, which he paſſed the next without any 
oppoſition. He had ſcarce entered Parthia when he was in- 
formed by Bagi/thenes a Perſian nobleman, that Beſſus and 
Nabarzanes had conſpired againſt Darius, and deſigned to 
ſeize him. Hereupon, leaving the main body of the army 
behind under the command of Craterus, he advanced with a 
ſmall troop of horſe lightly armed; and, having marched 
night and day without ever halting, except a few hours, 
came the third day to a village where Beſſus with his Bactri- 
ans had encamped the day before. Here he underſtood, that 
Darius had been ſeized by the traitors, that Beſſus had cauſ- 
ed him to be ſhut up in a cloſe cart, which he had ſent be- 
fore that he might be the ſurer of his perſon, and that the 
whole army, except Artabazus and the Greeks, who had ta- 
ken another rout, obeyed Beſſus and acknowledged him for 
their general. This was a freſh motive for Alexander to haſ- 
ten his march; taking therefore along with him a ſmall body 
of light- armed horſe, for th. others could not poſſibly pro- 
ceed any farther, he ſet out again the ſame night, and early 1 
next morning was acquainted by Orcillus and Mithracenes 
two Perſian officers, who in 1 of the treachery 
of Beſſus had fled over to him, that the Bactrians were not 
above 500 furlongs off, and that they could lead him to them 
by a nearer way. Taking them therefore for his guides, he 
ſet out again the ſame night, and after marching 300 furlongs 
was met by the ſon of Maxæus formerly governor of Syria; 
who informed him, that Beſſus was not above 200 furiongs 
off, and that his army, as not apprehending any danger, was 
marching in diſorder, and might eafily be ſurpriſed and cut 
in pieces. Hereupon Alexander again doubled his pace, and 
at laſt came in ſight of the enemy. His unexpected arrival 
ſtruck the Barbarians, though far ſuperior in number, with 
ſuch terror, that they immediately betook themſelves to a pre- 
cipitous flight ; and becauſe Darius refuſed to follow them, | 
Beſſus and thoſe that were about him diſcharging their darts Darius 
at the unfortunate prince, left him wallowing in his blood to Codoman- 
the mercy of the Macedonians. This done they ſeparated ru Sain 
and took different routs, Beſſus flying towards Hyrcania, and Year of 
Nabarzanes into Bactria, that by this means they might clude 1 1 lood 
the purſuit of the enemy, or at leaſt obiige him to divide his Ver be. 
forces. They were attended only by a few horſe, the reſt, fore Chriſt 
now daſtitute of leaders, diſperſing themſelves up and down 
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the country, as fear or hope directed their ſteps. Alexan- 
der, ſeeing what confuſion the enemies were in, ſent Nica- 
nor with a troop of light-armed horſe to ſtop their _— 
and himſelf followed at the head of 3000 Macedonians. Ni 
canor put near 3000 of the ſtragglers to the ſword, but 
could not come up either with Beſ/us or Nabarzanes, which 
Alexander obſerving ſent him orders to give quarter to all thoſe 
that ſhould throw down their arms and ſubmit. In the mean 
time the horſes, that drew the cart in which was Darius, halt- 
ed of their own accord, for the drivers had been killed by 
Beſſus, near a certain village about four furlongs from the 
high-way ; whither Poly/tratus a Macedonian, being preſſed 
with thirſt in the purſuit of the enemy, was ſoon after con- 
ducted by the inhabitants to refreſh himſelf, at a fountain not 
far from the place where they ſtopt. As he was filling 
his helmet with water he heard the groans of a dying man, 
and looking round him diſcovered a cart with a team of hor- 
es, not able to move for the many wounds they had received. 
As he drew near he ſaw Darius lying in the cart and v 
near his end, having ſeveral darts flip ſticking in his body. 
However, he had ſtrength enough to call for ſome water; 
which Poly/tratus, being by a Perſian captive informed of 
this barbaraus tragedy, readily brought him, Darius after 
drinking turned to the Macedonian, and told him with a faint 
voice, that, in the deplorable ſtate to which he was reduced, 
it was no ſmall comfort to him that his laſt words would not 
be loſt ; he then charged him to return bis hearty thanks to 
Alexander for the kindneſs he had ſhewn to his wife, mother, 
and children ; and acquaint him, that with his laſt breath he 
| befought the gods to proſper him in all his undertakiags, and 
make him ſole monarch of the univerſe : he added, that it 
did not ſo much concern him as Alexander to purſue and 
bring to condign puniſhment thoſe traitors, who had treated 
with ſuch cruelty their lawful ſovereign, that being the com- 
mon cauſe of all crowned heads; then taking Polyffratus by 
the hand, Give Alexander, ſaid he, your hand, as I give 
« you mine, and carry him, in my name, the only pledge 
( I am able to give in this condition of my gratitude and 
c affection”. Having uttered theſe words he expired in the 
arms of Poly/tratus. Alexander coming up a few minutes af- 
ter, and beholding Darius's body, burſt out into tears, bewail- 
ing the cruel lot of a prince, who, ſaid he, deſerved a better 
fate. He immediately pulled off his own military cloak and 
covered it, cauſing it to be embalmed, and ſent in a rich and 
magnificent coffin to Sy/igambis, that it might be interred 
with the other Perſian monarchs, Thus died Darius = the 
 kiftieth 
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fiftieth year of his age, and ſixth of his reign. He was a mild 
and pacific prince, his reign having been unſullied with in- 
juſtice, cruelty, or any of thoſe vices which moſt of his 
predeceſſors had been greatly addicted to. In him the Per- 
an empire ended, after it had laſted from the firſt of Cyrus 
209 years under thirteen kings, viz. Cyrus, Cambyſes, Smer- 
dis, Darius Hyflaſpes, Xerxes I. Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
Aerxes II. Segdianus, Darius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon , 
Artaxerxes Ochus, Arſes, Darius Codomannus k. Upon the 
death of Darius all his commanders ſubmitted to the con- 
queror, by whom they were reſtored to their former honours 
and employments ; but above all others he diſtinguiſhed Ar- 
tabazus, in regard of his conſtant and unſhaken fidelity to 
his maſter, and Oxathres, Darius's brother, whom he ever 
treated in a manner becoming his high ſtation and noble birth. 
He was even, to his great diſhonour, prevailed upon to re- 
_ ceive and pardon Nabarzanes, who together with Beſſus had 
murdered Darius. But Beſſus having fled into Ba#ria, and | 
there aſſumed the title of king, Alexander in the beginning | 
of the next ſpring marched againſt him: but his march out 
of Perſia into thoſe northern countries is by authors deſcribed 
with great confuſion ; for after they had told us, that he was 
reſolved to find out Beſſus in Bactria, they make him take 
the way of Hyrcania, from thence wander northwards into 
the country of the Mardi, bordering on the Caſp:an ſea, and 
after ſubduing the Mardi croſs mount Coronus into Aria and 
Drangiana. Be that as it will, he arrived at laſt after a long 
and tedious march in Bactria; and having reſted his army 
ſome time at Drapſaca, he advanced againſt and reduced 
Aornos and Bara, the two ſtrongeſt cities of that province. 
| Alexander had no ſooner reached the confines of Bactria, but 
8000 Bactrians, who till that time had followed Beſſus, 
abandoning him, withdrew to their reſpective homes. Here- 
upon Beſus, at the head of the few troops that continued 
faithful to him, croſſing the river Oxus, retired into the pro- 
vince of Sogdiana, with a deſign to raiſe there a new army. 
In order to prevent Alexander from purſuing him, he burnt 
all the boats he had made uſe of in paſſing over his troops, 
hoping, that as the river was no where fordable, and the 
country afforded no timber, he would thereby be obliged to 
return and give over the purſuit. But no difficulties were 
unſurmountable to that conqueror ; who, finding no timber 
where withal to make boats or floats, cauſed the hides, which 
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covered the ſoldiers tents and carriages, to be filled with ſtraw, 
and tied together. By this means he ſupplied the want of 
timber, and paſſed his whole army over that large and deep 
river in the ſpace of five days; which Beſſus might have ea- 
fily prevented had he but dared to look the Macedonians in 
the face. When the Bactrians, who were encamped at a 
place called Nautaca, heard that Alexander had crofled the 
river, and was on full march to fall upon them, Sp:tamenes, 
whom Beſſus moſt conhded in, together with Catanes and 
Dataphernes, formed a conſpiracy to ſeize Beſſus, and pur- 
Chaſe their own ſafety by delivering him up to Alexander; 
which they did accordingly, tearing in pieces his diadem and 
royal robes, of which he had ſtript his lawful ſovereign Da- 
rius, and carrying him loaded with chains to the Macedonian 
camp. Sp:tamenes himſelf preſented the traitor to Alexander, 
not only bound, but ftark naked, holding him by a chain 
round his neck; a ſight no leſs agreeable to the Perfians 
than the Macedonians. Alexander, having amply rewarded 
Spitamenes and his companions, and cauſed the traitor's noſe 


| Beflus put and ears to be cut of, delivered him into the hands of Oxa- 
to death. thres, Darius's brother, to ſuffer whatever puniſhment he 


Year of ſhguld think proper to inflit for fo baſe and treacherous a 
_— 5 5 lood murder ; Plutarch ® has left us an account of this execu- 


"eo tion; he tells us, that ſeveral trees being by main force bent 
Chr ſt, down to the ground, and to each one of the traitor's limbs 


330. faſtened, the trees as they were let return to their natural 
LWWYAY Plition, flew back with ſuch violence, that each carried with 
it the limb that was tied to it. Thus Beſſus ſuffered the pu- 
niſhment that was due to his treachery ; and at his death 4- 
lexander ſaw himſelf in quiet poſleſſion of the whole Per 
empire. This is what we have gathered from the Greek and 
Latin Hiſtorians of the beſt account, concerning the affairs 
of the antient Perſians : In the following ſection we ſhall hear 
the Or:entals on the ſame ſubject. TT 
| % SECT. 
1 Curr. I. 7. c. 12. AgRian. I. 3. Diodor. I. 17. Prur. 
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In ſtating the times of the Perſſan empire we have followed all 
along Ptolemy's canon, and the records of the Greek and Latin au- 
thors. For the Fezvs own ſuch kings only as they find mentioned 
in the books of the Ol Teftament ; whence, according to their 
somputalion in the greater chronicle Seder Olam Rabbab, the Mede- 

Parſtan empire, from the building of the temple in the ſecond 
| | year 
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The Hiſtory of PersS1A according to the Oriental Writers. 


p 


ſcribed from Eaſtern authors cenſured as vain and 


* 


to trouble the reader with preparatory diſcourſes, yet in this 


W E have been ſo long uſed to hear every thing tran- What 4 


fabulous; that how unwilling ſoever we may be 3 


b be expected 
| caſe there ſeems to be a neceſſity of ſaying ſomewhat in ſup- in the fol- 


[ 


port of the narratives we are going to recite, that they may /owing 
not be taken for mere figments, or romances void of all Hiſtocy. 


foundation. It is far from being our opinion, that ever 
thing recorded by the Per/fian writers is ſtrictly fact; that 
would be to place them not on a level with the beſt hiſtori- 
ans of other nations, but in a claſs high above them. For 


what people, what kingdom, what republic, can boaſt of 


ſuch a faultleſs ſeries of hiſtory ? or why ſhould we expect a 
greater degree of clearneſs in the hiſtory of Perſia, as writ- 
ten by Oriental authors, than we find in the hiſtory of Greece, 
though written by Greeks, who were ſo proud of their own 
abilities, that they tiled all the reſt of the world Barbar:- 
ans? [It is ſufficient for our purpoſe, (which is no more 


than to gain the reader's proper attention for what we have 


collected of the Perſian hiſtory from Eaftern writers) that 
we ſhew there is as juſt reaſon to ſuppoſe they have delivered 
us a great many truths .in their accounts of theſe early times, 
as can be produced in favour of any other hiſtory as antient. 
In order to this we ſhall neither multiply arguments nor words. 
In the firſt place, we are told by Moſes *, that there were kings 
in Perſia in the age immediately following that, in which the 
Perſian writers placed the beginning of their monarchy. It is 
therefore evident, that theſe writers are not wrong in making 
their kingdom ſo antient as they do. But ſecondly, there is no 


juſt cauſe to doubt, that either as ſoon as, or within a ſmall 


time after, the ſettling of regal government amongſt them, 


hiſtories, or at leaſt hiſtorical poems, were alſo introduced. 


2 Ga8NEsS. Xiv. 1, 9. | 


year of Darius Hyſtaſpes, flouriſhed only 34 years. Fo/epbus ac- 
knowledges only the following kings of Perſia ; Cyrus, Cambyſes, 
Darius Hyftaſpes, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, and Darius; this Darius, 
who was Darius Nothus, he confounds with Darius Codomannus, who 
was conquered by Alexander, and refers to the reign of Artaxer- 
xes Longimanus whatever happened in the reigns of Ataxerxes Mas- 
mon, and Artaxerxes Ochns. | | ry 


| / © Bk MJ This- 
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This was the cuſtom in all places, at leaſt as far as we are 
able to trace things back. Firſt, a people lived miferably 
and without order, then ſome great genius reformed and re- 
duced them into ſociety, ſucceſſive kings cheriſhed and en- 
creaſed that ſociety, and men having leiſure and eaſe conſidered 
theſe benefits, and gratefully ſung the praiſes of their bene- 
factors. Moſes hath preſerved two fragments of an Amori- 
tiſb poem, as old in all probability as the times we are ſpeak- 
ing of; and if the bards of that country ſung ſo dy the 
praiſes of Siben d, why might not the Per ſſians have perſons 

among them as capable of tranſmitting to poſterity the me- 
morable deeds of their princes ? Thzrdly, it is univerſally al- 
lowed, that the preſent Perſians have. not only quick wits 
but are wonderfully ſtudious, and in a particular manner ad- 
dicted to the conſervation of the antiquities of their country. 
It may indeed be objected to this, that the modern and an- 
cient Perſians are not one and the ſame people ; but hereto 
it may be replied, that the Perſees, the unadulterated rem- 
nant of the old inhabitants of this wide empire, are ſtill more 
ſtudious and more thoughtful than the preſent Perſiant e. We 
may therefore conclude, that there were formerly many au- 
8 hiſtories of the reigns of the moſt ancient kings of 
this realm, I ſay we may conclude this from the reaſons al- 
ready given if we had no other proof ; but as we have, it 
would be unfair not to mention it, eſpecially ſince it may 
be drawn into very little room. The authorities which 
may be adduced in ſupport of this aſſertion, that the anticnt 


Perfians kept authentic records of their affairs, may be 
reduced under theſe. two heads, viz. ſacred and Geo: ny 


The authors of the books of 4 V bee and © Nehemiah ſpeak 


frequently not only vf the immutability of the Perfian laws, 
which implies that they were recorded, but alſo of public acts 
and regiſters. In the book of f Eber, we have not only 
frequent mention of theſe, but alſo of the chronicles of the 
kingdom, or rather of the kings, of Perſia, wherein every 
thing of moment was ſet down. As to prophane writers, 
8 Herodotus and h Nenophon are ſufficient to ſatisfy any im- 
partial perſon as to the wiſdom and virtue of the antient Per- 
ſians, and their care of all things which had regard to the 
honour or welfare of their country. 
Hu the SUPPOSING it therefore as clear as the nature of the thing 


entient bi/. will admit, that the Per ans had amongſt them of old the 


44 have hiſtories of their kings and heroes, we are next to new how 

ber fre- 

Arved. b Nonx. 3 Cabin. tom iii. p. 130. d vi. 2. 
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theſe can be reaſonably believed to be yet in being, and to have 
reached theſe diſtant times. Of this, however, we are not 
poſitive ourſelves; all that we can ſay is this, that the Pir- 


frans having lived under their own laws down to the time of 
Yezdegherd, there ſeems to be no difficulty in allowing that 


till then their hiſtories were frequent among them; for tho” 


the Macedonians might burn and deſtroy their records, yet it 


is incredible, that they ſhould deſtroy all the books in the 
empire; beſides, we know that the modern Perſees have 
the Zend or original Code of Zerduſbt among them, with ma- 
ny other antient books; now it being generally agreed, that 
Zerduſbt flouriſhed in the days of Darius Hy/taſpes, it will 
be hard to affign a reaſon, why ſome of their antient hiſto- 
ries might not be preſerved, as well as theſe books of their 
law. But farther ſtill, Mohammed Ben Emir Khoandſchah 
commonly called M:rkhond, or Mirkhound, with other mo- 
dern Perſian authors, conſtantly and uniformly affert, that 


they write from ſuch authorities, and therefore we have no 
juſt reaſon to doubt them, unleſs we could ſhew the con- 


trary (A). 


IT is from the author beforementioned that we take, for O, abba: 
the moſt part, what is delivered in the following pages con- authorities 
- eerning the Oriental hiſtory of Perſia. He is allowed to this hiftory 

have been a perſon of great learning and judgment by ſuch is founded. 


as are well verſed in oriental hiſtory, and his works are e- 


(A) This famous hiſtorian is quoted by various names, and 
thoſe names have received ſome alteration from the different ortho- 


graphies uſed in oriental appellations ; fometimes he is called 


Mirchond, ſometimes Alirkbond, and ſometimes CBhondemir; he 
wrote a general hiſtory from the beginning of the world to the 
year of the Hegira goo, under the title of Raoudbat al Safe ; he 
was a perſon of great natural parts, and of much learning, perfect- 
ly well ſkilled in the Perſian antiquities, and wrote from the beſt 
hiſtories extant in his time (1); for this reaſon we find him often 
quoted by the very learned Dr. Hyde (2), and indeed by all the 
writers of note on Perffan affairs. His fame became known in Eu- 
rope by an abridgment of his work, publiſhed in Spani/> by Texei- 
ra, Which is, however, far from being correct. There is a better 


extract extant in a book cited at the bottom of the page (3); - 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter of this author and his 
works, when we come to the hiſtory of the age in which he lived, 


and ſhall therefore put an end to this note here. 


(1) D' Herbelot tit. Mirkhond. (2) Hyde rel. vet. Per/. 
cap. viii. 152. (3) Les Eftats, Empires, & Prigcipautes ds 
Mende. Paris 4to, 1662. p. 999. I N | 
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ſteemed as oracles throughout the eaſt. We may juſtly hope 
therefore, that what we tranſcribe from him, with the addi- 
tion of ſuch circumſtances as we can meet with elſewhere, 
will render this ſection as uſeful and as agreeable as could be 
expected on ſo abſtruſe a ſubject. Without further intro- 

_ duction, therefore, let us proceed to the catalogue of kings 
afforded us in his writings. | 5 


A TABLE of the kings of PERSI1A, to the time of AL Ex- 
 ANDER the Great, according to MIRKHO N. 


The firſt Race, 
Or the Dynaſty of the PIs cDADIANs. 
1 Kejemaras, or Cajoumarath 40 
2 Stamek 
Kejomaras reſumes the kingdom 
3 Hiſhangh, or Houſchenk | 50 
4 Tabmuraſb | 30 


5 Gjemſhid, or Giamſchid 
 Dahac, Zahak, Zoak 
6 Apbridun, Phredin, or Feridoun 
7 Manugjabr, or Manougeher, ſurnamed Phirouz 120 


8 Nodar 7 
9 Apberaſiab, or Afraſias | 12 
10 Zab, Zaab, or Zoub | 
The ſecond Race, | 
Or the Dynaſty of the KaranirTes. 
i Kaitkobad e | 100 
2 Kaikaus 180 
3 Kaikhoſru EE. 60 
4 Lobraſp or Lohoraſb >: 
5 Gufetaſp, or Guftaſp, or Kiſchtaſp 120 
6 Ardſchir, ſurnamed Bahaman ; 112 
7 Queen Homa !:! 5 32 
8 Darav 1. 5 = 
9 Darav 2. 14 


A Table of the ſame kings, with the years of their reigns, 
according to other oriental authors. 
The firſt Race, 
1 Kyomaras, or Cajoumarath 560 
| Sramgk ſlain after a ort reign 
5 Keje- 
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Kejomaras reſumes the Kingdom, and reigned 30 


An Interregnum 200 
2 Huſbang, or Houſchenk, ſurnamed Piſchdad 30 
3 Tahmurafb 700 
4 Giemſbid, or Giamſchid 30 
Dahic, Zahdc, Zoak I000 
6 Aphridin, Phridun, or Feridoun 120 
Manugjabr, or att ang ſurnamed Pbiroux 500 
Nodar 7 
9 Apbera ſiab or e | I2 
10 Zab, Zaab, gr Zoub 30 
II Guftaſh ſor Loub 30 
The ſecond Race, 
1 Katkobad 120 
2 Kaikaus 150 
3 Kaikhoſru | 60 
4 Lobraſp, or Loboraſß 120 
5 Guſhtdſp, or Guſtaſp, or Ki chtaſp. 120 
6 Ardſchir, ſurnamed Bahaman 112 
/ Queen Homai | 3 
8 Darav 1. WS =. 
9 Darav 2. DES 
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Ir is evident enough from the years ſet down in the two The nature | 
tables above, that there is a great mixture of fable and un- thereof in 
_ eertainty in the accounts we have of theſe princes reigns ; point 4 


but there may notwithſtanding this be a great deal of truth le, &c 


in theſe relations, and, by comparing them with what the 


Greek and other writers of the Perſian affairs have given us 


of the ſame times it may be very poſſible to extract a better 


idea of the antient Per/ian empire, than could have been had 


without conſulting the oriental writers at all. Reaſon will 
be everlaſtingly the ſupreme judge of facts, and if a hiſtory 


de attended with continual improbabilities or abſurdities, 


men of ſenſe will either doubt or reject its authority, whe- 
ther its author lived in the caſt, or in the weſt. On the o- 
ther hand, where a hiſtory is compoſed of a ſeries of mixt 
facts, ſome probable and ſome romantic, the candid reader 
will receive thoſe, though he throw away theſe, and will not 
deftroy the wheat, becauſe there are tares amongſt it. As 

to the ſtyle of the following hiſtory, we have not pretended 


to follow the rhetorical pomp of the Per/ian authors; on 
the contrary, we have delivered ourſelves with the utmoſt 


plainneſs and perſpicuity., and have endeavoured, as far as in 
2 EY — n 
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our power lay, to reſcue truth out of thoſe metaphoric clouds, 
which often obſcure the writings of the eaſtern hiſtorians. 
Farther remarks of the ſame nature we leave to the diſcern- 
ment of our readers. 

Keyomaras, or Cajoumarath, is allowed by all the oriental 
authors: to have been the firſt king of the firſt race, ſur- 


named the P:/chdadians, from Piſchdad, which ſignifies a 
Juſt judge, and was the ſurname given to Huſbangh the ſe- 


cond king of this race, however, afterwards attributed to 
them all. The manner wherein Keyomaras aſcended the 
throne was this. In the province of Aderbayagjan the inha- 
bitants feeling the ſad effects of anarchy, and finding that 
liberty could not be enjoyed, where every one was free to 


do what he pleaſed, they unanimouſly reſolved to elect one 


who ſhould be obeyed by all, and to whoſe judgment they 


would ſubmit as to an irrefragable law. His conſpicuous 
virtues determined them on this occaſion to Keyomaras, whom 
therefore they immediately owned for their monarch, inveſt- 
ed him with royal robes, and put a bonnet called Tagi on 
his head, kiſſing his feet in token of ſubmiſſion, which cuſ- 


toms laſt mentioned were preſerved in uſe by his ſucceffors '. 


His elevation had a proper effect on the mind of this new 


king; he applied himſclt to every branch of his duty; he e- 


rected courts of juſticeFhe taught men to build houſes and 
to live in villages; he invented various manufactures, ſuch as 
the making of woollen cloth, and ſpinning, and weaving filk ; 


in a word, he civilized his people, and merited, by his wiſ- 
dom, juſtice, and goodneſs, that dignity, which, out of 
modeſty and a foreſight of the cares it would be attended 


with, he for a long time refuſed *. The happineſs enjoyed 


by ** as lived under fo excellent a prince invited the neigh- 


bouring people to put themſelves under his protection. Thus 


his empire was extended by the ſame means that it began, 
viz. through an opinion of his worth; and he upon their ſub- 
miffion treated his new ſubjects with the ſame care and kind- 
neſs as he had always ſhewn to his old. He ſent his brother 
to take a view of theſe new-acquired dominions, and went 


| afterwards to look upon them himfelf. In the province of 


Cboraſan he met with his brother, and embracing. him ten- 


derly, he to perpetuate the memory of that interview erected = 
the city of Balch where it happened, that word being derived 


from a verb, which ſignifies to embrace. He was alſo the 


founder of abundance of other cities of Perſia, particularly 


i MixxnonD, Proœm. Hiſt. K Tarik Montekheb, i. e. 
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Kabulſtan, Sigiſtan, Gom, &c i. This prince had two ſons, 
the name of the elder was Nazek, a young man of wonderful 
prudence, who addicted himſelf intirely to ſtudy, for which 


reaſon he withdrew himſelf from his father's court, and lived 


with his wife in a little hermitage, where he gave himſelf 
over to contemplation ; his father, who was himſelf a very 


learned man, went frequently to viſit and converſe with his 


ſon in his cell. Once going thither on the ſame errand, he 
found his ſon dead with ſeveral wounds upon his body : on a 


ſtrict enquiry he was informed, that this cruel fact was com- 


mitted by certain robbers of Tabreftan. Theſe Keyomaras 
purſued into their own country, defeated them, and after 
putting many to the ſword made ſlaves of the reſt, and em- 


ployed them in his buildings s. The other ſon of Keyomaras, 
or rather his grandſon, was Siamel, with whom the wife of 


Nazek was big when he was murdered. This child as ſoon 


as he was born Keyomaras adopted, bred him up with the ut- 
moſt care, and having inſtructed him in all the arts of reign- 


ing, he with the conſent of the people transferred the ſove- 
reignty to him, and made him king in his life-time. An 
event ſingular enough, if we conſider, that Keyomaras was 
the firſt to whom a crown in this country was offered, and 


the firſt alſo, who, diſguſted with the weight of __ autho- 


rity, deſired to lay it down. 
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Siamek proved a gracious and a warlike prince. Within a Siamck, 


ſhort time after his acceffion ſome of his neighbours entered 
his dominions in a hoſtile manner, whereupon he immediate- 
ly raiſed an army, marched againft them, and gave them 
battle, where fighting valiantly he received a mortal wound ; 
he was carried out of the battle, and died in the arms of his 
wife, whom he left, as his father left his, big with child, 

conjuring her with his laſt words, if ſhe brought forth a ſon 
to put him continually in mind of his unfortunate death, and 
to exhort him to revenge it on the people, who in ſo ſhort A 


time had deprived him both of his life and empire. Keyo- 


maras by this unlucky accident was forced to aſcend the 


throne again. The firſt thing he did was to celebrate the 


obſequies of his deceaſed ſon with great magnificence ; 
the next to take vengeance on thoſe who had ſlain Szamet ; 


after which he reigned for many years with great applauſe. 


THERE 1s nothing more uncertain than the lineage of this 


; king, and the time in which he flouriſhed. Some oriental 
writers have fancied him Adam, and becauſe he was the firſt 


I Mixx ROW D. Hiſt. SeR. 1. 
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king, would needs have him to be the firſt man alſo ; but 
men of better judgment and cooler imaginations have con- 
ceived, that this notion was owing to a miſtake, and that the 
ancient Perſians called him Adam by way of honorary ſur- 
name, ſignifying, that he was as much the father of their 
nation as Adam of mankind. The moſt judicious among the 
Perſian writers believe him to have been the ſon of Aram, 
the ſon of Shem, the ſon of Noah, and that he choſe to ere 
the ſeat of his empire not tar from mount Ararat and the 
countries firſt planted after the flood. His religion is ano- 


ther diſputable point, ſome holding him an idolater, and be- 


lieving, that the magnificent pile he reared for the burning 


of the body of his ſon Siamek gave birth to the fire-wor/hip 


aſcribed to the Magians. But if we may credit graver au- 
thorities, Keyomaras, like moſt antient kings, was at once 
both prince and prophet, taught his people the true religion 
of the patriarchs, particularly the exiſtence of one infinite 
Almighty Being, and of a created evil being, the indefati- 
gable enemy of mankind. 'The romance writers allow him 
a thouſand years of life, and ſay, that of theſe he reigned 
five hundred and ſixty. How long he reigned before he re- 
ſigned his throne to Sramet is uncertain, but from his reſum- 
ing the ſceptre to his death it is generally allowed there inter- 
vened thirty years *. 7 ht 

Huſhang, or Houſchenk, ſurnamed Piſchdad, was a perſon 
of great parts, as well as great courage, and is equally fa- 


mous throughout the eaſt, for the extent of his knowledge 


and his mighty feats of valour. He is ſaid to have given a 


regular body of laws to his ſubjects, whence he was called 


Piſchdad. He alſo divided his country, and eſtabliſhed go- 
vernors throughout, encouraged the working of mines, and 


invented moſt of the inftruments of agriculture, as alſo the 


art of conveying water through ſubterraneous paſſages, for 
the moiſtening of their grounds ; to him likewiſe they aſcribe 


the taming of leopards and other beaſts of chace, and the 


introducing of furs for keeping the body warm in winter. 
As he made his kingdom flourtſh through his wiſdom, ſo he 
extended it by his courage, and after a reign of fifty years 


was killed by the fall of a piece of rock, thrown from the 


mountains of Damavend, by an army ef Barbarians who 


came to invade his territories. Some are of opinion, that he 


made the province of Chuſiſtan the ſeat of his empire, by e- 


recting there the famous city of Suſa or Shuſhan o. 


= SHARISTANT ap. Hy rel. vet. Perſar. c. xxv, p. 175. 
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THERE is hardly an antient prince in the world whoſe 
name is more famous in romance than that of Huſbang, there 
is a Perſian book which bears the title of Huſbang Nameh, 
i. e. Huſhang's hiſtory, which, for the many wonderful things 
it contains, has been tranſlated into the Turkiſb tongue. In 
this famous piece it is recorded, that our hero beſtrid a mon- 
{trous animal, called Rakh/che, which he found in the dry 
| iſland, or new world, being the iſſue of a male Crocodile and 
a female Hippopotamus ; ; this ſteed fed upon nothing but the 
fleſh of Serpents and Dragons. After once Huſhang had made 
this animal ſubmit to the ſaddle, there was no giant fo terrible, 
no monſter ſo frightful, but he attacked and ſubdued ; a- 
moneſt the reſt of his conqueſts he reduced the peeple of Ma- 
hiſer, ſo famous in the eaſtern romances for their having 
fiſhes heads, and thence eſteemed a race of formidable mon- 
ſters. The truth ſeems to be, that this prince ſubdued that 
people on the Perſic gulph, called by the G reeks Ichthyophagt 
from their living upon fiſh, whence the fruitful imagination 
of eaſtern poets deduced a people with fiſhes heads. The ſame 
fabulous writers aſcribe to this monarch a certain book bear- 
ing the title of Giavidan Khird, i. e. the wiſdom of all times; 
this is a very famous piece, and is certainly very antient, 
and has been tranſlated into various languages, particularly 
into Arabic, by the ſon of the vizier of the Caliph Almamon, 
and into Turhi/h under the title of Anvar Sobaili, it has alſo 
been in part rendered into French, and is in itſelf a very ex- 
cellent treatiſe, whence in all probability it came to be attri- 
buted to this monarch, ſo famous for giving laws and teach- 
ing wiſdom and civility to his people ; the reader will find a 
fuller account of the treatiſe beforementioned at the bottom of 
the * ? (B). 

Tabmuraſh 


r D' HAIILTOr. Art. Hovscnzxx. 


(B) This piece is penned with all the enthuſiaſm natural to eat 
ern writers; there are in it, however, ſome very hae ſentences, a- 
mongſt others theſe which follow: 

Great kings are gods on earth, and have all the attributes of 
=O power, wiſdom, and mercy, in a ſuperior degree, with reſpe& to 
«« private perſons, as the Almighty hath over them, Let not this, 
* however, encourage them to uſe their ſubjects with rigour. 
Thunder is ſeldom heard, but the ſun ſhines every day; we ſee 
n ten thouſand inſtances of God's goodneſs, for one extraordinary 
«« act of vengeance ; let kings imitate him by doing all the good 
© they can, and al ways remember, that though death is in their 
power, yet life js not; — may * a may to be cut into a 
Vor. V. N _ * thouſand 
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Tahmurasb, ſurnamed Diabend, i. e. the humbler of the 
devil, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ſon, by others the grandſon, 
of Huſbang, and by a third party his couſin, ſucceeded that 
famous monarch, and governed with great reputation. For 
finding that the wars of his predeceſſor had introduced both 
poverty and confuſion in his dominions, he to remedy the 
firſt remitted all taxes for three years, and to reduce things 
into order made new laws, and took care that the magiſtrates 
ſhould every where put them in execution. He is the firſt 
Perfian prince recorded to have had a vizier or prime mini- 
ſter ; it is very poſſible, that the diſorder in which he found 


the affairs of his empire, engaged him to make uſe of ſuch an 


officer. This king fortified the frontiers of Perſia to prevent 
ſudden invaſions, and ſhewed ſo happy a mixture of wiſdom 
and valour in his diſpoſition, that ſeveral of the neighbouring 
nations, ſtruck with the felicity of his ſubjects, voluntarily 
ſubmitted themſelves to him, and acknowledged him for their 
ſovereign. At laſt, after a glorious reign of thirty years, 
a peſtilence, which raged throughout his dominions and de - 
ſtroyed with equal rapidity both man and beaſt, cut the 


thread of his life at Balch, to the great grief of his ſubjects 1. 


ien Hiſt. Sect. iv. D'nAAIZIIOr tit. TAU Mu- 
RASB. | | my 


<« thouſand pieces, bat there their dominion ends, they cannot call 
him into being again; beware therefore of iudden judgments, 
and of penitence coming too late. 


«© Miniſters are as the hands or inſtruments of kings; men look 


«© not for an account of their actions from them, but from their 


« maſter ; a king therefore ſhould look well to his miniſters ; for 


it is as vain to throw the weight of crimes upon them, when 


«« the people riſe in rebellion, as it would be for a murderer to tell 
« the judge, that it was not he but his ſword that killed his neigh- 
«© bour. Bad princes have ſometimes had good miniſters, but good 
«« princes never have bad ones long. 

The paſſions of men may by long acquaintance be thoroughly 


known, but tho paſſions of women are inſcrutable ; therefore they 


© ought to be ſevered from men, leſt the mutability of their tem- 
„ pers ſhould infect others. Their natures, humours, and conſti- 
% tution, require reſtraint ; large and coarſe ſtones are employed 


in ordinary buildings; marble and alabaſter in palaces ; but 


« diamonds we lock up in cabinets ; and as things are rare or com- 
« mon, of ſmall value or of great price, we ſet them to ſhew, or 
«+ ſhut them up cloſe (4). | | | 


(4) Humaious Nameh, ap. Beauchamp: Eſſays, Se8. iii. 
Gjemſbid, 
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Gjemſhid, or Giamſchid, or rather Gjem Schid, his name Gjem- 
being Gjem, to which Schid as a ſurname was added, becauſe ſchid. 


of his wonderful beauty, Schid in the Per/ic language ſignify- 
ing the ſun, his eyes having ſuch a luſtre that none could 
look him ſteadily in the face, though ſome authors are of opi- 
nion, that he received this addition to his name, not from the 
beauty of his perſon, but from the glory which reſulted from 
his actions. It is not very certain, whether this prince was 


the ſon of his predeceſſor, his nephew, or his grandſon, but 


all agree that he was of the family of Keyamaras, and had a 
juſt right to the throne. The reputation of his anceſtors in- 
ſpired him with a laudable ambition of equalling at leaſt, if not 

excelling them. With this view he encouraged all learned 
and wiſe men to come to his court, where he highly pre- 


ferred them; amongſt the reſt were two perſons of ſingular 


abilities, on whom he chiefly relied, the one, a Jetu, ſays 
our author Mirchond, whoſe name was Fuel Iſuf Rabban, 
and the other a Greek, called Fithagores i. e. Pythagoras; 


but this muſt be a miſtake ; for though we have no certainty 


as to the chronology of theſe times, yet it is eaſy to dif- 
cern from the circumſtances of things, that Gjemſchid 


flouriſhed at a conſiderable diſtance from Pyzhagoras ; but 
ſuch errors as theſe are not infrequent among Oriental writers, 


through their want of underſtanding thoroughly the hiſtory 


of Greece, of which, however, they have moſt of them a ge- , 


neral idea. By the advice in all probability of theſe wiſe 
counſellors, Gjemſchid divided his ſubjects into three clafles ; 
the firſt conſiſting of ſoldiers; the ſecond of huſbandmen ; and 

the third of artiſans . In his time muſic, vocal and inftru- 
mental, and aſtronomy were firſt introduced in Perſia. He 
was alſo the firſt who built granaries in Pera, into which he 
cauſed every year a certain quantity of corn to be carried, that 
in caſe of any deficiency in their harveſts famine might not be 


felt. In his time likewiſe wine came to be eſteemed, or ra- 


ther brought into general uſe, throughout his territories 
from the following accident. A woman, who was much in 
Gjemſchid's good graces was afflicted with an inveterate 


head-ach, which all the phyſicians in the court of G Jemſchid 


| were not able to alleviate or remove; this woman went into 

the place where the king's wine was kept, and drank of it 
very freely ; and finding that it in ſome meaſure relieved her, 
ſhe returned thither again after reſting herſelf for ſome hours, 
and drank yet a greater quantity which compleated her cure; 
this ſhe told to the king, and it being divulged through the 
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court, every body began to regard wine as an univerſal medi- 
cine, capable of removing the moſt ſtubborn diſeaſes. Among 
the moſt illuſtrious events of this great monarch's reign, we 


may juſtly place the rectification of the kalendar which he un- 


dertook and perfected, inſtituting two years, a civil or ordi- 
nary year, and an eccleſiaſtic year, in which there was in the 
ſpace of one hundred and thirty years a month intercalat- 
ed (C). He likewiſe inſtituted the Nauruz, i. e. the ſolemn 
obſervation of the new year, concerning which we are told 


that it had its riſe thus; king Gjemſchid going in progreſs 
through his provinces arrived in Aderbayagjan, and ſhewing 


himſelf on a royal throne to his people, the ſun ſhone with 


ſuch luſtre on his crown adorned with precious ſtones and 


feathers, that the people ſhouted aloud, and ſaid, This is 
Nauruz, 1. e. the new day, whence the king took the op- 
portunity of inſtituting a feſtival, wherein, beſides the pre- 
ſents made to the prince, twas uſual for him to receive and 
grant the petitions of all forts of people, to releaſe priſoners, 
and to do all _ acts of clemency and benevolence which 
could be expected from him, As to the particular ceremo- 


_ nies attending this feſtival, the reader may probably be pleaſed 


to khow that it laſted fix days. On the firſt of theſe the king 


gratified his people, or, if the phraſe may be allowed, his 
commons, The ſecond day he paid the ſame re to the 


learned men attending his court, On the third his prieſts and 


privy counſellors preſented their petitions. On the fourth he 


heard the ſuits of his nobility and kindred. On the fifth thoſe. 
of his children. The fixth belonged to himſelf. In the 
evening of the fifth day a young man handſome in his perſon 


was picked out, and appointed to wait at the king's door all 
night. At day-break he entered the chamber without cere- 


niony, upon which the king with an air of familiarity aſked 
| him whence he came, whither he went, what his purpoſe, . 
and his name, wherefore he came, and what he carried; to 


Hy pk, rel. vet. Perſar. c. xiv. 


(Cy The reader might probably expect here an account of the 


kalendar, as it was ſettled by Cjemſcbid; bat as we ſhall be obliged 


to treat at large of this matter in another place, vix when we come 
to ſpeak of the æra of Yezdezherd, we thought it needleſs to inter- 
rupt the ſeries of our hiſtory here with an imperfe& account of this 
matter. The curious and learned reader may have recourſe to Dr. 
Hyde's book, where he will find this intricate ſubje& treated at 


| large (5) | = 
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which the youth anfwered, I am Al Manſur, i.e. Auguft 3 


my name is Al-Mobarek, i. e. the Bleſſed ; I came hither from 
God, bearing the new year. Then he fat down, and imme- 
diately entered the nobility, bearing each a filver veſſel, in 
which were wheat, barley, peaſe, vetches, pulſe, a ſugar 


cane, and two pieces of gold freſh from the mint. Out of 
this baſon firſt the Waſir or Vixier, then the treaſurer, after- 


wards the nobility, according to their rank, each offered his 


ſilver veſſel to the king. At the concluſion of the ceremony 


a very great loaf made of ſeveral kinds of corn was brought in 


and placed before the king, who, cafter eating ſome of it 


himſelf, intreated ſuch as were preſent to eat the reft in theſe 
words, This is a new day of a new month, the beginning of a 
new year; it is fit therefore that we renew our ties to each other, 


Then riſing up in his royal robes he ſolemnly bleſſed his no- 


bility, beftowing on them rich gifts*. The evening of this 
day the Perſians called Phri/laph, on which they did every 
thing that might teſtify joy and ſtrong hopes of ſeeing a plea 
ſant year. A great part of his reign Gjemſchid remained in 
Segji/tan, thinking it the propereſt province of his empire for 


his court, till affairs in the eaſt were thoroughly ſettled ; 


then he changed it for the proper Perſia, where he erected 


the noble city of Efechar, which moſt take to be the Per/e- 


olis of the Greets, though ſome believe it the city of Schiras. 
If what the antient Perſian writers deliver of the extent of 


this city of Eftechar be true, viz. that it contained a ſquare of - 
twenty four leagues, then it is poſſible that both opinions 
may be true; but if we meaſure the probability of this ac- 


count by the other things related of this prince, ſuch as that 


be made the tour of the whole earth, was ſkilled in the occult 


ſciences, and poſſeſſed a magic cup of incomparable virtues ; 
we may fafely reſtrain the bounds of this city, and though 


we allow it to have been very great, eſpecially for thoſe times, 
yet we may conceive it not to have taken up more than a 


third part of the ſpace they have affigned it. It is univerſally 
allowed, that Gjemſch:d gave himſelf up entirely to the ſtudy 


of the arts of reigning, and ſome ſay, that he was much help- 


ed in his political contemplations, by conſidering the tranſac- 


tions among the bees, and that he drew many cuſtoms from 
the hive into the court of Perſia. Among other inventions 


the ſignet ring is aſcribed to him, and that mode, which 
_ ftill prevails throughout the eaſt, of preferring the left hand 


to the right as the more honourable ; he likewiſe directed, 
Cavin, ap. Hyde, p. 237. 
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that the different degrees of people ſhould be diſtinguiſhable 
from their garb ; in a word, he made it the whole buſineſs of 
his life to render his kingdom flouriſhing and his people hap- 
py, in which he ſucceeded to his utmoſt wiſh. But this great 
felicity proved the ſource of the deepeſt misfortunes ; for hav- 


ing reigned long and glorioully, he unaccountably took it in 
his head that he was immortal, ſent pictures of himſelf through- 


| out his empire, and ordered — to be worſhipped with di- 


vine honours. This madneſs ſoon loſt him the hearts of the 
people, ſo that the province of Segj ian, by the perſuaſion of 
a certain great captain, who was related to het king, and 
whoſe name was Ahad, took arms, and, when they had formed 
themſelves into a regular army, marched under the command 
of Zoak or Dahdc towards Schiras, where Gjemſchid met him 
with a powerful army which he had raiſed ; the engagement 
was herce and bloody, but in the end Gjemſehid was defeated 
and taken priſoner, upon which the tyrant ordered him to be 
—— fawn aſunder, which was performed in Zoak's 

ht. This is the account given by Mirkhond and the beſt 

rabian hiſtories ; others ſay, that he eſcaped from the battle 
and wandered cheough his dominions. He left behind him a 


| ſon whoſe name was Phridun or Aphridun of three years old, 
whom his mother Phrama found means to conceal from his 


enemies, and to breed up privately, till providence enabled 


him to aſcend the throne of Perſia *. 


Dehoc, Dahac, Zahak, Zoak ; ſome authors affirm, that the 
name of this prince is only an alteration of a nickname be- 
ftowed on him by the Perſians, viz. Deh-ak, ſignifying, that 
he hed ten ill qualities, which made him hateful and abomi- 
nable, and that his real name was Piurasb. It is very un- 


certain of what family this prince was; ſome report, that he 
was lineally deſcended from Siameſ the grandſon of Keyoma- 


ras; others that he was an Arabian, the ſon of Uluan, deſcend- 


ed in a direct line from Ahad, the chief of the Adites. The 


truth ſeems to be, that he was an Arab by the father's fide, 
but deſcended of the houſe of Keyomaras by the mother. There 
is indeed another fabulous genealogy or two, which ſcarce de- 


ſerve to be mentioned, becauſe they are glaringly falſe ; the 


one ſuppoſes but two generations between him and A, 
the other that he was deſcended from Ham the ſon of Naah, 
and is to be looked on as the Nimrad of the ſcriptures. It 1 


very likely, that all theſe ſtories were invented to diſgrace a 
prince whoſe cruelty rendered him odious, or that they bap- 
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pened through ſome miſtakes in reading or tranſcribing the 
works of antient poets. As this monarch gained the crown 
by his ſword, ſo he governed fiercely, and with little regard 
to his ſubjects. He was, however, a perſon of great genius, 
and deeply ſkilled in the occult ſciences, in one word, he is 
repreſented to us as a compleatly wicked man ; one whoſe. 
abilities anſwered the evil intentions of his ſoul, and whoſe 
perſon ſtruck beholders with horror, for he had a meagre pal- 
lid viſage, eyes wild and ſparkling, an air fierce and haughty ; 
at the ſame time that his body was deformed, and his whole 
appearance terrible. The natural ſourneſs of his temper was 
irritated by a ſharp and incurable diſeaſe, conſiſting in two 
painful ulcers, one on each ſhoulder, the anguiſh of which re- 
ſembled the pain following the bite of a ſerpent, whence the 
ſtory inſerted in a famous oriental romance, that the devil, 
having for many years obeyed him, demanded at laſt as a 
full reward, that he might have leave to kiſs his ſhoulders,. 
which being granted, an ugly ſerpent immediately took poſt 
in each, and gnawed itſelf a den in his fleſh. Either ſome 
ſorcerer, or the devil in a dream, ſuggeſted to Zoat an in- 
human remedy for this evil, v:z. that of waſhing theſe ul- 
cers frequently with the warm blood of men; or, as others 
ſay, applying to them the brains of men newly ſlain. At firſt 
tyrant put to death criminals of all ſorts; but when there 
were no more of theſe, he fell without mercy upon the inno- 
cent, that he might have wherewith to alleviate his pain. The 
prieſts and other perſons in authority had recourſe to all the 
arguments they could uſe to engage him to have recourſe ra- 
ther to the blood or brain of ſheep, but to no purpoſe ; thoſe, _ 
| however, who were intruſted with the care of theſe unhappy 
wretches deſtined to ſlaughter for the tyrant's eaſe, often out 
of mere pity let them ſlip through their fingers, ſo that flying 
to the mountains in order to preſerve themſelves and their 
benefactors from danger, they there formed themſelves into a 
particular nation, called ſince the Curdes *. All his reign long 
Zoak cauſed Phridun, the ſon of his predeceſſor, to beſearched 
for, but to no purpoſe, his mother took care to hide him out of 
the reach of Zoa# and his other enemies. Howeyer, the tyrant 
diſcharged his wrath upon her father, whom he hut to death, 
as he did many others, whom he ſuſpected inclined to the in- 
tereſt of the young Phridun. The chief cauſe of theſe pro- 
ceedings was a dream, wherein the tyrant beheld three men 
who came to attack him ; theſe he thought threw him down 
and bound him. Afterwards, one of them gave him a mor- 
tal wound on the head, then the other two looſened his gir- 
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dle, tied his feet therewith, and carried him into the terri- 
tory of Damavand. Having applied to the moſt ſkilful inter- 
preters of dreams in his dominions to know what this ſigni- 
fied, they unanimouſly agreed, that it portended the loſs of 
his kingdom and of his life, becauſe amongſt the Perſians the 
girdle is a mark of dignity ; now this Zea conceived could 


never be done but by Phridun and his party. Among the 


numbers put to death, on various accounts, by Zoak, were 
the ſons of a certain ſmith, whoſe name was Gao, or, as 0- 


thers write it, Kaoh. This man, driven to madneſs at the 
fight of his childrens blood, ran up and down the ſtreets, 


crying out for juſtice and help againſt the tyrant, holding up 
a leathern apron in his hand, as if it had been a ſtandard. In 
a ſhort time the army he got together became very formidable, 
ſo that he made hiuſclf maſter of various ſtrong forts and 
great cities, particulariy of the city Heri, or Herat, the ca- 
pital of Choraſan, where he itaid for ſome time to put his af- 
fairs in order; and when he found that he was in a condition 
to bid Zcak battle, he made a long oration to encourage his 
people, aſſuring them amongſt other things, that he had not 


taken arms with any view to his private advantage, but that, 


as ſoon as he had reftored them to their liberty, he would 
leave them to elect whom they would for a king. The peo- 
ple with one accord offered the ſovereignty to him, which he 


as poſitively refuſed, telling them, that as the ſenſe he had of 


his own injuries had put him upon firſt taking arms, ſo he 
would never conſent to injure others; that Phridua the fon of 
Gjamjchid was their lawful prince; that they ought to bring 
hi immediately from his retreat, and put him at their head. 
Popular humours are eaſily turned; the army on this ſpeech 
grew as loyal to Phridun as they had been grateful to the 
ſmith. Phridun obſerving the ſpirit of his people, and being 
informed that Zea#'s army was by no means hearty in his in- 
tereſt, marched with the utmoit expedition to meet him, and 


the armies engazing, after a briſk action Z2a#'s troops aban- 


doned him, and he was taken piifoner, whereupon Phridux 
ordered him to be conducted to the mountains of Damavand, 
and gave directions for his being impiiſoned in a cave there. 


This victory being gained about the time of the autumnal equi- 


nox, the Perfrans inſtituted a feaſt in memory thereof, which 


_ Phridun, 
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Phridun, Aphridun, or Feridoun, this prince proved one Phridun. 


of the greateſt, wiſeſt, and moſt ſucceſsful monarchs that ever 


ruled in the eaſt; his firſt act, after being quietly ſeated on 


the throne, was to make Kavh, the ſmith, general of his ar- 
mies; after which he ſent him towards the weſtern parts of 
his dominions in order to reduce ſuch provinces as, during the 
troubles of the kingdom, had ſhook off the Perſian yoke. 


romances; what is related in them of him being to us abſurd as well 
as fabulous, it would be to no purpoſe to ſwell out a note with ſuch ſto- 


ries. It is very likely, that the poets immediately after the time of this - 


eruel prince drew the moſt invidious characters of him they could 
| deviſe, and heightened all the miſchievous things he did with the 
utmoſt force of their inventions. If we conceive to ourſelves poets 


writing with this view, and at the ſame time advert to the genius 


of oriental writers in general, and to poets in particular, we need 
not be at a loſs for all the ſtrange things that we now read of Zoal, 
and yet allow the firſt authors of them to have been men of good 


| ſenſe too. Metaphors well underitood, alluſions readily appre- 


hended, and allegories eaſily explained in one age, appear all as 
matters, or at leaſt as circumſtances, of fact in ages which ſucceed ; 


and hence it comes to paſs, that a ſtroke of poetic ſatyr, or the rhe- 


torical flouriſh of an author is miſapprehended for a ſtrict aſſertion, 
and ſo delivered by hiſtorians, who come after, and tranſcribe all 
they find, without weighing or confidering how or in what manner 
it was wrote. The firſt hiſtorians in all countries were poets, the 
ſecond race proſe- writers who copied from them; and hence it is, 
that antient hiſtories are full of grave fables, which through length 
of time are hard to be underſtood : this has been the fate of Greece, 
of Rome, of Britain, of Ireland, and why not of Perfiz ? But fiction, 
though it may obſcure, yet it does not abſolutely deſtroy truth. 
| Zoak was in all probability an Arabian invader, who, after making 
himſeif maſter of Perſia, uſed his new ſubjects ill, till the weight of 


the loads he laid upon them grew too heavy to be born, and then 


they did what a people may always do, viz. threw them off their 
ſhoulders and would bear no more. As to what we are told of his 
being confined in the caverns of Damawvand, or rather of Dunba- 
wand, we think it may be underitood to mean no more than that 
he was kept there in ſome ſtrong caſtle. Theſe mountains are in the 
province of Aderbayagjan, which, as we have more than once re- 

marked, is part of the antient Media; they are rocky, full of ca- 
| verns, and conſequently have a gloomy appearance. The poets 


therefore, taking the ſame licence here allowed them elfewhere, : 


have feigned, that Tahmurah after overcoming the Divs or evil 
Genii, impriſoned them in theſe grottoes, and by degrees theſe ex- 
preſſions grew ſo frequent, that a wizard or a tyrant was as readily 
ſent to the mountains of Damavand as among our common people 
ghoſts are chaired, or, to preſerve the true phraſe, laid in the bot- 
tom ot the Red. ſea. 
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Kab ſpent twenty years in this enterprize, in which ſpace he 
added many fine countries to the Per/ian empire; at length 
the king recalled him and made him governor of Aderbayagjan, 
which he ruled ten years with equal ſatisfaction to the people 
and to his prince, and then died much regretted by Phridun, 
who todo honour to his memory gave all his eſtates among his 
relations, and then taking his ſbns into his own court, bred 
them up there in a moſt honourable manner ; and when they 
grew up gave each of them greater poſſeſſions than their fa- 
ther had acquired. To ſnew his gratitude yet more, he 
made the leathern apron, which Kaoh had hung upon a ftick 
at the beginning of the inſurrection, the royal ſtandard of 
Perſia, calling it Dirfeſch Kaviani, i. e. the flandard of 
Kaoh, that he might perpetuate his name and ſervices to al 
poſterity. This ſtandard be adorned with precious ſtones, to 
which his ſucceſſors continually adding, it became at laſt of 
ſuch an ineftimable value, that being taken by the Arabians 
in the battle of Cadefia, it enriched the whole army. As 
Pbridun was defirous of reſtoring peace and good order through- 
out all his dominions, he ſent perſons, not only of great 
parts but eminent for their integrity, to govern all the pro- 
vinces under his dominion. He married alſo with a view of 
intereſt only the daughter of his predeceſſor Zoat, by whom 
he had two ſons Salm and Tur, but theſe proving like their 
grandfather, haughty, obſtinate, and cruel, he took a Perſian 
lady to his bed, by whom he had a ſon named Jrege, equally 
| wiſe and courteous, fo that he became at once the darling of 
his father and the delight of the people. Thus things paſſed 
on till Phridun, feeling himſelf beginning to decline under 
the weight of age and illneſs, ſummoned his grandees toge- 
ther, and having informed them of his deſign to quit the regal 
dignity, defired to know which of his ſons they wiſhed he 
| ſhould make his ſucceſſor; thoſe lords unanimouſly anſwered, 
that if he would no longer govern himſelf, they defired to 
have Irege for their prince, to which Phridun aſſented; but 
to prevent his brothers from taking this ill, he gave to Tur 
all the eaſtern provinces of his empire, to Salm the provinces 
on the other ſide, and reſtrained Irege within the compaſs of 
| Perfia, Aſſyria, and Meſopotamia. From this diviſion came 
the names of Turon and Iran, the one ſignifying that great 
extent of country which lies to the eaſt of Perfia, and the 


other Perſia itſelf and the provinces dependent thereon b. As 


„ Mink Rob. hiſt, ſect. vii *D'HeazeLor. Biblioth. O- 
rient. Art. Dixezscu. d Hrs, rel. vet. Perſar. c. v. p. 
417. D'H ZII Tor. Biblioth. Orient. Art. Fxa1n0un, | 
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for Tur, he built a noble city which he made the capital of 
his territories, calling it after his own name Twron, and the 
country Twrque/tan ; this city was ſeated in the province of 
Mauaralnahar in the neighbourhood of the Caſpian ſea, and 
hence the nation inhabiting tliat tract of country acquired the 
name of Turks < However large thoſe ſhares might be which 
Salm and Tur had received from their father, they ftill hated. 
him and their brother /rege, whoſe ruin they concerted to- 
gether. Things being at laſt ripe for the execution of their 
projects, Salm and Tur marched each with great forces into 
Aderbayagjan, and, having joined their armies, they ſent a | 
ſort of inanifeſto to their father, wherein they ſet forth, that 4 
with juſt reaſon they were diſpleaſed with the kindneſs which he 
had ſhewn [rege, whom they tiled a baſtard, and declared at the 
ſame time, that they would never lay down their arms till he 
was depoſed from the ſovereignty, and the countries divided 
between them, which hitherto had been in his poſſeſſion. 
 Phridun, juſtly diſpleaſed at this undutiful behaviour, ſent 
immediately his orders to [rege to draw together all the for- 
ces he was able, and to march againſt his brethren. Trege, 
| however, deſired the king to have recourſe to milder meaſures, 
in hopes of preſerving the peace of the empire. Phridun was 
of a contrary opinion, and determined to reduce the rebels by | 4 
arms. rege, however, unwilling to do his brothers any | 
wrong, took with him ſome of his wiſeſt counſellors, and 
went with them to his brothers camp, in order if poſſible ami- 
cably to adjuſt the differences between them. They, who 
wiſhed for nothing more, immediately ſeized him and ſtruck 
off his head, which having ſtuck on a pole, they inſolently 
ſent to their father. Phridun was exceſſively grieved at his 
ſon's misfortune ; he reſolved, however, to carry on the war 
againſt Salm and Tur; in order to which he gave the domi- 4 
nions of [rege to his fon Manugeber, who immediately march- | 4 
ed with an army againſt his uncles. They deſpiſing his youth 
quickly came to an engagement, in which the two brothers 
were routed and loft their lives by the hand of Manugeher, 
who after this glorious victory returned in triumph to his 
grandfather Phridun, who was now grown blind. When he 
heard the acclamations of the people at the entrance of Ma- 
nugeber, he aſked who it was that preſumed to enter his pre- 
ſence in ſuch a manner. The young victor cried out, It is 
| your grandſon Manugeher, the avenger of the blood of Irege, 
who hath flain Salm and Tur with bis own hand. Phridun 


. 
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then received him with open arms, and with all the demon- 
ſtrations of paternal fondneſs. Afterwards he took the Tag: 
or Tiara from his head and put it on that of Manugeher or Ma- 
nugjabr, declaring him thereby ſovereign of Perſia, appointing 
at the ſame time one S2am or Soham, a perſon of great wiſ- 
dom and valour, to be his vizier 4. Within a ſhort ſpace after 
this Phridun died, full of years and glory (E). 

As to the perſonal qualifications of this prince, he is cele- 
brated by oriental writers as the Solomon of Perſia, one who 
made it his whole ſtudy to govern his people in ſach a man- 


4 D'He nzztor. Biblioth. Orient. Art. Son a. 
(E) The oriental writers are univerſally agreed, that the terms 


Touran and Tran, expreſſive of the two great empires on the other 
and on this fide the Oxus, called by them the Gjeihon, took riſe at 


this time. It may ſeem ſtrange, that ſuch large tracts of country 


ſhould receive appellations fiom perſons who lived and governed 
them ſo ſhort a time; fer it appears, that Jrege, Tur, and Salm, all 


died in the life-time of Phridun, and within a ſmall ſpace after the 
| Paitition of his dominions amongſt them. But when this is more 


thoroughly conſidered, the wonder will ceaſe. The monarchs of 
theſe extenſive kingdoms were, through a long courſe of ages, at 
war with each other; and this enmity proceeding originally from 


the quarrel of their anceſtors, it was natural enough for them to 


call their dominions after thoſe in whoſe right they held them. The 
whole empire belonged to Phridun ; the deſcendants of Tur or Tour 
kept up the claim of their anceſtors to the whole; the kings of 
Perfia ſucceeding Manug jahr aſſerted the right of Phridun to divide 
his domiuions as he pleaſed ; and therefore it is likely that Iran 


and Towan were words firſt uſed in Perfia, and by degrees ſpread 


themſelves throughout the eaſt. Whether Tur was the undoubted 
father of the Turks will admit of ſome queſtion, fince almoſt all the 


otiental writers affirm, that Faphet had a fon called Turk, and yet 
many of them admit, that Turqueffan had its name from the prince 
we ſpeak of. It would be needleſs, and at the ſame time impro- 


per for us to enter into a prolix diſcuſſion of that point here, fince 
it mult be examined when we come to write the hiltory of the Tur is; 
however, we think it not amis to remark, that there is nothing 
ſtranger or more perplexed in this double derivation of the name 


of the Turks, than there is in that of the Hebrews, whom ſome af. 
firm to have been ſo called from Heber the fon of Salah, and others 
from the ſurname.of Abraham, who was fliled the Hebrew from his 
coming from the other ſide of the river, i. e. the Euphrates. . Such 


difficulties amuſe weak minds, but men of ſolid underſtandings 
eaſily paſs by theſe doubts, knowing that there is little more of 


certainty to be ſound in ſearching for the riſe of denominations of 


ner, 
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ner, as that they might enjoy greater felicity than if they had 
lived in a ſtate of freedom. He extended his dominions with 
a view of extending happineſs to thoſe whom he reduced un- 
der his obedience. He was a zealous worſhipper of the true 
God, and took ſuch care to repreſs Zabiiſm, that ſome Mo- 
hammedan authors have not ſcrupled to aſſert that he was a 
muſſulman. It is alſo recorded of him, that he left this ad- 
vice with his ſucceſlor. | | 
Believe, my ſon, that the days of your reign are ſo many leaves 
of a book; be careful therefore to write nothing in any page 
thereof, that you would not have ſeen by poſterity . Many o- 
ther wiſe ſayings of this great prince are ſcattered in various 
authors, which we have neither time nor opportunity to inſert 


here. Some Perſian writers think, that Phridun was cotem- | 


porary with Abraham. On the other hand, the learned Dr. 
Hyde has entertained a notion that this Phridun is the Phra- 
ortes of Heredotus f; it would take up too much time to diſ- 
cuſs this controverſy here, and beſides we ſhall have occalion 
to reſume this ſubject hereafter, and to conſider the opinions 
of the critics on oriental hiſtory all at once; in the mean time 


let us purſue the thread of our narration, and proceed to the 


_ reign of Phridun's grandſon (F). . 
e D'Hzxsr Tor. Att. Fs iboun. t Hr pr, relig. vet. 
Perſar. c. viii. | | 


(F) The reader will eafily perceive from the characters he has 
already ſeen drawn in this hiſtory, that among the oriental nations 


wiſdom as well as valour is thought neceſſary in a hero. Phridus 
is as famous amongſt them, as any of the heroes of Greece or Rome 
amongſt us; and for the ſame reaſon ; becauſe he was a man great 
iff all things, in war and in peace, at the head of armies and on 
- the throne. On this account oriental writers preſerve with as great 
care the wiſe ſayings of their princes, as the accounts of their con- 
queſts. We have excuſed ourielves above from the repetition of 
all that has been recorded of this fort in relation to Phridun ; but 
the reader will in all probability be pleaſed with the following ipe- 
cimens of his ſapience, becauſe they contain rules eaſily applied. 
and which concern mankind in general. 

85 Man ſhould weigh well the nature of himſelf, 
The varying frailneſs, of this flatt'ring world, 
And the true excellence of heaven's high lord; 
Then would he this deſpiſe, and truſt in him. 
The world deceives us all —[n God is truth. 
Let not thy riches or thy power prevail 
To ſwell thy boſom with conceits of pride; 
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abr or Manngeher, according to ſome authors, was 


not very material to us which of theſe opinions is true , cer- 
tain it is, that he was a prince wiſe and of a mild diſpoktion, 
and had a miniſter, viz. the vizier Soham beforementioned, 
whoſe fame is ſtill great throughout all the eaſt. Manugeber, 
probably by his advice, made ſeveral juſt regulations in the 
government of Perſia; he aſcertained, more exactly than any 
of his predeceſſors had done, the boundaries of the provinces, 


into eachof which he ſent a preſident or governor, independent 
of whom he eſtabliſhed in every great town or borough a mayor 


or provoſt, ſo that the governors had no opportunity of ſet- 
ting up for themſelves, and the provoſts were obliged to be- 
have themſelves pru for fear the governor ſhould write 
againſt them to court. Obſerving the infertility of Perfia to 
be chiefly owing to the want of water, Manugeher conſidered 
2 way of ſupplying this defect; he caufed fine canals to be 
the mighty rivers 77 gris and Eupbrates to refreſh the 
— countries in their neighbourhood; he took care to col- 


IR all the ſtreams iſſuing from the little ſprings on the tops 
of mountains, that their waters might be made as uſeful as 


poſſible. To incourage his ſubjeQts to cultivate their lands 


with care, he employed much time in gardening, and 


took great pains to diſcover the virtues of herbs and flowers, 
cauſing fuch as were moſt valuable to be tranſplanted from 
mauntains and uncouth places into his on gardens, or thoſe 
of his courtiers. But while he was thus cultivating the arts 


| of peace, Apherafiab the deſcendant of Tur or our, in- 
vaded his dominions with a great army of Turks, in order, 


as he gave out, to avenge the death of his anceſtor. Manu- 
geber, finding himſelf too weak to reſiſt ſo formidable an ene- 


my, retired towards the country of Tabręſlan; ſome authors 


| *D'HzuBt Lot. Biblioth. Orient. Art. Manuocznen. | 


Look back, remaniber theſe then haſt ſeen hi 'gh, 
And mark, if thou haſt never ſeen them fink; 
Let this teach thee. One end awaits us all! 
And when inevitable death commands, 
That we ſhould follow to his dreary realm, 
Matters it much, if from a royal couch, 

Or from a mattreſs thrown upon the ground, 
We riſe to take our journey (5)? 


(% Þ' Hirbelet. Biblioth, Orient, Art. Frida 
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ſay, that there happened a battle between him and Aphere» 
fiab, and that Manugeber was routed. However that matter 
was, all are agreed, het the king of Pera withdrew into a 
fortreſs, and prepared to defend himſelf there the at- 
tempts of his enemy. Apberaſiab beſieged him with all his 


army, but to no purpoſe ; and the winter drawing on, the 


Turk, being afraid left his own men ſhould defert him, began to 
think of peace. Upon this commiſſioners were diſpatched on 
both ſides, and a treaty concluded on theſe terms; that 
Apherafiab ſhould poſſeſs all the country eaſt of the river 
Ciben, and that he ſhould leave Manugeher without moleſta · 
tion in poſſeſſion of Pera and the provinces dependent on it. 
Such was the event of this cruel war, which threatened no 
| leſs than the ſubverſion of the monarchy of Perſia b. As ſoon 
a8 a e was retired into his own country, Manugeber 
to provide againft ſuch invaſions for the future. He or- 

dered all his governors to provide their quota's of troops ; but 
theſe meaſures alarming Apherafiab, he gave orders to his 


forces to make inroads into Perſia ; but the Turk had not the 


ſame ſucceſs in this as in the former war. The precautions 
of Manugeher perfectly anſwered his end, ſo that the enemy 

were not only repulſed wherever they made their courſes, 
but alſo loſt a great number of their ſoldiers who were taken 
priſoners. Apheraſiab therefore very yy renewed the 
peace, and left Manugeher to act as he thou t fit in his own 


dominions. That wiſe and good prince the city of Sqgg- 


jiſtan for a time his royal a ad when by his 3 he 
had put all things on that ſide in good order, he ſent thither 


his vizier Sobam to preſerve all things in quiet, and went him- 


ſelf to reſide in the centre of his empire, where he applied 
himſelf, as he had done be fore, to the eee 


| ſciences, and to every thing which might render his people 

powerful and happy. Sham managed all things in the pro- 
| vince of Segjiftan io as to gain the good-will of the people, 
as well as to maintain the favour of the court ; but in the 
bim 


midR of his happineſs an accident fell out which ſurpriſed 


not a little: his wife. was brought to bed of a ſon with long 
yellow hair, r 
i. e. golden hair ; (pm wg ray en boy pat 


of diſcretion, gave 
inſomuch, A IN ap- 


| pear at court. Thither they went, and the ſight of the young 


nobleman augmented the efteem and gratitude Manugeher 
8 Hil. Sea. 4. 
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had for his father and family. Loaded with new honours 
and dignities, Soham and his ſon returned into their own 
country, and lived there with the ſame ſplendor and reputation 
that they had done before. One day it ſo happened, that 
Zall zer went to hunt in the province of Kabluſtan, depend- 
ent on the kingdom of Touran, but bordering northwards on 
the Perſian dominions. Meherab, who was at this time go- 
vernor of that province, being informed of this, went out to 
to the father by the 
honours paid to his fon. The converſation he had with Zal- 
zer charmed him ſo much, and made fo ſtrong an impreſſion 
on his mind, that he could not help talking of him to his fa- 
mily upon his return home, which had ſuch an effect on the 
mind of Roudabah his daughter, that ſhe fell violently in love 
with Zal-zer on his report; and, as womens paſſions are ever 
ſudden and ungovernable, ſhe ſent immediately one of her 
maids into the place where Zal-zer was incamped, that ſhe 
might find an opportunity of ſpeaking with him. Her project 
ſucceeded perfectly well, the young nobleman perceiving the 
maiden gathering flowers, entered into diſcourſe with her, 
enquiring her condition, and with whom ſhe lived. The 
girl, properly inſtructed, anſwered him, that ſhe was the ſer- 
vant of Roudabab, the daughter of Meberab, and then fell a 
talking of the family, expatiating on the wit, beauty, and 
ſweet diſpoſitions of her lady. Zal-zer immediately conceiv- 
ed a great eſteem for this amiable perſon, which by degrees 


ripened into ſo warm a paſſion, that he could neither eat nor 
Neep, till he had concerted the means of ſpeaking to her. An 


interview, as our author obſerves, between two perſons who 
equally deſire ir, is very quickly obtained ; the lovers made the 
beſt uſe of their time, that is, they exchanged the moſt ſolemn 
vows of fidelity, and engaged to marry each other, as ſoon 
as the conſent of their parents could be obtained. To cover 
his amour, Zal-zer made a viſit at the ſame time to the father 
of his miſtreſs, by whom he was very kindly received, and 
after ſtaying with him all night, ſet out on his return to his 
father in the province of Segjiſtan. Almoſt as ſoon as he 
came home he acquainted Soham with all that had happened, 


and that it was impoſſible for him to live, at leaſt in any de- 


gree of happineſs, without the poſſeſſion of the daughter of 
Meberub. Some difficulty there was in procuring the king's 
conſent to this marriage, for it was hitherto a thing without 
precedent for a Perſian to eſpouſe a Turk. However, the 
many ſervices of Soham and the great merit of Zal-zer, 
prevailed ſo far over Manugeher, tlut he at laſt yielded * all 
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they deſired. The nuptials were celebrated with prodigious 
magnificence ; the inhabitants of Segji/tan and Kablouſtan 
vying with each other in their expreſſions of joy on this 
occaſion ; nor were the conſequences of this match leſs 
happy than its concluſion was ſplendid ; for at the end of 
nine months the lovely Roudabah was brought to bed of a 
ſon who was named Ruſtan, the mighty hero of all the orien- 
tal romances . The reader will hereafter perceive, how the 
loves of this illuſtrious pair came to find a place in the Per ſian 
hiſtory. Let us now return to Manugeher, who ſpent all his 
time in putting the affairs of his kingdom in the beſt order 
imaginable, with reſpe& both to peace and war ; that is, he 
took care to baniſh luxury, to encourage virtue, and to ren- 
der every man's condition ſo happy, as to engage him to fight 


for that government on the continuance of which it depend- 


ed. The perſonal qualifications of this monarch have been 
already in ſome meaſure diſplayed ; it remains, however, 

that we do him juſtice in one particular of greater importance 
than all the reſt ; he was a moſt zealous worſhipper of the true 
God, of which we have the moſt ſhining inſtances in the 


hiſtory of his life and reign, written by Tabari k an antient 


Perſian author. By him we are informed, that as ſoon as this 
prince heard of the Turks paſſing the river Gjethon in order to 
drive him out of his dominions, he aſſembled a great council 

of his nobility, wherein he delivered himſelf in theſe words ; 
„The moſt holy and high God delivered to me this king- 
«© dom, that I might render him praiſe and glory by my ac- 
«© tions as a prince, preſerving my people in plenty and eaſe, 
and impartially diſtributing juſtice, that thereby the glori- 
& ous gift of God might in my hand be ſtrengthened and en- 
« creaſed. If contrary to this my duty I had acted ungrate- 
« fully towards my creator, then I ſhould juſtly have de- 
« ſerved to loſe my kingdom here, and to ſuffer everlaſting: 
« puniſhment for my wickedneſs hereafter. The moſt holy and 
6c high God having cauſed me to be born of royal blood, and 
4 in right thereof beſtowed a kingdom upon me, let us not 
« my friends baſely throw it away, or tamely ſuffer it to be 
« taken from us; confider well of the ſtate we are in, and to 
„ morrow I will more largely inform you as to my ſentiments 
of the matter.” The next day accordingly the nobles of 


Perſia aſſembled again, and the king being ſeated in his 


throne of ſtate wi his royal crown upon his head, and the 
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Mubad Mubadan, or high-prieft, ſeated near him in his gol- 
den chair, he roſe up and ſpoke as he had done the day be- 
fore, aſcribing all dominion to the Almighty, and acknow- 
ledging that the crown of Perſia was his gift; he then ob- 
ſerved, that all things depended alike on the will of the ſu- 
preme being, and that nothing could take effect but by his 
command, or with his permiſſion. He faid ſurther, that God 
had long indulged the Perſian nation in the full enjoyment of 
many bleflings, in conſequence of which they were bound to 
live in exact obedience to his laws, that is, making a proper 
uſe of the good things beſtowed on them. He added, that as 
to the point at preſent before them, v:z. the invaſion of the 
Turks, it came not but by the permiſſion of God, wherefore to 
him they ought firſt to apply themſelves for its being taken 
away. He exhorted them to reform their lives,. tv be con- 


ſtant in prayer, to exert their courage and their underſtand- 


ings, in the defence of their country, and to reft ſtedfaſtly in 
the hope that the Almighty would not forſake them, but re- 
ſtore them again to peace and quiet, either by giving them a 
victory over their enemies, or inclining the hearts of their 


enemies to peace. The piety of this prince was rewarded 


with a very long life and reign; as to the extent of the for- 
mer we have no certainty, but 'as to the latter authors agree 
in fixing it at 120 years. They ſay likewiſe, that the death 
of Manugjahr was like his life majeſtic and ſerene, that he 
called to him his ſon and ſucceſſor, gave him in few words 
his advice as to the government of his dominions, and re- 
commended his ſubjects moſt affectionately to his care !. - 
Nudar or Naudar ſucceeded his father, but his reign was 
far from being-as happy. He was ſcarce ſeated on his throne 
before his 2 to form parties and to create ſedi- 
tions in his empire, which weakened it ſo much, that the 
Turks immediately conceived hopes of conquering it, a — 


they had long ſet their hearts on. With this view Paſbang 


at that time king of Teuran, the direct deſcendant of Tour the 
ſon of Phridun, called his ſons together; and having expa- 
tiated, firſt on the right which their family had to the king- 


dom of Perſia ; and ſecondly of the low ſtate the Per ſian 


affairs were then in; he told them, that the intent of his draw- 
ing them together was to know which of them had courage 


enough to aſſert the pretenſions derived to him from his an- 


ceſtors, and to undertake the reduction of the provinces on 


the other ſide of the Gjeiben. Apheraſiab his eldeſt ſon, ſtung 
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with ambition, and defirous of excelling his brethren, im- 
mediately offered himſelf to raiſe an army in order to conquer 
Tran. Accordingly ke drew together 400,000 horſe and 


foot, and with this prodigious army entered Segji/fan. Nu- 


dar, as ſoon as he was informed of this, cauſed his beſt troops 
to file off that way, and gave the command of them to So- 
ham the father of Zal-zer ; but he being old and decrepid 


was forced to march flowly towards the enemy, and even 


that fatigued him ſo much, that he died before he had reached 
the place of rendezvous, an event highly pleaſing to Aphera- 
fab, who very much dreaded the valour and conduct of this 
very great man. Nudar, not doubting that Soham and his 
troops were already arrived at the place he appointed them, 
marched with his army towards Mazanderan, where, on a 


ſudden and before he expected it, they came within ſight of 


the enemy. The camps being oppoſite to each other, a 
Turkiſh champion, whoſe name was Baſmon, challenged any 


of the Perſian warriors to a ſingle combat, which challenge 


was readily accepted by Kobad 2 grandſon of Kaoh, of whom 

we have ſaid ſo much in the life of Phridun. The combat 
terminated in favour of the Perſian, who having ſlain his an- 
tagoniſt ſpoiled him of his arms, and carried them as the tro- 


phy of his victory to his tent. The Turks were prodigiouſſy 


incenſed at this accident, and reſolved with themſelves to re- 
venge it ſpeedily on Nudar and his army. Accordingly, hav- 
ing poſſeſſed themſelves of all the poſts about it, they attack 
the Per ſians in their camp, where a moſt obſtinate battle was 


- fought, till at length there happened ſuch a prodigious ſhower 


of rain, attended with ſuch an extraordinary darkneſs, that 
Nudar laid hold of this opportunity to retire, and to order his 


ſons Thus and Guſtam, who were at the head of ſeparate _ 


bodies, to march ſpeedily to his relief, which they did, ac- 


companied by Karen the brother of Kobad, who had found 


means to withdraw the royal treaſures out of Segjiſtan, and 
to ſend them to a place of ſafety. Apheraſiab obſerving the 


meaſures taken by Nudar, and conceiving that his intent was 
to ſpin out the war, he, to prevent its running into a length, 


which in the end would have been deſtructive to his troops, 
ſent an officer of his, whoſe name was Karahon, with poſitive 
orders to attack Karen, and the body of Perſians under his com- 
mand, which accordingly he did, killed their commander, 


and effectually diſperſed the reſt. Not long after Apheraſtab 
attacked Nudar in his camp, and, after obtaining a ſignal 


victory, took that monarch priſoner in his flight with many 
Perſian nobles. As ſoon as they came into his preſence 
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Apberaſiab ordered them to be cut in pieces, but his brother, 
a prince of great humanity and wiſdom, hindered him, and 
prevailed on him to content himſelf with putting them in 
priſon, to which with much ado he yielded. The next ſtep 
after this victory was to poſleſs himſelf of the court and trea- 
ſures of Nudar, in order to which Apberaſiab inſtantly de- 


tached a body of 30,000 men; they DE the province of 


$-2ji/tan made themſelves maſters of the capital and of the 
royal palace, the Perſians being everywhere ſo intimidated 
that they durſt not ſtir, but ſubmitted tamely to the yoke, 
whicli conqueſt had impoſed upon them. Meherab, it ſeems, 
after the marriage of his daughter to Zal-zer, had retired into 
Perſia, and lived in great honour and affluence there, till 
this ſudden overthrow of the empire threatened him as well as 
the reſt of its inhabitints. Mieherab, being a man of great 
policy, bethought himſelf of a means to divert immediate 
danger by ſ-nding a meſſenger to Apheraſiab, with very 
rich preſents, and a letter to this purpoſe ; «+ That though he 
F< lived in Perſia, he was by nation a Turk, and not only ſo, 
e but in ſome meaſure allied to him in blood, being lineally 
& deſcended from Zoakt, wherefore he hoped his family and 
„ this early teſtimony of obedience would be ſufficient to 
&« recommend him to his ſpecial protection.“ Having thus 
amuſed the victor, he gave notice to his ſon-in-law Zal-zer, 
who aſſembling, as privately as he could, ſeveral fmall bodies 
of men, appointed them a place of rendezyous, where he 
himſelf joined them, and finding them numerous enough to 
attempt ſomewhat againſt the common enemy, he began to 
act offenſively, and in a ſhort time drove the *s out of 
the province of Segjiſtan. Of which when 4; :.rafiab re- 
_ ceived intelligence, it provoked him ſo much, that he ordered 
the unfortunate Nudar's head to be ftruck off in priſon, 
which was accordingly put in execution without the leaſt re- 
gard to his dignity, As to the length of his reign authors 
are divided, ſome making it ſeven, others enlarging it to 
nine years. Mirkhond, whom we generally follow, adheres to 
the former number. Some oriental writers makes this prince 
_ cot. mporary with Jaſbua, others place him much higher; 
we ſuall not determine here who are in the right u. ”= 
 Apherafiab or Afraſiab, notwithſtanding this rebellion, or 
rather iniurrection, looking upon himſelf as monarch of Per- 
ſia, ſent an account to his father Paſbangb of the happy ſuc- 
ceſs with which his expedition had been crowned. But it 
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was not long before he had news of another nature to ſend 
him; for the Perſians, univerſally deteſting his haughty and 
inſolent temper, began to raiſe ſeditions in every part of the 
kingdom; nay, their averſion engaged them in ſteps which 


carried their intrigues farther, and made them endeavour to 


ſtir up the brother of Apheraſiab, who had at firſt ſaved Nu- 
dar's life, to put in his claim to the throne, promiſing him 
firſt aſſiſtance and then obedience. He, burning with the 
ambition natural to his family, liſtened readily to the propoſal, 
and adviſed them to engage Zal-zer to invade the provinces 

in the neighbourhood of Segjiftan in the ſpring, aſſuring 
them, that the war once begun he would appear in their fa- 
vour. Theſe negotiations could not be carried on fo ſecret- 
ly, but that Apheraſiab gained intelligence of them, and im- 
mediately ſet all his wits to work to prevent th: ir taking ef- 
fect; with this view he cauſed his brother to be aſſaſſinated, 
and then applied himſelf indefatigably to the railing of troops, 


_ reſolving to reduce all his opponents. Zal- zer, being inform- 
ed of theſe proceedings, and vehemently regretting the loſs 


of the young Turki/þ prince, openly excited the Perſians to 


take arms, deriding their cowardice, and giving them to un- 
derſtand, that more than half their enemy's ſtrength lay in 
their fears His diſcourſes by degrees had ſuch an effect, that 


the inhabitants of Perſia, aſſembling together in ſmall bo- 
dies, marched by night through ſecret and by-ways to his 


camp, where when were all arrived, Zal-zer found him- 


_ ſelf at the head of a very formidable army®. Apheraſiab, 


who had his ſpies every where, receiving an exact account of 
Zal-zer's tation, immediately reſolved to change his man- 


ner of n Ang war, and to act altogether on the defenſive. 


This gave the Per ſian captain a grea deal of trouble; but at 


laſt he found an opportunity of bringing Apherafiab to a bat- 
tle; it was v 


t was very bloody, and fo obſtinate that it laſted till it 
was dark, and then each army, retiring to its camp, found, 
that neither fide had any reaſon to boaſt of victory; the war 
continued for a long time after this without any deciſive ac- 
tion, whereby all induſtry being deſtroyed, there followed 


firſt a ſcarcity, then a famine, and on the heels of this a 


tevous peſtilence, which, falling at once into both camps, 
ed Apheraſiab and Zal-zer with thoughts of peace. Nego- 


tiations were not long on foot before a treaty was concluded, 


whereby it was ſtipulated, that Apheraſiab Thould withdraw 


his troops and effects without moleſtation and retire into Tou- 
ran, while [ran and all its dependencics ſhould remain under 
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the protection of Zal-zer ; this peace concluded and ratified, 
it would have been eaſy for that nobleman to have raiſed him- 


ſelf to the throne of Pera; but he ſcorning to barter immor- 


tal fame for a ſhort-lived rovalty, ſought out Zab or Zoub the 
lawful heir of the houſe of Kcyomaras, and put the crown up- 
on his head ©, 


Zab, Zoub, or Bazab, at the time of his acceſſion to the 
royal dignity was far advanced in years, but had notwith- 


ſtanding a tolerable ſhare of health and ſpirits; he applied 
himſelf to the reſtoring, as well as he could, the ſhattered af- 
fairs of Perſia; the more effectually to do this he aſſociated 
with him in the empire Gherſchaſp his nephew, whom ſome 
have called Kifchtaſp, and have made him not the nephew 
and aſſociate, but the ſon and ſucceſſor, of Zab or Zoub; 


but this ſeems to be a miſtake, and the ground of it pret 


obvious, the father of this Gherſchaſp being called Xiſchtaſp. 
But to return to Zaò; he ſacrificed much of the prerogative 
of the crown to make the people eaſy, and to enable them 


to recover their loſſes after the wretched depredations com- 
mitted by Apheraſiab and his troops; he did more than all 
this, he threw epen the royal treaſury, and as often as any 
ſums were paid in there, he firſt paid his ſoldiers, and then 
_ diſtributed the reſt among the poor. "Theſe were certainly 


hizh virtues, but this prince is branded for a vice, particular- 
ly infamous on a throne, viz. that of Fluttony, or rather 


luxury in eating, and is recorded to have been the author of 
various ſorts of ſauces and broths, unknown before in theſe 
regions. It is not very clear how long he reigned, or who 


was his ſucceſſor. Mirkhond makes him expreſsly the laſt of 
the firſt race of kings, who from the ſurname of Hu/hangh 


were called in general Piſchdadians, though to us it ſeems 
more probable, that they received this appellation, becauſe 
during the ſeveral reigns of theſe princes the laws and conſti- 
tutions of Perſia were thoroughly ſettled . According to 


other authors Ghcr/chaſp or Kiſchtaſp ſuccetded in the empire 


by the voluntary ceffion of Zab or Zoub; his mother is ſaid 


to have been a Jeweſs of the tribe of Benjamin; he proved a 


prince of great merit, and deſerving of a better fate than he 
met; for he did all in his power to reſtore the Perſian dia- 


dem to its ancient luſtre. Apheraſiab, little regarding his 
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to re-enter it with a formidable army, and to poſſeſs himſelf 


of various provinces. The new king fo under great 
diſadvantages, but in ſpite of theſe he frequently defeated the 
Turks, and recovered various places out of their hands; at 
laſt, however, he fell into the error of many of his predeceſ- 
foes, that is, he put all his affairs to hazard in one battle, 
which he loſt, and with it his life, being killed fighting brave- 
ly for the liberty of his country after a reign ſome ſay of fix, 
others of thirty years; but whether the latter may not in- 
clude the reigns of Zab and of this prince too, or whether 


the fomrer ought to be accounted the time that this monarch 
reigned alone, we pretend not to determine. In this all are 


agreed, that here the empire of the Piſchdadians ended, and 
that Apheraſiab the deſcendant of Tour became a third time 
abſolute lord of Per ſia; how he afterwards loſt the poſſeſſion 
of this empire will be ſhewn in its proper place 4. In the 
mean time it may not be amiſs to inlet er fm remarks 
on the foregoing period, in order to juſtify the, obſervation 
we have ſo often made, that oriental hiſtory, though mixed 
with fables, is not altogether uſeleſs. 


In the courſe of this work our method has been to ſpeak 


firſt of the chronology, and afterwards of the hiſtory of each 


country; in the preſent caſe it was impracticable, unleſs we 


had tormented the reader with needleſs repetitions and nau- 


ſeous tautologies. We have therefore choſen to give the ſe- 


ries of the Perfian hiſtory relating to the kings of the firſt 
race, as it lies in Mirthond and other authors; and, after 
laying down theſe facts as foundations of our arguments, to 


lead the reader by degrees to what we eſteem the true ſtate 
of the ancient Perſian empire. In the firſt place it is re- 


markable, that the oriental writers make this race of kings 


Medians by deſcent. The province of Aderbayagjan, of 


which they make Keyomaras to have been at firſt ſovereign, 
is a part of Media, taking in alſo a part of Armenia, ſo that 
in all probability it was one of the firſt peopled provinces of 
the dominion of Shem, if we ſuppoſe that territories were aſ- 


certained and ſet out immediately after the flood. Within 
this province ſtands the little town, that is, conſidering it in 


its preſent condition, Naſſbivan, which the inhabitants affirm 
to have been the firſt town built after the flood; and indeed 


in the Armenian language the very name implies as much, it 


being equivatent to the ff place, or fir/t habitation”. F Thus 
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the early erecting of a monarchy hereabouts is rendered eve- 


ry way probable, and conſiſtent with the moſt antient ac- 
counts ſacred and prophane. As the power of Keyomaras in- 
creaſed, he extended his territories towards the eaſt, and to- 


wards the ſouth ; for it is agreed that he made himſelf ma- 


ſter of Trab. gemi, afterwards Parthia, and in proceſs of 


time joined thereto the province of Phars, or proper Perſia, 
where ſome hiſtorians affirm he founded the city of J/tachr, 
afterwards called Perſcpolis, though others deny it, and ſay 

it was built later. I he ſucceſſors of this prince conquered 


Khirman and Segji/tan, and afterwards many other countries 
on the eaſt of the preſent Perſian empire. It was Phridun or 
Feridoun who ſettled the dominions of Perfia in pretty near the 
ſame order we find them at this day; it is evident therefore, 

that the kings of the firſt race were not petty princes or tri- 
butaries, but lords of a very extenſive empire. As to the 
Capital of their dominions in the time of Keyomaras, ſome 
think it was at Balch in Choraſan, others at Hachr. Per- 


haps he might firſt Ry reſidence at Balch, and afterwards 


remove it into the heart of his kingdom. Huſbang reſided 
again at Balch, Gjemjchid ſettled himſelf at [fachr, and is 


N by moſt of the Per/ian authors eſteemed its founder. In the 


reigns of ſucceeding kings, though their royal reſidence 


might ſometimes be changed, yet {fachr remained the capital, 


and received from time to time great improvements from the 


Perſian monarchs. Ki/chtaſþ the laſt of Se, e 


liking to this place, and no doubt took pains to re- edi 


Whatever injuries it might have ſuſtained through the courſe 
of a long war. Thus the glory of this city, which was af- 

terwards ſo famous among the Greeks under the name of Per ſe- 
polis, began, as we obſerved in our deſcription of Perfia, un- 
der the firſt race of kings l. How it was afterwards adorned 
with a royal palace, of which the ruins are ſtill — 


we ſhall ſhew in the hiſtory of the princes of the 
race; in the mean time let it be remembered, that ſeveral 
princes of the dynaſty of Prjchdadiens were lovers of 
arts, and great encouragers of it ity Sand learning; if 
pechally in the days 
of Manugeher, who is particularly famous in the oriental 


hiſtory for delighting i in architecture and every thing depen- 
dent thereon ; if in his days, we ſay, there were any ar- 


tiſts capable of carving in ſtone, they might have employed 
their time in cutting ſome of thoſe wonderful hiſtories in Baſſ- 


relief, which are yet viſible in the living rock, behind the 
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Tuins of Chilminar, or of the other works of the like kind 
remaining in other parts of Perſia. This, we ſay, is poſſible, 


and not improbable, but we affirm nothing ; the piety, how- 


ever, of Manugeher is a circumſtance nothing unfavourable. 


to this conjecture, that the king praying before the fire, and 


in ſight of the ſun, repreſented in the mountain before- men- 
tioned, might be intended for him. This leads us to the re- 


ligion of theſe antient kings which we have already ſhewn to 
be very near the true religion, that is, the religion of the pa- 


_ triarchs. As to the worſhip of fire, it was indiſputably a very 


antient doctrine, and there ſeems to be no reaſon for doubting 
the truth of what ſome authors have affirmed, that it took its 
riſe in, if not before, the time of Keyomaras. Certain it is, 
that the province where he began to reign was the firſt in which 
magiſm prevailed, and was always held facred by the profeſ- 
ſors of that religion on that account ; this the very name im- 
plies, for Aderbayagjan is no more than the place of fire, Ader 
or Azer ſignifying fire, and Bayagjan a place, whence it 


comes to pals, that we frequently find this word thus written 
 Azerbayagjan. The high mountain of Albers was the princi- 


pal place of worſhip in theſe early times, and the people were 


_ perſuaded, that celeſtial fire was preſerved there; on this ac- 
count when the treaſures of Nudar king of Perſia were re- 


moved out of Sigjiſtan, as we have before related, they were 


for ſecurity placed here. Nay, what is far more extraordina- 

ry, this ſuperſtition is not yet worn out of the heads of the 

 Ghaurs, if we may believe Sir John Chardin ; on the con- 
trary they yet ſpeak confidently of celeſtial or elemental fire, 


which they ſay is ſtill to be ſeen in this mountain *. On the 


whole therefore, the religion of the Per ſians under the firſt 


race of kings differed very little from that which till ſubſiſts 


among the Ghaurs. Some indeed have been of opinion, that 
chere were no Pyræa or fire-temples at all before the time of 

| - Zoroafter or Zerduſht ; others, on the authority of ſome 
Arabian writers, aſſert the contrary, ſo as it ſeems probable 


that the former is the opinion neareſt truth. Our reaſons for 


ſaying this are theſe, firſt the antienteſt hiſtorians extant ſay 
nothing of temples till after the time of the Exodus of the 
children of {frae!. Secondly, becauſe Herodotus ſays expreſ- 


ly, that the antient Perſians had no temples, but ſacrificed 


on the tops of high mountains /ub die; and thirdly, becauſe 
of Pyræa being at that time in uſe is not conſiſtent with the 
hiſtory of Zerduſbt, as we ſhall ſhortly have occaſion ta 
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ſhew. From the power and the religion of the firſt race of 
Perſian kings, we come at length to the intricate queſtion, 
When they flouriſhed ? or rather how their reigns are to be re- 
conciled to ſacred and prophane hiſtory ? Before we pretend to 
give the ſolution of this problem, let us conſider a little what 
 facred and prophane hiſtorians ſay of the antient kings of Me- 
.dia and Perſia. The ſcripture informs us, that Elam was 2 
very antient kingdom, for Chedorlaomer came with a great 
army to reduce the region of Pentapolis in Canaan, and the 
circumjacent countries to his obedience in the days of Abra- 
bam; from thence we hear nothing of this nation, till the 
kingdoms of Iſrael and Judah were in their decline. In re- 
ſpect to theſe antient times the Greet writers are very inſuffi- 
cient guides, if we may believe the moſt judicious writer of 
hiſtory that nation ever produced, wiz. Thucydides, - who 
yery frankly declares they knew very little of their own affairs 
beyond the memory of man a, that is, they were able to give 
no account of them with order and certainty. They were in- 
deed a bold and pretending people in hiſtory as well as in other 
ſciences, but they ſeldom told their ſtories in a manner capa- 
ble of gaining them belief. Herodotus pretends not to ſay any | 
thing of the hiſtory of the Medes, above one hundred and. fifty 
n before the time of Cyrus, where he places Dejoces, 
whom he makes the firſt king of Media, and ſpeaks of, his 
advancement to that dignity, in terms * cxactly correſpondent 
to thoſe made uſe of by AZ:rihoxd in his hiſtory of the elcti- 
on of Keyomaras. Diodorus Siculus, who really deſerves the 
higheſt credit, becauſe he took the utmoſt pains to be well in- 
formed, and ſpent a long ſeries of years in collecting the ma- 
terials for his hiſtory, gives us a liſt of ten Median kings reign- 
ing in all 282 years 7; but the critics are not pleaſed with 
theſe, becauſe Diodorus took them from Cteſias, and Oteſias 
had his materials from the Median and Perſian records; 
an odd reaſon for diſbelieving all he ſays. But it ſeems, Cte- 
ftas's account did not conſiſt well with thoſe that the Greeks 
had given before him, and therefore he loſt his credit, and 
his hiſtory was rejected as fabulous. By the ſame rule of ar- 
gument our oriental hiſtory muſt be condemned too, for it is 
as inconſiſtent with the Greek hiſtory, as the memoirs of Cte- 
fas, and for the very fame reafon ; becauſe it is taken as his 
hiſtory was from what the Medes and Perfians ſay of them- 
ſelves. Not to keep the reader long in ſuſpence, there is e- 
vidently a great gap of time between the erection of the old 
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an emperors. The queſtion 1 is, whether we will he that 


theſe people lived all that time without doing any thing, be- 
cauſe none of the Greek hiſtorians except Drodorus from Cte- 
fias have vouchſafed, or indeed have been able, to tell us 
what they did, or whether we ſhall admit Ctefias's exploded 
method, and fill up this chaſm with what the Per/ians ſay of 
themſelves ? If this latter courſe be to be ſteered, here is 

room for all the Piſchdadians at once. But then as to tha 


ſynchroniſm of their reigns we defire to be excuſed from ſet- 
tling it, Hecauſe at preſent we ſee no likelihood of our doing it 
with any degree of exactneſs. However, when ih Perſian , 


| hiſtory, according to oriental writers, ſhall be defluced as 
low as the reign of Yezdegherd, the laſt native of that coun- 
try who ſwayed its ſceptre, we ſhall reconſider this point, and 
ſet the whole chronology of the Perſic empire in the de light 
we may. In the mean time we ſhall conclude theſe obſerva- 


tions with remarking, that Cte/tas and all others, who have 


at any time thought of enquiring as to the Perſian hiſtory from 
the Perſian records, have found in the moſt early times great 


and potent princes reigning here, marching vaſt armies into 


the field, erecting great cities, laying up immenſe treaſures, 
and ruling with an equal mixture of wiſdom and magnificence. 
Now this is exactly what we ſay from Mehammedan writers, 


who own they have taken all which they deliver from the old 
Perſian writers 3 if therefore all this be fable, tis at leaſt 
very antient and uniform fable, or to ſpeak ſeriouſly, it has | 


as much the 
we know of. 


ce of truth as any hiſtory as antient that 
t it is time to leave reaſoning and conjectures 


to return to the thread of our hiſtory, and to ſhew the ſteps 


dy which Apheraſiab was expelled, and the Perſian domini- 
ons once more reſtored to a prince of that country. | 


The biftory of the Perſian kings of the ſecond race, or . 


the dynaſty of the Kainites. 


K ſon of Zab, the ſon of Tabamaſp, the ſon of Manu- 
geber, king of Perſia, and others call ſimply the ne- 


phew of Nudar, was ſeated on the throne of Perſia by the 


famous Zal-zer, who was ſo loyal to the family that raiſed 
him, that he twice refuſed the Perfian diadem, becauſe he 
would hot injure them. At this time he and his fon Ruſtan 
put themſelves at the head of ſuch a body of troops as enabled 


them to give Apheraſiab abundance of trouble, and by degrees 
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to put into the poſſeſſion of Keytobad the greateſt part of the 
| Provinces of Perſia. This monarch proved at once a good 
prince to his ſubjects in general, and extremely grateful to 
the perſons particularly concerned in raifing him to the em- 
pire. He intruſted the command of all his forces with Ru- 
/tan, and did nothing in civil affairs without the advice of 
his father ; by degrees his troops, under the command of the 
famous hero beforementioned, gained ſuch advantages, that 
Apberaſiab retired before them, and was at laſt driven to ſuch 
diſtreſs that he deſired to treat of a peace; but his commiſ- 
fioners and thoſe of the king of Perſia differing about the 
terms, Apherafiab hazarded a fecond battle, wherein, not- 
| withſtanding his troops fought with great reſolution, he was 
totally defeated. In the heat of this engagement, Ruſtan 
defired ſome of the officers about him to ſhew him Apheraſiab, 
which when they had done, Ruſan ſpurred towards him with 
ſuch an impetuous force that he beat him from his horſe, and 
afterwards diſmounting from his own he tied his hands and 
feet together with a cord, and having laid him before himſelf 
upon his own ſteed rode out of the battle, and threw him in 
a particular place. Apher aſiab, finding himſelf left alone, 
ſtruggled with ſuch force that he at laſt got looſe; then taking 
the cord, he tied the hands and feet of a dead man as Ruftarn 
had tied his, and retired to a troop of his own horſe, with whom 
he made his eſcape. After victory had declared itſelf in favour of 
the army of Keykobad, Ruſtan rode up to ſalute him. Amongſt 
other compliments of congratulation, he informed him that 
the war was now at an end, himſelf having made Apherafiab 
priſoner, whom he alſo promiſed immediately to produce. 
Riding to that end, to the place where he had thrown the 
Turkiſh monarch, he found with ſurpriſe a dead man tied in 
his place; for this overſight of his he aſked pardon of Keyko- 
bad, and ſolemnly promiſed, that if he met Apherafiab in bat- 
| tle again, he would not make the ſame miſtake. But that 
prince, finding his affairs deſperate in Perſia, retired into Tur- 
gueſtan, and ſent from thence an ambaſſador to treat with 
Keykobad, who was eaſily prevailed on not to carry his arms 
into Touran, when the right of him and his family to Iran 
was acknowledged by Apherafiab, and all the ſcattered 
remnants of his army withdrawn *. The peace once ſettled, 
Keykobad applied himſelf to the reſtoring the affairs of his king-' 
dom, and in the firſt place fixed his court at Spahawn, which 
| had been built by the famous king Houſbangh, adorned by 
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Phridun, and afterwards given by him to Kaob the ſmith and 
his family. The reaſon in all probability which determined 
Keykobad to reſide here, was its convenient ſituation in the 


heart of his dominions. His court once fixed, the king next 


beſtowed his favours on ſuch as had been inſtrumental in the 
expulſion of the Turks ; to Ru/tan he gave the province of 


Zabluſian, on the borders of India, watered with many plea- _ 
ſant ſtreams, and adorned with the fineſt proſpects that can be 


wiſhed. This province afforded a ſurname to Ruſtan, and 
received itſelf a new name from him. That hero being ſtiled 
in moſt of the remances Zabeli, becauſe he was governor of 
Zabluſtan; and that province, or at leaſt a great part of it, 
was thence forward called Raſfandar, becauſe it had been the 
government of Ru/tan. Mabarab, ſurnamed Kabul:, becauſe 


he had been governor of Kubul, was another of Keykobad's 


generals, and highly efteemed by him. Kavan, one of the 


deſcendants of the famous Kaoh the ſmith, was alſo a perſon 


highly efteemed by this king of Perſia; but what particular 
rewards he received authors do not mention. It ſeems he was 


a ſort of knight errant, and acquired from thence the ſur- 
name of Rezm Khuah, or the ſearcher of adventures. A fourth 


captain of Keykobad's was Keſchuad, ſurnamed Zerin Kulah, 


from a golden tiara which he was allowed to wear, in reward 
of the mighty things he had done for the good of the empire. 
Keykobad divided all the ſpoil that had been brought into his 


treaſury among his ſoldiers, regulated their pay very exactly, 
and afterwards employed them in making great roads through- 


| ut the empire, ſetting up public marks at the end of every 


four thouſand paces, which ſpace by the Perfians is called 
Pherſengh, and from thence by the Greets Paraſang. As 


this monarch was renowned for his wiſdom and proweſs, ſo | 


he was no leſs famous on account of his piety ; the Mohamme- 
dan writers inſiſt very much upon this, they aſſert, that he 


had many prophets who reſorted to his court, that he received, 
| honoured, and obeyed them, and in time was a true believer, 


by which we are to underſtand that he was not a fire-worſhip- 


per; but in this they are certainly miſtaken. They make him 


alſo contemporary with Samuel the judge of Iſrael, and aſſert, 
that he had ſome intercourſe with him. In the laſt years of 


his life he grew blind, and continued ſo till the day of his 


death, which happened, as ſome hiſtorians ſay, after a reign 
of one hundred years, according to others, when he had reign- 
ed one hundred and twenty years . 
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erk. Keykhans or Cui laus, the ſon, or, as ſome ſay, the grandſon 
of Keykobad, ſucceeded him in the throne of Perſia, on which 

he was ſcarce ſeated before a war broke out in Mazanderan, a 
province bordering on the Caſpian ſea, which required his 
preſence ; a rebel prince, taking occaſion from the demiſe of 
Keykobad, made himſelf ſovereign there, and fortified the 
capital in ſuch a manner that he made it the ſtrongeſt place in 
the eaſt. Teytaus marched immediately againſt him, and co- 
ming with too great an army to be oppoſed, the rebel ſhut 
himſelf up in the city of MMazanderan, and prepared for a 
ſiege. Keykaus having viewed the place, and having received 
intelligence that it was extremely well provided with all forts 

of ammunition and viduals, gave over all hopes of reducing 
it by force. But as in ſuch cates tis uſual for experienced ge- 
nerals to have recourſe to ſtratagems, Keyhaus deviſed one 
which anſwered his end effeQtually ; he gave out in his camp, 
and he corrupted people to give it out in the city, that he was 
extremely diſtreſſed for proviſions, and ſhould be on that ac- 
count obliged ſhortly to raife the ſiege. His emiſfaries in the 
place immediately inſinuated to the keepers of the ſtores, that 
by ſupplying the king of Perſia with ſmall quantities of vict- 
uals immenſe ſums might be got; this trade once on foot, 
Keykanus paid ſo well, that in a ſhort time there was not a loaf 
left ; he has ſummoned the city peremptorily to ſurrender, 
and on a diſcovery of their circumſtances the the inhabitants were 

forced to ſubmit d. He had not the like ſucceſs in another 
war, undertaken in this province againſt Apberaſiab; for the 
Perſian army being defeated, king Keykaus was taken and 
thrown into a priſon, from whence. he was releaſed by the 
timely care of his general Ruſtan, who entering Touran with 
a Numerous army, waſted all before him with fire and ſword, 
„ that he would the whole © country if they did 

not ſet his maſter at liberty; which fo — the people, 
that their clamour prevailed on Apberaſiab to diſmiſs NTeylaus 
on his promiſe to recal Ruffan, As ſoon as the Perfian mo- 
narch had his liberty, he made uſe of the hero we 
have ſo often mentioned to curb his enemies on every fide ; 
and he is recorded to have carried his arms into Mer, i. e. 
_Egypt ; Shamah, i. e. Syria ; and Rum, i. e. Afia Minor. 
After theſe wars were over and all t in a quiet fituation, 
Keykaus, to ſhew the high eſteem he had of Ruffan's ſervices, 
gave him his —_— ; the name of this princeſs was 


_ Gehernax, i. e. wit eim, and wich her by way 
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of portion he gave him the office of generaliſſimo of all his 
armies, and made him vicar general of his kingdom, with the 
title of Pehelevan Gihan, 1. e. ſupporter of the Perſian empire. 
We are not told who it 1 n but 
whoever ſhe was be had by her two ſons, named Sieuck and 
Phrailarz ; the eldeſt of theſe, viz. Siavet, was ſent to live 
with, and to be bred up under, his uncle Ruftan. How long 
things continued in this tranquil ſtate does not appear, but 
the next war we hear of was againſt Zulzogar king of Arabia; 
what provocation he gave Keykaus is uncertain, but the king 
of Perfia carried his reſentment ſo far, that he had well nigh 
reduced the whole kingdom of Yemen, over which Zulzogar 
reigned, under his domimion ; at length it came to the ears of 
[> ns that this Arabian prince had a daughter the moſt 
lovely woman in the world; upon which the Perſian king 
ſent to demand her in marriage; the king of Yemen, deſirous 
to be rid-at any rate of ſuch an enemy, ſent immediately his 
daughter to the king of Perfia's Haram. As ſoon as Keykaus 
beheld Saudabah, he was ſo ftruck with her beauty, that he 
conceived himſelf the happieſt man in the world by having 
her in his poſſeſſion. Overcome therefore with the violence of 
his paſſion, he abandoned himſelf to all ſcrts of exceſſes, gi- 
ving great entertainments, and encouraging all ſorts of diverſi- 
ons in his camp, without ſo much as remembering that he 
was in an enemy's country. Zulzogar, who foreſaw all this, 
drew together privately a conſiderable body of horſe, and fal- 
ling unexpectedly on the Perſian army abſolutely defeated it, 
and made the king and all his court priſoners. The news of 
this no ſooner reached Perſia, than Ruffan put himſelf at the 
head of the forces left under his command, and marched with 
them immediately into Yemen. Zulſogar knew very well, that 
he had no troops capable of contending with the veterans un- 
der the command of Ruſtan, and for this reaſon. he treated the 
king of Perſia, while in his power, with the utmoſt civility 
and reſpect, ſo that he had no great difficulty in prevailing on 
- him to ſend his general orders to forbear hoſtilities and to 
think of peace. A treaty was quickly concluded between the 
father and ſon-in-law, whereby the latter quitted all pretenſ- 
ions to the kingdom. of 8 and promiſed to invade it no 
more, while the former engaged to be the friend and ally of 
the Perſian nation, and to affiſt it to the utmoſt of his power; 
in conſequence of which Keykaus was immediately ſet at liber- 
ty, with all thoſe who had been taken priſoners with him, and 
returned triumphant] y into Perſia with his new ſpouſe Sauda- 
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bab e. Not long after this $:ave# came to court, and was re- 
ceived with the utmoſt affection by his father. Sandabab, ei- 
ther charmed with the beauty of his perſon, or affecting fo to 
be, ſolicited him to an inceſtuous amour, which he, being 
a prince of great virtue, rejected with abhorrence ; upon 


which waiting a proper opportunity, when the king was one 


day alone in his parlour, Saudabah ruſhed in with her hair 
diſhevelled, her night-gown torn, and her breaſt bloody, cry- 
ing out for juſtice-againſt Siavet, who had made an attempt 


upon her honour; the king immediately cauſed his ſon to be 


impriſoned, and obliged him to ſtand a tryal; ſome ſay he 
underwent the ordeal by fire, however it was, the young 


prince was acquitted, and the wickedneſs of Saudabah clear- 


ly appeared. Upon which the king would have put her to 
death, if his ſon had not interceded for her on his knees. 


| Theſe proceedings having created fome diviſions and heart- 


burnings in the court of Perſia, Apberaſiab, who waited all 
opportunities of diſtreſſing that nation, failed not to take this, 
and to paſs the river Gj iebon with a great body of troops, in 


order to beſiege Balch. Keykaus, rouſed by the impending 
danger, ordered his ſon to march into Sigj ian with twelve 


thouſand horſe, there to join the forces under the command 
of Ruſtan, in order io make head againſt the enemy. Sia- 


vel readily obeyed, and after joining his uncle Ru/tan, _— 


ed with ſuch expedition, that they were ſoon in the nei 
bourhood of Apheraſiab and his army; but not thinking fit to 


hazard an engagement immediately, they took care to pitch on 
a very ſtrong camp. Apheraſiab, knowing that his affairs 


would not permit him to carry on a long and lingering war, 
attacked them therein, which Ruffan foreſaw, and provided 
ſo well for his reception, that he was not only repulied, but 
his troops ſuffered ſo much in the attack, that he began ſin- 


cerely to think of peace, in order to prevent the coming of 


this army of Perſians into his dominions. With this view 


he ſent commiſtioners to the camp of Siaveſ and Rufter, 
in order to ſettle the terms of a perpetual alliance ; they 


were very kindly received, and the young prince, his uncle 


and two Perſians of great quality, who were of his council, 


ſettled with them the heads of a treaty very advantageous 
to Perſia, which being ratified by Aberabed, the young 
prince diſpatched an expreſs to carry an account of the peace to 
his father. It ſeems the intrigues of Saudabah had created this 
deſerving young prince many enemies in his father's court, who 
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took the opportunity of perſuading the king, that Siavel had ex- 
ceeded his commiſſion, and injured the majeſty of the 
Per/ian empire by the treaty which he had made. Keykobad, 
influenced by theſe ſuggeſtions, diſpatched his unele Thus to 
the army with letters full of ſharpneſs with reſpe& to the 
young prince, and with directions to deliver up the com- 
mand to Thus, and to ſignify to Ru/tan, that the king thought 
him now old enough to take his reft, and therefore defired 
him to retire to his government of Segjiſtan. Ruſtan obey- 
ed, and the prince continued in the army, which now 
marched to the frontiers of Targque/tan, in order to act of- 
fenſively againſt Apheraſiab. When they were arrived in 
the neighbourhood of the river Gje:hon, the prince, taking 
with him Piran Viſſeb, an officer of diſtinction in the Tur- 
kiſh army who had remained with him as an hoftage, went 
directly to the court of Apheraſiab, to ſhew him how con- 
trary to his humour it was to be guilty of a breach of faith. 
Apheraſiab received him with open arms, placed him on a 
throne by his own, and gave him his daughter Franghiz in 
marriage 4. The nobility of Tarqze/tan were ſo much charmed 
with this young prince, and gave him continually ſuch ſtrong 
marks of their eſteem, that Gar ſiaveſch, brother to Aphera- 
fiab, took umbrage at it, and reſolved to have him taken 
off. Siavet, who was a prince of great penetration, diſ- 
covered his intention, and foreſeeing that in a ſtrange coun- 
try it was impoſſible for him to guard againſt ſuch attempts, 
he ſpoke of it to his wife, who was then great with child, 
and conjured her in caſe he ſhould be murdered, to ſend his 
ſon, if ſhe ſhould be brought to bed of one, into Perſia. A 
ſmall time after what he feared came to paſs, he was killed 
by ſome aſſaſſins, hired by Garfiave/ch, who would alſo have 
diſpatched his wife, if Piran Viſſeh had not luckily entered 
the room and prevented it. Franghiz was afterwards brought 
to bed of a ſon, called Key-choſrau, who in time ſucceeded 
his grandfather. The people of Turgugſtan were ſo much 
grieved for the death of Siavel, that, to ſhew their con- 
cern, they mourned in Perfian habits, a cuftom which has e- 
yer ſince remained amongſt them. The news of the prince 
of Perfia's death reaching Ras in his government, he, 
without expecting orders, entered Twrque/tan with a conſi- 
derable army, burning and deſtroying all the country before 
him. Garth raiſed a body of troops as ſoon as he was 
able, and marched to oppoſe him ; but coming to an engage» 
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ment, ry were ſoen defeated, and Garſaueſcb himſelf had 
his head ſtruck off by the ſword of Rigſtan . The deſire 
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this hero had to do all the good he could to the family of 


his pupil and nephew Szavet, put him upon enquiring for 
his ſon ; but his mother kept him ſo effectually concealed, 
that neither his friends nor his foes could find him out, which 
gave Ruſtan inexpreſſible concern; ſome years after, how- 
ever, Keylaus ſent Guiu the ſon of Gudarz, a young Perſi- 
an nobleman of great capacity, into Turgugſtan, in order to 


| diſcover his grandſon. Some ſay, that Guiz having fought 


the young prince a lang time in vain, met him by chance 
one day as he was hunting, and, knowing him by the reſem- 


blance he bore of his father, addreſſed himſelf frankly to him, 


told him his name and his commiſſion. Key-choſrau liſtened - 
reedily to the propoſal made him of retiring into Per ſia, but 


deſired, that he might carry his mother and Piran Viſſch, 


the old and faithful friend of his father, with him, that they 
might be ſafe from the attempts of their enemies. This being 

agreed to, all things were concerted ſo well, that they quit- 
ted Turgueſtan and got ſafe into Per ſia, little to the ſatisfac- 
tion of Apherajiab, who was mighty well pleaſed with ha- 
ving in his hands the heir of the Perſian diadem. He ordered 
them immediately to be purſued by ſeveral roads, but all to 
no purpoſe, though they paſſed the river Gjei ben in ſight of 


their purſuers. On the arrival of Key-choſrau at the court 


of his, grandiather, the face of affairs ſuddenly changed ; 

thoſe who had been avowed enemies of the prince Siavet 
his father were immediately removed, and Keytaus, to ſhew 
his affection for the young prince, made him generaliſſimo 
of his armies, and raiſed Gz/z, who had brought him back, 
to. the higheft honours, Thus, who had been no friend to 


 8Szavekt, began to be apprehenſive of the power of Key-choſ- 


rau, and therefore took all opportunities of influencing Frai- 
borz, the ſon of Keykaus, by ſuggeſting to him, that this 
new-come prince would rob him of the crown of Perſia, 
which ought by no means to be placed on the head of one 


deſcended by the mother's ſide from Tour, the implacable e- 


nemy of their name and nation; theſe ſeeds of diſſention 


ſown, the Per ſian court was quickly in diſorder, all the no- 


bility taking one fide or other, to the no ſmall detriment of 


the affairs of the nation. Keykaus in the mean time was un- 
willing to declare either againſt his ſon or his grandſon. At 


laſt, to prevent, as far as in him lay, the inconveniencies 


»D'HzABETor. Biblioth. Orient, Art. Caicavs, StAvEx, 
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that might attend a diſputed ſucceſſion, he reſolved to give 


the competitors for the crown a fair opportunity of diſplay- 
ing their abilities, and to declare him who had the greateſt 


deſert his heir. One Bahaman, who had been intruſted 


with the city of Ardebil or Ardevil in the province of Ader- 
bazagjan, had made himſelf prince of that place, and thrown 
off his allegiance to the king of Perſia. Keylaus ſent a body 
of troops, under the command of his ſon Fraiborx, to inveſt 
the town on one ſide, and an equal number under Kzy-chofrau 
to fit down before it on the other, informing both the prin- 
ces, when they ſet out for their reſpective commands, that 
whoever reduced the place, he would declare ſucceſſor to 
the throne. Thus, according to his repeated profeſſions of 
friendſhip to Fra:borz, ſet out with him for the army, and 
did all that in his power lay to make him maſter of Ardevil, 
but to no purpoſe ; Bahaman, appriſed of the ſiege, had pro- 
vided all things neceſſary for a long defence, and was himſelf 
fo conſummate an officer, that he triumphed over all the at- 
tempts of the Per ſian army under Fraiborz. Key-choſrau 
had better ſucceſs; the troops commanded by this young 
prince behaved better than thoſe under his uncle, inſomuch, 
that Bahaman, finding it impoſſible to hold out, ſurrendered 


| Ardevil into his hands. According to agreement therefore, 
when he returned to court, Keytazs declared him heir ap- 


parent of the crown, and thereby put an end to the conten- 
tion which had ſo long ſubſiſted. Some ſmall time after this, 


the goqd old monarch, wearied with the fatigues of royalty, 


retired from the world, and left his grandſon in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the kingdom, after a reign of one hundred and fifty 
ears f. | 


ACcoRDING to the method we have hitherto purſued, 


we ſhould here take leave of Keytaus's reign. But as it is 
our deſign to inform the reader, as far as we are able, of 

every thing relating to the hiſtory of thoſe kings we ſpeak of, 
we find ourſelves obliged to take notice here of ſome va- 


riations in circumſtances, into which the Perſian hiſtorians 


have fallen, as to the moſt material fats reported in the 
hiſtory of Keykaus : Thus, as to Saudabah, ſome make her 
to have been the daughter of Gherſchiave/ch brother to A- 
pheraſiab; they ſay likewiſe, that ſhe was the mother of Si- 


avek, and that taking ſome diſguſt in his father's court, the 


young prince fled to that of his uncle in Tarqueftan, where, 


marrying the daughter of the king, he made himſelf fo con- 
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ſiderable, that his grandfather by the mother's ſide cauſed 


him te be deſtroyed s. Mir#hond, ſpeaking of the invaſion 
made by Ruftan on Apheraſiab's dominions, in revenge for 
the death of Siaveſ, mentions one Keydab, the ſon of Apher- 
afiab, who commanded the armies of his father, and who 
was ſlain in ſingle combat by Ru/ffan. If there be any fact 


in this, then it is probable, that this duel is repreſented in 
the figures cut on the rocky mountain of Nachs-Ruftan, which 


we took notice of in our deſcription of Perſia >. A Perſian 


Writer hath taken upon him to aſſert, that Key#aus ought to 


be regarded as the Nimrod of the Hebrews, and he will have 


it, that both theſe names ſignify the long liver, or the immor- 


tal, adding, that Keykaus was fo called becauſe of his ex- 
traordinary long reign, viz. of one hundred and fifty years. 
Mirkhond, like a good hiſtorian, reports this fact, and ob- 


_ ſerves, that ſome have ſtigmatized Keykaus with building the 


tower of Babel, and attempting to ſcale heaven thereby, but 
he ſays expreſly, that this ſtory is fabulous, and ought not to 


be regarded; the king of Perſia being a wife and pious 


prince, who knew well, that to aſcend to heaven, there was 
no need of towers, But to proceed in our hiſtory | (G). 
Hs OM „5 
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(8) To prevent the reader's falling into any eonfuſion with reſ- 


pet to the wars recorded in this hiſtory, it may be neceſſary to 
obſerve, that the Per/ians had for their neighbours, under the 
monarchs of the firſt and ſecond race, on the north-eaſt the inha- 


ditants of the extended country of Touran. We have already ſpo- 
ken fo copiouſly of the ſenſe and derivation of this name, that there 


is no neceſſity for our adding any thing further on that ſubject; 


here it is ſufficient, that we obſerve, the boundaries thereof were 


never well fixed, and that it was always deſigned by an inde- 


finite term, as well by the Romans as by the orientals ; the former 
tiled all the provinces on the other fide that river which they 


call Oxus, the antient Per/ians Gjeihon, and the modern Ans, 
Tranſoxana; and the orientals called the fame provinces Mauar- 


 alnabar, i. e. ou the other fide the river (5). This country was in- 


habited by the Turks, properly ſo called, whom ſome conceive to 


be the ſame nation with the Tartars, and that thoſe we generally 


call Turks have very little right to that appellation (7). On the 
eait of Pera lay the empire of the Indies, then governed by 


(6) D'Herbelot. Biblioth. Oriental. Art. Turan. (7) Hifto- 
h of the Tartars, Vol. II. p. 384 4 oo on 


princes 


Cray. 11. The Hiſtory of the Perſians. 1 r 
Tey- choſrau or Kai-khoſru fucceeded peaceably to the throne Key · chol· 
of his grand- father, and ſhewed himſelf worthy of that prefe- rau. 
rence which had been given him ; for in the firſt place, he 
took care to rectify all abuſes in courts of juſtice throughout 
his whole dominions, diſplacing all ſuch officers as had made 
themſelves odious to the people, and taking every method he 
could deviſe to put the poor into a condition of earning bread, 
 tſſuing for this purpoſe great ſums out of his treaſury, and 
giving audience with the greateſt eaſe to all degrees of people. 
When he found his kingdom in tolerable order, he ſummoned 
a grand council of his nobility, wherein having repreſentcd 


' Princes who were natives of that country. To the ſouth of Perſia 
lay the peninſula of Arabia, governed by its own kings; and o 
the weſt the territories of Sham or Schameh, for ſo the Perſians ftil- 
ed Syria, and the other dominions of the kings of Nineveb and Ba- 
bylen. Nothing can be darker or more confuſed than the accounts 
we have from the Perſian hiſtorians of the ſtate of their neighbours 

In thoſe times of which we are now ſpeaking. To us there ſeems 
ſome reaſon to doubt, whether the word Khathar, made uſe of to 


| fignify the ſupreme monarch of grand Tartary by Mirkhond, was 1 
really heard of in thoſe early times; it ſeems more likely, that our 1 
Perfian hiſtorian beſtowed that title, which is now frequent, on the i 
monarch mentioned by the antient hiſtorians to have reigned then 1 


in theſe parts, in order to familiarize the ſtyle of his hiſtory to his 
cotemporaries. As the country of Touran bordered as well as Iran 
on the Caſpian ſea, and as the laſt battle fought by Apberaſiab hap- 
pened in the plains of Khuerexm, it was natural enough for him to 
fly into the mountains neareſt at hand, in hopes of returning that 
way into Touran ; and when he found the enemy poſſeſſed of the 
paſſes near the mouth of the river Gje:hon, he had no other 
way left than to endeavour to get through the mountains of 
Ade, bayagjan, and ſo round the Caſpian ſea, till he entered 
Touran on the north ; in which, however, we need not won- 
derethat he proved unſucceſsful, ſince from thoſe times to ours, - 
no conqueror whatever has had the honour to make that tour with | L a 
his troops, excepting only the Tartar hero Zinjis Khan. From f 
the obſervations in this note it will be very plain to the reader, that 1 
Iran under the reign of this monarch Key- choſrau contained very 7 
nearly the ſame extent of country and the ſame provinces, which | 
are ſtill comprehended under the empire of Perfia ; and that what- 
ever difference there might be, mult have lain on the provinces in 
the welt fide of the empire, the bounds of which are not exact- 
ly laid down by the Perſian hiſtorians. As to the new kingdom on 
the Perſian gulph erected in favour of Fraiborz, we ſhall have occa- x | 
ſion to mention it hereafter ; in the mean time let us remark, that =» 
the ſituation of this kingdom proves the extent of Key choſrau's 1 
empire towards the ſouth · eaſt to have been pretty near the ſame 
with the preſent Hab's. P ho 
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the miſerable death of his father, and the mighty miſchiefs | | 
which had been done them by the inhabitants of Tur guęſtan, | 
he defired them to ſpeak their minds freely, whether it would 
not be for their intereſt, as well as for his honour, if an army | 
were immediately raiſed for the reduction of lacs ny 
They came unanimouſly into this propoſal, whereupon Pi 
ran Viſſeb returned into his own country, from whence, as 
we have heard, he fled with Ke-y-choſrau and his mother. 
The king of Perſia, knowing that without unanimity no war 
could be carried on with any reaſonable hopes of ſucceſs, took 
pains to reconcile himſelf to Thus, and to his uncle F reiberz, 
and to ſhew that. his reconciliation was fincere, he intruſted 
them with the command of thirty thouſand horſe, and ſent 
them to open the war by invading the dominion of Turgueftan k. 
At their ſetting out he ſpoke to them thus, <+* You muſt know, 
„ T hilt before my father married the princeſs Franghiz my 
«© mother, he had by the daughter of his friend Piran Viſſab 
na ſon called Ferud. This young man I am informed has 
<< at preſent a command in the army of Apheraſiab ; but 
«© wherever he is, remember that he is my brother, and that 
«© wherever you find him you do him no injury, but render 
«© him all the honours due to fo near a relation of mine**. It 
happened unluckily, that the Pein army no ſooner entered 
© 9  _ the country of 7 — than Ferud came to reconnoitre 
them at the head of a body of horſe. His ſcouts informed 
him, that the Perſians were by far more numerous than the 
troops under his command; but he, to ſhew his valour, in- 
ſtead of retiring, attacked very briſkiy the army under the 
command of Thus, who, as ſoon as he underſtood that Ferud 
was at the head of the Nerds, ordered his forces to retire, and 
preſenting himſelf before the young prince, informed him of 
the order he had received from his brother the king of Perfia. 
Ferud, full of imprudent bravery, would not be perſuaded 
to retire, but cauſing the Tur ſiſb horſe to make a freſh at- 
tack, the Perſians repulſed them with great ſlaughter, and 
Ferud, to the mighty * of the whole army, was found * 
dead upon the place l. Key-cheſrau received this news with 
great concern, and apprehending that Thus had been in ſome. 
meaſure inſtrumental in his brother's death, he ſent orders to 
his uncle Fratberz.to whe pon him the command of the ar- 
my, and to ſend back Thus a priſoner, to anſwer in Perfia 
for his conduct. Fraiborz executed the king's commands ex- 
actly with reſpe& to Thus, and then marched farther into Tur- 
que/ian. © Apheraſiab gave the command of the great army he 
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had raiſed to Piran Viſſob, the moſt of his 
rals, and who was perfectly acquainted with the Perſian = 
cipline. This excellent officer did all that could be expected 
from him, he gave Fraiborx and Gudar ſo much trouble, and 
knew ſo well how to encamp his troops out of danger of an at- 
tack, that at length the Perſians were conſtrained to retreat, 
not without very conſiderable loſs; Gudar, who commanded 
in the rear, having no leſs than ſeventy gentlemen of his own: 
family ſlain v. Ihe news of this defeat obliged the king to 
| take other meaſures; he therefore removed his uncle from the 
command of the army, and gave it to Gudar, to whoſe va- 
lour and conduct it was owing, that any part thereof eſcaped. 
He alſo ſent Thus, who had fully juſtified himſelf as to the 
death of Ferud, with a reinforcement of troops, in order to en- 
able him to on the war. Apheraſiab, perceiving that 
the Perſians were reſolved to deſtroy his empire, called to his 
aſſiſtance the ha- ban or king of great Tartary and Schangal 
king of the Indies, and by the help of his confederates puſhed 
the Perfian troops fo cloſely, that they being far inferior in 
number were forced to retire into the mountains of Chora- 
ſan, where they threw up intrenchments, and fortified their 
camp in the beſt manner they could. Key-choſrau, informed 
of their diſtreſs, ſent orders to Ru/fan to march with the ut- 
moſt diligence to their aſſiſtance. That experienced general 
readily obeyed his maſter, and the Perſian army that was be- 
ſieged in the mountains, when they heard of his approach, 
made no queſtion of carrying the victory. Ruſtan, as an ear- 


neſt thereof, deceived the vigilance of the Tur#/þ officers, 


and paſſing their advanced guards in the night, entered the 
_ Perſian camp, before the enemy was aware. The next day 
the moſt bloody battle was fought, that hitherto had been ſeen 
in Perſia. Ruſtan did wonders, he took priſoner the Kha- 
khan and Kaimus, one of the principal generals in the ſervice 
of Apherafiab. In the end victory declared itſelf for the Per- 
ſians, and Apberaſiab, having loſt half his army, was obliged 
to retire with the reft into his own dominions. Notwithſtand- 
ing this mighty loſs, the king of Targuefian meditated new 
invaſions, exhauſting his whole country to draw together an 


army ſufficient for his purpoſe. Key-choſrau on the other hand 


ſet four great armies on foot, the chief of which lay in the 


neighbourhood of Balch, under the command of Gudar. A- 
gainſt him Apheraſiab ſent a detachment of his choiceſt troops 


under the command of Piran Viſſeb the beſt officer in his do- 


minions. The two armies had not long been in the neigh- 
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bourhood of each other, before an action enſued, wherein 
Piran Viſſab was killed and his army beaten. When Gudar 
ſaw the body of Piran Vifſeh on the ground, he alighted from 
his horſe, and remembering the courteſies that nobleman had 
formerly done to Siavet, and to Key-choſrau, when a young 
man, he bedewed it with his tears, and took care afterwards 
to ſee it interred with all the honours due to ſo great and wor- 
thy a man. Of which when the king of Per/ia was informed, 
he highly commended his general, and ſpoke with very great 
regret of the death of his old friend . Apherafiab, when in- 
formed of this new diſaſter, ſent his ſon Schidah to command 
the remains of the army, which he cauſed to be reinforced as 
ſoon as poſſible. By this time Key - chs/rau was come in per- 
ſon to his army, and marched at the head thereof, through 
the plains in the neighbourhood of the Caſpian ſea. Schidah, 
thinking this a proper place to give battle, advanced with his 
army, and attacked the Perſians with great reſolution ; but 
his ſucceſs was not anſwerable to his valour, for he was kil- 
led in the beginning of the engagement, and all his army cut 
to pieces. The king of Perſia ſurveying the field of battle, 
and the vaſt number of dead bodies which lay thereon, cried 


| out aloud, Khuarejmi-bud, i. e. I have ſeen my defire; 
hence the plains in which this battle was fought, and the pro- 


vince wherein they lie, received the appellation of Khuarezm, 
which they ſtill retain. Key- choſrau puſhed on the war now 
with the eſt vigour, marching directly towards the ca- 


pital of Turgueflan, whit her Apheraſiab had retired ; but this 


prince not thinking himſelf ſafe there, becauſe the people 
murmured loudly at the evils they felt, firſt ſent away his Ha- 
ram, and then retired himſelf. His wives and children fell a 


Hort time afterwards into the hands of Key-choſrau, who 
treated them with all imaginable kindneſs and reſpect; Aphe- 
raſiab wandered from province to province with a ſmall body 

of troops, till being ſhut up in the mountains of Aderbayagyan, + 


he was at laſt taken priſoner, and by the orders of Key-choſrau © 
put to death o. Thus ended this long and bloody war, which 


had well nigh exhauſted both empires. After it was finiſhed 
Key-choſrau fixed his court at Balch, for the conveniency of 


governing Touran as well as Iran; there it was, that ſeeing 


| himſelf in full poſſeſſion of two great empires, this monarch 
did what none of his predeceſſors had thought of. He com- 
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puted all the levies which had been made on Perſia for the 
carrying on the war againft the Tarks, and out of the mighty 
treaſures which were fallen into his hands, he reſtored to eve- 
ry family the amount of the taxes they had paid. He ſent for 
his uncle Fratborz; and after having commended him for his 
fidelity, he erected ſeveral provinces on the ſhore of the Per- 
ſian gulph into a kingdom, and made him ſovereign thereof. 
He aſſembled the nobility of Touran, and having ſhewn them 
the folly of hating the inhabitants of Iran, as they had hither- 
to done, he adviſed them to conſider of ways and means for 
re-eſtabliſhing the peace of their country, and aſſured them 
He would contribute to it as far as lay in his power. He then 
marked out the quarters, and ſettled the yearly pay of his 
army, took an exact account of the ſtate of all the provinces, 
reformed ſeveral abuſes in religion ; and when he had done 
all this, he ſaid he had reigned long enough for his own glo- 
ry, and that it was now time for him to quit the world, and 
dedicate the reſt of his days to God. With this view he in- 
troduced his ſucceſſor Lohra/þ, into a grand aſſembly of the 
nobility, he put the Tag! on his head, and retired himſelf to 
a cell in the deſert, having attained to the age of ninety years, 
ſixty of which he had paſſed upon the throne ?, 
WHAT has been above related of the reign of. Kæy-choſrau 

is taken from the beſt and moſt credible hiſtorians, and con- 
netted with all the accuracy in our power; let us now ſee 
what other remarkable facts have been related of this mo- 
narch, which could not ſo well be reduced into the order we 
have followed. With reſpect to the deciſive battle fought 
againſt the king of Turguęſtan, ſome writers tell us, that it 
Was not a general engagement, but that twelve Turks and as 
many Par fan: fought in the ſight of both armies, which pro- 
vidence decided in favour of the latter; and this combat is 
very famous in oriental romances, where it is generally ſtiled 
Gent duazde Rdkh, i. e. the combat F the twelye heroes. The 
terms on which this combat was fought were theſe; that if 
the Turks were victorious, the Perfrans ſhould own Aphera- 
fiab for their lord, but in caſe the Perſians were ſucceſsful, 
then the Turks were to retire into their own country, and ſo 
quit all pretenſions to [ran 1. Apheraſiab complied with the 
agreement, and marched directly back into his own country; 
but, ſay the ſame writers, he ſoon after broke the peace by 
| ſending his ſon with a numerous body of horſe to make in- 
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roads into Perfia. In conſequence of which followed the 
battle of Khuarezm, in which they make Apheraſiab and his 
brother to have been preſent. They add, that, after the loſs 
of the battle, Apheraſiab, with the remains of his army fled 


into the mountainous countries on the banks of the Caſpian 


ſea, intending to paſs if poſſible behind it, and ſo through the 
extended territories of the Kipjaks into his own dominions 
but his efforts were vain, the forces of Key-choſrau ſurround- 
ing the handful of troops Apheraſiab had with him in the 
mountains of Aderbayagjan, ſo that he was at laſt taken pri- 
ſoner and put to death. Miritbond and the writers we have 
followed do not ſay much as to the perſonal bravery of 
Key-choſrau, but there are writers who inform us of a very 


extraordinary act of chivalry performed by this monarch. 


They tell us, that in his reign there appeared in the moun- 


tains, which ſeparate Ira Agemi from Phars, or as we call 


them, Parthia from proper Perſia, a monſtrous ſerpent, 


which ſtruck the people with ſuch terror that they abandoned 
their habitations, and left all the adjacent country deſolate ; 
this formidable dragon they ſtiled Gavſchid. The king, be- 


ing informed of this, reſolved like a good prince to go imme- 
diately and deſtroy this monſter. Key-choſrau hunted it for 
ſome time before he came up with it, but at laſt he found it 
in its den in the mountains of Aderbayagjan, and his guards 
flying at the fight of the dragon he attacked it alone, and kil- 
led it with his own hand. On the ſpot where this remarkable 


deed was done, a Pyreum or fire-temple was erected, cal- 
led in ſucceeding times Deir Gavſchid, i. e. the babi- 
tation of Gavſchid, renowned to this day amongſt the 
Perſees, and held by ſome to be the firſt fire-temple 
erected in Per ſia, which however we doubt, if they mean, 
as certainly they do, that it was erected in the reign of 
Key-cheſrau®. Though ſome writers are filent as to the 


valour of this prince, yet all who treat of his reign expatiate 
loudly of his wiſdom and piety. Some believe him a prophet, 
moſt acknowledge that he converſed with the prophets, and 
was in a peculiar manner favoured by the Almighty for the 
great regard he always ſhewed towards religion and religious 
perſons. During his reign flouriſhed Lo#man the famous 


philoſopher of the eaſt, called by way of ſurname Lokman Al 


Hakim," i. c. Lokman the wiſe. Tt would lead us far out of 
our way ſhould we enter here too deeply into the hiſtory of 
| this extraordinary perſon ; we ſhall therefore content our- 
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ſelves with obſerving, that it is generally agreed he was by 
birth an Ethiopian or Nubian, the oriental word Habaſchi 
including both, his parents mean, and himſelf fold for a 
ſlave, and carried from one place to another, till at laſt he 
was 5 into the land of Iſrael, where he lived under the 


reigns of David and Solomon. The Arabian writers tell us, 
that ſleeping in this condition during the heat of the day, the 
angels entered his room and awaked him, with this ſalutation, 
Lokman, we are the meſſengers of God, thy creator and ours, 
who hath ſent us to thee to inform thee, that he will make 
_ thee a monarch and his lieutenant over the whole earth. 
Lokman, after remaining filent for a ſmall ſpace, returned 
this anſwer : If by the abſolute command of God I am to 
become what you ſay, his will muſt be fulfilled in all things, 
and I hope, if it comes to paſs, that he will afford me the 
neceſſary aſſiſtance of his grace, that I may exactly execute 
his orders; but if he would give me leave to chooſe, I with 
rather to continue in the ſtate I am in, and that he would 
prevent me from offending him, without which grace all - 
the pomp and grandeur of the world would be to me no 
more than a cumbrous and inſupportable load. This, ſay 
theſe authors, appeared ſo juſt in the ſight of God, that he 
beſtowed on Lo#man ſuch an excellent underſtanding, that he 
_ compoſed, ſay they, ten thouſand apologues, moral maxims, 
and wiſe ſayings, each of them more valuable than the 
Whole world. A phraſe implying no more than that they 
are highly uſeful as well as wonderfully ſublime. They 
tell us alſo, that Lokman ſtanding one day in the midft of 
a great number of people, who all liſtened greedily to 
his wiſe and pleaſant diſcourſes, a Hebrew of great qua- 
lity, aſked him, if he was not the black flave whom he 
had ſeen formerly tending the ſheep: Lokman readily ati- 
ſwered, I am; and how then, ſaid the nobleman, have you 
attained ſo high a degree of virtue? Why, anſwered Lol- 
man, by theſe three eaſy ſteps: I have always ſpoke the 
truth, 12 conſtantly kept my word, and I have never 
| meddled in any thing which did not concern me. A Per ſſan 
poet hath recorded another extraordinary inſtance of L. 
man's preſence of mind; his maſter ſent him with ſome other 
ſlaves to gather fruit in his garden, the reſt eat the beſt, and 
when his maſter miſſed them, they roundly ſwore that LS. 
man eat them whether they would or not. The matter, 
Sir, ſaid Lokman, is eaſily decided; let us all drink heartily 
of warm water, and then let us join hands and run round; 
his lord commanded the experiment to be immediately made, 
upon which they all fell * with this difference, 
i N that 
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that brought up the fruits which had eaten, and 
L . but the warm water. Tr comment of the 
Perſian poet on this ſtory is ſo remarkable, that the reader 
will doubtleſs be pleaſed. to ſee it; When we ſhall all drink 
c of this hot water at our trials, in the day of the lat 
judgment, then whatever has been concealed in the heart 
“ and hidden far from the fight of men, ſhall be thrown up 
<< in the view of all the world; and the hypocrite, who ac- 
c quired the reputation of a ſaint by his difſembling, ſhall 
„ then be covered with ſhame and confuſion of face. 
What we have reported is ſufficient to ſhew, that there is a 
ſtrong reſemblance between the hiſtory of Lokman, as report- 
ed by the eaſtern writers, and that of Æſop, as we find it 
written by the Greeks. Both were mean in their original ; 
both flaves through the ſeverity of fortune; both famous for 
their wiſdom ; and both delivered their maxims in the ſame 
manner, that i is by way of apologue. But there is a wide 
difference between the times in which, the oriental authors 
ſay, Lokman lived, and thoſe wherein 'the Greeks place E- 
ſop. As to the firſt, it is generally allowed, that Lokman 
-lived in the reign of Solomen, whereas ſop is ſaid to have 
been cotemporary with Cre&ſus king of Lydia and Solon the 
Athenian legiſlator, From the hiſtory of their lives, and 
from the compariſon of their fables, there is all the reaſon in 
the world to believe, that Lokman and #/op were the ſame 
perſon; the difficulty ſeems to lie here, whether the Greeks 
ſole him from the orientals, or whether the orientals took 
him from the Greeks. It ferns moſt natural to believe the 
former, ſince in ſuch caſes the Greeks are known to have 
been notorious thieves, and to have altered every point of an- 
tient hiſtory they were able to their own advantage. Be- 
ſides the apologue was certainly the favourite mode of teach- 
| ing in the eaſt, long before that or any other kind of learn- 
Ing was known to the Greets; after all, this is but conjec- 
ture, which we offer to the reader's conſideration rather than 
his belief, * The chief reaſon why Lokman is ſo much conſi- 
dered in the eaſt is, becauſe Mohammed has mentioned him 
in terms of reſpect in the Koran, and has affirmed, that God 
beſtowed on him the gift of extraordinary wiſdom :. 
His fables, which are far from being numerous, have deen 
printed in Arabic and Latin at Leyden, ſo that Europe is now 
no ſtranger to the wiſdom of that famous perſon . But to 
return to Key-chefrau; he is reported to have n himſelf a 
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very wiſe and very learned prince, as well as remarkably 
pious. He was very fortunate throughout his reign, and yet 
he was ſo little exalted by an uninterrupted ſeries of good for- 
tune, that he not only reſigned the crown, and retired into 
the deſerts on the ſkirts of the province of Aderbayagjan, but 
left alſo this remarkable memento to all his i * by 
cauſing it to be engraved in one of the rooms of his pa- 
lace v. (H). | | : | 


Wi 
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(H) It is very fit that we ſhould give an account in this note 
what our reaſons were for inſerting the life of Loiman in the Per- 
Aan hiſtery. Not to trouble the reader with too long a detail, we 
ſha'l acquaint him with no more than two. Firſt, Lohman wrote 
in the Perfian language, as is generally agreed, and as the learned 
editor of his fables in Holland poſiti affirms (8). 2dly, It is 
from Perfian writers that we have the beſt and fulleſt accounts of 
Lokman's life and manners, and as they conſtantly ſpeak of him as 
cotemporary with Kzy-choſrau, the third king of their ſecond dy- 
naſty, it was but juſt, that we ſhould infert his memoirs under that 
reign. Having thus juſtified our ſpeaking of Lolman here, let us 
be indulged a few thoughts on fable, and on the high reputation 
which this author has obtained from his writings in that way. It 
is univerſally agreed, that the Apologue was one of the moſt an- 
tient methods of inſtructing, and of conſequence that it was invent- 
ed in the eaft, where indeed all kinds of ſcience took birth. That 
this mode of teaching was far elder than Lokman's days, admitting 
that he lived where the oriental writers have placed him, we kno 

from the ſacred writings. And that this method was long, f it 
be not till, cultivated in the eaſt, is a point ſo notorious, that we 
need not undertake its proof. Biſhop Patrick has advanced a ve- 
ry ingenious, though it may be no very ſolid, opinion in relation 
to the riſe and decay of fable. He ſays, that it was invented in 
early times, when mankind were as yet rude, and hiſtories un- 
written; that as theſe came into vogue fable declined, becauſe 
truth being always preferable to falſehood, men choſe rather to 
appeal to facts which had happened, than to ſuppoſe things which 
might never come to paſs (9). But, with the biſhop's good leave, 
the other fide of the argument may be taken, and ſupported with 

| greater force; for points of hiſtory are very ſeldom exactly agreed 
on in all their circumſtances, and conſequently can hardly ever be 
ſimilar one to another ; whereas fables, which are indeed repre- 
ſentations of facts without names, may be adjuſted to the utmoſt 


(8) Prefat. Erpen. Locm. Fabul. (9) Vid. Preface to his 
| paraphraſe on the Proverbs. 8 


nicety, 


K 7 (12) Ghardin. Veyag. tom. iii. p. 227. 
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We ought not to value ourſelves tes much on our exaltation 
above the ordinary rank of men, ſince we are no more ſecure of 
eur crowns than they of their eſtates; that which deſcended 


from 


nicety, and conſequently are able to ſtrike with far greater vi- 


gour than any hiſtory applied. We will give an inſtance which 
will effectually ſupport what we ſay. Might not Nathan the pro- 

het, when he reproved David for taking the wife of Uriah, 
2 eaſily bethought him of ſome hiſtory, which would very 
nearly have repreſented the caſe of that prince; but will any man 
ſay, that a lecture from hiſtory would have penetrated the ſoul 
of David with fo lively a ſorrow as Nirban's noble application of 
his parable, Thou art the man (10)? Fables ſhew us truth in an 
eaſy natural light, and the mind having thus conſented to a doc- 
trine propoſed, the underſtanding. afterwards applies; and we 
learn with the greater eaſe, becauſe we do not diſcern the teacher. 
But to return to Lotman, his fame is ſo great and ſo univerſal 
throughout the eaſt, that to expreſs an high idea of any man's 
wiſdom, they are wont to ſay, as the learned Erpenius expreſſes it. 
Nor neceſſe eft docere Locmanum, There is ne need of teaching Lok- 


man (11). His fables were doubtleſs almoſt without number, 


but the collection we have of them is not large; Sir John Char- 
Ain has printed a French tranſlation of them, which agrees exactly 
with the Habic and Latin verſions above referred to; we call them 
verſions, becauſe, as we obſerved before, Lotman wrote originally 
in Perfian ; and at this day, Sir Jobs Chardin tells us, this nation 


is ſo fond of them, that they are the firſt things they teach their 


children, and ſpare no pains to make them enter into and compre- 
hend their meaning. An inſtance or two may not be unacceptable 
(12). _ - | 
The Boy in the River. 


„A little boy went one day into a river, and, not having learn- 


* ed to ſwim, had like to have been drowned ; ſeeing a man at 


« a diſtance he called out to him for help: the man, as ſoon as he 
« ſaw the lad's diſtreſs, began to expoſtulate with him on the 


4 folly of going into a river before he had learned to ſwim': 
„the boy \inſtead of anſwering him, cried out, Save me, ſave me, 


« and ther chide as long as you will.” | 
The Smith and bis Dog. 


. An honeſt ſmith had a dog that flept all the while his maſter 


40 A at work; but as ſoon as he left off and fat down with his 


« companions to dinner, the dog waked, and ſolicited him for 
(10) 2 Samuel, c. xii. (11) Prefat.' Erpen. Locman.- Fab. 


„ meats 
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from ſeveral monarchs to me will deſcend, when I am gone, to 
ſeveral others ; who then would be proud of what is uncertain 
in itſelf, and cannot at beſt laſt long? 


Lobraſp, or Loboraſb, was the ſucceſſor of Key-choſrau, Lohraſp. 
and his near relation; that prince having no heirs male. The 


« meat; Worthleſs animal, ſaid the ſmith, heav canft thou /rep a- 
« midft the noiſe of hammers which ſhake the very earth, and yet 
% Hh ie at the wagging of one's jaws, which ſcarce make any noiſe 
« of all —— | 85 


The Gooſe and the Swallow. 


« The Gooſe and the Swallow entered into a league of friend- 
« ſhip, and reſolved to live together. They came unluckily to a 
place where the fowlers were watching; the Swallow, as ſoon 
« as ſhe ſaw them, flew away, but the poor gooſe not being able 
« to make uſe of her wings, was taken and killed.“ | 
The paſſage in the A Koran, referred to in the text, is the whole 
xxx iſt chapter, which therefore bears the title of Lokman. Mo- 
| hammed ſpeaks in his own perſon at the beginning thereof, vehe- 
mently declaiming againſt irreligious perſons and idolaters, ſuch 
eſpecially as deſpiſed the Koran, and lived in the errors of their 
fathers ; he then makes God ſpeak thus: We inſpired know- 

<«< ledge into Lokman, and taught him to give God thanks; he that 

« returneth thanks to God for his graces doth good to his ſoul, 

% for God hateth the ungrateful, and praiſe is in all places due to 

bim. Remember, thou, that Lokman ſaid to his fon, O! my 
4 ſon, believe not that God hath equals ; it is an exceeding great 

« fin ; we have commanded man to honour his father and his mo- 
ther, his mother bringeth him forth with ſorrow, and weaneth 

«« him at two years old; be not thou forgetful of God's benefits ; 

« honour thy father and thy mother, for thou ſhalt one day be 
„ judged before God. The reſt of the chapter contains a great 
many excellent admonitions, all of which are put into the mouth 
of Lokman, and conſequently ſhew how high this philoſopher ſtood 
in the opinion of Mohammed. To ſay the truth, he was a ve- 

ry artful perſon, and took care never to run counter to popular o- 
pinions, where it might be avoided. The charaQer of Leman 
was too well eſtabliſhed to be overturned by him, and therefore he 

very wiſcly/ repreſented him as one who had long ago taught the 
Game doctrines which he now ſought to recommend. Hence, how- 
ever, it has come to paſs, that ſome commentators on the Koran 

| have taught that LZo{man was a prophet, though others underſtand 
what Mohammed ſays of that Sage's having only the gift of Teach» 
* (13). f 
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authors who have recorded the principal events, which hap- 


pened under the reigns of the ſeveral princes of the firſt 
and ſecond race, differ in no part of their accounts ſo much 
as where they ſpeak of the actions of this prince. For the 
reader's eaſe as well as our own, we will firſt give, as ſuc- 
cinctly as we can, the ſtory of this monarch's reign, accord- 
ing to M:irkhond, and we ſhall afterwards ſet down ſuch va- 
riations as ſeem of greateſt importance, affixing the authors 
names from whom they are taken. Lohraſp was either nephew 
to king Keykaus or his brother, and was the next heir male of 
the royal line. He was elected king, and not without conſider- 
able oppoſition ; his temper was known to be ſevere and 
haughty, the grandees therefore were many of them for put- 
ting the ſceptre inte a milder hand; and at the head of this 
faction was Zal-zer the father of Ruftan ; but their cabals 


were vain, Lohraſþ carried it in ſpite of them all, and was 


declared king. As ſoon as he was ſeated on the throne he 
determined with himſelf to raiſe his reputation, and to ex- 
tend his empire by making war on both ſides thereof; in 
conſequence of this reſolution, he fixed his court at Balch, 
and took all poſſible methods for putting every thing in the 
beſt order in the eaftern provinces of Iran. He ſent in the 
mean time his general Gudarz with a puiſſant army into Sha- 
mah or Syria, with orders to reduce the whole of that large 


country under his power. Gudarx effectually anſwered his 
| maſter's expectation; he conquered all Syria as far as Da- 


maſcus, and alſo Paleſtine, with the famous city of Feruſa- 


lem, called by the Perſians the Habitation of the ſaints. 
The reigning king of the Jews ſubmitted and promiſed 


to pay tribute, for which he put as hoſtages into the hands of 
the Perſian general ſeveral perſons of quality, whom Gudarz 
quickly afterwards cauſed to be ſlain ; this provoked the Fews 
to a rebellion, and gave Gudarz the opportunity he wanted 
of ſacking —— where he treated the inhabitants with 
inexpreſſible cruelty ; and having loaded his ſoldiers with 
riches he retired, and carried into Perſia with him a vaſt 


number of captives. King Lohraſp had two ſons, the eldeſt _ 


called Guſbtaſp, the younger named Zaris; the former was 


of a fierce haughty diſpoſition, but was at the ſame time war- 


like, and of great abilities : this young prince drew in many, 
who were deſirous of novelty, to join with him in a rebellion 
againſt his father, in which he had at firſt ſucceſs, and gained 


over to him a very conſiderable party; but Lobraſp, having 


drawn together all his friends, and having alſo done every 
thing in his power to engage the people to his ſervice, march- 
ed fo briſtly againſt his ſon, that Guſbtaſp's adherents, fear- 
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ing the fortune of the day in caſe of a battle, abandoned him 
by degrees, which he obſerving began immediately to pro- 
vide for his own ſafety, by retiring into Turgugſtan in ſo diſ- 
treſſed a condition, that he lived even at that court unknown 
and unſuſpeted. Here, by a very odd accident, he married 
the daughter of the reigning prince. It was it ſeems a cuſ- 
tom in that country, that whenever the king had a mind to 
diſpoſe of a daughter in marriage, public notice was given, 
and the people aſſembled in great numbers in an open court, 
where being diſpoſed into the beſt order the place would al- 
low, the king entered with his daughter, one of whoſe hands 
was held in his, and in the other ſhe had a golden apple, en- 
riched with precious ſtones ; when they were advanced into 
the middle of the place, the king let go his daughter's hand, 
and ſhe, after walking round, and obſerving every body di- 
ligently, beſtowed her apple and herſelf on the man ſhe liked 
beſt. It happened not long after Gu/htajp's arrival in Tur- 
gugſtan, that the king determined to marry his cldeft daugh- 
ter, and having brought her out into the court after the man- 
ner before deſcribed, ſhe, after looking a little about her, 
gave her apple and her perſon to this wn#nown. The gran- 
dees of Touran were inexpreſſibly vexed at ſecing themſelves 
deſpiſed by the princeſs for a ſtranger, whom they ſuppoſed 
of no birth. They therefore engaged the king to make a 
law, that for the future the princeſſes of Teuran ſhould have 
their choice only out of people of high quality, that the royal 
line might not be drawn into contempt. The king had ſtill 
two daughters as remarkable for their beauty as their birth ; 
_ theſe were demanded in marriage by the two ſons of a neigh- 
bouring and potent prince, to whom the king of Touran made 
no ſcruple of promiſing them on this condition, that they re- 


5 duced under his obedience two lords who had revolted, and 


who committed great devaſtations throughout all Touran. 
The young princes, conſidering the difficulty of this taſk, 


had recourſe to Gu/htaſp, of whoſe proweſs they had ſeen 
frequent proofs, and engaged him to be aſſiſtant therein. 


Gufhtaſp, as ſoon as he had undertaken to ſerve them, ap- 


pointed a hunting-match, and invited the two brothers to be 
of theparty ; he alſo brought to the chace a ſmall body of re- 
ſolute friends. When they were aſſembled he let them into 
his project, which was to go immediately to a certain caſtle, 
where he was informed the two rebel lords had an interview, 
and to ſtorm it before they could have any intelligence of 
their expedition; this was immediately agreed to, and in- 
ſtantly carried into execution. Guſbtaſp entered the place 
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firſt himſelf, and having ſeized the rebels, put them into the 
hands of the two princes, who conducted them to court, and 
preſented them to the king. The Turk!/5 monarch was pro- 
digiouſly pleaſed with this feat of arms, and very readily made 
good his promiſe to the princes, by giving them his daughters 
in marriage. A few days after he cauſed great feaſts to be 
celebrated, and appointed public tournaments, wherein 
Guſhtaſp behaved himſelf in fuch a manner that he carried 
the glory of the day from all who were preſent. The king, 
who had hitherto ſhewed him but little countenance, ſpoke 
to him on this occaſion very kindly, and gave him the higheſt 
praiſe. Gru/htafp took this opportunity of ſaying, that if he 
had excelled in combats that were not in earneſt, he had like- 
wite been of ſome uſe in quelling the diſturbers of the public 
peace, This ſtruck the king's mind, who eafily comprehend- 
ed the meaning, and, having diligently fought out the truth, 
made Gufhtaſp henceforward his favourite. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that after the conqueſt of Touran by Key-choſrau, 
though the people were left to live under their own laws and 
their own princes, yet they were obliged to own the ſupe- 
riority of the monarchs of Iran, and to pay them a conſider- 

able tribute. Gu/htaſp perſuaded his father-in-law that this 
was at once diſhonourable and needleſs, and therefore ad- 
viſed him to throw off the yoke by refuſing tribute, and by 
making preparations for and declaring war againſt Lohraſp, 
in caſe he ſhould diſpute his independency. This Gußbtaſp 
did to be revenged of his father, and from an apprehenſion, 
that if he was ever diſcovered, the nobility of Touran in a 
time of peace would certainly deliver him up. Lohraſp was 
exceedingly ſurpriſed at the arrival of the Turk;þ ambaſſador 
in his court ; he treated him however, with great civility, 
and endeavoured to get out of him the true ſource of theſe 
extraordinary proceedings. The ambaſſador at firſt thought 
to put him off with trivial anſwers, but on the king's preſſing 
him, he acknowledged at laſt, that a certain ftranger, who 
had married his maſter's daughter, was the true author of all 
this miſchief. Lobraſp no ſooner heard this, than he gueſſed 
it was his ſon, and immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to en- 
quire privately whether it was ſo or not; as ſoon as he was 
certain, that this new and dangerous enemy of his was his ſon 

 Gu/taſp, he took at the ſame time a moſt ſtrange and moſt 
generous reſolution, which was to ſpare his people at the ex- 
pence of his crown. He found he was grown old, he ſaw the 
ambition of his ſon was to be fatisfied with nothing leſs than 
the diadem ; and as he knew he was brave and wiſe, though 
undutitul 
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undutiful to him, he determined to reſign to him his domi- 
nions ; and in order to this he ſent his younger ſon Zaris with 
the Tagi, or enſign of the royal dignity in Perſia, to his bro- 
ther in Turgueſtan. Zaris took care to give his brother pri- 
vate notice of his arrival; Guſbtaſp went immediately to pay 
him a viſit, and being informed of his father's reſolution, 
accepted the Tagi or Tiara, and cauſed himſelf to be ſolemn- 
ly proclaimed king of Perſia. His father-in-law was at firſt 
prodigiouſly diſturbed, conceiving, that there was ſome trea- 
ſon againſt him in theſe proceedings, but when he found that 
things were really as they had been repreſented, he was over- 
joyed to the higheſt degree; and the nobility of Touran came 
in crowds to pay their compliments to the new king of Per- 
ſia. Theſe ceremonies over, Guſptaſp took leave of his father- 
in-law, and with his wife Karathurn ſet out for his own do- 
minions, carrying with him a grand retinue and a conſider- 
able number of camels loaded with riches. Lohraſp received 
his ſon with all the marks of tenderneſs and joy; Guſptaſp 
_ retained him at court for many years, and did nothing with- 
cout his advice; at laſt the good old man withdrew to lead a 
ſolitary life, to meditate on the vanities of this world, and 
to contemplate the wiſdom and goodneſs of God. A ſhort 
time after he died, having firſt ſent for his ſon, and given 
him in his laſt moments the moſt ſalutary counſels, in reſpect 
to his own glory and the good of his people. This Lohbraſp 
was ſirnamed Balli, i. e. the Balchian, becauſe he reſided 
moſtly at Ball or Balch, one of the moſt antient cities in his 


dominions ?. 


IT muſt be owned, that the foregoing account taken from 
Mirkhond is by no means agrecable to what other Per fun 
authors have written on the ſame ſubject. In two of the 
moſt celebrated hiſtories of this people we find it recorded, 

that Lohraſp was the grandſon of Keykabad, and that he was 
oppoſed by the Perſian nobility, not for his cruelty or pride, 
as Mirkhond ſuggeſts, but becauſe his father and himſelf had 
led their lives in privacy, whence it was believed, he had not 
the capacity of reigning; it is alfo ſaid that he was the fir{t 
Perſian monarch who enacted martial laws, and obliged his 
troops to live like the reſt of his ſubjects, according to the 
rules of equity and juſtice, and not as they had hitherto dune 
at free quarter, and in contempt of both. He allowed his 
general officers and governors of provinces to give audience 
on a tribunal, raiſed one ſtory from the ground, and railed 
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round about, reſerving to himſelf only this diſtinction, that 
he had a carpet or cloth of ſtate thrown before his footſtool. 
We are likewiſe told, that the name of the general ſent by 
this prince to invade Syria and Paleſtine was Raham, and that 
he was ſurnamed by the Per/ians Bakhtalnaſſar, from whence 
the Hebrews framed the name of Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
Greeks Nebu:hidonoſor. We have alſo on the ſame authority 

the hiſtory of Gu/btaſp's flight, marriage, and ſucceſſion to 
the throne of Perſia ; but we are likewiſe told what little 
azrees with Mirkhond's hiſtory, that Lohraſp, within a ſhort 
time aſter he reſigned the throne, was beſieged in the city of 
Balch by Arjaſp, nephew of Apheraſiab the famous Turkiſh 
monarch, who, after the town fell into his hands, cauſed the 
old king of Perſia to be put to death, after he had reigned 
120 years I(T). Kh:ndemr, the famous Perſian hiſtorian, 
diſfers not only from Mirꝶhond, but the writers laſt cited; 
he ſays, that ZLobraſp was the ſon of Keykaus's brother, and 
that he was elected on account of his extraordinary virtue; 


J LEeBTARIK. Tartk. MoxrEK ER. 


(I) We have already ſpoken of Mirtbond from whom the greateſt 
part of our hiſtory is taken; here therefore let us give the reader 
a ſhort account of the two hiſtories, mentioned in the text, and 
their authors, that he may be able to judge in ſome meaſure of the 
credit due to each. Tariih Montetbeb is the Turkiſþ name of a 
tranſlation of a Perſian hiſtory, ſtiled in that language Tarikh Khoxzi- 
dch, i. e. the choſen chronicle, written originally in Perſian verſe, and 
afterwards reduced into proſe by its author Hamdallah Ben Abi- 
bekr Ben Ahmed Ben Naſſer Al Maſloufi al Caxvini, i. e. native of 
the city of Casbin. It contains a general hiſtory from the creation 
to A. H. 730 (14). The book commonly cited under the title of 
Lebrarik is properly called Lob A! Taovarikh, i. e. the marrow of 
hiftories; it was written, in the Per ſan language, by Fabia Ben 
Abaallathif Al Caxvini; it is divided into four books; the firſt 
containing the life of 4/ohammed and the twelve Imams; the ſe- 
cond the lives and reigns of the kings who governed before the in- 


_ troduction of Mohammediſm ; the third the hiſtory of the reign- 


ing family in Perfia ; the fourth an univerſal hiſtory of the 


dynaſties prior to Mohammed : it comes down to A H. 948, the 


author dying in 960, or in che year 1552, according to our ac- 
count 15). | 


(14) D'Herbelot Biblioth. Orient. Art. Tarith. Khodzideb. (15) 
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according to him it was Gudarz who conquered Pale/ttne, 
and was furnamed by the Perfians Bakht-Naſſar ; which ſur- 
name has ee ſuch confuſion among the Hebrew and 
_ Greek writers. As to the flight of Guſhtaſp, this writer ſays, 
that he retired to the court of a certain Gree# prince, where 
he married the king's eldeſt daugther, called by him Ke- 
naioum, and who, as he tells the ſtory, preſented him pub- 


licly with an orange, which is plainly ſubſtituted for the golden 


apple. tead of the two rebellious lords he ſpeaks of two 
terrible monſters, that this Grecian prince, whoever he was, 
inſiſted ſh ould be killed by thoſe who pretended to the young 
princeſſes who were {till levied. 

THe firſt of theſe was a furious ſerpent, which had its 
den in a wood fo very thick, that it was thought almoſt im- 
poſſible to penetrate it, in order to combat this deſtructive 
animal : the other was a lion prodigiouſly fierce, which tra- 
verſed the plain country, and tore to pieces all he met with, 
whether of human kind or cattle. 'I'wo of the chief princes 

of Greece, who were pretenders to the daughters of the king 
in whoſe court Gufſhtaſp lived, were quite abaſhed at theſe 
propoſals, deſpairing of the conqueſt of the monſters, and 
conſequently of the princeſſes. However, they informed 


 Guſhtafp of the anſwer the king had given them. Gufhtaſp 


readily offered them his aſſiſtance, and accordingly attacked 
the monſters, killed them both, and gave all the honour of 
theſe extrardinary feats of chivalry to the two Greek princes, 
which procured for them the wives they deſired. Some. time 


after this, Guſbtaſp growing a little into the king's favour, 


that prince aſked him one day how he paſſed his time ; Guſh- 
taſp anſwered that he ſometimes went a hunting, and that 
lately, as he was taking that diverſion, he killed two extraor- 
dinary creatures; the king immediately underſtood what he 
meant, and, having cauſed the matter to be thoroughly en- 
_ quired into, found that Gu/htaſþ had ſlain the monſters, 
upon which he immediately made him his chief miniſter: as 
well as favourite; and at his perſuaſion refuſed to pay the 


king of Perſia that tribute which he was wont to ſend him 


yearly, and alſo to declare war againſt him. Lokraſp being 


informed of this immediately conceived it was his fon who 


had influenced this king to ſuch bold proceedings, and there- | 


fore, inſtead of providing for the war, he ſent his younger 
ſon with the tiara, or royal diadem of Perſia, to Gu/htaſd as 
a pledge of his friendſhip, and a certain ſign that he intended 
him for his ſucceſſor. On his return to "his father's court, 
continues our author, the venerable old man went out to 


meet 
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meet him, kiſſed his feet according to the Perſian cuſtom in 
ſubmitting to a ſovercign ; and, after tenderly embracing him, 
placed the crown upon his head with his own hands; after 
which he retired from the world to lead a recluſe life at 
Balch, where he was killed. The prophets Jeremiab, Da- 
viel, and Eſdras, were his cotemporaries. If we may be- 
lieve the eloquent author of the Shah Nameh, or Royal Chro- 
nicle, Balch, at the time Lohraſp reſigned the kingdom to his 
ſon Guſhtaſp, was eſteemed by the Perſians as the Holy 


City, the fountain of their religion, and the place worthieſt 
of their eſteem, as Mecca is now by the Aohammedans ; on 


this account therefore, Lohraſþ made it the place of his a- 
bode, where laying aſide his royal robes he put on the habit of 


a prieſt, applying himſelf wholly to devotion, in imitation | 


of his predeceſſor Gjemſchid for the ſpace of thirty years 
till he was ſlain, as will be hereafter related in a cloiſter of 


his own building which he called Nau-bahar, i. e. the new 


ring, 
4 2 or Kiſchtaſp, the ſon of Lohraſp, ſucceeded his 
father with general applauſe ; he was a prince of great ſtrength 
and activity of body, of great wiſdom and extraordinary abi- 
lities of mind. He leaving Balch to his father, went to reſide 
at the antient metropolis of the kingdom {ftachr, i. e. cut out 


of the rect, which he adorned with many fine ſtructures, and 


reigned there in peace and glory about thirty years ; at the 


end of that ſpace, there appeared in his dominions a very ex- 


traordinary perſon, who took upon himſelf the character of a 


_ prophet, and declared, that he was ſent by God to teach ſuch 


as would liſten to him the right way; this perſon was the 
Zoroaſtres of the Greeks, and the Zerduſht of the Per ſians. 

But as the hiſtory of this famous perſon is of very great con- 
ſequence, we have found it neceſſary, to prevent confuſion, 


to detach it from the reign of Gu/fhtaſp, and to deliver what 


hath been collected of this wonderful man, by authors of all 


nations, in a regular narration, with all the candor and im- 


partiality we are maſters of. 


1 KnonDEMIR. in Khelaſfat. Al Akbar. OY Pxinpauslin 
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The Life of Zoroaſtres, Zoroaſter, or Zerduſht: extraft- 
el as well from Greek and Latin, as Oriental biſtorians. 


F to be famous after death can afford any joyful ſenſation 
|| to the immortal ſpirit, that of this man, whether prophet, — .-v 
impoſtor, or philoſopher, muſt needs receive high ſatisfact- J 

ion from the wide extenſion of his fame, which has been diffu- 
ſed throughout the whole learned world, and ſubſiſted even to 
lateſt ages. The Greeks, who were very inquiſitive after the 
inventers of ſcience, amongſt the nations whom they ſtile 4 
Barbarians, and from whom notwithſtanding they drew all | = 
the learning they had themſelves, have written ſo confuſedly, 1 
and ſo obſcurely, concerning Zoroaſtres, that it is hard to 
know how many famous men bore this name, when they lived, 
or for what they were eminent. Arnobius is thought to have : 
reduced them to four, but ſuch is the misfortune of all who 
have written about Zoroaſter, that the ſenſe of this very paſſ- 
age is diſputed, ſome affirming, that Arnobius ſpeaks but of 
three Zoroaſters, others, that he mentions only two (T). 

| | | However, 


(K) In the text we have mentioned a paſſage from Arnobiut, 
which has been very differently underftood. This Arnobius was a 
\Thetorician, and the maſter of the famous Lactantius; being con- 

verted to the chriſtian faith, he wrote a large work in a declama- 
tory ſtyle againſt the Gentiles, wherein there are many things con- 
tained of high uſe in reſpect to the hiſtory of learning among the 
antients ; for tho', as a chriſtian, he wrote but indifferently, theſe 
books being compoſed ſoon after his converſion, and before he was 
well inſtructed in the faith; yet as to heathen learning he was a great . 
proficient therein; and his authority in ſuch a caſe as this, muſt have 

conſequently conſiderable weight. The paſſage, which has been 
ſo differently interpreted, runs thus; Age nunc weniet quis ſuper ig- 
neam ⁊onam magus interiore ab orbe Zoroaſtres, Hermippo ut afſentia- 
mur authori : Bactrianus & ille conveniet cujus Ciefias res geſtat 
hiftoriarum exponit in primo ; Armenius Hoftanis nepos, & familiaris 
Pamphilius Cyri (16). Patricizs, the famous colleQor of the Zoro- 
aſtrian oracles (17), Gabriel Naude, a man of diſtinguiſned learn- 
ing (18), and Kircher, who well underſtood theſe things (19), be- 4 
lieve, that Arnobius mentions here four Zoroafters, the firſt a Chal- | 19 
dean; the ſecond a Bactrian ; the third a Pamphyliian ; the fourth | 
an Armenian. valmaſius will needs have the text read thus (20) ; 


(16) Declam. cont. Gentes. (17) Comm. ſup Orec. Zoroaſt. 
(18) Apolog. pour les Grand Hammes, &c, (19) Obel. Paupbil. 
(20) xercitat. Plin. | | | 
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I fay, we thought it 
have been ſuppoſed, in order to the diftribution of the ſeveral ſto- 
_ ries about him. After all, the candidates for the honours beſtow- 
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However, four was certainly not too large a number; fince 


authors undoubtedly mention many more. Of theſe "—_ 
PERS. 


Age nunc veniat gur ſo per igneam Zonam magus interiore ab orbe Zoro- 


aftres, Hermippo & aſſentiamur auctori, Bactrianut, I ille conveniat, 
cajus Ctefias res geſtas biftoriaram exponit in primo, Armenius, Hoftanis 
nepos, & familiaris Pamphilus Cyri. It is evident by theſe alterat'- 
ons, that Sa/maſius has got rid of one Zoroaſter, though one would 

nk he has introduced another; fince of the the three Zoroafters 
which he adinits to be ſpoken of in this paſſage, the firſt is ſaid to 
be an Ethiopian, or one coming from a country near the torrid 
Zone, for ſo Salmaſus expounds per igneam Zonam & ab interiore 


orbe, which Ethiopian or Libyan Zoroafler Hermippus makes a Bac- 


trian ; the ſecond Armenius, nephew of Hoftanes, of whoſe actions 
Ctefias gives us an account in the firſt book of his hiſtory ; the third 


named Pamphilas, friend to Cyrus. Urfinus, from the ſame words, 


is poſitive, that Arnobius mentions but two, exploding the Pa#ri- 


an Zoroaſter of Hermippus, and ſhewing from Crefias that Zoroa- 


fter was not ſo antient as Eudoxus fancied, but that he lived in the 
time of Cyrus (21). We are afraid our readers are already fatigued 
enough with theſe dry reſearches as to the Zoroaſter of the Greek: ; 
we hope, however, they will have patience enough to hear what 
we have to offer by way of apology for this profuſion of quotati- | 
ons, ef which in the other parts of this Perffan hiſtory we have 


been as ſparing as poſſible. Our reaſons are theſe ; firſt, in order 
to gain any credit for the hiſtory of Zerdubt, as written by ori- 


ental authors, there was a neceſſity of deſtroying the credit which 


has been ſo long given to the Greeks ; and to do this, the beſt and 


ſhorteſt method was to ſhew what the Greeks had ſaid, and what 


from their writings the moſt able of their diſciples had been able 


to collect, which we preſume to ſay is very little or nothing. 2a, 
We thought it neceſſary to ſhew the reader, that in order to make 


ſome ſenſe of the varying ſtories of the antients in relation to Zoro- 


after, who by the way is called by a greater variety of Greek names, 


than he is in the oriental languages, though in them, as we have 


ſhewn, the orthography of this name is far from being ſettled ; 
nvenient to ſhew, that ſeveral Zoroafters 


ed on the true Zaroaſter may be reduced to two, the Cha/dean and 


the Perſian, and the very ingenious Mr. Stanley has, with great im- 


partiality, divided theſe honours between them. But, thirdly, 
our hiſtory of Zerduſbt will ſet this matter in its true light, by ſhew- 


ing, that there is in reality but one Zoroaffer. If it be enquired, 


how the Cha/dean magi came to derive themſelves and their doctrines 
from this Perſian; and how this is to be reconciled to that chrono- 


(21) In Zoroaft, 


logy, 
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ſpeak as ſuccinctly as we can; the firſt is thought to have 
been a Chaldean, Suidas calls him an Mirian, and ſays alſo, 
that he was ſtruck dead by fire from heaven ©. It is very proba- 
ble, that this is the ſame Zoroafter ſpoken of by Dion Chry- 

aſtom, and ſaid to have appeared in fire u. The ſecond was 
a Ba@rian and a king, whom Juſtin and the authors who 
follow him make cotemporary with Ninus the Aſſyrian, by 
whom he was vanquiſhed in battle and flain *. He is reputed 
to have been the inventer of magic, and 1s faid by Arnobius 
to have conteſted with Ninus, not only with ſteel and ſtrength, 
but by magical force and the occult ſciences of the Chaldeans?. 
The third was a Perſian, as Laertius informs us:. Clemens 
Alexandrinus ſtiles him a Mode a, Suidas a Perſo-mede b; but 
they all ſpeak darkly and ambiguouſly. The fourth was a 
Pamphylian, commonly called Er, or Erus Armenius: con- 
cerning this Zoroaſter Clemens Alexandrinus quotes Plato, 
affirming that he began a book thus: This wrote I Zoro- 
« after Armenius, by deſcent a Pamphylian, dying in war, 


© Sub voce Zupodrprs. ® Orat. Borifth, lib. i, Decl. 


contra. Gent. 2 LAERT. in Prom. CEM. ALLE x. Strom. 


lib. i. o In vocibus Mayo. "Arpropp.c & Zupoarps* 


logy, which hitherto has been approved by all the learned, and 


ſets the Chaldean Zoroaſter far higher. We ſhall anſwer, that in 


the firſt place we are not accountable for the miſtakes of others, 
the Greek writers knew not what to call him, or where to place 
him; for, as Mr. Stanley juſtly obſerves, ©* the ſame name it is, 
« which ſome call Zabratis, others Nazaratas, others Zares, others 
« Zaran, others Zaradas; all which are but ſeveral corruptions 
from the Chaldee or Perſian word, which the Greeks moſt gene- 
« rally render Zoroaſter (222 What certainty can be expected 
from ſuch writers? But then, ſecondly, leſt this ſhould ſeem an 
evaſive anſwer, we alledge, that Zeroaſter was not the inftitutor of 


the mag], nor the author of a new religion, which we ſhall ſhortly 
prove at large; and this, as we conceive, occaſioned the great con- 


fuſion about Zoroafter ; it was a received opinion, that he was the 
founder of magiſm ; it was eaſily diſcoverable; that magiſm was as 
antient as the days of Abraham, and that it was the religion of Chal- 
42a ; it was natural enough therefore, for ſuch as looked upon 


Zoroaſter to be the inſtitutor of the magian doctrines, to ſay with 


aſſurance, that he lived in theſe times, but then; diſcovering from 


the Perfian records at what time he truly lived, they choſe, rather 


than abandon their former opinion, to make two Zoroaſters; the 
firſt a Chaldean or Aſſyrian, cotemporary with Niuus; the ſecond 2 
Perfian, flouriſhing in the reign of Darius Hyflaſper. 


(32) Chaldaic, Piper. 74. 
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and being in Hades, I learned of the gods . He is reported 


by the ſame author to have riſen again after being ten days 
dead, and to have told ſtrange things which he had ſeen in that 
ſpace c. The fifth was a native of Proconneſus, mentioned 
by Pliny d. Some have imagined, not without reaſon, that 


he is the ſame with Ariſtæus the Preconneſian, mentioned by 
Suidas to have had an art of letting his ſoul go out of his bo- 


dy, and return as oſten as he pleaſed *. Ihe ſixth lived at 
Babylon at the time Pythagoras was carried thither by Camby- 
ſes, as we are told by Apuleius f. As the Greeks made ſeve- 
ral Zoroaſters, fo they placed them in different ages of the 
world; Fuſtin makes him thirteen hundred years older than 
Sardanapalus s. Eudoxus, cited by Pliny, places him fix 
thouſand years before the death of Plato v. Plutarch makes 


him flouriſh five thouſand years before the war of Troy i. 


Some authors, mentioned by Suidas, fix him at 500 years be- 
fore the Trojan war xk. Apuleius , Famblicus m, Porphyry n, 
Clemens Alexandrinus o, and Agathius *, place him, where he 


ought to be placed, about the time of Cyrus; and Pliny, 
diſcourſing on this very ſubject, ſays, that the moſt accurate 


writers were of opinion he lived a little before Xerxes 4. But 
however they might differ in circumſtances, they all agreed 
in paying him grcat honours. Plato”, Ariftotler, Plutarcht, 
and Porphyry u, acknowledge him to have been a perſon of ex- 
traordinary learning. Pliny tells us, that he laughed the ſame 
day he was born, that his brains beat ſo hard that they lifted up 
the hand laid upon them, which was a_preſage of his future 
ſagacity ; he adds what is very extraordinary, that he hived"in 
the deſcrts 20 years, upon cheeſe ſo mixed that it did not 


grow ſtale *. Solinus draws his character in few words; He 


was, ſays he, optimarum artium peritiſimus, in the beſt arts 
eiiſul J. Apulcius ſtiles him omnis divini arcani antiſtes, the 
chief doctor in all divine myſteries, and adds, that he was the 
pfecẽptor of Pythagoras :. Agathius tells us he lived under 

ſtaſpes, and that he was the author of magiſm among the 
Perſians, changing their old religion and introducing new 


ePLaTo. Polit. lib x. 4 Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxx. c. 1. & 

I. vii c. 16. © Sub voce Aficaus. t Florid. ii. 
Ubi. {upra. | b Hiſt. Nat. I. xxx. C hb. + De Ifide | 

& Oſiride. * Sub voce Zupoa gen:. | Florid. ii. m In vit. 


Pythag. ® In vita Pythagorz. * Stromat. l. v. ? Hiſt. 


lib. 2. 1 Ubi ſupra. | In Alcibiade. 1. In libro de 


Magia citante Laertio in Procem. © De Iſide & Oſiride. 
» In vita Pythagore. * Hiſt. Nat. 1. Xxx. c. 1. Cap. 
7. 2 Florid. ii. = | 
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opinions 2. Dion Chryſaſtom ſays more of him than any of 
theſe writers, and from better authority, ſince what he deli- 
vered he had from the Perſians themſelves, as we ſhall heregf- 
ter have occaſion to ſhew b. Cteſias, an author univerſally 
condemned, was in all probability more in the right about 
Loroaſten than thoſe who have anſwered him, fince we know 

from Arnobius, that he affirmed him to have lived under the 
reign of Darius Hyſtaſpes, and ſpent the firſt book of fix, 
which he wrote on Perfian affairs, in delivering his hiftory « 
the ſum and concluſion of all we have hitherto ſaid is this, that, 


except Cteſias and Dion Chryſaſtom, all the antients, who — 
have written concerning Zoroaſter, knew little about him #3 4 
more than this ; that he was a very learned and wiſe man, — 
and the principal of the magi; in reſpect to which Euſebius | 
indeed ſays, that he wrote a book, which, from the citations - 


he has given us, ſeems to have contained the chief doctrines 
of the Perſian religion d. 

Tx oriental writers are ſomewhat better agreed in rela- 
tion to this wonderful man, whom they call Zerduſot, Ja- 
raduſbt, Zaratuſht, and Zard-huſbt, for they, generally ſpeak- 
ing, acknowledge, that he flouriſhed in the reign of Gujba/. 
The author of Lebtarikh indeed ſays, that ſome old writers con- 
found him with Dohak or Zohak, one of the Piſchdadian 
princes e; but all the Per ſian hiſtorians, who are to be ſup- 

poſed beſt acquainted with the affairs of their own nation, ſpeak 
of him, not as the author, but as the reformer, of the magian 
religion, which, they ſay, he performed by the aſſiſtance of 
Gufhtaſp (L). With reſpec | to his family, the common 


opinion 5 


[ 
—- | 
2 Hiſt, lib. 2. bOrat. Boriſthen. e Contr. Gentes. 4 Præpar. F 
Evangel. D'Hzxn2Low. Biblibth. Orient. Art. Zerduſcht. {I 
N 
} 


(L) Some Arabian writers have endeavoured to infinuate, that 
what they call the religion of the fire worſhippers is not of Han 
antiquity ; but all impartial authors agree in rejecting this notio » 
and admit, that magiſm began very early, nay, even before the 
time of babes; ; certain it is, that the oldeſt book extant in the 
world favours this opinion; for thus ſpeaks Fob in his proteſtation 
of his integrity, and his fervent declarations tliat he had always E 4 
held the true faith, and done all the good he could. If I beheld 9 
„the ſun when it ſhined, or the moon, walking i brightneſs: and | | 
« my heart hath been ſecretly enticed, or my mouth hath kiſ-d 
my hand: this alſo were an iniquity copnizable by the judge: for 1 
** I ſhould have denieè the God who 5 is above (25 Nothing can 14 


(2) Job. xxxi. 26. 
U 2 


= 
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opinion of the Perfian and Arabic writers is, that he either 
was a Jem, or went very early into Judæa, where he _—_ 
is 


be clearer than this, nor can any thing more fully prove, that this 
herely was as old as the Per ſians make it, who affirm, that Teyoma- 
ras, their firſt king, was the author of their religion, and therefore 
of old they affected much to call themſelves Keyomarſfians, or Keyo- 
' marthites. But the point they chiefly laboured in reſpect to an- 
tiquity was the perſuading themſelves and others, that their religi- 
on was the religion of Abrabam. It would be no difficult matters 
to ſhew the probable ſource of this opinion, which we have alſo 
touched elſewhere ; but as this work is intended for a body of hiſ- 
tory, and not a collection of critical enquiries, we chooſe to inſert 
here ſome extracts from a celebrated Arabian hiſtory of the religions 
of the eaſt, rather than to amuſe our readers with conjectures of 


our own. * The Perſian kings in general, ſays this writer, adhe- 


« red tothe religion of Abraham, and their ſubjects were always of 
* the religion of their prince; there was likewiſe a chief or high- 
5 prieſt, reputed the wiſeſt of wiſe men, from whoſe mandate 
there wa no appeal, and whoſe ſentence was never reverſed, 
the ſame reverence being ſhewn to them as we heretofore ſhewed 
unto our caliphs**. A little after he ſays, a The peculiar doctrine 
of the magi was the duality of the ſpiritual nature, which they 
affirmed to be good and evil, virtuous and wicked, benevolent 
and deſtructive; theſe natures they diſtinguiſhed, by calling the 
«« one light and the other darkneſs, or rather in their own terms 
« Yezdan and Abreman. Hence it came to paſs, that their whole 
« religion, and all the queſtions of the magi, turned on theſe two 
„points, the explication of light being mixed with darkneſs, and 
ol light freeing itſelf from darkneſs'*. Some pages farther the 
fame author ſpeaks thus: Though the magi affirm theſe two 
«« principles, yet the moſt antient of them did not think themſelves 
under a neceſſity of affirming that both exiſted from eternity; 
« on the contrary, they held only light itſelf exiftent, and that 
% darkneſs was produced; but in accounting for this they were 


_*« ſometimes at a loſs : however, they conſtantly afferted, that 


„ they received theſe doctrines from wiſe men and prophets a- 
„ mong their anceſtors , firit, from Keyomaras ; ſecondly, from 
* Zervan the Great; thirdly, from another prophet whoſe name 
« was Zerduy/ot. The Keyomarthites inſiſt, that Keyomaras is the 

« ſame with Adam, wherein they agree with ſome Indian and 


_ * Perfian chronologers; yet they are contradicted by others ſkil- 


« ful in that art. The Keyomarthites alſo affirm, that their great 
*« maſter eſtabliſhed the opinion of two ſpiritual beings Yezdan and 


1 Abreman, acknowledging the former to be eternal and ſelf. exiſtent, 


„and owning the latter to be produced and created, and that after 
% this manner: Yexzdan, i. e. God, ſaid in himſelf, Unleſs Lam 


oppoſed, how ſhall it be? i. 2. how ſhall my glory ariſe? which 


thought 
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h's education, under one of the prophets with whom he lived 
as a ſervant, and, emulous of his glory, ſet up for a pro- 
phet afterwards himſelf fo Who this prophet was, is not well 
agreed; fome ſay Elias, others Ezra, and ſome again one of 
the diſciples of 'Feremiah. Doctor Prideaux thinks Elias 
was too earl 11 Exra too late, he therefore fixes upon 
Daniel 8. Dr. Hyde inclines to Ezra h. How true the 
whole of the ſtory 1 is, is hard to ſay, ſince the Mohammedans 
are all great enemies to Zerduſht, and if we take a part of 
their evidence we ought to take the whole, and then it will 
ſand thus ; he quitted the ſervice of the Hebrew prophet, be- 
_ cauſe having deceived and cheated him, the holy man prayed 
God to ſtrike him with a leproſy, which accordingly followed; 
if ſo, then Zerduſbt muſt have been the ſame with Gebazi, 
the ſervant, not of Elias, but Eliſba, and conſequently the 
credibility of the whole tale will be deſtroyed. The Peres 
in India pretend, that Zerduſbt was originally a Chineſe, that, 
bis father's name was Efpintaman, and his mother's Dodo; 
but in this they are miſtaken ; for as to his genealogy we are 
not at all at a loſs, ſince it is thus ſet down in the book 
Sadder ; Zarataſht was the ſon of Purthaſp, who was 
the fon of Piteraſp, the fon of Hiteheraſp, the ſon of 
Thechſhuneſch, the ſon of Eſpintaman ; hence Zerduſbt, 
being frequently called the fon of E Dontoman, the Perſees in 
India miſtook him for his immediate parent, whereas indeed 
he was only his remote anceſtor. He firſt took upon him the 
character of a prophet in the province of Aderlayagjan, which 


was always the reſidence of the fire-prieſts, as we have alrea- 


dy ſhewn. Khondemir gives us this account of his turning 
prophet ; he ſays, that Zerduſbt, from his oreat {kill in aſtro- 
logy, diſcovered, that another prophet was to ariſe, not infe- 
rior to Maes, whoſe voice all the world was to obey ; he from 
thence took it into his head that he muſt needs be that prophet ; 


upon this, reticing into a cave and revolving theſe things in 


Anu Monuamurd MusTaPHa in vita Guſhtaſp, ap. Hroe, 
RN. V. P. p. 313. MzGjp1 ia Zinato L'Magjalis. ap. Hrve, p. 
315. © ConneQtion of the Old and New Teſtament, Vol. I. p. 


331. k Relig. V. P. c. xxiv. * 314. Hror. R. V. 
. 


„ thought nb FER. which is oppoſite to light, and then 

began the controverſy which has ſince ſubſiſted between them (3) 

Wee are informed by the ſame author, that Zerduſbt himſelf owned 
as to have inſtituted that religion he came to reform, ſo 

that it may paſs*or a point tolerably well ettabliſhed, that the reli- 

gion of the Perfians is as antient as their monarchy. 

(3) Sbariſtani ap. Hyde Rel. vet. Perſar. c. xxii p. 294. 
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his mind, a light ſuddenly appeared, being no other than an 
illuſion of the devil, who converſing with him out of the midſt 
of the fire, Zerduſbt no longer doubted, that he had received 
the miſſion of prophecy, but immediately ſet about a book, 
containing a ſyſtem of diabolical doctrines, which he called 
Zend, and having finiſhed it, he made it his buſineſs to go 
about the world, teaching this new religion, and erecting 
fire temples *. There is certainly a great deal of truth in 
what this writer ſays; but we preſume his notion of the devil's 
appearing in the fire, and dictating diabolical doctrines to 


Zerduſot, is a ſtroke of Mohammedan zeal, and not much 


to be depended on. That Zerduſbt really retired into a cave, 
and there ſtudied, and compoſed his Zende-aveſtd, is certainly 
true ; and that in this cave he gave himſelf up to prayer and 
contemplation, embelliſhing it with a great number of curious 
ſymbols, is acknowledged, and may be proved; but that he 
was either prompted by the devil, or acted from a ſpirit of 
impoſture, is what we dare not aſſert, ſince his doctrine, if we 
except his pet miſſion of inceſt, which, however, is no where 
found in his writings, and is fixed on him only by his enemies; 
we ſay, his doctrines, if we except this, do not ſeem calcula- 
ted at all ag cs the empire of Satan; and if we may 
ivines, and a greater than all divines, the devil 
is too wiſe to do or teach any thing which may deftroy his 


own kingdom. We ſhall content ourſelves therefore with 


obſerving what has not been obſerved before, that the Al- 


mighty had a peculiar favour for the Perſians, and even for Da- 


rius Hyſtaſpes the patron of Zerduſbt, and ſpoke many things 
by his prophets, as we ſhall prove at the bottom of the page, 
inſinuating his care, that they ſhould not be deceived in the firſt 


and principal point of a religion, which, it is agreed, Zerduſbt 


made it his buſineſs to fix beyond diſpute (M). How long he 


remained 
x D'Hzz2x107. Biblioth. Orient. Art. Zerduſcht. 


(M) We have already given our reaſons for deferring our thoughts 
en the chronology of the Perfian hiſtory, till we have deduced it 


as low as the reign of the laſt monarch of the Peran nation. / But 


this hinders not our applying the prophecies recorded in the ſacred 
ſcriptures, relating to the Perſian kingdom, and therefore, for the 
ſake of clearing the memory of Zerdiſbt, we ſhall in this note ſhew, 
firſt, that the Almighty ſpoke of and to Cyrus, as of and to a 
prince acquainted wich him the true God, and never reproaches ei- 
ther him or his people with idolatry ; thus the prophet 1/aiah, ha- 
ving with wonderful eloquence diſplayed the power of God, and 
aſſured his countrymen, that after all their ſufferings, which bot 
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remained in this cave, or how many books he wrote there, 
is not very certain; we are told indeed, that he brought 
twelve 


fins would bring upon them, he would yet turn again and remem- 
ber them in mercy, ar:d raiſe up a deliverer for them, which was 
Cyrus king of Perfia ; this, ſaith the prophet, is the God, that 
faith to Jeruſalem, Thou ſhalt be inhabited; and to the cities 

of Judah, Ve ſhall be built, and I will raiſe up the decayed 


places thereof. That ſaith to the deep, Be dry, and I will dry 


% up thy rivers. That faith of Cyrus, He it my ſhepherd, and 
= | perform all my pleaſure; even ſaying to Feruſalem, Thou ſhalt 
*« be built; and to the temple, Thy foundation ſhall be laid. Thus 
«« faith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrzs, whoſe right-band I have 
* holden, to ſubdue nations before him: and I will looſe the loins 
of kings, to open before him the two-leaved gates, and the 
<«« gates ſhall not be ſhut. I will go before thee, and make the 
« crooked places ſtraight : I will break in pieces the gates of braſs, 
* and cut in ſunder the bars of iron. And I will give thee the 
* treaſures of darkneſs, and hidden riches of ſecret places, that 


thou mayeſt know, that I the Lord, which call bes by thy name, 
„ am the God of Iſrael. For Jacob my ſervant's fake, and rar! 


mine elect, TI have even called thee by thy name, I have ſurna- 
med thee, though thou haſt not known me (45 This remark. 
able prophecy, which Goes ſo much honour to Cyrus, was ſpoken 
of him a hundred years before he was born, and ſurely, if lan- 
| guage can prove any thing, the ſtyle of this prophecy will be ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew that Cyrus was no idolater. We are very well aware, 
that there is an expreſſion at the cloſe of what I/aiab ſays of this 
glorious monarch, which has been conſtrued in this ſenſe ; but we 
can eaſily, and, at the ſame time, fully prove, that it ought not 
ſo to be underſtood ; the expreſſion is this, I have ſur named thee, 
though thou baft not known me ; the meaning of which, we ſay, is 


this; that God gave him the title of his Gepherd and his anointed, 


and actually employed him as the miniſter of his will, before Cyrus 
knew any thing of the matter; but how does this ſnew, that he 


was an idolater, or that he worſhipped not the true God; though 


he was unacquainted with the Few diſpenſation, and knew not 
that God by the name of FJehowah ? After the taking of Babylon 
Daniel certainly explained all theſe prophecies to Gas, and ſhewed 
him, that while he believed himſelf acting only in conſequence of 
the ſchemes he had formed, he was indeed fulfilling what God 
had told of him; in all which he was furthered and aſſiſted by the 


divine power, particularly in bis amazing ſtratagem for taking Ba- 


bylen, by altering the courſe of the great river, which, in the pro- 
phecy before quoted, Iſaiab had diſtinctiy foretold, making the 
Almighty ſpeak thus : That ſaith to the deep, Be dry, Aud I will 


dy up thy rivers. As ſoon as Czrus was acquainted with theſe 
(4) Maiak xliv. 26. xlr. 16. | 


prophecies, 


d 
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twelve volumes to Guſptaſp, each of which contained a hun- 
dred ſkins of vellum ; but this will be the leſs wondered at, 
if 


prophecies, he readily teſtified his obedience to Jebowab, and his fin- 
cere belief that he was the on'y true God, as appears by his edict 
for reſtoring the Jews, which begins with theſe remarkable words; 
Thus ſaith Cyrus king of Perfia, Febovab, God of heaven, hath 
« given me all the kingdoms of the earth, and he hath charged me 
* to build him an houſe at Feruſalem, which is in Judab. Who 
&* 7s there among ye of all his people his God be with him, and 
*- Jet him go up te Feruſalem, which is in Judah, and build the 

&* houſe of Jehowah, God of Iſrael, he is the God which it in Feraſa- 
% lem (5). We ſuppoſe there needs no commentary to prove, that 
Cyrus was now acquainted with Jabevab, and was convinced, that 
Fehovah, who revealed himſelf to the Hebrews, was the only true 
God, or, as Cyrus himſelf itiles him, God of heaven. The very 
king, of whoſe reign we are now ſpeaking, wiz. Gufotaſp, knew all 
this as well as Cyrus, for in his decree, relating to the temple of 
Feruſalem, we find theſe words ; * That which they bave need 
* of, both young bullocks, and rams, and lambs, for the burnt- 


« offerings of the God of heaven, wheat, ſalt, wine, and oyl, 
according to the appointment of the priefts which are at Feruſa- 


em; let it be given them day by day without fail, that they may 
«« offer ſacrifices grateful unto the God of heaven, and pray for 
the life of the king and of his ſons (6). But the cloſe of this de- 


cree is yet ſtronger : © God, who hath cauſed his name to dwell 


<< there, i. e. at Feruſalem, deſtroy all kings and people that ſhall 
« put to their hand, to alter or to deſtroy this houſe of God at Fe- 


e ruſalem. I Darius have made a decree, let it be done with 


« ſpeed (7). But let us return a little to Iſaiab, and mark what 
God ſays of himſelf, after the long deſcription given by him of 


the power and empire of Cyrus. © I am Fehowah, and none elſe ; 


«© there is no God beſides me: I girded thee, i. e. Cyrus, though 
thou haft not known me, i. e. by my name Jebowab, that they 


may know from the riſing of che fun and from the weſt, that 


« there is none beiides me; I am Jehovah, and none elſe ; I form 
*« the light, and create darkneſs: I make peace, and create evil: 
« I, Febowab, do all theſe (8). It is moſt evident, that this 
declaration was made in regard to the errors which had crept into 


the Magian relſgion in reſpe to /ight and darkneſs, and the powers 
preſiding over them. That Zerduſbt rectiſied theſe errors, and ex- 


preſsly taught what is declared in the text, that there was one ſelf- 
exiſtent being, author of /ight and of darkneſs, of good and of ev, is 


acknowledged by antient and modern authors, by the friends and 


enemies of Zerduſbt, nay by dean Prideaux himſelf, who yet loads 
65) Ezra i. 2. (6) Ezra vi. 9. (7) Ezra vi. 12. (8) Ifaiah 


un 


| \ 
if we conſider, that the antient Perſian character took up a 
great deal of room, and Zoreafter-did not _ deliver the 
principles of his religion, but alfo his own hiſtory, and the 
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him with reproach, and never mentions him but by the oppro- 
brious name of Impeffor (9). Impoffor in what? In teaching that 
there was but one God, and that men ought not to erect images 
in his honour, or pretend to reſtrain him within the narrow bounds 
of temples; that, inſtead of ſuch mean notions of the Deity, they 
ought to look ap to the firſt, and moſt glorious creature within their 
ken, 5. e. the ſun, and before him, as the witneſs of his Maker, 
and the expreſſive ſymbol of his omniſcience, teſtify their gratitude, 
thankfulnefſs, and reverence, for all the favours conferred on them 
by the Creator and Ruler of all things, reſolving with themſelves 
to make a right uſe of his bleſſings, by living temperately, and do- 
ing good, and not hurt, to their neighbours ; cill in his own due 
time God ſhould inſtruct them farther, by the miſſion of the Great 
Prophet who was to come, concerning whom Zerdu/or as well as 
Moſes ſpoke ; ſurely theſe are no ſigns of impoſture. If it ſhould 
be aſked, How comes it then to paſs that the Per/ees have not ab- 
knowledged Chrift ? we may anſwer by aſking another queſtion ; 
Why, have not the Jews acknowledged hiw ? Theſe are ſecrets 
which God hath reſerved to himſelf, teaching us, however, plain- 
ly enough, that it is our duty to endeavour the converſion of both, 
and, of all the nations of the earth, not by the ſword, though that 
was an allowable argument of old, and as ſuch put into the hands 
of Moſes, Fo/hua, David, and Cyrus, but by milder methods, ex- 
preſſive of the chriſtian = reaſoning calmly, and by living 
piouſly. It may be juſtly ſaid, that the greateſt impediment to 
this beſt of all works, is the lazineſs of chriſtians, their neglecting 
0 ſtudy the grounds of their own religion, and the ſources of thole 
errors which blind the minds of others, and hinder their ſeeing 
the truth of the goſpel. Many learned Fes have been converted, 
 _ Gay, and are daily converted in Germany, not by the antichriſtian 
proceedings of an inquiſition, but by proving to them, that, ac- 
 eording to the maxims of their own doQors, the Meſſiah is come, 
and conſequently the obligation to their laws is removed. Might 
not the ſame thing be done with reſpe& to theſe Perſees? Would 
they not he ſooner invited to chriſtianity, if we ſhould ſtudy and 
explain the writings of Zerdufst, with impartiality at teaſt, if not 
with refpect: we ſay, Would they not be ſooner invited by this 
method, to conſider the arguments in-favour of the goſpe!, than by 
calling him whom they eſteem a prophet an impoſtor, and charg- 
ing them with idaiatry, of which we are morally certain they are 
not guilty ? But our note begins to exceed all bounds, and is al- 
ready of a length which nothing can excuſe, except its ſubject, 


(9) Connefion of the Old and New Teftament, Vol. I. p. 303. 
Vol. V. . rudi nents 
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rudiments of moſt ſciences therein, as we ſhall have occaſion 
to ſhew hereafter, when we come to ſpeak particularly of 
that book and of .its contents. In the mean time, we need 
not wonder, that he retired ſo long from the world, or choſe 
a cave for his abode, ſince works of this nature require ſi- 
lence and compoſure. The antient prophets reſided much in 
deſerts, that is, in unfrequented places. Epictetus and other 
philoſophers had their cells, whither they retired to avoid the 


- noiſe and tumult of the world, and they did all this without 


reproach ; but Zorea/ter's cave is made the ſtrong proof of 
his being an impoſtor; nay, it is faid, that his living in a 


cave was a precedent for other impoſtors, particularly his 


ſcholar Pythageras, who, as Jamblichus informs us, had his 
cave as well as Zorcaſter. Nay, Mohammed borrowed this 
notion too frem Zerduſpt, and wrote his Koran in imitation of 
the Zend- aueſta. After all, there is a good deal of prejudice 


in this; every inſtitutor of a new religion, at leaſt that we 


have ever heard of, hath collected his doctrines into a book, 
or directed them to be collected, and left them to his diſ- 
ciples; Moſes did this; Zerduſbt did this; and Mohammed 
did this; does it follow, that Mohammed had in view Zerduſpt 


rather than Moſes, or that he retired to a cave in imitation 


rather of Zerduſbt than of the antient prophets? This is cer- 
tainly doing him great honour, and even attributing more 
to him than is his due. We have already ſhewn, that his re- 
tirement to a cave was natural and reaſonable; in the next 
note we ſhall prove, that, as far as we know any thing of it, 


there is no juſt ground to ſuſpect, that it was not innocent, 


nay laudable, if the inſtructing of mankind may be eſteemed 


ſo. This we do not ſay out of any prejudice in favour of 


Zerduſbt, ariſing from the pains we have taken in compiling 


his hiſtory, but becauſe we are afraid of deceiving our read- 
ers, and of complying with popular opinions, at the expence 


of truth. If we err, it ſhall be through defect in our abili- 
ties, and not from any biaſs of our inclinations ; we there- 
fore make no queſtion, but even ſuch as differ from us in 
ſentiment will be ſatisfied with our conduct, and approve of 
our intentions, though they cenſure our — * 


As 
* Carnation of dhe Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament, 


Vol. I. p. 115 


(N) There cannot be a more difficult taſk afligned any man, | 
than to reduce into order, and make ſenſe of what Greek authors 
have delivered in relation to oriental affarrs ; ; ſometimes they ſpeak 


truth 
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As our deſign in this ſection is to follow the oriental hiſto- 
rians, we think it neceſſary to infert here what is delivered 
0 = by 


truth and are not believed; at other times they tell the moſt arrant 
falſities with ſuch an air of knowledge, that ſuch as are not acquaint- 
ed with theſe matters readily take for granted all they ſay ; the La- 
tins copy, generally ſpeaking, after the Greets, and therefore are 
as little to be depended upon as their maſters, or rather leſs ; ſome- 
times, however, they tell us truths, and truths which deſtroy in a 
line or two all the romantic ſtories that are told us elſewhere. 
For example, Porphyry has quoted an oracle, which, he ſays, was 
m— at Delphos, of a very extraordinary nature; it runs 
us : | | 

Chaldees and Fews are wiſe in worſhipping 
A Self-begotten God, of all things King. 


Theſe Chaldees were the Magi, which we can eafily prove from an- 
other learned writer, viz. Laertius, who ſpeaks thus (10): It is 


ſaid, that philoſophy had its original from the Barbarians, ſinco 
among the Perfians were the Magi; among the Babylonia ns or A. 


fyrians the Chaldeans; among the Indians the Gymnoſophiſts, and a- 
mong the Celtes the Druids. For this Laertius quotes Aiſtalle; 

nay, Porphyry himſelf had the higheſt eſteem for the Magi, ſince he 
deſcribes them thus; Among the Perſians thoſe wiſe perſons who were 


employed about the divinity, and ſerved him, were called Magi; La- : 


ertius, on the authority of Aiſtotle, or the author of the treatiſe of 
Magic, ſpeaks of the manner in which they lived ; They refrain, 


ſays he, from rich attire, and from wearing gold; their garments 
are moſtly white ; their beds the ground; their food nothing but herbe, 


cheeſe, and bread; their chief employment is praying to God, and ex- 
| horting men to live uprightly. Dion Chryſoftom, the moſt polite 
writer among the Greeks, corrects the errors of his countrymen 
with reſpect to theſe magi, in theſe words: The Perfians called 
«© thoſe magi who were employed in the ſervice of the gods; but 
«© the Greeks, being ignorant of the meaning of that word, apply 
« it to ſuch as are ſkilled in magic, a ſcience unknown to the Pen- 
«« ian ſages (11). Theſe magi were not only the ſcholars, but 
the maſters, of Zoroafter or Zerduſbt; they flouriſhed long Lefore 
his time, wo he doubtleſs acquired the rudiments of that know- 
ledge, which he afterwards ſo much improved, from them Dis 
Chry/oſtom has very happily ſet down what from good authorities 
he learned in relation to Zoroaſter. It is reported, ſays that ad- 
« mirable auriter, that through love of ite and juitice, he, 


« i. e. Zoroaſter, withdrew himſelf from men, and lived alone in 


«« a certain mountain; that afterwards leaving tho mountain, a 


Lieut 


(10) Ir Proam. Hiſt. Dogm. & Vit. Philoſoph. 
Berifthen. — a 
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by the Perſtan hiſtorians, relating to the appearance of Zer- 
duſbe, when he firſt took upon him the character of a = 
| phet, 


great fire deſcending from above, continually burned about him. 
«« [pon this the king, with the prime _ nobility of Perfia, came 
« and prayed with him to God. That he was unhurt by the fire, 
« delivered himſelf in terms which diſcovered more than human 
„ wiſdom; exhorting the people to be chearful, and to offer cer- 
« tain ſacrifices, as if God had come with him to that place; 
« thenceforward he converſed not with all men, but with ſuch on- 
y as were moſt addicted to truth, and by reaſon of their ſtudies 
„ more capable of the knowledge of the gods, whom the Per | 
« ſtyle magi 112). ** Having thus learned from an unbyaſſed au- 

thor, what it was that led Zoroafter to mountains and deſerts, let 
us next ſee, what we can diſcover as to his employment in his 

cave. But bctore we proceed to quote authorities on this head, 
let us obſerve, chat, according to all the accounts we have hitherto 
had of the nad, they were very indifferently fitted to act in ſub- 
ſerviency to an impoſfor, ſuch as Zerduſpt has been reported; for 
they were ſpiritual people, who ſought not power and wealth, but 
wiidom and truth; they reſembled rather the baptiſt in his coarſe. 


'  cloathing and ſimpie diet, than thoſe who are to be ſeen in the 


_ courts of king, proftituting religion to private ends, and unwor- 
thiiy taking the name of God in vaio, to gratify the pride of mor- 
tals In our account of the Peau religion, we have given Zer- 
4uſbt's ruies for the clergy of ail ranks, and from thence it evident- 
ly appears, he thought not of erecting an empire over the con- 
ſciences of men for the aggrandizing the prieſthood, Which amo 

the Per fians was hereditary, but endeavoured to make his orieft 


ſuperior to other men, by the ſingle method whereby one man can 


excel anocher, vis. through purity of morals and improvement of 
the underſtanding (13). Such a ſcheme as this needed neither con - 
jering nor fanaticiſm to recommend it, and therefore, prima facie, 
it ſhould ſeem, that a man of Zerduſbt s character retired to a 
cave, for the ſake of privacy and filence, and not to raiſe devils 
or coin lying fiftions ; theſe are fit works for i:literate and ambi- 
tious men, ſuch as Mohammed was, but not for Zerdiſbt. It fo 
happens, however, that we have ſome proof of this great man's 
employment in his cel: Porphyry tells us, « that Zoroafter, firſt 
among the Pe, ſians, did contecrate a natural cave in the moun- 
„ tus in honour of Mithra, the king and father of all, ſignifying 
„by this cave the world framed by MHithra ; by the other things | 
* diſpoted within it in fit diſtances, the elements and quarters © 2 
*« the world (14). The very learned Cz/fus, as we find him 
quoted by Origen, gives us alio an account of theſe caves in thele 


1 words, 

(12) Ubi fra. (13) Univerſal Hif „ol. I. 1 
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phet, and demanded from Gufhtaſp and his ſubjects the obedi- 
ence due to a Meſſenger from God. In regard to this we have 
a copious relation written by a Per/ee, from the authentic me- 
moirs of antient times, preſerved by the judicious Dr. Hyde, 


the ſubſtance of which, as it never appeared before in our 
language, we hope will be well received, though doubtleſs | 


it ſtands in need of great allowances, as to the miracles men- 


tioned in it and other things. However, the fabulous hiſtory 


ot the Perſians is at leaſt as well worth knowing as the con- 


jectures 


words, The Perfians, ſays he, in their Mithrian rites, repreſent 


«« {ſymbolically the two-fold motion of the ſtars, wiz. of thoſe 


5 ftiled fixed, and of the planets, and the paſſage of the ſoul through 


« them. To demonſtrate this, they ſet up a ladder, on the 

« cent of which there were ſeven gates with the eighth at the 
«+ very top; the firſt of lead 3 the ſecond of tin; the third of 
«- braſs; the fourth of iron; the fifth of a mixed maſs ; the fixth 
© of filver; and the ſeventh of goid. They attributed the firſt to 
Saturn, the ſlowneſs of that piauer's motion being intimated 

„ the lead; the ſecond to Yenus, on account of the ſoftneſs and 


_ «« brightneſs of tin; the third being of brais, than which nothing 


« js more ſolid or durable, to Jupiter; the fourth to Mercury, be- 
*« cauſe, like iron, he is ſuited to al! forts of labours, from whence 
« profit may be drawn; the fifth, becauſe of its mixture, va- 
„ riableneſs, and irreguiarity, to Mars; the ſixth to the moon, 
and the ſeventh to the ſun, becauſe of the likeneſs in their co- 


our to ſilver and gold (15. Here is a great deal of philo. 
ſophy, but no witchcraft or enthul in theſe repreſentations ; 
and if Zoroafter be condemned, either as a magician or an impoſ- 


tor, on account of the furniture of his cave, what will become of 


our makers of orreries ? We will conclude this very note wich ob- 


ſerving, that the moſt judicious Dien Chry/eſtom, whom we, have 


ſo often quoted and commended, knew well the folly and falſ- 


hood of the Greets, in what they reported of the religion of the 
Perfians, and of their conſecrating horſes to the ſun (10 They 
were far, ſays he, from fancving the chariot of the ſun, the moſt 
ſublime ſpectaele in nature, they were acquainted with the ſupreme 


charioteer who put the univerſe into motion, and ſtil! guides it. 


Of this ſubject, not Homer, not Hefiod, but Zoroafter, and the mags, 
his diſciples taught by him, have ſung in ſtrains worthy of the g o- 
rious theme. But all their diſcourſes are to be interpreted in à ve- 
ry different manner, nay directly oppoſite from the comments of 


our writers. They acknowledge, that the director of the univerie 


is inacceſſible and inſcrutable; they compare the motions of the 


ſun and moon to horſes under direction, but as to horſes conſe- 


ctated to them, the Greeks have reported numberleſs fables. 


153 Celſus ap. Orig. cont, Celf. lb. vi. (16) Orat. Borifthen. 
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jectures of weſtern authors on this ſubject, which are often 


as improbable, and always as uncertain. Thus then proceeds 


our author: In this reign flouriſhed Zerdu/ht the prophet. 
„ He, coming into the preſence of Cuſbtaſp, informed him of 
«© his commiſſion in theſe terms. I am a prophet, ſent to 
«© thee by the moſt wiſe God, and this book, viz. the Zend- 
© ave/ta, I brought from Paradiſe ; alſo he gave me this 
4 caflock and this girdle, ſaying, Put on this caffock, and 
% gird thyſelf with this girdle, that thy ſoul may be delivered 
© from Gebenna, and that thou mayeft find ſalvation ; go 
*© alſo and propagate the true religion throughout the world. 


When Guþtaſp had heard this meſſage from the prophet, 


«© he ſaid, But how ſhall I know that thou art really a pro- 
„ phet, and came to me from the moſt high God? For 
© without a ſign the truth of what you ſay cannot be known, 
neither ought a religion to be received, till it be ſupported 
by miracles. If therefore thou art truly a prophet, ſhew 
us ſome ſign, that I may know and be aſſured thou art a 
<< meſſenger of God. When Zerduſht heard what the king 
*© demanded, he in compliance therewith wrought the fol- 
*< lowing miracle. He planted before the gate of the palace 


a cypreſs tree, which grew in a few days ſo wonderfully, 
that it was near ten fathoms in girt and full ten in height; 


and in the top of this tree he erected a ſummer-houſe. 
When the king had beheld this miracle, he was convin- 
© ced, and determined in his mind to embrace the religion 
of Zerduſbt. He was, however, adviſed to call for cer- 


_ © tain wiſe men who might diſpute with Zerduſpbt. This was 


** accordingly done, but they could not convince him; on 
the contrary Zerduſht prevailed, Theſe, however, hating 
him, deviſed this method for his deſtruction. Zerduſbt 
had his lodgings in the palace, and as often as he went out 


he left his keys with the porter. This porter they cor- 


<< rupted, and engaged him to be ſilent and not diſcover any 
thing they did. They then made uſe of him to gain en- 
<< trance into the lodgings of Zerdu/ht when he was abroad, 
and when they had ſo done, they threw into his wardrobe, 
4 put into his book Zend, and into his cloak-bag, all forts 
of unclean and impure things, ſuch as the bones of cats 
<< and dogs, and the hair and nails of dead bodies; theſe they 
1 ſcattered amongſt his things; which when they had done, 


they went out, ſhut the doors carefully, and returned the 


keys to the porter. Zerduſbt in the mean time walked 
<« in the ſimplicity of his heart, praiſing God, but his ene- 
« mies conſidered not this. They immediately addreſſed 
<< themſelves to the king to this purpoſe : This wicked man, 
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viz. Zerduſht, is employed every. night in diabolical prac- 
tices, by which, O king, thy heart will be inevitably in- 
ſnared, unleſs thou wilt inſtantly ſend ſome of thy guards 
to ſearch his apartments, that thou mayeſt be certified 
whether theſe things be ſo or not. The king ſent here- 
upon his guards to the apartments of Zerduſbt to ſearch 
them, and to bring all things they found in them before 
him. This accordingly was done, and all forts of unclean 
things, ſuch as the bones of dogs and cats, the hair and 
nails of dead bodies were found in his cheſt of cloaths, his 
book of Zend-aveſia, and in his cloak-bag. The king 
ſeeing all this, turned to Zerduſbt, and ſaid in a high paſ- 


ſion, How is this, thou profligate, and what is it thou haſt 
been doing? Zerduſbt heard his accuſers and the king pa- 


tiently and without emotion. At laſt he thus anſwered 
for himſelf; O king, all that thou ſeeſt I know nothing 


of, neither belongeth it to me. Then the king called for 


the porter, and having examined him, the king threw 
from him the book Zend, and commanded Zerduſbt to be 
ſhut up in priſon. Thus, notwithſtanding his innocence, 
Zerduſbt was thruſt into confinement, which he endured 
chearfully, ſtanding all day in one poſture, praying to and 
praiſing God, without receiving any ſuſtenance whatever. 
It happened ſhortly after, that a black horſe, of which the 
king was particularly fond, was taken in an odd man- 


ner, its four feet ſhrinking up to its belly in ſuch a way, 


that the creature fell down to the ground, and could no 
way be raiſed up. The maſter of the horſe, called in the 
Perfian language Mih-mard, when he came, as he was 
wont, into the ſtables, and perceived what had befallen 
the king's favourite ſteed, went immediately and acquainted 
Gu/htaſp. The king no ſooner heard it than he went in 
perſon to the ſtable, and, having viewed the horſe, called 
for the wiſe men who had engaged him to impriſon Zer- 
duſbt, and deſired them to contrive immediately ſome re- 


medy for this extraordinary malady of the horſe, which 


they were unable to do, and confeſſed as much to the king. 


When Gu/htaſp found this, he grew very uneaſy, becauſe 
he valued his horſe extremely. On the fourth day the por- 
ter went to ſee Zerduſbt in priſon. Of him Zerduſbt en- 


quired news, and why he came not before to viſit him. 
The porter told him the court was much diſturbed, on ac- 


count of a misfortune which had befallen the king's black 


courſer. Zerduſbt bid the porter tell the king, that, when 


he ſhould be releaſed out of priſon, he would quick- 


ly reſtore his horſe. The porter ran with this news to the 


king, 
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« king, who, as ſoon as he was informed thereof, ſent for 
«© Zerduſht out of priſon, and carried him with him to the 
« ſtable. Zerduſbt, ſeeing the condition the horſe was in, 
4 turned to the king, and ſaid, Sir, this is no eaſy matter, 
« but, on the contrary, a cure very difficult to be perform- 
« ed. One thing, however, I have to deſire, that what 


you wiſh may be performed; it is this; That you believe 


« with your whole heart, that the religion I taught you is 
<< true and came from God, which if you do ſincetely, [ 


<< ſhall be able to reſtore your ſteed, otherwiſe it mult re- 


“ main in the ſtate it is in. "Then the king, ſtruck with 
dc the awful ſteadineſs of Zerduſbt, believed according as he 


4 defired. Upon which the prophet advancing to the black 


<< horſe, ſtroaked his right fore-foot with his hand, where- 
<< upon the fore-foot immediately withdrew out of the belly 


«© of the horſe, and hung in its natural poſition. Then Zer- 
4 duſbt, turning to the king, ſaid, It is neceſſary, Sir, that 


<< both your ſons come hither, embrace the religion I have 
<< taught, and promiſe to make war on infidels for the pro- 
<< pagation of this religion. Then came inſtantly Baſbuten 
% and [ſphend:yar, the ſons of Guſbtaſp, and gon Bias) the 
<< religion of Zerduſbt, as he had deſired. Upon this the 
«<< prophet went again to the horſe, and with his left hand 


« ſtroaked the horſe's left fore-foot, which immediately the 
4 creature extended in its natural ſtate. Then turned Zer- 
% Auſbt to the king, and ſaid, Sir, it is ſtill neceſſary, that 


«© Ketayun the mother of Iſphendiyar ſhould embrace this re- 
c Jigion. Then Gufbtaſp ſent one of his attendants with 


«6 Zerduſb to the palace, and the prophet, being come into 


<< the queen's — addreſſed her thus: O thou matron 
<< of matrons, whom God hath preferred above all women, 
« and raiſed high above your ſex, by giving thee Gz/htaſp 


<« for thine huſband, and Iſphendiyar Foe thy lon, like whom © 
c there is none upon the earth, Behold now the king of 
 « kings and thy ſon [ſphendiyar have embraced, and with 
6 cer whole hearts believe the truth of the religion I have 
„ taught: it is neceſſary, O queen, that you alſo receive 


tc and believe it. Then anſwered Ketayun, Whatſpever my 
<« huſband and my ſon believe, that alſo will I embrace and 


« believe. Then Zerdu/ht, returning to the black horſe, 
> = up his prayers, and ſtroaking with his right hand the 


right hind-foot, it was reſtored to its natural irength : 
hen Zerduſbt turning to the king, ſaid, You ſee your 


= : Jacks hs three legs ; it is neceſſary for the re- 


« covery of the fourth, that you interrogate your porter, 
* and get the truth ou. of him, that the innocent may not 


(% be 
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bis left hand the left hind-leg of the horſe, which imme- 
« diately fell from his belly, and reſted on the ground as it 
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be blamed, ſeeing if he the porter told the truth, then the 
horſe will fully recover, or otherwiſe remain in the ſtate 
it did; the king thereupon ordered the porter to be 
brought, and cauſed him to be ſeverely threatened, that 
he might diſcover the truth, as to the ſcattering unclean 
and abominable things in the lodgings of Zerduſht ; 3 dhe 
porter, dreading the king's anger, moſt humbly beſought 


him to grant him his life, which the king having promiſed, | 


he then opened the whole conſpiracy in theſe words : Four 


of theſe wife men, who are ſo much in your favour, that 
J was afraid of refuſing them any thing, gave me a bribe, 


and, taking the keys from me, did all that your majeſty 
has heard and ſeen. When the king had heard all that 
the porter had to ſay, he was extremely ſorry, and made 
a long apology to Zerdufht for the injury he had done him, 
in cauſing him to be ſo long impriſoned, without any 
grounds at all, beſeeching him to paſs by and forgive it. 


Thea the four wiſe men were hanged on a gibbet, and 


Zerduſbt, having lift up his hands in prayer, ſtroked with 


uſed to do, ſo that quickly after the beaſt roſe and ſtood 


upon all his feet. At this the king greatly rejoiced, treat- 


ing Zerduſpt with greater honour and reſpect than ever, 
cauſing him to be placed on a golden ſeat, himtelf, 7. e. 


the king believing the book Zend-avaſta, and living in 


exact conformity to its precepts. It is reported, that ſome 
time after this king GUD] applied himſelf to Zerduſſt, 


and ſaid, there is one thing that I deſire of thee, and I de- 


fire it o earneſtly, that I hope you will not refuſe it, ſince 


if you grant me this requeſt, then ſhall I be thoroughly ſa- 
tisfied, that thou art a prophet ſent unto me by the moſt 
high God. Zerduſbt defired the king that he weuld ex- 
plain himſelf, that he might apply to God for the gratifica- 
tion of the king s will. Then king Gu/htaſp ſaid, My de- 


fire is this, that while I am yet alive my ſoul may be ia- 
tisfied as to its future ſtate, by beholding the joys of hea- 


ven, that it may be certain concerning them, and at eaſe. 
Moreover, I defire, that I may know all things that ſhall 
paſs till he day of judgment, with the ſame exactneſs as 


I know things preſent. gdly, I deſire, that in all the wars 


I wage on account of religion, my body may remain as it 
is, and I become invulnerable. 4thl 


ſoul may continue to exiſt to the day of reſurrection, and 
that I die not at all. The prophet of God hearing this, 
| «© anſwered, 


Ver. V. 


y, I defire, that my 
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anſwered, I will certainly put up my prayers to the crea- 
tor of all things, neither doubt I at all, that the moſt high 
God will grant what you have deſired. But your four re- 
queits muſt be yielded to four different perſons, ſince it be- 
longs to God alone to enjoy them all at once. Do you 
therefore conſider who theſe perſons ſhall be, and I will 
put up prayers that one of your requeſts may be granted to 
each, Then king Gu/taſp deſired for himſelf, that he 
might be permitted to behold his place in paradiſe, and take 
a diſtinct view of all that was therein. He likewiſe menti- 
oned three other perſons on whom the remaining bleſſings 
ſhould be beſtowed. Then Zerdu/ht being ſatisfied, re- 
tired to his own lodgings, and ſpent the whole night in 
prayers and praiſes to God, beſeeching him, that if it 
were poſſible all theſe things might come to paſs. The 


next day when light appeared, and the ſun diſplayed his 


beams on the tops of the mountains, it came into the mind 
of Zerduſbt to conſecrate the four following things, viz. 
wine, a roſe, a cup, and the kernel of a pomegranate. 
And after he had conſecrated thefe by prayer, having the 
facred twigs in his hand, he preſented the wine toGufhtaſp, 


and as ſoon as the king had drank thereof, he fell down as 
if in a deep ſleep, and continued for three days and three 
nights in the ſame poſition, his ſou] within that ſpace 
aſcending into heaven, and beholding there the joys of the 
bleſſed. At the end of three days he awaked, and going 
to Zerduſht beſeeched him to pardon his incredulity. Then 


the prophet gave to Gjamaſp the roſe which he had conſe- 
crated, which he no ſooner ſmelt, than he knew al] things 
that paſſed, all that had happened from the beginning, and 
which were to happen, and which ſhould happen to the 
day of reſurrection. Then Zerduſbt gave milk in the cup 


to Baſbuten, the ſon of Guſbtaſp, who by drinking thereof 


was made immortal. As to the fourth thing, ſphendiyar, 
having eaten the kernel of the pomegranate, had his bod 

rendered as invulnerable as braſs. After this the religion 
of Zerduſbt ſpread, and was propagated every where, all 


men readily yielding beligf thereto, excepting Argjaſp, king 


of Touran, who embraced it not.. | 
Tu great deſire all people have to magnify the princes 


who have ruled, and the prophets who have taught them, 


_ 


= hath doubtleſs encouraged the Perſees to propagate a multitude 
of ſtrange things in relation to Zerduſbt ; the foregoing long 
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quotation is ſufficient to ſhew the mature of their notions, and 
to excuſe us from making any farther tranſciipts from their 
books. Let us return therefore to the ſtory of his propagat- 
ing his doctrines, and let us endeavour to put our materials 
together, as ſuccinctly as we may. | | 
THE two reigning hereſies before the birth of Zerduſbt 
were Zabiiſm and Magiſm; the latter was Ar leſs groſs than 
the former, and conſequently there reguired more care to 
| keep its profeſſors from going over to the oppoſite religion. 


For hiſtory informs us, and the experience even of our oun 


times renders it manifeſt, that the bulk of mankind embrace 
more readily ſuperſtition than truth. Hence it came to pals, 
that the Zabians gained ground in Per/ia, and multitudes, 
eſpecially of the common people, were fallen into wrong no- 
tions of the deity, and into groſs errors in their manner 
of worſhipping him, living alſo in continual fear of that evil 
ſpirit, whom they conceived to be the enemy of their ſpecies, 
and the continual diſturber of the world. Zerduy/t took pains 


to root out all theſe notions, and to make the people eaſier 


than they had been, by inſpiring them with reaſonable opi- 
nions ; he taught them, that the ſupreme being was inde- 
| pendent and ſelf-exiftent from all eternity, that light and 
_ darkneſs, good and evil, were continually mixed, and in a 
continual {truggle, not through any impotency in the creator, 


but becauſe ſuch was his will, and becauſe this diſcordancy 


was for his glory; that in the end there would be a general 
reſurrection, and a day of retribution, wherein ſuch as had 
done well, and lived obedient to the law of God, ſhould go 
with the angel of light into a realm of light, where they 


ſhould enjoy peace and pleaſure for evermore ; and thoſe who 


had done evil ſhould ſuffer with the angel of darkneſs ever- 
laſting puniſhment in a land of obſcurity, where no ray of 
light or mercy ſhould ever viſit them ; that thenceforward 
light and darkneſs ſhould be incapable of mixture to all eter- 

nity. He took great pains to perſuade his diſciples of all the 
attributes of the divinity, eſpecially of his wiſdom and his juſ- 


tice; in conſequence of which he aſſured them, that they had 
none to fear but themſelves, becauſe nothing could render them 


unworthy of the divine favour but their vices. Of all virtues 
he eſteemed what the Greeks called p/:/anthrephy, and the 
apoſtles brotherly love, the greateſt ; for which reaſon he ex- 
horted all his followers to acts of charity and bencfcence ; 
ſometimes alluring them by promiſes, at other times driving 


them as it were by threatnings. The credenda of his religion 


were not numerous nor perplexed, though, according to the 


2 mode 
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| mode of the eaſt, he ſometimes made uſe of parabolic relations; 


as for example, when he taught that on the fourth day after 


death the ſoul came to the bridge Tchinavar, and was there 


met by the angels Mihr-Ixad and Reſpu-Izad, who weighed 
in the balance the good and evil actions of the ſoul attempting 
to paſs ; and in caſe the former prevailed, then it went ſafely 
over the bridge, if the latter, it was thrown thence into Ge- 
henna, that is into the regions of darkneſs, where the ſouls of the 
wicked are puniſhed ®, That this is really a parabolic de- 
ſcription, and not a literal account, of what is to happen 


after death, we ſuppoſe, appears from the very face of the 


relation; for it cannot be ſuppoſed, that Zerduſbt, who was 
indifputably a very wiſe and learned man, and who took pains 
to make all his diſciples ſo, ſhould nevertheleſs attempt to 
impoſe upon them fo abſurd a thing as this, taken in a literal 
ſenſe, viz. that a ſpirit diveſted of matter ſhould travel over a 
bridge, lying acroſs hell and leading to heaven; and that, 
after weighing his aCtions in a pair of ſcales, the good angel 
ſhould either lead him over ſafe, or the bad one puſh him 


down ; this is abſolutely incredible. But that he ſhould 


make uſe of theſe terms to inſinuate, that the effects of our 
good and evil decds tranſcend the grave, and either lead us 


to everlaſting reft, or proje& us into never-ending miſery, 


is eaſy to be underſtood, and might as eaſily have been be- 


lieved. In the book Sad-der, which is a compendium of the 


doctrines of Zerduſbt collected in his own words, this deſcrip- 
tion of the ſtate of the dead is placed in the firſt chapter; 


and in the ſecond it is thus applied; men who believe the re- 


ligion of Zerduſht will be afraid not only of great but of ſmall 


fins; ; for ſince all are weighed and numbered, and accord- 


ing to the preponderating of this or that ſcale the ſoul is 
to be happy or miſerable for ever, whoever thinks of this 
will be afraid of adding weight to the left hand ſcale, 
and earneftly defire to heap meritorious actions in that 


on the right hand, becauſe his all reſts on thjs trial. 


This is verv ſound divinity, and very intelligible, where the 
mind is unprejudiced ; otherwiſe it is eaſy to ridicule the /oul- 


ſupporting bridge, and the action-weigbing angels, and conſe- 


quently to expoſe Zerduſbt, not only as a wicked, but as a 


weak, impoſtor. But to proceed ; he carefully inſtructed 
thoſe who heard him, and directed them to inſtruc all who 
would believe in his religion, that no man ought to deſpair of 


the 0 of God, or ſuppoſe that it was too late for him to 


” Sap-pen, Port. 1. | 
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amend ; he declared, that though we had a faculty of diſ- 
tinguithing between good and evil, yet that man has no . 
conception of the value which God ſets on our actions, nor 
how far the intention may ſanctiſy even a trivial act, where- 
fore even the worſt of men may hope the divine favour from 
repentance and good works; this he exemplified by ano- 
ther parable, which is alſo recorded in the book Sad- der, and 
whicu runs in theſe words: It is reported of Zerduſbt, the 
author of our religion, that one day, retiring from the pre- 
„ ſence of God, he beheld the body of a man plunged in/ > 
% Gehenna, his right foot only being free, and ſticking 
ce without. Zerduſot thereupon cried out, What is this 
5 that I ſee, and wherefore is this man in this condition? 
© he was anſwered, This man whom you ſee in this condi- 
„ tion was formerly the prince of thirty three cities, over 
« which he reigned many years, without doing any one good 
action; for beſides oppreſſion, injuſtice, pride, and vio- 
lence, nothing ever entered þis mind; and though he was 
the ſcourge of multitudes, yet, without regarding their 
miſery, he lived at eaſe in his palace. One day, e. dear 
as he was hunting, he beheld a ſheep caught by the foot 
in the thicket, and thereby held at ſuch a diſtance from 
food, that it muſt have periihed ; this king, moved at the 
ſight, alighting from his horſe, releaſed the ſheep from the 
thicket, and led it to the paſture ; now for this act of ten- 
derneſs and compaſſion his foot remains out of Gebenna, 
though his whole body be plunged therein for the multi- 
„ tude of his fins. Endeavour therefore to do all the good 
c thou canſt without fear or apprehenſion; for God is be- 
„ nign and merciful, and will reward even the ſmalleſt good 
£ thou doeſt a.“ Theſe hints of his doctrines, compared with 
what has been already delivered in ſpeaking of the religion of 
the antient Pe ſiaus, cannot but be ſufficient to ſhew the ge- 
neral import of Zerduſbt's ſcheme of religion; as to exterior 
rites, he altered the old method of burning fire on the tops of 
mountains, and in other places, under che open air, engag- 
ing his followers to erect Pyræa or fire-temples throughout 
. all the dominions of Per/za, that this ſymbol of the divinity 
might not at every turn be liable to be extinguiſhed. He gave 
them likewiſea liturgy, which they held to have been brought 
to him from heaven, and therefore refuſe to make any altera- 
tions therein, though the language in which it is written is long 


ago grown obſolete, and is very little undericood by the prielts 
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themſelves. The prieſts, or, as we ſtile them, the magi⸗ 
were, according to his inſtitution, of three ranks. The firſt 
conſiſted of the ordinary or parochial clergy, as Dr. Prideaux 


very ſignificantly terms them; their duty was to read the 
holy offices daily in the chapels, and at certain ſtated and ſo- 


lemn times to acquaint the people with the contents of Zer- 
duſpt's books, and to paraphraſe on and explain them. In 


theſe parochial chapels there were no fire-altars, but lamps on- 
ly, before which their devotions were performed. The next 
degree of their clergy had the ſuperintendance of theſe ordi- 


nary prieſts, and were to them what biſhops are to us: theſe 
too had their churches, in which were altars, whereon fire 


was continually kept, there being a certain number of the in- 


ferior clergy appointed to attend them, who, by four at a 


time, waited conſtantly near the altar to provide it with 
fuel, and to aſſiſt ſuch devout perſons as reſorted thither, 


with their advice and their prayers. Above theſe was the 
archimagus, i. e. the high-prieſt, or, as the Perſians ſtiled 
him, the Mubad Mubadan. Zerduſht himſelf aſſumed this 


office, and reſided in the city of Balch, where he governed 


his magians, and inſtructed them in all forts of learning. As 


the auſterity of his own life and his extenſive knowledge 


ſupported him in the high reputation he had gained among 


his cotemporartes, he recommended, as we have ſeen in the 
rules given by him for the conduct of the archimagus, the ſame 


behaviour and the ſame application to ſtudy unto his ſucceſ- 
ſors. Theſe injunctions were for many ages purſued by them, 
and was the reaſon that they were admitted into the king's 
councils, fat with him in judicature, and had the education 


of the heirs of the crown; inſomuch that Pliny tells us, 


in his time i is religion was received by many nations, and 


bore ſway in the eaſt over the king of kings. It remains now, 
that we give an account of the book of the laws ftill extant. 
among the Perſees, and indubitably written by Zerduſbt, whe- 


ther he was prophet or impoſtor; for as to the remaining 


actions of his lite and his immature death, they belong to the 
reign of Gz/:ajp, and ſhall be accordingly taken notice of 


Zerduſht's book, containing the inſtitutes of his religion, 


is ſtiled Zend or Zend-ava/ta, uſually pronounced Zund and 


Zundavaſtato, which is not a Perſian but an exotic word, 
ſignifying a Tinder-bex; its author, in compliance with the 
oriental cuſtom of giving all important treatiſes allegorical 
names, having, pitched on this to expreſs the nature of his 
book, which was to inſpire its readers with divine zeal ; he 


likewiſe 
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ing, that it contained the doctrines held by that patriarch. 
It is written, not in the ordinary Perſian character, but in 
the old Perfic, called from thence, among the ordinary Per- 


Hyde propoſed to the world to publiſh a correct edition of it 
with a Latin tranſlation, but meeting-with no encouragement 
to undertake fo laborious and expenſive a work, the world has 
been deprived of the fight of this great curioſity o. It was 
originally written in twelve hundred ſkins, and conſiſts of one 
and twenty parts, or different treatiſes, all comprehended un- 
der the general title of Zend or Zend- avaſta, which is the rea- 
ſon, that we have had in Europe ſo many different accounts 
of this book and its contents. For the ſake of the people who 
profeſs this religion, and who have notwithſtaading no know- 


which that book is written, a very learned prieſt has taken 
the pains to make a compendium thereof in modern Perſian, 
which is the book Sad-der, ſo often quoted by us from the 


Latin verſion publiſhed by Dr. Hyde, and annexed to his 


impartial hiſtory of the religion of the antient Perſians. This 


learned critic is of opinion, that Zerduſbt did not originally 


intend to have made this book conſiſt of any more than two 


parts, viz. the Zend and Pazend, reſembling the Miſona and 


SGemara in the Fewiſh Talmud; the firſt containing the litur- 
gy and principal doctrines of his religion; the ſecond a com- 


mentary on them, explaining and ſhewing the rationale of 


them; but as new adverſaries roſe up daily, and other occa- 


ſions required new treatiſes, Zerduſht continued to write 


them, and to add them to his Zend-avaſta, which ſtill retain- 
_ ed the general title of the volume. Amongſt the pieces com- 


prehended under that title, there is one bearing the title of 


Leratuſht-nama, i.e, the hiſtory of Zerduſht, which is no 
other than his life written by himſelf. This, that it may be 


more generally known, has been rendered into the common 


Perſian by the prieſt who publiſhed the book Sad-der ?. 
The celebrated Dr. Prideaux, ſpeaking of this book, ac- 
knowledges that the rules and exhortations to moral living 


are written very preſſingly, and with ſufficient exactneſs, ex- 


cepting only in one particular, which is that of inceſt ; for 
this, he ſays, is wholly taken away by Zerduſbt, who teaches, 


that nothing of this nature is unlawful, but that a man may 


not only marry his ſiſter or his daughter, but his mother; 


® Hiſtor. veer. Perſar. p. 25. P H. R. V. P. c. xrv. _ 
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likewiſe cauſed it to be ſtiled the book of Abraham, intimat= 


ſees, the Zund character. The very learned Dr. Thomas 


ledge at all either of the Zund character, or of the language in 
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and he very juſtly obſerves, that this is ſuch an abomination, 
that though all things elſe were right in that book, this alon= 


were ſufficient to pollute it. But in ſupport of all this, the 


doctor does not quote either the book itſelf, or its compen- 
dium the book Sad-der, or any other treatiſe written by an 
avowed Perſce, but the authorities of Drogenes Laertius, 
Strebo, Phils-Fudzns, Tertullian, and Clemens Alexandri- 
nus 4. It is but reaſonable, that we ſhould ſuſpend our be- 
lief till we have a deciſive account of this matter, eſpecially 
if we conſider, that in other reſpects theſe authors are fre- 
quently miſtaken. It may indeed be urged, that inceſt was 


commonly practiſed by the Perſian kings (if we give intire 


credit to the Greek hiftorians) ; but admitting this to be ſo, 


it is no direct proof, that Zerduſbt allowed it, any more 


than the contrary practice of the Perſees at this day is a de- 
monſtration that he did not allow it. As to the reſt of the 
contents of this book, we thall not infiſt farther on them 
here, becauſe it would lead us into too long a digreſſion from 
the thread of our hiſtory ; but the inquiſitive reader will find 
at the bottom of the page ſome farther memorandums relating 
to the works of Zoroaſter (O). 1 

W will conclude our account of this extraordinary per- 
ſon, with obſerving, that he is ſaid by credible authors, to 
| | | have 


4 Connection of the hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament, 
Vol. I. p. 320. | | | 


(O) In this note we ſhall ſpeak largely of Zerdy/br's writings, that 
is, as largely as the nature of this work will allow ; and, that we 


may do this elearly, we will conſider them, firſt, as they are known 
to the Per/ſees and oriental nations in general? ſecondly, as they 


are known to the Greeks. | 1 3 | 
The Zend avaſta, as we have ſaid in our text, is divided into one 
and twenty treatiſes, each called by the Par/ces Nefick, or broadly 


pronounced NH, i. e. @ part. Every one of theſe treatiſes has 


its proper title ſuited to the ſubject of which it treats. Thus Pa- 


rend, which is the name of the ſecond treatiſe ſignifies, the prop or 


buttreſs of the Zend, becauſe it comprehends the reaſons ſupport- 


ing the doctrines delivered in the firſt part, called ſimply the Zend; 
the ſixteenth treatiſe is that called Zeratuſot-nama, or the life of 


Zerduſbt, mentioned in the text. Dr. Hide, who, like a generous 
man, deſired, that all the world ſhould partake of the treaſures he 
had in his hands, publiſhed the contents of this book, in hopes 
they might ſo far move the curioſity of the public, as to enable 
him to publiſh the book itſeif. It contains. forty chapters and a- 


bout a hundred and forty 1058 wherein the whole myſtery of 


Lerduſht'y 
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have predicted the coming of the Meſſiah, and this not in dark 
and obſcure terms, ſuch as might have been applicd as well to 
any other perſon, but in plain and expreſs words, and ſuch as 
could not be miſtaken ; nay farther, it is affirmed, that the 
wiſe men out of the caſt, recorded by the evangeliſt to have 
come to Bethlehem, and there worthipped our Saviour on ac- 
count of his ſtar which they had ſeen in their own country, 

were the diſciples of Zerdiſht. Some of the learned indeed, 

ſighting this relation, have fixed on Balaam's prophecy t, in 
order to account for that event; and hence without doubt it 
happened, that ſo 1 am a man as Hornius was of opinion, 
that Zoroaſter might Have been the ſame perſon . Far be it 


r Marr. ii. 1. [ Hp, H. R. vet. P. p. 84. t Hiſt, 
Philoſoph. lib ii. c. 4. p. 80. 


Zerduſpt's character as a prophet, and the 3 made uſe of by 
him for the propagation of his religion, are ſet forth at large (17). 

The twentieth treatiſe in the Zend avaſta is called Ds; i. e. 
the Book of Phyſicians, becauſe it treats of the virtues of drugs, and 
how they may be applied. Thus the writings of Zerdusbt contain 
not only the religion, but the learning, of the magi, and therefore 
he recommended it to all his ſucceſſors in the office ef high- prieſt 
to be perfect maſters of all uſeful learning. As the book Lend is 
the bible of the Perſees, ſo to expreſs a right or juſt thing, they 
ſay Zend. aver, i. e. permitted by the Zend, and an evil action they 
call Na- Zenda ver, i. e. not permitted by the book Zend. Zend laph, 

| fignifies a zealous Perſee, but Zend chaan, which literally rendered 
is a reader of the Zend, ſignifies not a common reader, but him 


who reads it in the pariſh church, ſo that it is 2 to what 


the Fewws call Chacham, and the Hobammedans Imam. As to the 


notion of Curtius, of the magi's ſinging their prayers, it is not, ſtrict- 


ly ſpeaking, true, though they have a particular tone of voice pro- 
per to the recital of tl. ir prayers, in which they agree with the 


modern Fes, and perhaps with many other nations (18). Dr. 


Prideaux is very ſevere on this method of devotion, and compares: 
it to the manner of popiſh prieſts celebrating their mals (19) ; but 
In reſpe to thoſe things which are regulated by cuſtom, perhaps 
| thoſe cenſures ſhould be ſpared, fince it is hard to find the reaton 
why the cuſtom of one country ſhould render ridiculous the cuſtom 
of another. 


As to what the Greeks knew of Zoroafter' s writings, it is difficult 


to ſay what ought to be believed; Enjebius ſpeaks of a collection 


| (17) Hiſt. wet. Perſ. c. xxiv. p. 329, 330. (18) 1514 p. 
542. (19) Connection of the Hiſtory of the on and New Tefta- 


ment, Vol. I. p. 309. 
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from us to countenance any ſuperſtitious ſtories, and as far be 
it from us either to conceal or to detract from truth, or what 
has the appearance of truth; we are writing the life of Zer- 
duſht from ſuch authors as have come to our hands, we ought 
not therefore to omit mentioning a circumſtance of fuch con- 
| ſequence, and ſupported by various teſtimonies. If the diſ- 
: truſt 


of phyſics written by this great man, and quotes from thence the 
following deſcription of God's attributes, affirming them to be the 
expreſs words of Zoroaſter; God hath the head of a hawk, he is 
te the firſt incorruptible, eternal, unbegotten, indiviſible, moſt like 
1% himſelf, the charioteer of every good, one that cannot be bribed, 
«© the beſt of things good, the wiſeſt of things wiſe ; he is more- 
« over the father of equity and juſtice, ſelf-taught, ſelf. exiitent, 
« infinitely perfect, omniſcient, and the ſole ruler of nature (20). 
Suidas aſcribes to him four books of nature, one of precious ſtones, 
five of the wiſdom of the ſtars (21). Pliny ſays he wrote two mil- 
lions of verſes, on which Hermippus wrote commentaries, a treatiſe 
on agriculture, and a book of viſions (22). But of all the works 
mentioned by the Greeks his oracles are the moſt conſiderable, be- 

_ cauſe of them there are ſtill ſome remains, could we be ſure they 
were genuine; but Porphyry ſays expreſly, that ſome chriſtian he- 
retics, boaſting of the {ecret works of Zoroafter, attempted to de- 
ceive the world, and, if they believe what they ſay, are deceived 

themſelves, fince theſe treatiſes are no better than forgeries (23). 
The famous prince of Mirandula gave the oracles yet extant ſome 
reputation by the following account of a manuſcript in his own pol- 
ſeſfion ; ** I was, ſays he, forcibly taken off from other things, and 
«« engaged to ſtudy the Arabian and Chaldean learning, by certain 
books in both thoſe languages, which came to my hands, not ac- 
(+ cidentally, but, queſtionleſs, by the diſpoſal cf God in favour of 
„ my ſtudies ; hear the inſcriptions and you will believe it. Theſe 
4 Chaldaic books, if I ought to call them books and not treaſures, 
« are the oracles of Zoroafter, Aben - Exra, and Melchior, magi, in 
« which thoſe things which are faulty and defective in the Greet 
* are read here perfect and entire. There is alſo an expoſition 
« by Chaldaic wiſe men on theſe oracles, conciſe, and ſomewhat 
„ obſcure indeed, but full of rare myſteries, and curious learning. 
„There is beſides a book of the Chaldaic theology, with a co- 
+ pious and admirable diſcourſe of the wiſdom of the Perfians, Gre- 
4 cans, and Chaldeans (24). Ficinus, to whom he directed this 
letter, found theſe books after his deceaſe, but ſo worn and illegi- 
ble, that nothing could be made of them. Some of theſe oracles, 
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truſt which critics affect to ſhew of all things reported by 
oriental writers ſhould be ſufficient to overturn the credit of 
theſe predictions in the judgment of an impartial reader, it is 
not our fault ; we are to relate, but in caſes of this nature 
every man muſt determine for himſelf (P). On the whole 

2 we 


which eſcaped the injuries of time, were firſt publiſhed at Paris by 


Lewis Tillet in 1563, with the commentaries of Gemiſtus Pletho ; 


the ſame were afterwards tranſlated, and with the comment ot P/cl- 
tus publiſhed at Paris 1607. But Franciſcus Patricius; having great- 
ly enlarged them by excerpts from Proclus, Hermias, Simplicius, 
Damaſius, and Arnobius, ſent them into the world with an accurate 
tranſlation of his own. From him our ingenious countryman Mr. 


Stanley took them, and publiſhed them with the commentaries of 
Pletho and Pſellus, at the end of his Chaldaic philoſophy in 1661 
ac. 2, = 
, The wiſdom of the eaſt was not only a ſcripture phraſe, but 

_ uſed alſo by the beſt prophane authors, who knew very well, that 


notwithſtanding the boaſting of the Greeks, ſcience came originally 


from that corner of the world. It is a common, but no very pro- 
bable, opinion, that they were kings who viſited our Saviour in his 


cradle ; though they might indeed come from a king, that is from 


the king of Perſia, to enquire for the Meſſiah. That they might 
come, as ſome have inſiſted, from 4rabia is true, becauſe Arabia 


lay in their way ; but that the magi came from another country 


than Perfia, in which they always flouriſhed, is what cannot eafily 
be believed; but that theſe magi or wiſe men went into Fudea in 
purſuance of Zerduſbt's prophecy, is a point to be proved, not by 
us indeed, who have not ſeen the Zend-avaſia, but even without 
ſeeing it we ſhall be able to juſtify what we have ſaid in the text, 


and defend ourſelves from the imputation of ſuperſtition, if we can 


but produce probable authorities. Sariſtani, whom we have more 
than once quoted in his hiſtory of the religions of the eaſt, ſays ex- 
preſly, that Zerduſbt propheſied in his Zend-evafta, that in latter 


times there ſhould ariſe a man called Ofpanderbegha, i. e. Home 


Mundi, which differs little from the title Chriſt often gives himſelf 
of the Son of Man, of whom Zerdu/bt propheſied, that he ſhould 
teach the world true religion and juſtice, that for a time his king- 

dom ſhould be oppreſſed by the devil; but in the end this righteous 


perſon ſhall triumph, and ſhall eſtabliſh peace and happineſs upon 
earth (26). To this let us add a very extrabrdinary paſſage from 


the travels of Mr. Tavernier: They give, ſays he, three children 
to their prophet, and though they have not hitherto appeared 


C jn the world, their names are however ſettled. As he paſſed the 


(25) Vide Preface to the Chalaic Oracles. (26) Shariftani 
4b. Hyde rel. wit, Perſar. c. xxxi. p. 383. „„ 
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we may be permitted to ſay, that on a view of what different 


authors have delivered concerning Zerdufht and his writings, 
he ſtands fairly entitled to the character we have given him 
of an extraordinary perſon, eſpecially when we reflect, that 
his miniſtry was of no long continuance, according to the 
8 4 molt 


« river, ſay they, ab ip/o cecidere tres ſeminis genitalis guttæ, which 


« are preſerved to the end of the world. That God ſhall ſend a 


« virgin for whom he has a favour into the ſame water, who, per 
« receptionem prime gutte, ſhall be impregnated, and bring forth 
&« a fon, who ſhall be called Ochder, he ſhall appear in the world 
« with great authority, and ſhall oblige it to receive the law of his 
« father, and ſhall diſcourſe with much eloquence,and confirm what 


* ſays with miracies. The ſecond who ſnall be called Ochi- 


% derma, ſhall be conceived in the ſame manner, he ſhall ſecond 


« his brother in his deſigns, and ſhall aſfit him in preaching, he 


« ſhall ftop the courſe of the {un ten days, to force by that ſign 
„ the belief of the people whom he teaches. The third ſhall be 


«« conceived by the ſame mother in the ſame way; his name ſhall 
«© be Senoiet hotius, he ſhali come into the world with gez au · 


4 thority than either of his brothers, that he may reduce all na- 
« tions to the true religion; after which ſhall be the general reſur- 


, rection, when the ſouls in heaven and in hell ſhall return and take 
« poſſeſſion of their bodies, the mountains and all the metals ſhall 


« then melt, and finking into the gulph of hell ſhall fill it up, fo 

that the manſions of the devils ſhall be ruined. After this great 
« change the earth ſhall be plain and pleaſant, and men ſhall live 
% happliy therein, praiſing God and his Prophet (27). Dr. Hyde 
obſerves very judiciouſly, that theie three ſons repreſent the three 


ſtates of the Meſſi ich. His nativicy, when his coming was publiſned 


to the worid by various means; his miniſtry while he continued 
upon earta, preaching and doing miracles ; and his ſecond advent 
when he ſhall judge the world in righteoaſneſs, and his ſaints ſhall 


rejoice and ſing (28). But the firongeſt evidence of this matter is 


the teſtimony of the famous Au Pbarajius, who writes thus: 


manding them to carry him gifts, telling them that in the latter 


when ſhe ſhoald bring forth, a itar ſhou'd appear ſhining in the 
« day time, in the middle of which the figure of a virgin ſhould be 
„ ſeen. You therefore, O] my children, having notice of his 
+ birth before all other nations, when ye ſee that ſtar, follow it, 


5 7 27) Tavern Veyage. Tom. I. lib. iv. p. 48 8; (28) Ha. Rel. 


wet. Perſ. c. Xxxi. p. 38 3. 


« which 


1 Zorodaſbt or Zerduſbt, the preèrptor of the magian ſect, began 
to teach in Aderbayazjan, or as ſome ſay in A/jria. He taught 
* the Perſians, that our Lord Chriſt would manifeſt himſelf, com- 


times 4 virgin ſhould conceive without the help of man, and that 
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« the army ot Gu/btaih, and that his father J.. f 
in that city, with {ach as attended on the , 
prieſts; Arg jalp on this inforiation drew wx <ther an army cf 
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moſt authentic accounts not above five years, that is ſrom the 


time of his preſenting himſelf to Guſttaſp to his being ſlain at 
the ſick of Balch ; but it is now time for us to return to the 


Cu Ap. 


hiſtory of Guta, Þ, and of the remarkable events which hap- 
pened during his reign (D.. 


THE 


e which will direct you to the place where he is born, adore him, 


offer him your gifts, for he is that word which eſtabliſhed the 


«© heavens (29. This paſſage is quoted by Dr Hyde, but there 
is another in the ſame author which he has rot mentioned, which 
we therefore ſhall from that excel'ent author exh;bit to our rea- 
ders; The ſame year C ſar the emperor nt N | into Ja- 
" des | in order to tax it. Joſeph the hoſb ni of Mary, going up 
upon tits occaſion from Naza eth to Voruſletm, that he might 
give in his name, when he came to Bethlehem in the w * 
& did bring forth a ſon. The magi brought their g 
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ing queſtion ted on this head by Herod in their pallage, they an- 
ſwered thus: A perſon of great Fame: among us, in a book which 
* he left us, hath thus admonimed us: Tucre hall hereaſter be 
* born in Paleſtine a male child Jefcending from heaven, whom the 
« greatet part of the world tha | obey ; wow ihe ſiqu of his ap- 
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* pearance ſhall be this; Ye ſh all fee a 15 tar which mhall di- 


;e't you till it tops, which when ye ſhall beho'd, take ye gold, 
myrrh, and frankincen e, and offer them to him, and adore him, 
| then return ye, let great evi! ſhould overiace ys Now there- 


fore this ſtar appearing, we come to do as we were commanded 
«& (435) ; a node teſlimonv ſurely. 


(Q) The death of Zerdn/bt was violent indted, but we cannot 


call it unhappy, ſince his religion did not peri with him, wich 


certainly it would have done, if he had bee as d an im- 


po tor as ſome would mike i'm. A Pe fas hillortan tells u, thee 
Arzjaſp overturned the Fire-templ:s erect by 4 5 tin Bach, 

and flew feventy prieſte, pt! ting out the acted fire wit e the blocd 
figuratively, it would be 4.flicult to teil, if another hitoriau had 


not related it more at large. Notice, ſaxs tt 
£6 


of the magi (31). Whether this mut be und-riood lite: al:y or. 


given to the king of Douran by certain merrhant, tl. 


that there 
were no ſoldiers eſc in Patch, ai! of them 146 g rennired ty 
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following with all expedition bimelf, It is ſaid, that when 
Arg aſp entered Iran, Lovraſh receriing advice thereof came our 
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The old animoſities between the inhabitants of Touran and 
Iran broke out into a freſh war, while GπU²taſp ſat on the 
throne of his anceſtors; it is not eaſy to ſay, whether this 
monarch or Argjaſp, who then reigned in Touran, was the 
aggreſior. A4irihond inclines to the former opinion, and 
makes this a war of religion, undertaken to reduce Argjaſp 
and his ſubjects to the faith of Zerduſbt, that prince being, 
according to Dr. Prideaux, a zealous Zabian u, which if he 
was, we know not how to account for it, ſince it ſhould 
ſeem, that the old religion of Perſia flouriſhed there in the 
days of Phridun; and, as we have ſeen, Zerduſpt was not 
the inſtitutor of a new, but the reformer of the old religion; 
however it was, Mirthond informs us, that Gßbtaſp having 
aſſembled the whole forces of his empire, marched with them 
into Turan, and meeting Argjaſp in battle he vanquiſhed 
him, ſew his ſon in the field, and, before the Turkiſh mo- 
narch could aſſemble a new army, poſſeſſed himſelf of his ca 
pital, and gave the plunder of it to his ſoldiers, after which 
returning triumphantly into Perfia, he, on ſome jealouſies or 
ſuſpicion, impriſoned his ſon Iſphendiyar in a ſtrong caſtle, 
ſeated on the top of a high mountain, called Ghird Kouch, 
1. e. the round mount ; but he had ſoon reaſon to repent the 
ill uſage of ſo deſerving a prince; for Argjaſp, irritated by 
the uſage he had met with, raiſed all the forces of Touran, 
and making a ſudden inroad into the province of Cheraſan, 
he ſacked the city of Balch, where he killed Lobraſp, the fa- 
ther of Guſbtaſp, in his cloiſter, ſlaughtered Zerduſpt with 
all his prieſts attending there on the chief Fire- temple, which 


Connection of the Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament, 
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« of his retreat, and put himſelf at the head of a ſmall troop, 
% with whom he killed many of the enemy, but in the end Lob- 
rap with the eighty prieſts before mentioned was ſlain, and the 
holy fire extinguiſhed with their blood; with theſe prieſts alſo 
« fell Zerduſbt the prophet, who then reſided at Balch (32). 
Hence it came to paſs, that Suidas affirms of the Afhrian Zoro- 
after, chat he defired to die by fire from heaven, and adviſed his 
countrymen to preſerve his aſhes, aſſuring them, that while they 
were kept their kingdom ſhould never fail (33). All which the 
Alexandrian chronicle refers to the Perfian Zoroafter or our Zer- 
duſbt (34). Of theſe fables we have ſaid enough, perhaps too 
much, already. | 5 | 


(32) In Shabnama-neſr. ap. Hyde Relig. ver. Perſer. 5. 325. 
(33) Ubi fupra. (34) Chron, Alexand. p. 89. . 
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he likewiſe overturned, committing all the outrages, that a 
mind ftung with the remembrance of what the Perſian king 
had done in his own country could ſuggeſt v. Elate with 
this conqueſt, he advanced ſo briſkly into the dominions of 
Iran that Gu/htaſp did not think fit to meet him in battle, 
but choſe rather to conſider how an army might be drawn to- 
gether, able to fight that of Argjaſp on his return. His coun- 
ſellors adviſed him to ſet his fon Iſpbendiyar at liberty, and 
to intruſt him with the management of the war. Neceſ- 


ſity compelled him to take their advice, and he accordingly 


ſent his brother G;amaſp to Tjphend:yar, not only to releaſe 
him, but alſo to aſſure him, that his father would reſign to 
him the throne, in caſe he proved victorious. As ſoon as I/ 
phendtyar arrived in the army, the Perſians took new cou- 
rage, and numbers reſorted to his ſtandard, though they had 
declined following his father. The young prince failed not 
to make uſe of theſe advantages, and coming ſuddenly on 


Argjaſp, he defeated entirely all his numerous army, obliging 


him to retire out of Perfia, and make all the haſte he could 
into his own dominions. After this glorious victory Gr/btaſp 
received his ſon with all imaginable marks of kindneſs and 
eſteem; however, he declined putting him in poſſeſſion of 
the crown, and in order to amuſe him, he obſerved, that it 
would be unbecoming ſo brave a prince to put his father's 
crown upon his head, while his ſiſters, who were taken pri- 
ſoners at the ſack of Balch, remained ſtill in captivity. I/, 


pbendiyar piqued at this pretence of his father, which 


ſhewed that he did not think the prince had thoroughly 
humbled his enemies, that noble youth immediately de- 
termined to undertake a new expedition, that his father 
might have no excuſe left for, the non-performance of his 
promiſe. With this view he ſelected out of his army 12,000 
foot, and as many horſe, with whom he advanced towards 
the frontiers of Touran, accompanied by his brother Baſhuten, 
who was elder than himſelf. Having received intelligence, 
that Argjaſp was retired to one of the ſtrongeſt places of his 
dominions, to which there were three different roads, the 
one plain and eaſy fit for the caravans, but ſo round about, 


that it required no leſs than fix months time to reach the 
place; the ſecond pretty difficult, but ſo direct, that by it a 


man might reach the court of Touran in a month; the third, 
which was hardly paſſable, lay through woods and moraſſes, 
and afterwards over high mountains covered with ſnow. Ij- 
 Phendiyar having directed his brother to advance as expedi- 
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tioully as he could through the ſecond of theſe roads, he with 

ſome reſolute friends threw himſelf into the third. They 

were all habited like merchants, and carried with them je- 

wels and other curiolities of great value. The inſtructions 

he gave his brother were theſe, that when he drew near the 

reſidence of 4-7ja/þ, he ſhould poſt his army with all the 

filence imaginable in the neighbourhood of certain meadows 

which lay near the city, and that as ſoon as he ſhould per- 

ceive a great number of fires lighted in thoſe meadows, he 

ſhould order his horſe to advance, and execute the orders 

which ſhould then be given them. Iſphendiyar and his reti- 

nue, making the beſt of their way, reached in ſeven days the 

court of Tezran. The prince being introduced to Argjaſp as 

| a merchant who fled from the ſcverity of 5 and 
i AE was defirous of ſelling his goods in the dominions of Touran; 
| the king received him and his companions with all imagina- 
| ble courteſy, and accepted very kindly the magnificent pre- 
f ſeat which the prince thought fit to make him. This lucky 
| beginning was followed by a train of ſucceſs anſwerable to 
1 Ijph endiyar”s _—_ for in a ſhort time he wrought himſelf 
| | into the higheſt degree of confidence with the king and his 
| principal courtiers. W hen therefore he was appriſed, that His 
brother with his forces was arrived at the place appointed, he 


invited the king and court to a grand collation, in the mea- 
2Z dows adjoining to tho town. I hither they came in the even- 
N ing, and great ſes being lighted for dreſſing the proviſions, 


theſe ſerved as ſignals to Baſhuten, who at the head of his 
horſe ſucdenly charged the Turks, and made themſelves ma- 
1 | ſters of the city. Iſpbendiyar, and thoſe who were about 
| _ him, diſpatched without delay the moſt conſiderable of the 
nobility, the prince killing with his own hand Argjaſþ king 
of Teuran. Then putting his ſiſters, whom he had releaſed 
out of captivity, into the hands of his and their brother Ba- 
ſouten, he adviſed him to retire with part of his forces into 
 Perſaa, while he with the reſt marched againſt ſeveral Indian 
Princes, in order to force them and their ſubjects to abandon 
idolatry, and receive the religion of Zerduſbt, in which ex- 
pedition //phendiyar had prodigious ſucceſs, and returned aſ- 
terwards into Perſia, crowned with laurels. When he ar- 
rived at [//achr, lie expected, that his father would without 
delay perform the promiſe, he had ſo ſolemnly made and fo 
often repeated, of reſigning to him his dominions ; but the 
politic Guſptaſp intended nothing les. He received his ſon 
as before with all the tokens of amity and tenderneſs ; but in- 
| ſtead of putting the crown upon his head, he entertained him 
with a ſtudied diſcourſe on his own great abilities, and the 
laudable 
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laudable obedience he had hitherto paid to all his commands. 

After this the crafty old prince complained, that there was 

ſtill one enemy left to be ſubdued, even in the heart of his 

dominions, viz. Riſtan, who, having fortified himſelf in the 

provinces committed to his charge, abſolutely refuſed to o- 

bey the king's commands, or receive the religion of Zerduſbt. 

_ Guſhtaſp inſinuated, that it was neceſſary for Iſphendiyar to 
reduce this nobleman before he aſiumed the diadem, fince o- 
therwiſe he would receive from his father but half a king- 
dom. Piqued at this behaviour, the generous [/þhend:yar ſet 
out for Sigj iſtan, carrying with him his ſon Bahaman; on 
their arrival there Rufan met him and conferred with him 

at firſt with great civility and reſpect; but when the prince 
inſiſted on his yielding obedience to his father's commands, 
and profeſſing immediately the faith of Zerduſbt, Ruſtan 
grew angry, and from hard words they quickly came to 
blows. As they were both men of great ſtrength and a- 
gility of body, as well as of high ſpirit and unconque- 
rable valour, the combat was long and doubtful; at 
laſt it inclined to Iſphendipar, but Ruflan, collecting all 
his force into one blow, gave the prince ſo deep a wound that 
he died upon the ſpot, having only time to recommend 1 
ſon to Ruſtan, and to deſire his brother Baſhuten to take care 
of his body; both his requeſts were exactly complied with, 

Baſbuten carried back his body into Perſia, where it received 
the higheſt funeral honours, and Ruſlan carefully ſent home 

his ſon. Guſbtaſp was inconſolable for the death of ſo deſery- 
ing a prince. His grief, however, was forced to give way 
to the neceſſity of the ſtate; for the new king of Touran no 
ſooner heard what had happened in Per ſia, than raiſing a great 
army he invaded that kingdom, and waſted it without mercy 

with fire and ſword. Gufhtaſp, having collected as great an 
army as the time would permit, marched with all poſſible di- 
ligence to oppoſe him, and, after having encountered and en- 
tirely routed his forces, conſtrained him to retire into his own 
dominions. The public peace being now reſtored, Guſbtaſp, 
to ſhew the reſpect he had for his fon's memory, reſigned the 
crown to Bahaman the ſon of Iſpbendiyar, and, according to 
the example ſet him by his father, retired from the world to 
a magnificent pleaſure-houſe he had erected not far from Schi- 

ras, a palace of ſuch ſuperb architecture, that in aſter- times, 

as Mirthend tells us, it was attributed to Sclomon, the ſon of 

David, to expreſs its excellence :. In all probability it ſtood 

in the neighbourhood of that mountain, which, lying behind 
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the famous palace of Perſepolis, is held to be the ſepulchre of 
the antient Perſian kings. We have ſeen from various inſtan- 
ces, that it was a common thing among the Perſian monarchs 
to quit their thrones, when they found their health and ſpirits 
decay, and to ſpend the laſt years of their life in contempla- 
tion. If we admit that Guſhtaſp was the Hyſtaſpes of the 
Greeks, then we may apply what Ammianus Marcellinus ſays 
of the latter to this retreat. Hy/taſpes, ſays this hiſtorian, 
«« was a moſt wiſe perſon, who boldly penetrating into the 
ce inner parts of upper India, came to a woody deſert, whoſe _ 
e calm filence was poſſeſſed by thoſe high wits. the Brach- _ 
&« ans; from theſe he learned the true ſyſtem of the heaven- 
«© ly bodies and their motions, and the pure rites of true 
c religion, with which knowledge he returned into Perſia, 
ce and taught it to the magi, amongſt whom it has by tradi- 
e tion been preſerved even to this time“ . But perhaps, 
admitting Guſbtaſp and Hy/taſpes to he one and the ſame 
perſon, we ought to refer this expedition to his junior years, 
when he fled from his father into Touran, from whence his 
journey into India was not difficult. There are ſome Per ſian 
writers, however, who give a very different account of this 
matter, of which the reader will have a clearer apprehenſion, 
if he recollects what from an antient Perſian hiſtorian we cited, 
as to Zerduſot's promiſing king Guſbtaſp to fulfil his extraor- 
dinary requeſts. Theſe hiſtorians ſay, that not Guſptaſp, 
but his ſon Baſputen, addicted himſelf to divine meditations ; 
and that this Baſbuten, in conformity to the prophet's pro- 
miſe, was tranſported to the mountain Dunbavand or Da- 
mavand, with thirty of his guards, where they yet live in the 
moſt quiet and happy manner, the approach of all living crea- 
tures to their ſacred retreat being prevented by thick ſteams 
of ſal-armoniac iſſuing from all ſides of the mountain *. Our 
famous traveller, Sir Thomas Herbert, aſcended this moun- 
tain, and paſſed directly over it without meeting any fuch 
ſteams ; he acknowledges, however, that there are vaſt quan- 
tities of ſulphur thereon, and that in the night ſome luminous 
vapours are ſeen thereabouts, which he thinks proceed from 
90 the ſulphur *; but the learned Dr. Hyde is for the old opini- 
on, and is for attributing them rather to ſal-armoniac, but 
the doctor confeſſes, not only that the hiſtory of Baſhuten is 
| ſabulous, but that ſome ſtories of the ſame ſort related of Guſb- 
taſp are likewiſe unworthy of belief >, We may with to- 
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lerable certainty affirm, that the reign of Guſbiaſp was the 


reign of learning in Perſia. In his time flouriſhed a celebra- 
ted aſtrologer whoſe name was Gjamaſp, ſurnzmed, accord- 
ing to the oriental cuſtom, Al Hakim, i. e. the wiſe or the 
ſage. That ſuch a perſon there was, . and that he flouriſhed 
about this time, is pretty clear, but who he was ie very far 
from being certain; ſome have made him the ſon of Daniel 
the prophet e; others the counſelior of king Guſbtaſp; but 
the greater number, and thoſe too of the moſt credible wri- 
ters, ſay, that he was the brother of that prince, and not 
only ſo, but his confidant and chief miniſter d. The ſcience, 
for which he was particularly famous was aſtrology, and from 
his ſkill therein he is ſaid to have predicted the coming of the 
Meſſiah. Some treatiſes under his name are yet current in 
the eaſt, of which the reader will meet with ſome aceount' 
at the bottom of the page (R). 


Bahaman, 


« CnaLit. Surn. ap. Hype, R. vet. P. p. 385. d Misx- 
HOND. ubi ſupra. LEZBTARIxk. 1 


[R) Dr. Hyde, ſpeaking of the philoſopher mentioned in our 
text, citis a paſſage from a very antient author, having before told 
us, that this author aſſerted, there had been among the Perffans 
ten doctors of ſuch conſummate wiſdom, as the whole world could 
not boaſt the like; then he gives the autkor's words, to the ſenſe 
following: Of theſe the ſixth was Gjamaſp, an aſtrologer, who 
* was counſellor to Hytaſpes. He is the author of a book entitled, 
« Judicia Ejamaſjis, in which is contained his judgment on the 
«« planetary conjunction. And therein he gave notice, that Jeſus 
« ſhould appear, that Mohammed ſhould be born, that the Magian 
« religion ſhould be aboliſhed, &c. nor did any aſtrologer ver 
« come up to him (35). Of this book there is an Arabic vertion, 
the title of which runs thus: The book of the philoſopher Gjamaſp, 
containing judgments on the grand conjunctions of the pianels, and on the 
events produced by them. I'his verſion was made by Lali, the title 
he gave it in Arabic was A Neran at, and he publithed it A. D. 
1280. In the preface of his verſion it is ſaid, that after the times of 
Zoroaſter or Zerduſbt reigned Gaſbtaſp the fon of Labraſp, a very 
powerful prince, who poſſeſſed not only Iran but Touran and Haba- 

ſechia ; i. e. Atbiopia, that in his reign flouriſhed, in the city of 
| Balch on the borders of Choraſan, a moſt excellent phi'oſopher, 

| whoſe name was Gjama/p, author of this book, wherein is contained 
an account of all the great conjunctions of the p anets, which had 
happened before the time of this aſtrologer, and which were to 

happen in ſucceeding ages, and wherein the appearances of new 


(35) E Lib. Mug. p. 227. a> Hyde. R. wet. P. cap. xxxi. p. 385. 
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Bahaman, the ſon of Iſphendipar, ſucceeded his grand-fa- 
ther Gu/btaſ in all the mighty empire he had acquired. Be- 


fore 


- religions, and the riſe of new monarchies, were exactly ſet down. 


This author, throughout his whole piece ftiles Zerduſor, or Zoroa- 
fer, our Prophet (36). That aſtrology, by which we mean fore- 
telling future events, or pretending to foretel them, by contemp - 
lating the heavenly bodies, was a Science, if we may be allowed 
{d to call it, very early in vogue among the Perfians, might be ea- 
fily proved if this were a proper place. To fay the truth, the very 
terms in uſe among aſtrologers are irrefragable proofs of it, for 


they are moſt of them either Arabic or Perc; and for this reaſon 


_ Chaldza, the miſtreſs of our weſtern aftrology, was in antient times 


always in the poſſeſſion either of the one or the other of theſe na- 
tions. The notion of predicting the riſe and progreſs of religions 
from the grand conjunRions of the planets has been likewiſe pro- 
pagated in our weſtern parts; Cardan was a bold aſſerter of this 
doQrine, and if he did not intend it himſelf, we are pretty certain, 
that his ſcholar Vaninus actually thought of ſubverting the belief of 


the goſpe! diſpenſation, by pretending that all religions owed their 


force and predominacy to the influence of the ſtars (37). The 
modern Perfians are ſtill great votaries to this fort of knowledge; 
but they dittinguiſk between aſtronomy and aſtrology, they ſtile the 


former Elm-nejoum, i. e. the ſcience of the lars, and the latter Efte- 


Krag, i. e. the revclation of the flars ; they have, however, but 
one word to expreſs aſtronomer and aſtrologer, viz. Manegjim, 


Which is exactly equivalent to the Greek word Afrologos. Ot all 


the provinces of Perfia Cheraſar is the moſt famous for 22 


great men in that art, and in bora ſan there is a little town calle 

Genab:d, and in that town a certain family, which for 6 or 700 
years paſt has produced the moſt famous aftrologers in Perfia ; and 
the king's aſtrologer is always either a native of Genabed, or one 
brought up there. Sir John Chardin afirms, that the appointments 
in his time for theſe ſages amounted to fix millions of French livres 
per Annum, which ſhews how highly theſe ſort of people are yet eſ- 
teemed in that country. As to the notions they have of the tranſ- 
cendent ſxill of the antient profeſſors of that art, the author juſt 
now mentioned gives us a ingh'ar inſtance in the hiſtory of Alten- 
di, a Jew, who was profeſſor of judicial aſtrology at Bagdad in the 
caiiphat of 4/marmoum Againſt this 7ewtf aſtrologer all the Mo- 
bemmedans had 2 very great ſpieen ; one more hardy than the reſt 


| reſo'ved to attack his reputation, and to endeavour to diſpoſſeſs him 
of the caliph's eſteem; to this end he repaired to Bagdad, and 


finding Alleudi in the caliph's preſence, he aſked him why he took 
upon himſelf to know more in aſtrology than other people? Becauſe 
J know replied Aikendi what you know not, and you know not what 


(36) D Herbelot. Bibl. Orient. Art. Giamap. (37) In Amphi- 
I know. 
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fore we enter upon the reign of this prince, it is neceſſary 
that we ſhould ſettle his name. Afirkhond calls him as we do 


Bahaman, 


Jo. This provoked the Mohammedan doctor ſo much, that 
he would needs make a trial of his boaſted knowledge in the ſight 
of the caliph. In order to this each drew a circle about himſelf, 
and ſat down therein with his books and inſtruments. The Moba n- 
medan doctor at laſt took a piece of paper and a pen, and, after 
ſeeming to write a good dea!, folded it up, and gave it the caliph, 
deſiring Allendi to give a prof of his ſkill, by te ling what was 
written in his paper; to which the other after a little time anſwer- 
ed, You have wrote but two words in your paper, one is the name 
of a plant, the other of dn animal. The caliph opening the pa- 
per found this to be true. And this adventure ſpread the fame of 
Alkend; throughout all the eaſt. It happened there was then reſi- 


dent in the college at Balch a young ſtudent of bright parts, who 
had been ſcholar [to the Hohammedan ſage, over whom Altendi had 


triumphed. He was ſo much piqued at the diſhonour done his ma- 
ſer, that as ſoon as he heard this ſtory he bought himſelf a poignard, 


and took a journey of twelve hundred Exz/i/5 miles from Balch to 


Bagdad on purpoſe to murder A/tendi. When he arrived at this 
laſt- mentioned city, he inquired the time when Allendi taught in 
. the public ſchools, which when he had learned, he went thither 


with his poignard under his gown, as if he had been a ſtudent 
come to hear him. A/kends was in the midſt of his lecture when he 


entered the room, but he immediately made a full top, and turn- 
ing his eyes on this ſtranger, addreſſed him thus; I know who you 


are, and to what purpoſe you come Your name is Auma 


(the true orthography is Abu Ma Shar) and you will become one 
of the greateſt aſtrologers of your time; but then you muſt lay a 
fide the bloody deſign which brought you hither, and you mult 
throw into the midit of the ſchool that poignard which you carried 
on purpoſe to kill me. Albumaxar {truck at thi ſpeech, firſt threw 
down his poignard, and then himie!f, at the feet of Aliendi; 
thenceforward he applied himſelf ſtrictiy to the ſtudy of aſtrology, 
and became, as that ſage had predicted, wonderfuily famous, be- 
ing known to the learned world by the name of A/bumazar of P1/ch 


« Ezra, there ariſeth upon the face of the fign Virgo a beautiful 
4 maiden, ſhe holding two ears of corn in her hand, and a child 
« in her arms, ſhe feedeth him, and Igiveth him tucl, &c. This 
« maiden, faich Abumaxar, we call Adrened:fa, the pure virgin. 


S- 


(38) Chardin. Yoyag. tom, iii. 5. 203. | 
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Bahaman, and ſays, that he had two ſurnames, the one Di- 
razdeſt, i. e. long-hand, becauſe his right hand was longer 
than his left, and the other Ard/hir on this account; when 
his mother was big with this ſon, there came a great aſtrologer 
to the court of Gu/htafp his grandfather, and addrefling him- 
ſelt to Iſphendiyar, preſented him a ſmall baſket, which he 
told him was for the uſe of the ſon that ſhould be born to him, 
upon opening it there was found a veſſel full of milk and a 


little flour, the perſon who brought it alledging by way of 


excuſe, that his circuraſtances did not allow him to bring any 
thing better. //þhendiyar and his ſpouſe were ſo much ſatis- 
fied with the preſent, that they took from thence the name of 
their ſon, Ard ſignifying Flour, and Shir Milk, in their an- 


cient language; hence it came to paſs, that this prince was 
better known by his ſurnames than by his proper name, being 


generally called in the oriental hiſtories Ardſbir Dirazdeft, 


and by the Greeks Artaxerxes Longimanus. He is repreſented 


by Mirkhond as one of the wiſeſt and beſt princes that ever 


ſwayed a ſceptre ; he was ſo ſolicitous for the impartial diſtri- 


bution of juſtice to all his ſubjects, that he ſent ſome favou- 


rites of his own privately into the courts of all his governors, 
that they might bring him exact informations of their behavi- 


our; and when the time of their governments was expired, 
he ſent for them into his preſence, and either rewarded and 
commended their virtues, or elſe puniſhed what they had dene 


_ amiſs according to the nature of the offence. In a year after 
his acceſhon to the throne, he ſummaned the ſtates of his 


kingdom, whom he addreſſed in terms full lof tenderneſs and 


love; he told them, that he had aſſumed the regal dignity, not 


| «+ She bringeth up a child in a place which is called Arie (the He- 


« brew land) and the child's name is called Fif (Fe/us). This 
«© was enough to make Albertus Magnus believe that our Saviour 


„ Chriſt was born in Virgo, and therefore cardinal Alliac erecting 


our Lord's nativity by his deſcription, caſteth this fign into the 
« horoſcope. But that was not the meaning of Albumazar. His 
«© meaning was (ſaith friar Bacon) Quod beata Virgo nata fuit, 
** quando ſol fuit in Virgine, & ita habetur fignatum in Calendario, 
„ quod nutriet filium ſuum in terra Hebrzorum. That the ſaid 


« wirgin was born, the ſun being in that ſign, as alſo we have it ſet 


« down in the calendar, and that ſhe was to bring up her ſon in the 
Hebrew land (39). The reader is to obſerve, that Abumaxar 
wrote expreſly from the antient Perſic aſtrologers, it may be from 
the very works of Cjamaſp, which induced this note. 


(39) Ar. Foln Gregory's notes-on various paſſages of ſcripture, p. 
TT. | 


to 
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to gratify his own ambition, but to do good to them ; he there- 
fore intreated them, if they knew any wrong ſteps he had ta- 
ken, or any vices that he had, which were detrimental to the 
public, that they would freely cenſure and reprove them ; nay, 
if they held him utterly unworthy of the empire, he exhorted 
them to depoſe him, for he ſaid, that kings ought to 
be public bleflings, and that ſuch as were not ſo ought 
not to wear the title. The ſtates, after highly commending 
the king's zeal, and receiving from him whatever they deſired, 
ſeparated, and going into their reſpective provinces, carried 
with them the higheſt ſentiments of duty and reſpect for ſo 
deſerving a prince, Araſpir or Bahaman took care to repair 
all the cities, fire-temples, and public edifices, which, during 
the wars in Iran, had either been beaten down, or through Z 
the injuries of time had fallen to decay ; this being done, and 
his empire every where in a flouriſhing condition, he thought 
it a proper time to revenge the death of his father, and to 
reunite the provinces of Sigjiſtan and Kabul to his eſtates ; and 
to this end he raiſed a conſiderable army, and marched into 
the territories of Ruſlan, whither he was no ſooner come, 
than he was informed, that this great warrior was dead, but 
that his ſon Feramorz had taken poſſeſſion of his government, 
and was marching to oppoſe him with a great army. The 
king of Perſia, being deſirous that the war ſhould have a 
ſpeedy determination, did not decline a battle, in which he had 
all the ſucceſs he could defire, the enemy being entirely de- 
feated, and Feramorx killed upon the ſpot. He took likewiſe 
Zal-zer, the father of Ru/tan, priſoner, and returned tri- 
umphantly into Perſia, after obliging the inhabitants of thoſe | 
provinces to acknowledge him for their lawful lord. Afirthond 
gives us a very extraordinary account of the death of Ru/tan, 
which happened a little before this war commenced ; he had, 
according to this hiſtorian, a brother whoſe name was Chajal, 
whom he ſent to collect his revenues in Labul, where it ſo 
happened, that Chajal fell deſperately in love with the gover- 
nor's daughter, who was a woman of moſt accompliſhed 
beauty and of the rareſt qualifications ; the governor, obſer- 
ving how much the young man was ſmitten, gave him all the 
interruption poſſible in his amour, until he promiſed to do 
for him whatever he deſired, provided he might have his daugh- 
ter; Chajal having promiſed this, the governor propoſed to 
tim the putting of his brother into his hands, that he might 
ſecure to himſelf the abſolute potleſſion of his own territories 
by putting him to death, to which Chajal, for the ſake of his 
miſtreſs, aſſented. On his return home, diſcourſing with his 


brother, he informed him, that the governor of Kabs!, whom 
he 
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he truſted ſo much, was indeed a very tyrant, and grievouſly 
oppreſſed the people under his juriſdiction. Ruſfan, highly 
inflamed at this, threatened to put that governor to death, 
and to. extirpate his family, to which end he aſſembled his for- 
ces; but his brother, laying hold of the predominant quality 
of vanity, which was always prevalent in Ruſtan's temper, 
perſuaded him, that his preſence alone was ſufficient to fright 
the governor of Kabul into ſubmiſſion, whereupon he ſet out, 
attended only by a friend and this treacherous brother. As 
ſoon as they arrived in the neighbourhood of Kabu!, the gover- 
nor with a very few of his attendants came and made his 
ſubmiſſion, and moſt humbly beſought Ru/fan's pardon, 
which Ruſtan having given him, the governor entreated, 
him to reſt that night at his houſe, which was but a ſmall dil. 


tance from them; when they came near its gates, Chajal rode 


on his brother's right, and the governor on his left, when on 
a ſudden the ground gave way, and Ruſtan and his horſe fell 
into a deep pit, which had been prepared for him, and fo art- 
fully covered with earth and leaves, that. he did not perceive 
it. Nuſtan, being appriſed of their treachery, intreated one 
of the governors attendants to give bim a bow and arrows, 


that he might not be devoured alive by wild beaſts; the man 


touched with his misfortunes, put them immediately into his 
hands, whereupon Ru/tan drawing the bow with all his 


| ſtrength, let fly two arrows with fuch dexterity, that he ſtruck 


the treacherous governor and his perfidious brother each to his 
heart, dying a little after himſelf of the wounds he received 
on his fall. Such, if we yield an implicit belief to the Perſſan 
hiſtorians, was the end of this mighty warrior, the glory and 

ſupport of his country and of its kings; but we ſhall ſhew 
in the note below, that this ſtory of the life and adventures 


of Ruffan muſt not be underſtood exactly as they have 


related it (S). After the reduction of ene provinces for- 
merly 

8 The title of this ſection is the hiſtory of Perſia, according to the 
oriental writers. It is therefore our duty to report whatever we 
find in authentic hiſtorians ; but it does not follow, that we muſt. 
either believe onrſeives, or obtrude on our readers, all things con- 


_ tained in them for matters of fact. We are as ſenſible as the moſt 


inveterate critics can be, that there is much of fable perhaps in the 
beſt „ hiſtorians, and it is not impoſlible, that we may ſome- 
time e their meaning. For example, we know that 

raſiab, "king of Touran, matt have lived ſeveral hundred years, if 
what we have ſet down in our hiſtory be true, or elſe for a long ſe- 
ries of years the princes of that conntry were ſtiled Apherafiab, as. 
the kings of Egypt were called Pharaoh, and the kings of the Phz- 


Hines were intituled Abimelech. But then hs * 1 


— 
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merly held by the hero we have juſt now mentioned, Baha- 


man, or Ardſhir, extended his empire on all fides ; ſome hiſ- 
| torians 


as to Raſfan. His father Zal- ner lived to be carried away priſoner 
by Bahaman, of whoſe reign we are now ſpeaking, he muſt then 
have been near ſeven hundred years old, and Ruffan, who was lately 
dead, muſt have been greatly upwards of fix hundred ; theſe are 
incredible things, and «ke Wor we muſt ſuppoſe, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the Perfian hiſtorians ſpeak all as of one man, there was a 
ſucceſſion of heroes in that family, who were hereditary governors 
of the province of Sigjifar, and called from their famous anceſtor 
Ruſtan. Something of this ſort we meet with in ſcripture, where 
not only two kings of Gerar are called Abimelech, but both the 
_ captains of their hoſt are ſtiled Phico/ (40). What renders our 
conjecture ſtill the more probable is, that the provinces gover- 
ned by this family took their name, which is more likely to have 


happened after a ſucceſſion of governors, than in the time of one 
man. We mention this merely to prevent a ſuſpicion, that we ſwal- 
low without conſideration all that oriental writers have delivered. 


When we ſhall have cloſed our hiſtory of the Perfian kings, natives 
of that country, we ſhall, as we have promiſed, give a large ac- 
count of the chronology of theſe times, and make it as intelligible 
as we can. In the mean time, let us add a few circumſtances, which 


we have not had occafion to inſert in the text, as to the family of 


which we were juſt now ſpeaking. The author of the Gu/ifar 
tells us, that Zal. æer gave his fon Ruſfan this caution, Newer deſ- 
piſe an enemy, however impotent he may ſeem at preſent, for a fiream, 
aubich will ſcarce bear a ſtra at its ſource, grows in its courſe ftrong 
enough to carry away a camel and its burden (41). We have frequently 


taken notice of the mighty encomiums beſtowed by the oriental ro- 


mance writers on our hero Ruſfan. Of all his exploits none, howe- 
ver, furniſhes them with ſo much room to expatiate on, as his two 


days combat with Ipbendiyar. Theſe ftories were ſo pleaſant in 


themſelves, ſo agreeably embelliſhed by thoſe who took them for 
their theme, that they gave no ſmall interruption to Mohammed in 
his ſettling his new religion. It ſeems there was one Næſer who had 
been in Perfia about his concerns as a merchant, and there picked 
up the relation of Ruſfans combats with Iſphendiyar, he vehemently 
oppoſed Mohammed, and laughed at his prerended miſtion, and che 


better to carry his point, he diverted the people with theſe ftories, 


which had ſuch an affect, that when Hohammed brought them a new 
chapter of the Koran, they would frequently cry out, This is an old 
fory; there is no great matter in this ; it is not half fo pleaſant as the 
Fories of Neſſer, which provoked the pretended prophet very much; 
and put him upon curſing this Naſſer violently as an enemy to God 


(40) Genel. xxi. 22, xxvi. 26. (41) D' Herbelot. Bibl. Ori- 
eat, Ard. Zal. | | | 
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torians ſay, that Kireſh, i. e. Cyrus, was his governor in 
Babylon ; but this is a palpable miſtake grounded on a real 
fact, viz. the great kindneſs which this prince expreſſed for 
the Fews ; ſome have reported, that his mother was of that 
nation; however it was, we may be aſſured, that he had a 
very great regard for the choſen people, and did them great 
kindnefſes. This prince had a ſon whoſe name was Saſſan, a 
man much addicted to learning, and efpecially to aſtrology, 
whence it came to paſs, that either through his own mo- 
deſty he pretended not to the empire, or was precluded there- 
from by his father on account of his ſtudious life, which that 


active prince thought incompatible with the duties of a ſove- 


reign ; however it was, hiſtorians are agreed that he did not 
ſucceed, nor did pretend to the ſucceſſion on the demiſe of 
his father, but led contentedly, a private life, though his de- 
ſcendants afterwards recovered the kingdom, as will be ſhewn 
in the next period of our Perſian hiſtory from oriental hiſto- 
rians. After a long and glorious reign, wherein he ſo far 
extended his dominions, that ſome will have his ſurname of 
Dirazdeft derived from thence, Bahaman or Aradſbir died, 
and left his empire to his wife Homai, whom ſome writers 
alſo affirm to have been his daughter, and who at the time 
of his deceaſe was big with child. The favourite ſaying of 


and the true religion (42). It is to theſe ſtories of Ne/er's, and to | 
the behaviour of the people thereupon, that Mohammed alludes in 
the following paſſage of his Koran: There is with God great 


reward for the righteous. O ye that believe, if ye fear God, 


he ſhall remove your enemies far from you, and pardon your fins, 


his goodness is infinite. The wicked have conſpired againſt thee 


to puniſh and ſlay thee, or drive thee from Aecca; but God hath 
rendered their conſpiracy ineffectual, he knoweth all the defi | 
„ of conipirators. When his mirac'es were related to them and 


his commandments taught them, they ſaid we have heard them; 


we had aid the like things, had we fo inclined ; it is but a ſong 
and a iable of od men: Remember thou how they ſaid, My 
God, if what Mahomet declareth be true, cauſe a ſhower of flint 
*« ſtones to ſall upon us, and rigorouſly-chaſtiſe us; he ſhall not 
« chaſtiſe them when thou art with them, neither when they beg 

Fardon of him; who is he that is able to hinder God to puniſh 
them? They are not in his grace when they hinder true be- 
levers to enter the temple of Mecca, he protecteth only ſuch 
as have his fear before his eyes, but moſt of them underſtand it 
not. Their prayers are very light, they go hand in hand in 


the temple, but ſhall one day feel the puniſhment of God be- 
cauie of their iniquity (43). = 


(42) Ibid. Art. Alcoran. (43) Karan. cap. Alfan, i. e. Of the * 
| | ” 
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this prince was, That the gate of a king ought never to be 1 
but 
Homai or Khamani, about five months after her acceſſion Homai, 
to the throne, brought forth a ſon of wonderful beauty. Ac- - 
_ cording to the cuſtom of thoſe times, the aſtrologers were 
conſulted as to the fortune of this young prince. They, it 
ſeems, were unanimouſly of opinion, that his fate would by 
no means correſpond with his face, but on the contrary he 
would bring great misfortunes on his country as well as him- 
ſelf, for which reaſon they adviſed that he ſhould be imme- 
diately deſtroyed. The tenderneſs of a mother would not 
permit Homai to follow their counſels, and yet her love for 
her country extended ſo far, that ſhe determined at any rate 
to prevent his bringing on it thoſe miſchiefs the aſtrologers 
had threatened. With this view ſhe cauſed a little wooden 
ark or cheſt to be made, and having put the child in it, co- 
vered him with precious ſtones, and then ſuffered the veſſel to 
ſail down the G:hon or Oxus. The floating cradle came at 
laſt within the view of a poor man waſhing linen, who was 
by trade a dyer. He ftruck with the novelty of beholding 
2 a Cheſt on the water, took pains to draw it on ſhore, and 
was mightily ſurpriſed on finding therein a child with things 
of ſuch value, not doubting but it was the deſcendant of 
ſome great family. He carried it with the precious ſtones 
which were in the cradle with it to his wife; who, concur- 
ring with him in opinion that it was the fon of ſome perſon 
of diſtinction, bred it up with as much tenderneſs and care 
as if it had been her own; the dyer giving him the name of 
Darab, from the vehicle in which and the element wherein 
he was found; Dar ſignifying a wooden veſſel, and Ab water. 
When this child was grown up to ſuch an age as required 
its learning ſome trade, the dyer would willingly have 
taught him his own; but the boy ſhewed a viſible reluctance 
thereto, and appeared to have a ſtrong genius for war. The 
good old man who had brought him up, far from checking 
his inclinations, ſtrained his abilities to the utmoſt to furniſh 
the young Darab with an equipage neceſſary to his ſerving 
in the army, then raiſed for the reduction of Raumeſtan, into 
which the young hero readily went. This war was of no 
very long continuance, but Darab performed therein ſuch 
extraordinary feats of arms, that they rung through the 
whole army ; wherein, though the flower of the Perſu lan no- 
bility had ſerved, yet none had attained to ſo high a ieputs- | 
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tion as this unknown youth. At their return therefore from 
the war, the commander in chief reported ſuch favourable 
things of him to the queen his miſtreſs, that ſhe would needs 
ſee him. Darab upon this was introduced into the royal 
preſence, where, after ſome diſcourſe about the war and the 
great things he had done therein, the queen demanded of 
him what was his name, and who were his father and mo- 


ther. He anſwered as to the firſt, that his name was Dar- 


ab, but that as to his parents he was able to ſay nothing ; 


that the perſons he lived with, and whom he acknowledged 
for his father and mother, were a dyer and his wife ; that 


the man had taken him out of the water, where he floated 


in a little cheſt, and that from thence they had given him 


the name of Darab. The queen, having conſidered and in- 
quired into this ſtory, owned him for her ſon, and declared 
him her ſucceſſor with the general approbation of her peo- 
ple f. This princeſs, all the oriental writers who ſpeak of 
her agree, had a prodigious capacity, and was wonderfully 
careful in ordering all things for the good of her people. 
Above all things ſhe ſtudied the 2dorning of the glorious ca- 
pital of her dominions Ifachr; to this end ſhe erected àa noble 
palace therein, the ruins of which are glorious even to this 


day, and are the ſame which the Perfrans call Chilminar, 


and is the palace of Perſepol;is, We will not take upon us 
to affirm, that theſe authors are in the right, but we may 
ſafely ſay, that, in all human probability, this palace was 


built about this time; and the reaſon which the eaſtern writ- 


ers aſſign for queen Hemar's chooſing to erect it here is nei- 


ther abſurd nor incredible ; they alledge, that Guſbtaſp hav- 


ing erected ſeveral Pyræa or Fire-temples, and cut for him- 
ſelf and for his ſucceſſors ſuperb tombs in the rock which lies 
behind this palace, Homai was tempted to build a royal houſe 

in their neighbourhood, that all theſe marks of Perſian mag- 
nificence might appear together, and ſet off each other; to 


her alfo are attributed ſeveral other monuments of a royal 


mind and a deep defire of fame, ſuch as a multitude of pyra- 


mids, ſmaller but not unlike thoſe in Egypt, ſcattered through- 
out all Pee, and every where overturned by the ſoldiers 


of Alecander the Great. This princeſs is likewiſe ſaid to 


have built a city called Semrim or Semirah, whence a famous 


Perſian author hath been led to think, that the Homai of the 
Perftarns was the Semiramis of the Greeks ; but in this per- 
haps there is more of criticiſm than ſolidity . The author 


f MizxyonD. Hiſt. ſeR. xvili. D'HszziLor. Artic. Homal. 
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df another Perfian chronicle is ſo far from thinking her ei- 
ther the Semiramis of the Greeks, or ſo famous a queen of 
Perſia as other authors make her, that he has totally omitted 
her name in his hiſtory of the Perſian monarchs of the dy- 
naſty of the Kainites > Mirkond, however, aflures us, that 


ſhe reigned thirty two years, and then reſigned the crown to 
her ſon Darab (T). | 


b TARIXCOZIDEN. | Mixxnowd. ubi ſupra. 


(T) The oriental hiſtories mention various queens who flouriſh 
ed and did great things in their reſpective countries, and yet are 
little known to us in the weſt. If we conſider what the Perfian 
hiſtorians ſay of her building the 28 palace at achr, we ſhall 
find it not ſo improbable as at firſt ſight it may ſeem. We have 
_ſhewn(before from authorities of all kinds, that in the reign of 
 Cu/taſp arts and ſciences flouriſhed exceedingly in Pera; his 
22 and ſucceſſor Bahaman mult have carried them ſtill higher, 
for he was very ſucceſsful in all his wars, and after he had finiſhed 
them applied himſelf to the adorning his country with ſtately 
buildings, as Mirkhond expreſsly informs us. That his widow 
therefore, who was alſo a potent and ſucceſsful princeſs, ſhould en- * 
deavour to eſtabliſh her fame by erecting ſo magnificent a pile. 
has nothing in it unlikely or incredible; ſhe might adorn this 
new-raiſed palace of hers with the ſpoils brought by her immedi- 
ate predeceſſors out of Egypt and Sria; and as to the grand pro- 
| Cefſion which yet appears on the walls of that palace, if one might 
be indulged to conjecture, why may it not be ſuppoſed to repre- 
ſent the homage paid to Bahamarn or Ard/ir by the ſtates of Per- 
Aa, when he aſſembled them in the firſt year of his reign, and ſub- 
mitted his conduct, and even his qualifications for the royal dig- 
nity, to their cenſure ? That he did this, #/:r459nd affirms, and 
that they were profuſe in their expreſſions of gratitude and loyalty 
on that occaſion. What more noble tranſaction could this princeſs 
| chooſe, than this recognition of her huſband's right touis crown, 
from virtue as well as deſcent, by a generous and wiſe people. 
Bat let this proceſſion be what it will, it may as well be placed 
here as any-where elſe, and till the learned by dint of their en- 
quiries and criticiſms can furniſh us with a better account, we may 
as well accept of this from the Perſian hiſtorians. As to the modern 
Perſians, they, as we have here before obſerved, ſpeak very ten- 
derly on this head; and if we bar their tales of king Solomon and 
the fairies, have nothing to offer againſt queen Homai's being the 
founder of that ſtupendous fabric, the ruins of which are now cal- 
led Chilminar, i. e. forty pillars, though, if we may truſt Dr. Hyde, 
its old Per/ic name was Hazar:ſutun, i e. a theuſand columns (4.4). 


(44) H. R. Vet. P. cap. xxlii. p. 304. | 
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Darab, as we have already heard, was educated by a poor 
dyer, or fuller, who teok of him all the care that could be 
expected from a man in his low condition. It is reported by 
a Perſian writer, that the young Darab, being one day at 
the water-ſide with his ſuppoſed father, addreſſed himſelf thus 
to the dyer: I ſhould be very glad if you would tell me 
<« the truth as to my birth, for I begin to imagine, from the 
* averſion I have to this buſineſs, and from my contempt 
6. of all manual labour, that I am not really your ſon, as you 


& have hitherto made me believe. Whoever, ſaid the 


<&. dyer, beheld a ruby and ſuppoſed it dropt from a common 
* ſtone, might conceive that a youth of your ſhining parts 


<< was what till this time you have paſſed for, the ſon of a 


<« fuller.” <4 Whatever my parts may be, returned Darab, 
I ſhould be much pleaſed to hear, without either allego- 
„ ries or metaphors, who I am to ſuppoſe myſelf, and whe- 
<< ther that ſpirit of ambition which I feel in my breaſt ought 
© to be checked or cheriſhed ; upon this the honeft old man 
<« related to him all he knew, which as ſoon as Darab heard, 
<< he demanded the jewels, and having received them went 
directly to the army, and applying himſelf to the com- 


«© mander in chief, told him all that his reputed ' father had 
related. The general was at that very time about to 


give battle to the Greeks, he therefore gave no anſwer to Da- 


rab, but adviſed him to keep his own counſel, and to ſerve 
the queen valiantly in the approaching engagement. Which 


inſtructions of his he exactly purſued, and behaved with ſuch 
prudence and vivacity in the battle, that the general gave 


_ Eaſy credit to what he had told him, and, on his return from 


the war, preſented him to the queen, and gave it as his opi- 
nion that he was her ſon. Which of theſe ſtories is true, or 


which comes neareſt the truth, we pretend not to determine. 
All hiftorians agree, that he aſcended the throne as the fon 
of Bahaman or Ardſbir, and that he gave the higheſt proofs 


of his royal deſcent by his wiſe and gentle adminiſtration. 
His valour had been ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed before he aſcend- 


ed the throne, he ſuffered it not to ruſt after he aſſumed the 


royal dignity ; for at the ſame time he loved juſtice, and took 


care to have it exactly adminiſtred throughout all his wide 


dominions ; he was likewiſe a munificent patron of arts and 


ſciences, eaſy of addreſs, eloquent in ſpeech, and one of the 
moſt humane princes that ever ſwayed a ſceptre. On ſome 


account or other he found it neceſſary to turn his arms on 
Filikous, that is Philip, king of Macedon ; at firſt by his cap- 


' tains, and at laſt in perſon with ſuch ſucceſs, that Philip, 


being 
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being driven to extremities, was obliged to accept ſuch terms 

as Darab thought fit to impoſe ; and they were theſe; that 
the king of Macedon ſhould pay yearly the ſum of forty thou- 
ſand pieces of gold by way of tribute, and ſhould give his 
daughter, one of the hand ſomeſt princeſſes in Greece to Darab 
for a wife, which was accordingly done. The very firſt night 
that Darab paſſed with his new ſpouſe, he found her breath 
ſo offenſive, * he reſolved to ſend her back to her father, 

notwithſtanding that, as ſome writers ſay, ſhe was with 
child. After the Macedonian war was over, Darab applied 

himſelf wholly to the arts of peace, and to the ſettling ſuch 
things as were ſtill in diſorder, and inventing new methods 
for giving eaſe and ſatisfaction to his ſubjects. Amongſt other 
wiſe and glorious acts of this good prince, the ſettling poſts 
throughout all Perfia is particularly recorded, which he exe- 
cuted with ſuch ſkill, that he had news brought him from 
every corner of his empire, by couriers ſetting out regularly 


twice a day. He was the founder of a pleaſant and beautiful 


city in proper Perſia on which he beſtowed his name, calling 
it Darabgerd, i.e. Mount” Darab, in the middle of which 
roſe a hill in ſhape of a tent or a pavilion, and without its 
walls lay a circle of hills, producing falt of various colours, 
tranſported from thence into all the provinces of Perſia; he 


likewiſe erected another city called Nhourch, and after a reign 


of four years, according to Mirkhond *, of fourteen, ſays 


another writer I, and of twelve, ſays a third en, he died 


n lamented, and left the crown to his ſon (V). 


1 Hiſt. ſect. xix. I TAxlxxnx MonTECEBRK. Las- 
TARIKH. SR | | 


(V)Itis 1 no bad caution to an hiſtorian, that in his 
writings he ſhould forget his country, or rather, that he ſhould lay 


afide that partiality which a man naturally has for his country ; the 
| Perfian hiſtorians, as we have ſaid in our text, repreſent Darab 


moralizing in his laſt moments, and reading a lecture on the viciſh- 


tudes of this world with his expiring breath, cloſing all with paſ- 
fionate intreaties, that Alexander would uſe his ſubjects kindly, and 
take his daughter Rou/chengh to wife. Who can avoid admiring a 
prince, ſo truly a prince, even in the fight of death? The Greek 


| writers on the other hand make Darius moralize too, but then it is 


in favour of their hero; he was ſo ſtruck with the virtues of the 
Macedonian, that he yielded to him his ſceptre rather with admira- 
tion than diſguſt. Let us hear what Plutarch puts into the mouth 
of Darius on this ſubject, and we ſhall be conſtrained to own, that 
the defire of making all facts contribute as far as poſſible to the 


gory 
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Darab the ſecond, or the younger, ſurnamed Darab Ku- 
cbel, came very young to the crown, and what was much 
worſe, came to it without any of the qualities of a prince ; 
he was of an ill diſpoſition, haughty, brutal, falſe and cruel, 
properties which rendered him in a ſhort time hateful to his 
people, and obnoxious to his neighbours. The Perſians, 
unuſed to ſuch treatmentz entered into private negotiations 
with A/cander, the fon of Filikous, that is Alexander the 
Great, the ſon of Philip, whom many of the Perfian writers 
believe to have been the ſon of Darab the firſt by the daugh- 
ter of Filikous, whom he ſent back becauſe of her ftinking 
breath, and perſuaded him to enter Perſia with an army, 
promiſing him to join with him as ſoon as he arrived with 


a force ſufficient to protect them, and to put him in poſſeſ- 


glory of one's country is not peculiar to Pas writers, Plutarch, 
having long expatiated on the virtues of Alexander, tells us, that 
Darius was a long time of opinion that he owed his ſucceſſes to for- 
tune; but when he underſtood the truth, he ſaid, Well, I do not 
yet perceive the condition of the P. ans fo deplorable, ſince the 
« world can never tax us now with imbecility or effeminacy, whoſe 


fate it was to be vanquiſhed by ſuch a perſon. Therefore my 


* prayers ſhall be to the gods for his proſperity, and that he may 


4 ſtill be victorious in war, to the end that in well doing I may 


I ſurpaſs Alexander. For my emulation and ambition lead me in 


* point of honour to ſhew myſelf more cordial and friendly than 


* he. If then the father have otherwiſe determined of me and 
mine, O Fupiter, preſerver of the Perfians, and you his equal 


„ deities, to whom the care of kings belong, hear your ſuppliant, 


and ſuffer none but Alexander to fit upon the throne of Cyrus 


(45). One may ſafely ſay, that there is as juſt ground to ſuſ- 
pect this paſſage of forgery as any of the romantic ſtories in the 
Per fian authors. Darius worſhipped no God but the true God; 
he was utterly unacquainted with the Jupiter of the Greeks ; and it 
does not appear, that even after Alexander conquered Perfia, he 
eſtabliſhed the ſuperſtitions of the Greeks there. That Darizs 
might recommend his kingdom or his daughter to Alexander, or 
that he might intreat him to uſe his ſubjects well, is credible ; but 
that Darius fell in love with the virtues of an enemy, who came 
unprovoked to lay waſte his empire, is a ſtroke of Greek eloquence 
which may pleaſe us well enough in an oration, but can hardly be 


digeſted for hiſtory. We muſt therefore bear with the Perſians as 


well as the Greeks, ſeek trath in the writings of one as well as the 
other, receive her kindly as oft as we find her, and not charge one 
peopie more than another with concealing or diſguiſing her to 
ſerve a turn. IR oY OT 

(45) Plutarch de fortuna Altxand, P . 
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ſion of an empire, of which they held Darab to be unworthy. 


As a pretence for making war, they adviſed Aſcander to re- 
. fuſe payment of the tribute which his father had agreed to 

ſend annually into Perſia; and with theſe negotiations the 
king of Macedon readily fell in. Darab, finding that Aſ- 


cander did not ſend his tribute as uſual, ſent an ambaſſador to 


demand it ; to whom Aſcander anſwered, that thoſe who 


paid tribute in his country were dead; but others ſay, that the 


pieces of gold in which the tribute was payable, being called 
by a name which ſignified at once a piece of corn and an egg, 


Aſcander anſwered Darab's ambaſſador in deriſion, when he 


demanded a mighty ſum of gold for the tribute in arrear, that 
the bird which had laid thoſe e 


ggs was flown into another 
world, alluding to his father's death, who had burdened his 


ſubjects with this tribute. This anſwer terribly provoked 


Darab, who, to ſhew at once his reſentment and contempt + 


of ſo weak an enemy, ſent a ſecond ambaſſador with a harſh 
meſſage, accompanied with a preſent, more expreſſive of his 
maſter's ſentiments than any ſpeech or letter could have 
been; this preſent was a little caſquet, containing a dibble, 


or planting ſtick, a bag full of ſmall ſtones, and another full 
of ſmall coin; the firſt to intimate that he was young and in- 


confiderate, and that he had better employ himſelf in his 
gardens than in matters of ſtate; the ſecond ſhewing the 
power and ſtrength of the Perſian nation; and the third their 
riches ; the whole implying, that it was a raſh, imprudent 


thing, for ſuch a petty prince as he to oppoſe ſo great and 


powerful a monarch. However, this ambaſſador with his 
preſent found Aſcander on the point of going into the field, 
and had therefore no opportunity of carrying back to his maſter 
any anſwer. The troops of the king of Macedon were not 
very numerous, but they were all choſen men, ſuch as were 
valiant in their perſons, and at the ſame time enured to hard- 


ſhips. On his entering 4a he met with little oppoſition, 


partly through the hatred which the people had conceived 
againſt Darab, and partly from the generoſity of Aſcan- 


der's behaviour, who treated them not as enemies, but 
ſubjects. When he arrived in Armenia, he received a let- 
ter from Darab, wherein that monarch pretended great 


concern for his welfare, adviſed him not to hazard a battle, 
but rather to conſent to a peace while it was yet in his power, 
adding ſome menaces at the cloſe. Aſcander returned him for 
anſwer, that empires were beſtowed by God alone, who 


changed them as he thought proper. After this he continu- 


ed his march till he entered the province of Aderbayagjan, 
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where he defeated one of Darad's captains, who endeavoured 


to oppoſe his paſſage; and having done this he advanced into 
Ghilan ; this province, according td Mirkhond, was in old 
times a flouriſhing kingdom, called by its inhabitants End/afet, 
i. e. the bite Indies, in alluſion to the beauty of the coun- 
try, which is far preferable to that of the Indies properly ſo 


called; its ſituation alſo being remarkably happy by reaſon 


of the Caſpian ſea on one ſide, and their eaſy correſpondence 
with Tartary, Perſia, and Armenia lying round them. This 
country Aſcander quickly ſubdued ; from thence he marched 


into the heart of Pera, where, in the province properly 


called by that name, Darab met him with a prodigious ar- 


my; after an obſtinate and bloody battle, Aſcander carried 


the victory, and Darab was forced to fly, leaving his camp, 
his wives, and his daughters in the power of the victor. In 
their flight the Perſians met with a river, wherein many en- 


| tering heedlefly were drowned ; at laſt a ford was diſcovered, 


through which Darab, attended by the principal perſons 


in his army, paſſed; but the ſoldiers who followed him 


crowding one another, the weakeſt were thrown down, and 


| periſhed miſerably in the water. As ſoon as the king was 


come to a place of fafety he ſent once more ambaſladors to 


Aſcander to treat of peace, offering in caſe he would ſend 


back his wives and daughters, and retire with his troops back 


to Greece, he would renounce all right of tribute, and make 


ſome other conceſſions ; at the ſame time that he entered 
into this treaty, he diſpatched ambaſſadors alſo to the kings 


of India and Machereh, intreating them to yield him aſſiſt- 
| nce, that he might be able to drive the Gree+ out of his 


dominions; which they furniſhed with ſuch readineſs, that in 
a ſhort time he had an army on foot more numerous and po- 


tent than that which he had loſt. As for Aſcander, he 
treated the offers made him by Darab with deriſion, mak- 
ing all the haſte he could to engage the Perſian forces a ſe- 


cond time, notwithſtanding he was well informed of the 
great reinforcements they had received. It was not long be- 
fore he brought him to a battle, in which the Greet gained 


another complete victory, Darab flying with a few of his 


captains to a ſtrong fortreſs, where, before he could well re- 
collect himſelf, ſome of his own ſubjects moſt treacherouſly 


put him to death; that is, they gave him ſeveral mortal 


wounds with -their poignards, and then fled to the camp of 
Aſcander, leaving their unhappy prince weltering in his blood. 
Aſcander no ſooner received the news, than he went with 
the utmoſt expedition to Darab's fortreſs, and found him 
in his laſt agonies, which ſight ſo touched the Greet, that, 

- melting 


; 
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melting into tears and holding up his hands to heaven, he 
proteſted, he had neither knowledge of, nor pleaſure in, fo 
execrable a deed. The dying king expreſſed great ſatisfaction 
thereat, aſſured him, that he thoroughly believed all he ſaid, 
beſought him to chaſtiſe the traitors by whoſe hands he died, 


and intreated him to eſpouſe his daughter Rouſchengh, and 


not to put the ſeveral provinces of the empire under the di- 
rection of ſtrangers, with all which Aſcander promiſed to 


comply. Then Darab, after making many pitiful complaints 


of the miſery of human life and the inconſtancy of fortune, 
all of which are repeated by Mirꝶbond, yielded up the ghoſt 
after a reign of fourteen years. Thus far we have followed 
for the moſt part the author laſt mentioned. An author 
mentioned at the bottom of the page informs us, that, in 
compliance with Darab's laſt requeſt, Aſcander or Alexander 


appointed for the governors of Perfa natives of that coun- 


try; but that afterwards he had it in his head to have chang- 


ed this diſpoſition, and to have appointed Greeks in their 


room; but that Ariſtotle, whom this writer calls his vizier, 


adviſed him to leave things as they ſtood, and not to remove a- 


ny of the Perſian lords, to whom he had given the direction of 


provinces a. It is very certain, that this circumſtance is not, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, agreeable to truth: Ariſtotle neither accom- 
panied Alexander in his expedition, nor took upon him to 
dictate to him in matters of ſtate, except in general terms; 


otherwiſeecit is not at all improbable, that he would have 
given him the advice mentioned by this author, fince it 


would evidently have contributed to the keeping of the peo- 
ple quiet and eaſy; and would alſo have been very conforma- 


ble to the temper of Alexander, who, when in a right frame 


of mind, always profeſſed a generous regard for mankind in 


general, and a defire of behaving as an univerſal parent to- 
wards thoſe over whom, as an univerſal monarch, he ſought 
the power of kuling; at leaſt, this is the idea Plutarcho 
would give us of him, as well as Ariſtotle, who, though a phi- 
loſopher, was a great politician, and had perhaps better con- 


ceptions of this conqueror's intentions, than moſt of the 


writers who have taken upon them, not only to record, but 


to criticiſe, his actions (W). The reader might very well 


expect, 


IAHIA AL Casvini in LER RBRTARIKR. O De fortuna Alexand. 


; (W) That Alexander ſhould promiſe a dying monarch whatever 
he demanded ſeems perfectly agreeable to his character, as drawn 


by eaſtern and weſtern authors; he was fierce in battle, but full of 
pity towards the vanquiſhed. That Arifotle gave him general 
| Cce e precepta 


20g 


expect, that we ſhould here put an end to this ſection, eſpe- 
cially ſince he has already ſeen the hiſtory of Perſia, accor- 
ding to the Greet writers, concluded at the death of Darius. 
But ſo it is, that in order to purſue the ſcheme laid down in 
the title of this ſection, we are bound to carry on our hiſ- 
tory to the death of Alexander; for, as we have ſhewn be- 
fore, the oriental writers, in order no doubt to fave the cre- 
dit of the Afiatics, have pretcaded, that the empire of Iran, 
with its dependencies, which were then very great, came in- 


to the hands of Alexander, not ſo much by conqueſt as by 


right; in this light therefore Alexander was the laſt monarch 
of the Dynaſty of the Kainites, and his reign conſequently 
ought as much to be taken notice of here as the reigns of any 


of his predeceſſors b. Alexander, 


? Minx nonp- ſeR. xx, xxi. D'H ERBE Lor. Bibl. Orient. Art · 
DRA, EscAR DER. e 


precepts as to government we may eaſily believe; and if the au- 
thority of Plutarch hath due weight, we ſhall conceive the expedi- 
tion of Alexander againſt the Perfians to have been no other than 
an attempt made by an active philoſopher to civiliſe all mankind. 
It would be, however, a difficult matter to ſwallow this; we 
ſhall therefore, inſtead of preſſing it farther, produce the paſſage 
from the Greek author laſt mentioned, to which we alluded in the 


text, and which will ſufficiently ſhew, that the Perfian writers are 


not abſolutely in the wrong, when they aſcribe ſome points of A. 
liexander's conduct to the influence Arifotle had over him, though 
they are groſly miſtaken in making him his vizier. If philoſo- 
„ phers, ſays Plutarch, aſſume to themſelves their higheſt applauſe 


for cultivating the molt fierce and rugged conditions of man, 


„ certainly Alexander is to be acknowledged the chiefeſt of philo- 
«© Phers, who changed the wild and brutiſh cuſtoms of ſo many 
various nations, reducing them to order and government. 

Tis true indeed, that ſo much admired commonwealth of Ze- 

„ 20, firſt author of the ſtoic ſect, aims fingly at this, that nei- 

ther in cities nor in private houſes we ſhould live under laws diſ- 

tinct one from another, but that we ſhould look upon all men 
in general to be our fellow countrymen and citizens, obſerving 

* one manner of living, one kind of order, like a flock feeding 
together, with equal right in one common paſture. This Zeno 

wrote, fancying to Himieif as in, a dream a certain ſcheme of 

civil order, and the 1mage of a philoſophical commonweal. But 

Alzxander made good his words by his deeds: For, as Ariſtotle 


rate prince, and inſult over the barbarians like an abſolute ty- 
rant; neither, like one that took particular care of the firſt as 
** his friends and domeſtics, but ſcorning the latter as mere brutes 
and vegetables, did he fill his empire with fugitive incendiaries 


and perfidious tumults, But believing himſelf ſent from heaven 
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ſagely adviſed him, he did not rule the Grecians like a mode- 


» 
— — . 


» 
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Perſia as heir to Darab his father (X). The oriental wri- 


Cuar. 11. The Hiſtory of the Perſians, 
Alexander, ſon of Philip, king of Macedon, is by the Per- 


ſian writers ſtiled [jcander Ben Filoukous, which ſignifies the 


ſame thing, only they pretend, that it was a kind of ſurname 
beſtowed on him for the following reaſon; they will have it, 
that he was the ſon of Darab the firſt by the daughter of Fili- 
kous, whom he ſent home becauſe of her ſtinking breath, but 
that Philip bringing him up as his own ſon, and leaving to him 
the kingdom, he called himſelf out of gratitude Alexander the 
{on of Philip, though he > in his claim to the kingdom of 


ters 


e ds the common moderator and arbiter of all nations, and ſub- 
duing thoſe by force whom he could not aſſociate to himſelf by 
* fair offers, he laboured thus, that he might bring all regions far 


and near under the ſame dominion. And then, as in a feſtival 


* bowl, mixing converſations, manners, cuoms, wedtocks all to- 
6 gether, he ordained, that every one ſhov'd take the whole ha- 
s bitable world for his country, of which his camp and army 


* ſhould be the chief metropolis and gariſon; that his friends and 


5 Kindred ſhould be the good and virtuous, and that the vicious 
only ſhould be accounted foreigners. Nor would he that the 
** Greeks ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the Barbarians by their long 
garments, by their targets, by their ſcimitars, or turbans; but 
that the Grecians ſhould be known by their virtue and courage, 
and the Barbarians by their vices and their cowardice. How- 
* ever, that their habit, their diet, their marriages, and cuſtom of 
_ converſe, ſhould be every where the ſame, engaged an] blended 
together by the ties of blood and pledges of offspring (46). How 


glorious a reputation would Alexander have obtained, if his ac- 
tions had been uniform, and apparently founded on ſuch notions 
as are attributed to him by the philoſopher ? His burning of Per- 


Fg 


ſepalis is a little inconſiſtent with the idea given us by Plutarch; 


but it is very probable, that great man meant no more than to 
ſhew us what Alexander would have done, if he had always acted 
up to the heroic maxims laid down by his tutor Ariſtotle. On 
the whole, it may be juſtly ſaid, that it was the paſſions of A- 
lexander only which ſpoke him a man: in his cooler moments, 


and when he acted without their impulſe, he ſeemed ſomething 
more than man; ſuch are the effects of an excellent education, and 


of tuch importance it is, that thoſe who are to govern multitudes 
ſhould be ſuperior in knowledge to the multitude they govern. 
(XJ) The hiſtory of Alexander th: Great has not only been inter- 


(46) Plutarch. abi ſupra 


8 mixed with fables by the Perſian writers; the eaſtern authors in 
general, even thoſe moſt eſteemed, abound with very ex: raordinary 
circumſtances relating to that conqueror. Joannes Malala, a very 


celebrated | 


/ 
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ters in general beſtow another ſurname upon him, viz. that 
of Dhoulcarnein, or rather Dulcarnein, which ſignifies literal- 


ly 


celebrated writer, to whom we are indebted for a very curious hiſ- 
tory of the Con/tantinopolitan emperors, hath given us ſome ſtrokes 
in his account of Alexander, which do not very well agree with 
| what the Greet writers have delivered, though he follows them in 
+78 the main: for example, he makes Roxana the daughter of Darius, 2 
1 R in which he joins with the Perfiaz hiſtorians, who, as we have ſeen, <1 
alledge, that the emperor of Pera, in his laſt moments, intreated 
Alexander to marry his daughter Rouſchengh ; whereas Arrian makes 
RoxantShe daughter not of Darius, but of Oxyartes ; but this is a 
ſmall matter: we have in the ſame author a ſtory of ſome length, 
which is quite in the oriental taſte: ** It was the cuſtom, ſays he, 
| « of Alexander the Great, in the expeditions he made after the 
' F © conqueſt of Per/ia, to go in diſguiſe with ſuch ambaſſadors as he 
| « ſent to the courts of neighbouring princes, that in this ſituation _ 
he might make ſuch obſervations as might facilitate his deſigns. 
« Of this it ſeems Candace, queen of the inner or higher Ætbiopia, 
had notice, whereupon ſhe made ſtrict inquiry as to the form and 
« preſence of this conqueror ; the reſult of this was, that ſhe was 
told, he was low in ſtature, had large broad teeth, ſome of which 
« ſtood out; that of his eyes, one was of a light grey, the other 
« quite black, which marks ſhe carefully remembered. When 
« therefore Alexander appeared with his ambaſſadors in her pre- 
« ſence, ſhe inſtantly ſingled him out, addrefling herſelf to him in 
« theſe words; You, O Alexander, have been too wiſe for all the 
& avorld, and yet one woman has been too wiſe for you ; to which he 
« replied, I therefore grant you and your ſubjets my protection, as a 
« reward for your extraordinary capacity; I alſo accept you for a 
c evife; to which Candace readily yielded. After this marriage 
« Alexander went into Ethiopia and ſeveral other countries (47) . 
If we were critically to enquire into the origin of ſuch ſtories, we 
ſhould perhaps find it no difficult thing to ſhake off all romantic cir- 
cumſtances, and leave only the naked truth ; but the compaſs of 
theſe notes neither admit of ſuch diſquiſitions, nor indeed does the 
nature of this work allow them. Our preſent buſineſs is to ſhew 
what oriental writers have ſaid of affairs mentioned in the text; and 
this therefore leads us to cite what is recorded by Au. Pharajins. | 
This celerated hiſtorian calls Nebuchadnezzar by the name of Boch- 
tanſer, as the Perſian writers do, and in his ſhort account of the 
Perfian kings preſerves exactly the names recorded by Mirkhond ; 
I mean the latter race of kings, the deſcendants of Gu/htaſp, who 
Tacceeded after the Greek power ceaſed to have ! in 2 


grab owt... - 
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ly with two horns, in alluſion to the two ends of the world, | 


the eaſt and the weſt, both of which the eaſtern writers affirm 
5 to 
he calls the laſt king of Perſſa Darab, the ſon of Darab; of Alexan- 


der he ſpeaks thus: Alexander, the fon of Philip, reigned ſix years 
« after the death of Darius, having alſo reigned ſix years before 


« his death. He ſubdued many nations, ſo that his dominions ex- 


© tended even to India, and the frontiers of China. He was call- 
« ed Dhul-Karnain, i. e. two-horned, becauſe he ſeemed to have 


cc 
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ed; two of theie in the province of Choraſan, viz. Hera and 
Marwa ; one in the region Aſagd, viz. Samarchand, and in E- 
gypt Alexandria; when he returned out of India he went to Ba- 
bylon, where he died of poiſon, and his body being put into a 
cheſt of gold, was born on the ſhoulders of kings and nobles to 


66 
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ander who began the wall Tajaji, which was compoſed of flone 
* and iron, the iron being let into the ſtone to faſten it by the 
help of fire, each of the ſtones being twelve cubits in length, 


and eight broad. This wall when it was finiſhed came down to 
the place called Babo  Abwah, in the vallies of the region of 


Kaphjak, from whence it was carried over and through the 
mountains as far as the ſea of the Greeks ; nor were there want- 


„ ing many of the Perfian kings, who to defend their dominions 


„from the incurſions of the Turks, ſought to find the foundations 


« of this wall; at laſt they were found by Taxdejerd, the ſon of 


Bahram Fur, who began to carry on the work, but did not live 
to ſee it finiſhed ; ſeveral ſucceeding kings proſecuted the fame 
„ defign, but none of them with effect, till God rendered it eaſy 


„ mountains, and at laſt brought it down to the ſea, placing iron 
«« gates at the end, ſo that a hundred men were then able to de- 
fend what would otherwiſe require an army of an hundred thou- 


* ſand (48). Of this wall, as it nearly concerns the hiſtory of 


Perfia, it is neceſſary that we ſhould give ſome further account. 


The famous Abu Ghazi Baliader Khan of Khowarazm, in his 
_ genealogical hiſtory of the Tartars, has given us the following ac- 


count of it: Thoſe of Kitay have built a great wall to cover their 
country, in which there are two iron gates for the paſſage of the 


bic, which ſignifies Fortreſs ; in the antient Turk:;/þ language it 
is called Turk-urga ; and in the language of K:itay, Urgu. Alex - 
ander the Great cauſed a like wall to be raiſed to cover the fron- 
„ tiers of his dominions ; but it was cempoſed of all ſorts of me- 


» tals, His deſign by this wall was to hinder the nation of Jad. 


(438) Hifloria Dynaſt. p. g7. 


« fue 


aſſed from one horn of the ſun to the other, i. e. from eaſt to 
weſt. Five and thirty kings he ſlew, and twelve cities he found- 


the Egyptian Alexandria, where it was interred. It was Alex- 


to Choſroes Nuſherwan, who built it ſtrongly, uniting it to the 


* merchants and other travellers. This wall is called Sat in Ara- 
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to have been conquered by two Alexanders, to whom there- 
fore they have given this ſurname. The firſt Alexander, if 
any credit could be given to the authors who have written 
about him, ought to be preferred far before the latter, ſince 
he ſtretched his conqueſts to the very extremity of the globe, 


«« futz- Madzath, i. e. of Gog and Magog,from carrying their ravages 
into the lands under his dominion, where they had done great 
« miſchief in times paſt. *Tis a general tradition with the Tartars, 

that thoſe people have the muzzle of a dog ; and that this wall 
<«« to make a paſſage through it by dint of licking, but they could 
„ not ſucceed. That nevertheleſs before the day of judgment, 
„they ſhall come and lick their way through the wall, and that 
«* then they ſhall do a great deal of miſchief in the world. Nau- 
% hir Wanadill, ſultan of Samachy, cauſed in like manner a wall 
of earth to be built round about his kingdom (49). On this 
paſſage the ingenious editor of that curious work has added the fol- 
lowing remarks ; © The remains of this wall, which the Perfans 
„pretend their king Naw-firwan cauſed to be drawn from the 
« Caſpian to the Black ſea, are at this day to be ſeen upon the con- 

fines of the province of Shirwan and Georgia: it begins at the 
higher town of Derbend, and extends thence north weſtward 
acroſs the mountains of Georgia towards the Black-ſea. Theſe 
remains are every where three feet thick, but its height 15 very 
unequal ; for in ſome parts it is ſtill fix and ſeven feet high, in 
others only one or two, and in ſome places it is quite beaten 


«6 
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comes to examine it near, it prove: to be only a kind of petrified 
« earth, ſand, and ſhells, which has formed ſo ſolid a body, that 

there is no free- ſtone better than it; and it is on this account 
that our author thinks it might be called a wall of earth. The 


late emperor of Ruffe, in his Perſian expedition, had the curio- 


ſity to go ſee the remains of this wall, ſo far as the fituation of 
the country and his affairs would permit him ; and he could not 
but admire the ſolidity of that compoſition, which he found every 

where ſo exceeding hard, that there was no breaking off any 
pieces of it without employing a good deal of ſtrength. He 


bability, this wall had ſtood intire to this day, if it had nothing 
to fear but time; but the hands of men which built it have alſo de- 
ſtroyed it; and molt of the towns, burroughs, and villages of the 


(49) Geneal. Hiſt. of Tartars, Val. J. p. 43. | (50) Bid. 


Pal. II. p. 722. 


being made up of all forts of metals, they did all in their power 


down. It appears at firſt ſight to be built of ſtone, but when one 


found alſo ſome leagues within the mountain a ſkirt of it which 
« ſeemed to be intire, and was about fifteen foot high. In all pro- 


country thereabouts are built with the ruins of this wall 50. 
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if we may be allowed the expreſſion, and built a brazen wall 
in the north in order to hinder the deſcendants of Gog and 
Magog from pouring down like a torrent upon their ſouthern 


- neighbours. It is pretty difficult to diſcover at what time this 


mighty hero lived, and as difficult to know when he died. 
Some writers place him in the days of Abraham, and ſay, 
that he lived ſixteen hundred years ; but then they give him 
for his chief counſellor the prophet Khedher, who it is ſaid 
found out the fountain of life, and having drank thereof ren- 
dered himſelf immortal ; which prophet, according to others, 


was contemporary with Keykobad, of whom we have ſpoken 
ſo much already. As to the latter part of this ſtory, it is ea- 
fily cleared up, ſince it is certain, that they confound Khedher, 


the counſellor of this mighty monarch, with a later prophet of 
the ſame name, or rather ſurname, who 1s no other than the 


prophet Elias, whoſe tranſlation to heaven in a fiery chariot 
is by them changed into a diſcovery of the fountain of life, 


and gaining immortality by drinking its waters 1. But e- 


nough of this elder Dulcarnein, unleſs we could ſay more of 


him with certainty, or even with probability. Our Alexan- 
der received the ſame ſurname from his being monarch both 
of the caſt and weſt. The eaſtern writers, and eſpecially the 
Per ſian hiſtorians, pay him great honours, and tell a multitude 
of things concerning him, which are not to be met with in the 


Greek or Latin hiſtories ; for example, they tell us, that this 
maonarch being aſked why he paid greater honours to his tutor 


than his father, he anſwered, that it was but juſt, becauſe 
his father made him deſcend from heaven to earth, whereas 


the inſtructions of his maiter had made him to riſe from earth 
to heaven. One day he ſaid to a counſellor of his, who 


had been long about his perſon, I am not ſatisfied with your 


ſervice, for this reaſon, I know that I am a man, and that as 


2 man I am liable to errors and miſtakes, for which you have 


never reproved me; if this happened for want of perceiving 
them, then you muſt be ignorant and unworthy of your of- 


fice : but if you did know them, and yet were filent, it was 


treaſon . It is likewiſe reported of him, that to make an 
experiment of a courtier's temper, he removed him from a 
higher to a lower office, and afterwards took occaſion to aſk 
him how the latter agreed with him, and how he brought 
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| kim%!f to diſcharge its functions; Very well, anſwered the 
Courtier, Hince it is not any office or Yignity that does honour 
to a man, but the man that does honour to it, ſince eve 
poſt requires ſenſe and honeſty to execute it well, and he who 
poticites theſe cannot fail to diſcharge his duty with reputa- 
tion. Alexander, having heard this, commended him highly, 
reſtored him to his former employment, and gave him a 
great reward *. Somebody wondering, in the preſence of 
Aloxarder, at his acquiring, ſo young, ſo large an empire, 
and adding it was itil] ſtranger he preſerved it, he thereupon 
turned about, and ſaid, By two maxims I have done all this, 
I ave taken care to treat my enemies ſo well, that they have 
found it their intereſt to become my friends; while, on the 
other hand, my care of my friends has been ſuch, as to raiſe 
out of gratitude a double affection for my ſervice. Khondemir, 
the famous hiſtorian, ſpeaking of Alexander the Great, in- 
forms us, that a perſon in a very bad apparel preſented him 
one day a petition admirably well penned, the king having 
read it, with great pleaſure, and admiring greatly both the 
thoughts and the ſtyle, looked next on the perſon of the man, 
and then anſwered him thus: Friend, if you had taken care 
to appear before me in a habit as neat and decent as that in 
which you have cloathed your thoughts, I ſhould have been 
much hetter pleaſed with you than I am; to which the man 
readily anſwered, Your ſervant has received from nature that 
capacity of ſpeaking and writing which you are pleaſed to 
commend ; but it is to you, great monarch, who are ſo much 
famed for your bounty and generofity, that he muſt be in- 
debted for ſuch a garment as may render him worthy of your 
regard. Alexander was ſo well pleaſed with the modeſty and 
juſtice of this anſwer, that he ordered a magnificent habit to 
be brought, and with a confiderable ſum of money gave it to 
this wile man in neceſſity, whoſe learning till then had left 
him in rags. In the Nighiari/tan, i. e. a book fo called, 
the word ſignifying literally a gallery or place to walk in; we 
are told that a certain flagrant rebel being brought bound hand 
and foot into the preſence of Alexanger, that monarch gene- 
rouſly reſtored him to his freedom; which ſurpriſing thoſe 
about him, one of his favourites had the boldneſs to ſay, Sir, 
if I were in your place, I would not have extended mercy 
to ſuch a man; and J, replied Alexander, who am not in 
yours, have pardoned him; then after a ſhort ſilenee, he ad- 
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ded, I the more readily pardon my enemies, becaule there is 
no compariſon between the pleaſure one taſtes in an act of 
clemency and in an act of vengeance. Rhondemir, ſpeaking of 
the death of Alexander, aſſures us, that finding his laſt moments 
approach, he wrote to his mother two verſes to conſole her to the 
purport follow ing; Your ſon, after having counted ſome mo- 
ments of life, is delivered o death, he is gone like a flaſb of 
lightning, and has only left bebind him matter of diſcourſe u. 

It may be ſuppoſed, that the intent of theſe verſes was to put 
his mother in mind, that as human life, fo human glory was 
a mere nothing, and that therefore the ought not to grieve 
at his being ſnatched ſo ſoon from an empire ſo lately acquir- 


ed, ſince, if he had lived longer, it would have deen of no 


great conſequence to himſelf, and would have furnithed only 
more matter of ſpeculation to thols who amuſe themſelves 
with repeating the actions, and ſometimes cenſuring the con- 
duct, of others. On what authority theſe ſtories are ground- 
ed is difficult to fay ; they are chiefly recorded by moral and 
political writers, who aim rather at inſtructing men by para- 


phraſing on remarkable actions and wiſe ſayings, than at de- 


* Jak a dry detail of facts, which without ſuch reflection; 
little. A Perſian author of great genius bath 
related a 3 ſtory of the hero we are now ſpeaking 
of, which is in all probability founded on what the Gree4s 
tell us of his ſparing Thebes, becauſe it gave birth to Pindar. 
The Perſian ſtory runs thus: Alexander having given or- 


. ders after the reduction of a very ſtrong place, that it 
„ ſhould be given up to the mercy of the ſoldiers, ſome of 


«© his courtiers informed the king, that there was in this 


<« place a philoſopher of great note who deſerved his majeſ- 
<< ty's notice; the king ordered, that he ſhould be imme 


<< diately ſent for ; when he appeared, it ſo happened, that 


he made but a very indifferent figure; upon which Alexan- 
„ der, turning to thoſe who had ſent for him, ſaid, with 
_ << a ſmile of contempt, what ſtrange figure have you brought 
„ me here? Which ſo piqued the philoſopher, that he = 
of peated immediately the following lines, which he made 
* upon the ſpo EE 


O] prince of manners void, though ns in fame, 
Why ſhould*ſt thou ſlight my perſon, though uncouth ? 
Doſt thou not know, that man's exterior form 

ls but the ſcabbard of the enliv'ning mind? 

Why ſhould'ft thou judge then of the weapon's edge, ; 
When yet you 'Ve nothing ſeen except the caſe ? 
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He added to this poetical reproof the following words in proſe : 
« One may ſay of a man unenducd with virtue, that his 
6 is no better than a priſon, ſince the ſoul muſt find 
cc itſelf ſo penned up therein, that any other confinement 
« would ſeem liberty in compariſon thereof. The vicious 
& man is tortured continually, there is no occaſion for a 
& hangman and guards to puniſh or diſtreſs him, the very ſkin 
£ which covers his body is at the ſame time the unſurmount- 
c able wall of a perpetual priſon The fame philoſopher 
added, There is nothing more unreaſonable than to envy 
c others thoſe gifts which God and nature have beſtowed 
«© upon them. The boſom of the envious man is continual- 
& ly full of anger and ſpleen againſt his creator, he thinks 
c every thing amiſs which is given to others, and at the 
« ſame time covets whatever is not deſigned for him. As it 
« is thus the cuſtom of the envious to oppoſe conſtantly 
c the conduct of him who governs the world with infi- 
« nite wiſdom, ſo the mouth that thus murmurs againſt - 
« providence deſerves no other anſwer than to be filled with 
« earth. One of this diſpoſition exclaims at every thing he 
ce ſees in the hands of his neighbour ; For what reaſon ſhould 

„ rhis man have more than 1? At theſe words he ſtopped ; 
but Alexander, admiring the boldneſs as well as prudence of 
the man, bad him go on, aſſuring him, that he took all that he 
ſaid in good part ; the philoſopher on this proceeded in his ha- 
rangue:.. ** Wiſe men, continued he, are liberal of their 
« wealth, and give part of it to their friends while they are 
& alive, while the covetous are ſuch fools as to fatigue them- 
e ſelves in laying up riches for their enemies. The railleries 
« thrown out by the great againſt ſuch as are in low condi- 
c tion tarniſh the luſtre of their high qualities, and take off 
c. that deference which otherwiſe would be paid them. Who- 
cc ever wearies himſelf with ſtriking thoſe who dare not ſtrike 
« again, will be eaſily beaten when he meets one who dares 


<< oppoſe him; and he who puts to the ſword without pity, 


« will one day feel without pity the edge of a ſword. *? 


Alexander at this ſtopped him, revoked his reſolution, par- 
doned the citizens whom he had deſtined to deſtruction, and 


rewarded the philoſopher for his timely advice v. It may 
very poſſibly happen, that ſome rigid critic may object to 


| the inſerting of this dubious relation in our hiſtory ; but we Y 
hope, though it ſhould be exploded as a fact, it will yet be 
received as a proper inſtance of the Perſian mode of writing 
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hiſtory, and at the ſame time we remark this, let us be in- 


dulged another obſervation, that the writings of Xenophon, ; 


who was very well acquainted with the antient Per/ian learn- 
ing correſpond nearly with the manner of thoſe authors we 
have lately cited; for he reaſons on all the facts which he 
delivers, inſomuch that his moral and political reflections have 
in the opinion of many removed him, as well as the Perſian 
writers, from the claſs of hiſtorians into that of romance 
writers. But as his excellent treatiſe of the education of Cyrus 
has within theſe few years found many warm and learned de- 


fenders, ſo, it may be, the time is near, when we ſhall ſee 


apologies written in favour of oriental hiſtorians, who, like 
Herodotus, may have their credit perhaps reſtored, when the 
ſubjects they treat of come to be examined to the bottom (V). 

a The 


(Y) It is a common miſtake which reigns in Europe, that the 


_ eaſtern nations, and particularly the Perfians, are in the groſs very 
illiterate, and abſolutely paſſive under a heavy tyranny, which they 
either believe to be eſtabliſhed jure divine, and therefore not to be 
contradicted, or elſe ſtupidly drag the yoke, without daring to en- 


quire by whom or how it is impoſed. One would imagine, that 


the frequent revolutions which have happened in the eaſt, and in 
Perſia particularly, would have overturned this notion, becauſe 
there could be no ſuch thing as a rebellion or a revolution among 
| abject ſlaves ; there muſt be ſome reaſoning to perſuade people to 


take arms on the one fide, and ſome arguments offered to prevent 


an immediate and total defection on the other ; of conſequence 
therefore, there muſt in ſuch countries be politicians, nay, and 


there muſt have been always politicians, ſince rebellions and revolu- 


tions are no new things. But the truth is, the people of good 
ſenſe in Perſia have in all ages had as rational ideas of government 
as we can pretend to, though it muſt be allowed, they have unani- 
mouſly preferred monarchy to all the other forms, or rather have 
profeſſed a diſlike of any form of rule but it; it is likewiſe true, 
that they have a\profeſſed fondneſs for that patriarchal right of 
kings, which has been turned into ſuch high ridicule by fo.ae of our 
politicians ; but after all, though they allow their kings to be 
abſolute, yet they do not think they have any right at all to be 
wicked; they acknowledge, that we owe them the ſame duty we 
do our parents; but then they will have their kings act like pa- 
rents too, on pain of forfeiting that reſpect; they own, that the 
prince is to be looked upon as God's vicegerent, this was the old 
and catholic opinion among the Perfans ; but at the ſame time they 
were far from paying him divine honours, or the king from hiding 
himſelf, as the Greet writers would perſuade us, from the fight of 
the people, that they might conceive extraordinary ideas of one 
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The Perſians are not only much charmed with the character 
of the great Alexander, they are allo wonderfully pleaſed 
. with 


who dwelt in ſuch ſtate; the truth of all this will appear from an 
antient cuſtom in uſe among the kings, of whom we have been 
ſpeaking, on the firſt day of April, called from thence, that is, from 
this cuſtom, Chorrem ruz, i. e. the day of mirth, on which, as a very 
antient writer informs us, the king deſcended from his throne dreſ- 
fed in a white garment ; afterwards riding abroad on a white horſe, 
accompanied by his nobility, he and they gave open and indiſcri- 
minate audience to all who approached them, laying aſide all diſ- 
tinctions, and acting as if they were equals; huſbandmen and 
clowns fat down at the ſame table with the king, without ceremony 
told him their minds, and without feax made ſuch requeſts as they 
thought fit. The king on the other hand addreſſed them in theſe 
terms; I am one of you, and notwithſtanding the elevation of 
my ſtation, I know that all I have ariſes from your labour, and 
that kings could not be without you, any more than you could be 
without kings; let us then agree like brothers, fince nothing 
but union can preſerve us (51). The foregoing hiſtory hath _ 
fhewn us, that the Perffan kings in antient times were really as 
wiſe, as humane, and as condeſcending as any that have reigned 
in the north or weſt ; it would be invidious to ſay more ſo. If we 
look for the reafons which occaſioned this, we may find them even 
in a Greek writer: At fourteen years old, ſays this excellent wri- 
ter, thoſe who were called the royal preceptors among the Per- 
fans take charge of the children of the crown; they are in 
* number four, the moſt renowned perſons in the kingdom for 
„ wiidom, juſtice, temperance, and valour ; the firſt of theſe tea- 
ches the magic of Zoroaſter, the fon of Oromazes (he ſhould 
have ſaid the worſtipper, for Oromazes was the name of God), 
and teaches alſh the royal inſtitutions, Sc. As to the modern 
| Perſians, on w hoſe credit we are now forced to take the hiſtory of 
theie ca:ly times, they too are wiſe enough to abhor ſlavery, and 
to ſpeak; and write as freely about government as we. For exam- 
pie, the famous poet Sahdy wrote an expreſs treatiſe on this ſubject, 
ca led an advice to kings 3 among other wiſe and prudent admoniti- 
ons, he delivers these: “It is the wiſdom of kings to bg kind to 
« the poor, and not to oppreſs the rich; the felicity of a ſtate de- 
* pend? on the good ſenſe and right diſpoſition of the ſovereign. 
The ſecurity of his country depends on his adminiſtring juſtice 
« ;mpartially, proſperity follows fecurity, and will be where that 
« js, If a country is once known to be ſecure, merchants will re- 
«« fot thither ; the gain from thence will be large, and all temporal 
„ blefings will abound. If the country become rich, the king 
cannot well be poor, and beſides, at the laſt day he ſhall be re- 


(51) Hyde, H.R, wet. P. c. xix. P. 253. 5 
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with that of his vizier as they call him, or, as he was in truth, 


his preceptor Ari/totle ; this wiſe man they call ſometimes b 
the name of Ari/thathialis, but commonly by way of abbre- 
viation Ariſtou; they report, that he was wondertully ſagaci- 


* compenſed amply by God for ſo well diſcharging his duty, 


* whereas he who aQts in a contrary manner will in every 
46 


merchants and public miniſters, that ſtrangers being well recei- 
ved may carry agood report of you into their own coun- 
try ; ſoon will that kingdom fall wherein the ſouls of ftran- 


that whereſoever he goes he may ſpeak well of you. 
prince ought always to have before his eyes this maxim, domi- 
nion really belongs to God, and he has no certainty how long it 


the country he rules was given by God to the people who inhabit 
it, to the end he may not be miſled by falſe ideas of things that 
have no ſolidity, and place his truſt on joys that may not perhaps 
* laft five days. It is reported of the caleph Aaron Reſchid, that 


man, who, that he might have the more leaſure to attend his 
% {tudies, would never marry. The caliph his brother aſked him 
another time for his advice, how he might govern his people for 
„ their advantage and his own; the ſage anſwered, Let your deci- 
„ ſions become laws through their apparent equity, and never 
«© make reaſon yield to your will ; prevent, as far as you can, re- 
« queſts; give little to ſuch as ask, but think of giving in time to 
„ ſuch as merit and do not aſk ; the king is the head; the people 
„ are the body of the ſtate ; if the king is either ignorant or 
« wicked, the head will devour the body with its teeth. —The 
« government of an empire is an affair which requires a genius at- 
« tentive and collected, and a heart which turns itſelf continually 
„% towards the Moſt Hizh God to invoke his aid, that its owner 
« may turn his feet, his hand, his tongue and his pen aright; and 


the king who acts thus God will undoubred!y endue with grace to 
« conſerve his empire and his piety (52) ''. It is evident from 


theſe citations, that the Per ant have at preſent, and have always 
had very rational ſentiments as to the reciprocal duties of governors 
and ſubjects ;, and it is likewiſe plain, that the diffuſe manner of wri- 


ting peculiar tothe eaſt is not without its advantages, ſince the intent 


of hiſtory is not tiring the memory, but directing the judgment, 
which is perfectly anſwered by the oriental mode of delivering the 
wiſe ſayings as well as great actions of famous kings. 


(52) ap. Chardin Fagages, tom. iii. p. 253. 
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reſpe&t meet with a contrary fate. Be always kind to 


gers are afflicted; be wiſe therefore, uſe the traveller well, 
= 


ſhall be delegated to him; he ought like wiſe to remember, that 


he one day ſaid to the famous Belau his Brother, give me ſome good 
advice; he anſwered, There is nothing to be carried out of this 
evorld into the other but good and bad woris ; it is in your power 
to carry which load you pleaſe. —This Beloul was a very knowing 
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ous even in his childhood, that he addicted himſelf very early 
to the ſchool of Plato, "and continued therein upwards of 
twenty years, till he ſet up for himſelf, and became author of 


the ſet of Maſchaioun, i. e. the Peripatetics ; they affirm like- 
wiſe, that he died very old, and in high reputation through- 


- out all Greece. They are very poſitive, that he was prime 


miniſter to Alexander, the ſon of Philip, and, in conſequence 
of this notion, they report a multitude of fine fayings and mo- 
ral maxims under his name. Ben Caſſan informs us, that A- 
riſtotle compoſed above a hundred different treatiſes on vari- 
ous ſubjects, and amongſt the reſt mentions one which is nei- 
ther found among his works as we have them at preſent, nor 
is at all taken notice of by any of the Greet writers. Its ti- 
tle runs thus ; A diſcourſe on 4. conduct which a great general 


caught to obſerve after the gaining or loſing of a battle, which, 


Ben Caſſan ſays, he dedicated to Alexander the Great. As to 
his philoſophy, * cannot find that it was thoroughly ſtudied 
by the antient Per ſians, though in after-times it came to be in 
high credit with the Arabians . But to return to Mm; 
Mirkhond, who has wrote very copiouſly of his conqueſts, 

affirms, that he reduced many nations to the eaſt of Perfia 
under his dominion, and that he advanced as far as the Indies, 
that he was the founder of many glorious cities, particularly 
of Heri, or Herat, and Samarkand ; he reports likewiſe, 


that this prince, being mightily taken with the Per ſian learn- 


ing, cauſed three celebrated treatiſes written in that language 


to be tranſlated into Greet, the firſt relating to phyſic, the 


ſecond to aſtrology, and the third to natural philoſophy (2); ; 
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(Z) At firſt ſight it may ſeem, that Air lbond might have inſer- 
ted the ſtory of Alexander's cauſing books to be tranſlated out of 
the Per fic language into Greek, merely to do honour to his country; 


but it would be unreaſonable to ſuppoſe this, when we have good 


grounds to believe, that the fact was really as he reports it. Theſe 


| grounds are, firſt, that Alexander was a very learned and inquiſitive 
prince; and ſecondly, that it. was his cuſtom to tranſmit whatever 


he thought might be uſeful to the common wealth of learning into 
Greece; as for inſtance, the aſtronomical obſervations which were 
found in Babylon. But as Abend has ſet down the ſubjefs of the 
books, which he alledges w.:e tranſlated by that conqueror's com- 


mand, the matter ſeems to be put out of Abbas, ſince all the ſeien · 
ces he mentions were indiſputably better underſtood in Perſia than 


in Greece. Firſt, as to phyſic, if we conſider the preſcriptions of 
Hippocrates and other ancient phyſicians, we ſhall find, that the 
G_ theu in uſe were moſt of them brought from the eaſt, and fon 
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he divided, ſays the ſame hiſtorian, his ample dominions in- 
to ninety governments; and, after a ſhort and glorious life, 


ended 


a few from Perſia; and if they had their drags from theſe places, 
why ſhould we queſtion their learning from the inhabitants of theſe 


places how to uſe them? But farther ſtill; among the works of 


Zerduſbt, there is a treatiſe which bears the title of Bizi/h4 nama, 
i. e. the book of phyficians, which is ſaid to treat intirely of the 
virtues of herbs, and how they ought to be applied ; nay, he is 
reported to have been ſo very ſkilful in theſe matters, that Shari/avs 


in his treatiſe of the religions of the eaſt, which we have ſo often 


quoted, attributes expreſly all the miracles Zerduſbt is ſaid to have 
done to his ſkill in ſimples only 5 3). Now take it either way, if 
he was inſpired, he knew all things, if not, he knew ſo much of 
ſimples as to paſs himielf for a prophet ; conſequently there might 


be treatiſes on phyſic among the Perſians well worth Alexander's 


directing to be put into Greet. Secondly, as to aſtronomy and 
other mathematical ſciences, we have proved inour note N. that 
they were weil known to this people, when they were very little 
known to the Greeks, and that from the teſtimony of the Greeks 
themſelves ; it is true, that the modern Perſians ftand indebted for 
moiſt of their knowledge in theſe ſciences to the writings of the 


Greeks, which are tranſlated into Arabic and Perfian ; but the reaſon 


of this is plain, becauſe the antient books relating to theſe abſtruſe 
ſciences were not ſo carefully preſerved as thoſe which regard hiſtory 
and morality ; theſe being valuable in the fight of: 2 ; thoſe preci- 
ous only in the eyes of few. As to moral philoſophy, which was 


the ſubject of the third book mentioned by Mirkhond, it was 


the darling ſtudy of the antient Per/ians, if we may venture to 
credit any thing which oriental writers have delivered, Mora- 
lity is the ſubject of the book, intituled Gjouidan Chrad, aſcribed 
to Huſbang, a king far older than Zerduſbt. Morality was the ſub- 
ject of moſt of Zerdu/t's writings, as we gather from ſuch frag- 
ments of them as we have ſeen, and eſpecially from the book Sad- 
der, which, though written ad captum vulgi in verſe and in a bal- 
lad ſtyle, contains as many moral ſentente> as are to be found in 
Diogenes Laertius's lives of the phi.oſopi:ers. To theſe arguments 
in favour of the learning of the ini:eut Perfians we may add the 
amazing love of ſcience viſible in the modern Perfians ; for we can 


hardly account for it any other way chan by the mixing with the 


antient inhabitants of this country, and borrowing from their ſtores, 


ſince they far exceed the Turks, and indeed all the eaftern nations, 


except the Chine/e, in their affecti:z.: tor learning; as a proof of 
which we ſhali alledge the reigning maxims in their ſchools, not 
unworthy perhaps of being ecchoed in our univerſities : Dozbting 
is the beginning of ſcience: he who doubts not hing examines nothing: 
| be avho examines nothing diſcovers nothing : he who diſcovers notbing 


(53) Shariftani ap. Hyde, R. wet. P. c. xx. p. 300+ 
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ended his days at Babylon in the thirty ſixth year of his life 
and ſeventeenth of his reign “, leaving his conqueſts to be di 


' vided among his captains, who are diſtinguiſhed by the Ara- 


bians and Perſians with the title of Molouk al Shaovaif, i. e. 


the kings of nations or families. The Perſians likewiſe take 
notice of Alexander's brother Aridæs, whom they ſtile Ar- 


dous, and generally ſpeaking make him the ſon inſtead of the 


brother of that monarch; they agree, however, with the 


Greeks, in repreſenting him as a prince little qualified for em- 
pire ; but they ſoften this account, by pretending that he deſ- 
piſed grandeur for the ſake of wiſdom, having learned from 


Ariſtotle to think thoſe goods only valuable, which neither 
fortune nor force can take away. 


We have now conducted the hiſtory of the Perſian empire 
from its origin to its diſſolution after the death of Alexander 


the Great; in our next period we ſhall ſee it revive again, 
under a prince deſcended from their antient kings and of the 
magian religion. We have referred our reſearches into>the 


! Mixx nond. hiſt. ſe. xxi. 


is blind, and muſt remain blind. An extraordinary affeQion for myſ- 
terious theology ſeems to have been the reigning paſſion of the an- 


tient Perſees, and of the Perfians at this day. Among the latter 


there is a ſe tiled Supbi or Sophi, who profeſs themſelves admirers 


of the Pythagoric philoſophy. Pythagoras, as we have ſhewn, is ge- 


nerally, and not without good grounds, ſuppoſed to have been the- 


ſcholar of Zoroafter, and is thought to have learned from him thoſe 


refined notions with which theſe men are charmed. To deſcribe 
the notions of the Suphi in few words, we muſt ſay, that, according 
to their own account, they are quietifs or enthufiafts ; in. the opini- 


on of the vulgar atheiſts. They faſt often and to exceſs, they pre- 


tend to ecſtacies and eonverſations with God. They profeſs them- 
ſelves friends alike to all men, and believe that the good in all re- 


ligions are ſaved. They have a remarkable averſion for church- 


men, which is owing perhaps to the outrageous antipathy the cler- 
gy ſhew towards them. Sir Fohn Chardix gives us a whimfical 
inſtance of this; he ſays he was preſent, when a preacher at Spau- 
hawn told the people in his ſermon that the Suphis were atheiſts, 


that they deſerved to be burnt, and that he who killed one of this 
ſect dic an action more pleaſing in the fight of God, than if he ſa- 


ved the lives of ten other men. As ſoon as he came out of the 


pulpit, five or ſix Supbis who were among his audience cudgelled him 
| heartily ; and when our author interpoſed and begged them to 


give ear to the poor man's cries, one of them anſwered briſkly, 


What! Ought a fellow wha preaches up murder complain of a bea 


ting ? (54) 
(54) Chardin, Voyages, tom. iii. p. 211. 
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chronology of the writers from whom we have taken this hiſ- | 


tory, till we come ſto the utter extinction of the monarchy 
of the native Perſians in Yezdegherd ; but before we cloſe this 
ſection, it will be proper to obviate ſome objeCtions to the 
bulk of the foregoing hiſtory, which may ariſe from the very 
tenour thereof. For firſt it may be ſaid, that there is ſo much 
of confeſſed fable in almoſt every reign of theſe Perſian mo- 
narchs, and the years generally ſpeaking aſſigned for the reign 
of each are ſo incredible, that a prudent man will be tempted 
to reje& the whole, rather than take up with a tale full of ap- 
parent abſurdities. To this we anſwer, that if it once becomes 
an eftabliſhed rule to reject every hiſtory which carries in it a 
mixture of fable, all the antient hiſtorians muſt be condemn- 
ed in the lump. Beroſus, if we may judge from the frag- 
ments which {till remain of his work, inſerted many fabulous 
narrations in his Babyloniſb antiquities. Manetho, the Egyp- 
tian hiſtorian, can expect no mercy if once this law be own- 
ed. Herodotus, Cteſias, Xenophon, and innumerable others * 
will ſhare the ſame fate with Mirthond and the reſt of the 
Perſian writers. But after all, there is ſo tolerable an account 
to be given of that mixture of fable which is interwoven with 


the Perſian hiſtory, that if a critie's ſtomach be not very nice, 


he may, after a little conſideration, be brought to' digeſt it, 
We opened this ſection with obſerving, that the antient Medes 
and Perfians were very curious and exact in ſetting down all 
matters of conſequence in their chronicles, and in preſerving 


thoſe chronicles through a long ſucceſſion of time; the truth 
of this fact we prove from indubitable authorities ſacred and 
profane. As to the ſtyle of theſe records, we may form ſome 


judgment of it from the edicts remaining in the ſacred ſcrip- 


tures, and from the paſlage cited in relation to a conſpiracy 


againſt Abaſuerus in the book of Eſther *; and from all theſe 
it is plain, that though it was noble and ſententious, it was 
far from being hyperbolic or romantic. But theſe records 
are no more; What we have now is taken from Mohammedan 

writers, who have certainly altered the old Perſian hiſtory, 


and digeſted it according to their own tafte ; nay, what is 
ſtill worſe, many of theſe writers, neglecting the more anti- 


ent and plain accounts of the old Perſian empire, have taken 


up with the romances written long after, to tickle the ears of 


the people, and perhaps to ſerve other purpoſes, which at this 


_ diſtance of time we are unacquainted with. Can we wonder 


after this at the fables recited in the foregoing hiſtory? Can 
we ſuppoſe, that ſtrangers, born with a contempt for the Per- 


© STILLINGF 87, Origines Sacrz, lib, i,c,v. * vi. 2. 
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ſees, the deſcendants of the old inhabitants of this country, 


will do their anceſtors ſtrict juſtice? Can we believe, that 


thoſe who, in conſequence of the religion themſelves profeſs, 
are inveterate enemies to that religion which was held by the 
kings of whom they write, will ever ſpeak of it with impar- 
tiality and truth ? Or can we doubt, that theſe writers have 
made many other alterations, when we find them aſſerting, of 


_ kings as they report to have lived wiſely and pi-uſly, 


own reg were not Magians, but true belicvers, i. e. of their 
own religion ; whereas nothing can be more certain, than 
that the Perſian monarchs from Keyomaras to Ye ezdegherd were 
all of one religion, allowing for ſuch alterations in that reli- _ 
gion as are incident to all religions in ſo long a tract of time? 
But the egregious length of the reigns of the kings of Perſia 
remains yet untouched. To this charge there is indeed no 
reply, we admit it to be juſt, but at the ſame time we can 
ſafely ſay, the ſame charge may be brought againſt every an- 
tient hiſtory extant among the orientals. To give but one in- 
ſtance from the hiſtory of the Tartars written, by Abu !“ 
Ghazi Babader Khan of Khoawarazm, from records the moſt 
antient and authentic, if the royal author is to be believed, 
and yet he places but ſeventeen Khans between Bertizena 
Khan and Kabul Khan, though, according to his hiſtory, 


there intervened 2550 years between thoſe princes; and in 


another part of his hiſtory he allows a thouſand years for the 
reigns of ſix princes b. Theſe are miſtakes as great as any that 
are to be met with in the hiſtorians we have cited, and it would 
be no difficult thing to draw together many examples of the like 
nature, if this were a proper place. But this ſingle one is ſuffici- 
ent for our purpoſe ; we do not pretend to ſay, that the numbers 


ſet down in our catalogues of kings are right, or capable ef be- 


ingdefended; weonly alledge, that they are not more prepoſte- 
rous than the numbers which are met with in other oriental 
hiſtorians, who are notwithſtanding allowed to have ſome 
truth in their works. This confeſſion we hope will procure 
us ſome favour, and pave the way to . thoſe amendments - 


which we ſhall offer in due time. But, ſecondly, It may be 
objected, that our Perfian hiſtory from the oriental writers, 


being in moſt reſpects directly oppoſite to the hiſtory in the 


foregoing ſection, which is extracted from the Greet writers, 


one of the two muſt be rejected, ſince oppoſites can never 
be alike true. To this we may ſay, that we would be glad 


to compound the difference, and to allow that the Faun 


hiſtory from tlie Greeks | is frequently to be profecred to this 


b Preface to the babe bio of i Tartars, p. vi 
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and that this is in other places frequently to be preferred to 


that. Something in ſupport of this demand has been already ſaid 
on acc unt of Xerxes's expedition, the life of Zoroaſter, and 
the death of Darius, Beſides, as we have before obſerved, 
the. Greeks differ among themſelves, nay, there is not one 
author amongſt them, who in ſpeaking of the Perſian affairs, 
may not be proved to have been miſtaken in ſeveral points, 
even from his own works. As for inſtance, Herodotus, wha 
in one part of his hiſtory makes them worſhippers of the ele- 


ments, and in another polluters, in a third chaſtiſers of 
them; add to this, that the Greeks, like all other writers, 


were notoriouſly partial to their country and countrymen, 
as indeed were the Per ſians; ſo that on the whole what we 
aſk will not appear very unreaſonable, eſpecially when we re- 
fer it to the judgment of the reader to compare, to weigh, 
and to decide as he pleaſes. But, thirdly, It may be ob- 

jected, that theſe accounts, being oppoſite to what is re- 
corded by the Greek writers, and having no authority to ſup- 
port them but their reputeda ntiquity, they ought for this reaſon 


to be rejected, ſince true hiſtory is always ſupported by con- 


current teſtimonies of natives and foreigners, the latter of 
which is wanting here; the ſtrength, however, of this ob- 
jection, which is the laſt, and perhaps the moſt plauſible of 


all that can be offered againſt the foregoing ſeries of facts, 
will be effectually weakened by the following conſiderations, 

which we had no opportunity of inſerting in the body of 
the work. Firſt, amongſt thoſe writers which are beſt. 
known to the learned, there are none which come near the 


times contained under the beginning of this period. Among 
the Greek hiſtorians the hiſtory of the Medes and Perſians a- 
ſcends, as we have ſhewn, very little higher than Cyrus, if we 
except what Diodorus Siculus has tranſcribed from Cteſias 
Ah, which has been generally exploded by the critics e. With 
W e e reſpect 


© Univerſal Hiſtory, Vol. IV. p. 141, & ſeq. 


(A) We have fo often mentioned Ctefias and his works in che 
courſe of this ſection, that there ſeems to be a neceſſity of our 
giving a ſhort account of this author and his works, to render thoſe 


remarks we have had occaſion to make perfectly plain and clear. 
Citeſiat lived thirty or forty years after Heradotus ; he was by profeſ- 
fion a phyſician, and ſeems to have been very eminent therein ; he 


was taken priſoner by Artaxerxes Mnemon, whom he cured of a 
wound, which he received in the battle which he fought againſt his 

brother Cyrus. He reſided ſixteen or ſeventeen years in the Per- 
fian court, and, through the favour he was in there, had leave to 
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reſpect therefore to writers of great antiquity, if our hiſtory 
be unſupported by them, it is likewiſe uncontradicted. Is 


peruſe the royal chronicles and thoſe authentic hiſtories of which 

we have ſo often ſpoken. From theſe he compiled in XXIII books 
the hiſtory of the antient empires of ria, Media, and Perfia ; 
which hiſtory of his he brought into Greece, where it was received 
with the greateſt applauſe. Diadorus Siculus, to whom we are as 
much indebted as to any antient author whatever, has tranſcribed 
into his bibliotheque the ſubſtance of Cefias's firſt fix books, after 
having given us the following character of their author; Ce 

« the Crnidian was later than Herodotus, for he flouriſhed. at the 
% time of Cyraus's expedition againſt his brother Artaxerxes, in 
* which being taken priſoner, he was, for his ſkill in phyfic, re- 
« ceived into Artaxerxes's favour, in whoſe court he lived in much 


«© honour and eſteem ſeventeen years. During that ſpace he di- 
* geſted into a regular hiſtory whatever he found worthy of no- 
* tice in the Perſian chronicles, wherein, by a fundamental law of 

* the empire, all remarkable actions were exactly regiſtered ; and 


© this hiſtory he brought with him into Greece (5 5). Diodorus 


in the very place from whence we have quoted this paſſage, pre- 
fers Ctefias to Herodotus, as he dces in moſt other places of his book 


where he cites either of them. Teropbon, ſpeaking of the death 


of the younger Cyrus, quotes this writer with applauſe ' 56). Pla- 


to agrees with him as to the power of the antient A/jrian empire 
(57 Ariftothe alſo commends him (58), and in a word almoſt 
all the antient authors who have written in Greek prefer him to 


| Herodotus. The very learned patriarch of Confantinople, Photius, 


has preſerved in his bibliotheque an abridgment of this author's 
Pe, ſian hiſlory, before which he premiſes, that this writer differed 


not a littie from Herodotus, and even from Xenophon, who was uni- 
verſalſy held to have written more knowing!y on the affairs of the 


eaſt, and particularly on thoſe of Perſia, than any of the Greeks ; 
but ſo it is, that Xenophon, as well as Ctefias, has been ſuipeed 
of mingling fiction with true hiſtory, becauie he has not repre- 


| ſented the Pe. Hans as an ignorant barbarous people, plunged in 


ſenſuality and ſloth, acco:ding to the uſual cuſtom of his country. | 
men. Beſides his Perſian hiftory, Cteffas wrote alſo an Indian 
hiſtory wherein, it 1 generally agreed, that there are a great many 
ſtrokes of fable; this Indian hiſtory of his has exceedingly hurt the 
credit of his other writings, and ſeems to be the true ſource of 
thoſe ſevere cenſures, which many, and eſpecially modern authors, 
have paſſed on this famous hiſtorian. Photizs at the end of his 
abſtract gives us this Character of the writer we are ſpeaking of ; 


The ffyle of Ctefias, ſays he, though it is extremely plain and 


(55) Biblioth, Ib. ii. 5. 109 (56) Is Exped. Cyri, p. 266. 
« imple 
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firſt race of Perſian kings are to be placed in a void, where 


if we do not fix them, we know not whom to fix beſides, 


_ unleſs 


* ſimple, is far from being unpleaſant ; he uſes the Tonic dialect, 
not every where as Herodotus does, but in ſome words only, for 
«« the ſake of varying his language; what is objected to him of 


* his frequently running into fabulous ſtories, is not without 


grounds, eſpecially in what he has written concerning India. 


<< The delightfulneſs of this hiſtory ariſes chiefly from his diſpoſi- 


tion of facts, which are ſo placed, as continually to ſurpriſe 


«« the reader, and keep his attention engaged; even his moſt fa- 
«© bulous accounts being adorned with a very pleaſant and eaſy elo- 


« quence GN Befides theſe large extracts, there are various 
fragments of t 

news (60), Apollonius (61), Plutarch (62, lian (63), Stephanus 
 Byzantius (64), c. It would conſtrain us to draw this note into 


too great a length, ſhould we pretend to ſhew wherein this author 


differs from the Greet writers, or wherein he agrees with the ori- 
ental authors, treating of the Perſian hiſtory ; for the ſatisfaction, 
however, of the inquiſitive peruſer, we ſhall ſubjoin a ſhort account 


of thoſe reigns which interfere with the foregoing ſections of the 
Median and Perſian empires. | | 


Cyrus is by him ſaid to have married Anytis, and to have had 
two ſons Camby/es and Tanyoxarces ; he allows him to have reigned 
thirty years, and ſays, that he died of a wound received in battle. 

es, according to him, married Roxana, and after a reign 


of eighteen years, died of a wound which he caſually gave himſelf 


The Magian, ſtyled by the Greek writers Smerdis, is by him 
called Sphendadates ; he computes his reign to have laſted only ſeven 


months, and relates him to have been ſlain by ſeven conſpirators. 


| Darius, the ſon of Hyftaſpes, reigned thirty one years, died of 2 


fickneſs which laſted thirty days, and left his empire to his ſon 
Xerxes. . : 

Nerxes had to wife Amyſtris ; his children were Dariæus, Hyſtaſ- 
pes, Artaxerxes, Achæmeaides, Artarius, Amytis, and Rhodoguna ; 
this king was ſlain by Artapanus and Spamitres. 

Artaxerxes, his wife's name was Dameſpia ; he reigned forty two 
years, left but one legitimate fon, viz. Xerxes, but ſeventeen by 
concubines, of whom Secyndianus and Ochus afterwards fucceeded 

Terxes the ſecond, he held the regal dignity forty five days, and 
was deſtroyed by a conſpiracy. . 8 CT 
- Secyndianus, after a reign of ſix months and twenty five days, was 
ſmothered in aſhes. „ 


(59) Phot. Biblioth. Art. bexii. 5. 106. (5e) Deipnoſophift. x. 


(61) Hiftor Mirab xx. (62) In vita Artaxer. (63) De 
Animal, Natara, lib, vii. c. 1. (64) V. oce Avpogich, Od 
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unleſs we take up with the feigned catalogue of M Hyrian mo- 


narchs contrived by Annius of Viterbo; and as to writers of a 


later date, our Perſian hiſtory is not deſtitute of friends a- 
mongſt them, ſuch as are unbiafſed, and againſt e cre- 
dit there is nothing to be ſaid. The royal author of the hiſ- 


tory of the Tartars, ſpeaking of the original of his nation, 


which he derives, as moſt of the oriental writers do, from Turk 
the eldeſt ſon of Faphet ; he proceeds thus: Turk was a 
4 man of ſuperior genius, having been the firſt who invent- 
«ed many of the conveniencies of life; he made himſelf 
44 tents, and pitched upon a fixed reſidence in a place called 
ec at preſent /achkoll, he had four ſons ; 1. Taunak ; 2. Za- 
tc hale; 3. Benſazar; 4. Amlak. At his death he appointed 
e his ſon Taunak for his ſucceſſor, who became a very rich 
& and ingenious prince, author of many fine inventions. It 
<< happened one day, that Taznak having gone a hunting 
< and killed? much game, ordered a piece to be roaſted; 
cc but when he was juſt going to eat, ſome of it, he by 
& chance let a bit drop upon the grouud, and having taken 


4 it up and put it to his mouth, he found it delicious by rea- 
4 fon a grain of falt had ſtuck to it; which having given 


& him to underſtand, that this land was impregnated with 


«& ſalt, he ſet himſelf to improve this diſcovery, and became 


ec the firſt inventer of the uſe of ſalt, no one before him hav- 
4 ing known what ſalt was, or that it could ſeaſon victuals. 


4 Catemporary with him reigned a prince in the country of 
4 Tran, called Cajumars or Keyomaras. Taunak lived 240 
© years, and at his death left his throne to his ſon Jelza 
„ Chan, who lived many years, and before his death appoint- 


<& ed his ſon D:ibbakm Chan to ſucceed him. D:ibbakin Chan 
« lived alſo a long time, and diſpoſed of the ſucceſſion 


c before his death to his ſon Kajak Chan, who reigned a 
4 great length of years, and had for his ſucceſſor after 


« his death his ſon Alanze Chan. From the days of Ja-_ 


4c phin and his deſcendants to the time of Alanza Chan, 


« the true religion was preſerved, and during the reign 


| Ochus, called alſo Dari car, married Pariſatis, he reigned thirty 
five years, and had the toilowing children, viz. Arſaces, Cyrus, A.- 


teſtet, Oxendrat, and thirteen others; he died of a languiſhing diſ- 
Caſe at Babylon. | h = Es 
Arſaces, this is the ſame prince whom the Greet writers ſtyle A.- 
#axerxes \inemon ; he overcame his brother Cyras, his wife's name 


was Kateira; and in his time Crefias refided in Perſia, and com- 
- Þiled his hiſtory (65). 3 | # 


(65) Pbotii Biblioth. p. 135, 136. 1 
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« of this prince his ſubjects lived in a profound 
« having great abundance of all forts of riches d. From 
this paſſage it is evident, that the records of Tartary 
mention this K-yomaras. juſt where the Perſian hiſtorians 
place him; and it is I:kewiſe plain that the belief of 
the true religion is reported by the ſame records to have re- 
mained untainted in theſe countries, which is exactly what our 
Perſian writers ſy ; the ſame author agrees with them in 
many other things, ſuch as making Sam i. e. Shem, and his 
deſcendants the original inhabitants of Iran or Perfia, and in 
acknowledging Huſbſbangb, the grandſon of Keyomaras his 
ſucceſſor : he relates likewiſe the wars carried on by the de- 
ſcendants of Turk againſt the monarchs of [ran, and pro- 
portions the reigns of thoſe Khans to the reigns of the kings 
of Per fia mentioned in the foregoing hiſtory. In Dr. Hyde's 
learned book of tie religion of the antient Per/ians, there are 
many Arabic and other hiſtorians quoted in ſupport of ſuch. 
paſſages of the antient oh hiſtory, as he has occaſion to 
touch on in that work. It is true, that learned and judicious 
writer is far from conceiving, that all theſe oriental hiſtorians 
have delivered ought to be taken on truſt ; on the contrary, he 
points out many of their errors, as he does alſo thoſe of the 
Greek writers, whence he argues, as we do after him, that 
intire credit ouzht to be given to neither, but that the likelieſt 
method for attaining truth is to read and compare both e. 
Secondly, the whole ſeries of antient hittory teaches, that in 
the moſt remote ages of the world theſe countries were very 
populous, and under the dominion of potent monarchs ; this 
is exactly conformable to what our writers of the Per ſian 
hiſtory and other oriental authors affirm ; ſo that we muſt. 
either renounce that opinion, which has hitherto been ge- 
nerally entertained, of theſe eaſtern count: ics being firſt and 
moſt fully peopled, or we muſt admit, that thee accounts 
are probable, if it were in reſpect only to this point. I hird- 
ly, there remain of the antient Perſians, th ſe poor diſtreſſed 
creatures who are now ſtiled Per ſees, as ſo many livirg wit- 
neſſcs of the truth of this hiſtory. We can no way avoid 
affording our b-li-f to this propoſition, that the religion they 
profeſs is the very ſame which th ir anceſtors held in the reign 
of Yezdegherd; and if ſo, we muſt trace this religion from 
their acc-uats, thoſe of their conquerors, and ſuch as are to 
be met with among their neighbour nations. Now the Per- 
ſees, as well thoſe in India as thoſe which ſtill remain in their 


4 P. 1. ch. ii. p. 6. * Hypz, H. R. vet. P. in Præf. 
Yor. V. = FF: | own 1 9 
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cuted with no ſmall pains. The reader will no dou 
notice of ſome deviations in this ſection from our ordina 
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own country, affirm ſteadily, that it was ſettled by Keyoma- 


ras, reformed by Zerduſbt, and ſo continued till the diſſolu- 
tion of the empire of the native Perſians. The modern Per- 


frans, and the Arabic hiſtorians, acknowledge theſe facts to 


be fo; they are likewiſe admitted by ſuch of the oriental 
Chriſtian writers as have come to our knowledge : we may 


therefore conclude, that there is not ſo much in this third 


objection as at firſt ſight there may ſeem ; but that, conſider- 
ing the nature of the thing, this hiſtory has as ſtrong evi- 
deace in its favour as any other hiſtory of equal antiquity, 
excepting that of the Hebreus; a propoſition which we long 
azo undertook to prove, and which we have 10 dou take 

take 


method, and of frequent recapitulations of facts, which have 
drawn this ſection to an extraordinary length; but at the 
ſame time we hope it will be obſerved, that this is a ſubject 


5 that hath hitherto been untouched, a ſcene of confuſion, 
 wherefrom little was expected; if therefore it has coſt an un- 


uſual trouble to give it ſome form, it ought to be excuſed, 
fince tranſactions of this nature agree with the old mode of 
reducing Chaos, wherein there was firſt motion and then light. 
The firſt is here, the latter may come in time; hitherto ori- 


ental hiſtories have been confined to the learned languages, 


and, like books of alchimy, been deſpiſed as trifles by ſome, 
and eſteemed as treaſures by others. Of their value we pre- 


tend not to decide, it was our buſineſs to bring them here, 


to place them in the view of our Engliſb reader in the beſt 
method we could ; and having done this, we are to leave 
thera to the judgment of the public. 
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CHAP. XII. 
The H. * of the Scythians and Gome- 


rians, their Migrations into Europe, 
under the HY names inſerted i in the 


mar 2 in iz the 
former of 


3 VV 3. 
JJͥͥͥ—!:!.!! | Celto - Scy- 
thes, Sar- | 


s .I. matians, 
Maſſage- 
4 1 into the Origin, Antiquity, Migrations, and tes, &c. 
Settlements of the Scythians and Gomerians, conſi- *** latter 
dered as two diſtinct Nations, by Way of Introducti ion — 
to their H. Rory. 5 


Cymme- 


\HESE two nations are ſo blended in antient hiſ- 2 N 


tory, that it would be next to impoſſible to aſſign tans, 

their different territories, or give their hiſtory with Gazi 8, 
any tolerable clearneſs, without ꝑreviouſly tracing Titans, 

them to their diſtinct originals, taking a curſory retroſpect of Sacks, and 2 

their migrations and ſettlements, and conſidering each of Ceitibe- 

them under thoſe various names, by which they are mentioned rians. 


by antient hiſtorians, We have already ſeen at the beginnin DS Celtes \ 
of this hiſtory, that they were both deſcended from Gomer + my en } 
the eldeſt fon of Japhet. This laſt we have alſo proved to 22 RE i 
have been the eldeft ſon of /Noah *, and to have received this from Ja- | 
— from his father, that God would enlarge his phet. 
| 


borders *, upon which account Moſes obſerves immediately 

after, that the ies of the Gentiles, by which is underſtood 4 

Europe, was divided by, or among, his poſterity b. This * 

E.. is what — Beroſus and thoſe who have followed a 
to make ſuch deſperate haſte to ſettle Gomer” 8 children 


See before, Vol. I. 368, & ſeq. * I 8. 
„dH. Val x5.” bee belore, ver l. 2. 0 
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in /taly, Afturia, Biſcay, and other parts of Europe, even fo 
early as 142 years after the flood. Hence others, no leſs 
ſanguine, have "ventured to bring Gomer into Gaul, Tubal 
into Spain, Aſbkenaz into Germany, and Magog into Sweden 
or Denmark e. Theſe precipitate migrations ſtand ſufficient- 


ly confuted by their palpable impoſſibility à (A), were there 
nothing elſe to diſprove them. But nothing appears more 


certain, than that thoſe patriarchs never came out of fea. 
On the contrary, we find their deſcendants making a conſi- 
derable figure in that cradle of the world, and ſettling them- 


elves as near as they conveniently could to one another, till 
ſcantineſs of room, want of paſturage, accidental diſcords, 


or ſome other reaſons, obliged them to branch out farther on 


all ſides towards Europe and northern Afia, whilſt the deſcen- 


dants of Shem and Ham enlarged their territories in their ſe- 


veral allotments, in the ſouthern parts of Aſia and Africa, as 


we have already ſeen in their ſeveral hiſtories. 


To make the ſame appear the more clearly with reſpect to 
the ſons of Gomer, let us now take a ſhort retroſpect of their 
firſt ſettlements in 4/ia, their migrations thence into Europe, 
their ſucceſſive ſtations before they came into thoſe parts in 


which they ſettled themſelves into regular kingdoms and go- 
vernments ; and from which ſome of them returned again in- 


to Aſia in proceſs of time, where they gave names to coun- 
tries, cities, mountains, and rivers, which have cauſed ſuch a 
confuſion in antient hiſtorians, for want of rightly diftinguiſh- 


ing between thoſe two diſtant migrations. This circumſtance 


makes it very neceſſary to examine, in the firſt place, whe- 
ther the Scythians and the Gomerians, properly fo called, were 
originally the ſame, or two diſtinct nations. Without ſuch 


» PnznoN. Antiq. Celt. chap. 3. © Vid. int. al. Rawt. 


hiſt. P- LC. 8. ſect. 3. Bocn a RT. Phaleg. lib. iii. c. 8. & leq. Px z- 
non. ubi ſup. 8 e 12 


(A) Nothing nnn more abſurd, than to Wypecg, that 


they ſeparated themſelveg from the reſt before the general diſper · 


ſion at Babel; and if immediately after, how little time ſoeyer be 


allowed for the building of that ſtupendous fabric, the remainder 


* 


will be vaſtly too ſhort for a migration of near 3000 miles, through 
woods, foreſts, and deſerts ; and with all the incumbrance of their 
families, cattle, and other luggage ; for ſo far Sir Walter Rawleigh | 

has proved it to be by land, in the place above quoted. It were 


ſtill more monſtrous to ſuppole, that they could cowe into E 


nn A Inn 


by ſea, with ſuch a numerous retinue, ſo long before any thing of 
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a previous inquiry, we ſhall find their names, countries, and 


exploits ſo confuſed, that it would be next to impoſſible to ſet- 
tle their geography, or underſtand their hiſtory, with any ſa- 
tisfactory clear neſs. | 3 
We have formerly hinted at the different opinions of the 
learned concerning this point , which ſeems chiefly to be 
owing to theſe two cauſes. 1. That none of the ſacred hiſ- 
torians mention theſe two nations by any other name, than 
that of their progenitor*; and 2. That prophane authors have 


been ſo confounded by their variety of names, migrations, and 
exploits, in ſeveral parts of Aſia as well as Eurepe, and parti- 


cularly by the affinity of thoſe names which they gave in both 
places, to towns, rivers, mountains, and the like, in their 
driving one another out of their territories, which they often 
did by turns ; that it is not eaſy to know whether they ſpoke 
of the ſame nation under different names, or of two diſtinct 
ones. Sure it is, that if they meant the latter, they have 
moſt egregiouſly confounded them, by aſcribing names, pla- 
ces, and exploits to the one, which belonged to the other, 
which makes it extremely difficult to diſcover when they ſpeak 


of the Scythians, and when of the Celtes or Gomerians. At 
leaſt it is evident, that Herodotus, Ptolemy, and Fuftin i, to 


name no more, have called the Scytbians, who remigrated in- 


to Afia by ſome names, and attributed ſome actions and pla- 
ces to them, which, upon cloſer examination, are found to 


have belonged to the Celtes or Gomerians, whom they had 
driven thither out of their European territories. An accu- 
rate antient geographer tells us *, that the old Greet hiftori- 
ans gave the name of Scythians and Celto-Scythians to all the 


inhabitants of the northern regions, though it is plain, that a 
conſiderable part of them were properly Celtes or Gomerians bv. 


And in the ſame book he adds, that thoſe people who inha- 
bited beyond the Caſpian ſea, which ſhould be the Scythians, 


were by the ſame Greet hiſtorians called ſome Sacks, and o- 


thers Maſſagetes, though the former of theſe names, at leaſt, 
belonged only to the Celtes, as we ſhall ſhew in its proper 
oo | 3 


Fon theſe reaſons, many learned men have choſen to rec- 


kon them as one people, branched out into that variety of 


V Vol. I. p. 368, 370. Vid. int. al. Ezex. xxzviii, 2, 3, 
6. t See ProLEm. Geogr. lib. vi. c. 11, & 13. HS ROS or. 


lb. i & 4. Jesrix. lib. 1. c. 8. & ſeg. © STras. Geogr. 


lib. i, Vid. Guvenn. 1949 Lawis's Introduct. in hiſt. 
Britan. cap, ii, PE RO. ubi ſup. Iv x. in Geneſ. x. 2. 
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names ad characters, under which they are diſtinguiſhed in 
hiſtory. Notwithſtanding which, and the ſilence of the ſa- 


cred books, Jaſephus's authority has been more univerſally 
received both by antient fathers and modern authors; who 


affirms, the Celtes and Gauls to be deſcended from Gomer, and 
the Scythians from Magog his next brother; and we think 


very juſtly too. As to the firſt, there is not the leaſt reaſon 


to doubr of it; for, beſides the teſtimony of the Jetuiſb hif- 


torian, we have this undoubted proof, that, notwithſtanding 
all the various denominations which they have undergone, and 


which ſeem rather to have been given to them by other nations 
than aflumed by themſelves (B); they have ſtill preſerved their 
original name of Gomro, or Cymro, or deſcendants of Gomer, 
and retain it to this day in all thoſe countries where the Cel- 
tie or Gomerian language is preſerved ; which is therefore 
called Gomeraeg or Cymbraeg, that is, the language of Go- 


mer k. 


Te 
? . „„ Hizzon. Taroportr. & al. in Ge- 


neſ. x. 2. BocnA Rr. Phaleg. I. iv. c. 38. RAW I. ubi ſup. p. 1. 


c. 8. ſect. iv. Jun. Le CLERC. Parkic. in Geneſ. x. 2. Prz- 
ox. ubi ſupra, c. iv. & al. mult. k PizzrON. LEWIS. & al. 


ubi ſupra. 


8 By theſe names we mean, not only thoſe which were a pal- 


pable corruption of their original one, ſuch as Cymbrians, Cymmeri- 


ans, Cammerians, and the like; but thoſe of Celtes, Gauls, Galati- 
ans, Titans, Sacks, and perhaps alſo thoſe of Scythians, Celio- -Seythi- 
ant, Ce!:iberians, and ſome others; all which, if we may guels at 
them by their etymons, ſeem to have been given to them, ſome 


out of compliment and on account of their valour, and others out of 


contempt and in revenge for their incurſions, plunders and conqueſts, 
Thus tne word Cele in Greek xibnra or iro ſignifying horſemen 


in Homer and Pindar, might be given them on account of their great 
expertneſs in horlemanfhip (1). 


Another author (2 derives that word, and that of Gau, from 


the Celtic, in which both fignify a warlike man. Bochart conjec · 


tares, that they were called Gaul and Ga/atians from the redneſs of 
their hair (3). 


That of Titans may either allude to it, as it was 2a name of 


the jun, whole etymon can no where be ſo appoſitely found 
as in the Celtic, in which Ti or Ty, ſignifies a Houſe, aud Tar, 


or Teen, Fire, and both together, The 2 of fire. Some, how- 
in Fie. Goodwin. Not. in Comm. Ceſar. lib. 1. c. 1. Net. 3. 


(2; Pexron, 4ntig. Nat. Cult. chep. 3, (z) Phaleg. Ib. ii. c. 6. 


ever 
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To all this we may add the concurrent teſtimony of Ptele- 
my, Strabo, Pliny, Dionyſius of Alexandria, or rather Cha- 
rax, Mela, and others, who mention them under the names 
of Comarians, Camarians, Chamarians, Cymbrians, Cymmeri- 
ans, and ſuch like; all which do plainly appear to be a cor- 
ruption of their original name of Gomerians i. We have 
likewiſe the authority of ſome antient fathers, who agree, 
that Gomer was the father and founder of the Gomerians, cal- 
led afterwards Celtes, Galatians, and Gauls m. And if all 
this be not enough to prove the Celtes to be derived from Go- 
mer we ſhall add another pregnant argument out of Cluve- 
rius, who proves, that the antient Celtic nation, which, ac- 
cording to him, included the regions of Iihria, Germany, 
Gallia, Spain, the Britannic and other northern iſles, did all 
ſpeak the ſame language a, which could be no other than the 
Gomeraeg, or the language of Gomer, which had been uni- 
verſally preſerved among all his deſcendants, as we ſhall ſhew 
more fully when we come to f. of their language and 
hiſtory. To all theſe we ſhall add at the bottom ſome au- 


1 ProLEM. lib. vi. c. 11—13. Me I. ubi ſupra. Pl ix. lib. 
vi. c. 16. Dion. Per. v. 700. WHIEROM. tradit. hebr. in 
Geneſ. Eus rA Tr. Com. in Examer. Is Ipo. orig. lib. ix. c. 2. 
Zox Ax. BID. Kal. Antiq. German, lib. i. c. 6. & ſeq. & 
Introd. ad Geogr. I. ii. c. 5. & ſeg. 


ever, fetch it from the Celtic Tit, which in that as well as in the 
Hebrew fignifies duſt or dirt; ſo that T.raseg ſhall ſignify the ſame 
as terrigenæ, or Children of the earth or dirt. This laſt etymon, 
if admitted, may be ſuppoſed to have been given them in ſcorn, 
and to imply the baſeneſs of their origin, as that of Sacks, which 
ſigniſies bie ves and plunderers, was given them on account of their 
living chiefly by that trade. 
That of Ce/tiberians, or inhabitants of Ce/tiberia, or Spain, might 
be deſigned to diſtinguiſh thoſe Ce/tes on that, from thoſe on this, 
| fide of the Pyrenees, as we ſhall have further occaſion to ſhew in 
another note. For thus we find Ga/lia or Gaul divided into Cis and 
Trans- alpina, and the word Iberia ſeems derived from the old Celtic 
and Teutonic Her, which ſignifies over (4) ; and thus Spain, which 
is ſometimes found in the plural number, was divided into Citerior 
and Ulterior. | . 
Other etymologies of their names we omit, becauſe authors have 
been too apt to fetch them from other languages, in order to make 
them ſquare with their own hypotheſes, becauſe they were igno- 
rant of the Celtic, from which it is moſt natural to derive them, as 


ſhall be further proved i due time. 
: | (4) Ha c Wii. . 3. 


., 


— 
= 
> 


Pbrygia to a city and province, | 
From Riphath, another of his ſons, we have the Riphear nation 


= and country, ſince called Paphlagenia, and from Togarmah, his 


2 Troęmant or Trocmans of 


rent, Meſbecb, or, as he is called by the antients, 3 to the 
mountains Mo/chici between Colchis and Armenia 
by Ptolemy, Pliny, — OY further 
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thentic monuments, which the warlike deſcendants of Gomer 


and his brethren have left in their various ſettlements, which 
ſtill more corroborate what we have ſaid concerning their o- 


 Tigin, migrations, and ſettlements (C). | 
WERE we as well acquainted with the Scythian nation, 


with reſpe to theſe two particulars, it would not be difficult 


to trace it to its fountain head, and to diſpe] that obſcurity 


which we find in antient authors concerning. them, who, as 
we hinted before, have too much confounded them with the 
Gomerians, However, we are not without ſome additional 
proofs to the teſtimony of Jeſephus, who affirms them to be 
deſcended from Mageg above mentioned, and for which he 


has been followed by many of the fathers and by a greater 
number of moderns®. For firſt, we find ſome antient mo- 


numents of that patriarch, and of his two brothers Meſbech 


and Tubal, in the neighbourhood of his brother Gomer, in | 
the regions of leſſer Iſia, where they planted themſelves after 
the diſperſion (D). Secondly, As they ſpread themſelves to- 


o HizroN. 1 EusrATr. THEoDor. Bap. . 


BzN- OR. Judzi fer. omn. Jun. BocuarrT. RawLEiGH, 
| Munsr. HzYLin. PATRIC. & al. innum. 


(c) Thus the Comerians left their name to the Albanian moun- 
tains, when they exchanged them for the more pleafant plains of 
Phrygia ; and to a city of this province, which in Pliny's time was 
&iil called Cymmeris. Afbkenaz Gomer's ſon gave his to the Sinus 
Aſcanius, to a lake and river of the ſame name, and in the leſſer 
and to the I 4ſcanie. 


fon, whom the Greek verſion calls Oopyapa and Teryaga, 
and Pontus; all theſe the 
reader may further ſee in the learned Bahar: (5). 


countries bordering upon thoſe of Gemer 3 as Magog to the Goga- 


proved in Zochart 
(D) Of this k 


ove quoted. 
are the provinces of Mongog or 1/ongug, c 


Few. „ N nnd! fore others ; an > GC Gu * 


p7 and Goigui in Tartary 4. 
(% Pbalg. lib iii. c. 8. & ſeg. Rawleigh, Heylin, Pexron. & at.” 


: Fit? & ſup. Vol. I. p. 368, =" (6) Exet. xxxviii. 2. Wix. . 
+ Pie Bckrt abs age & al. op. d. | 
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N 2. Mefbech, and Tubal, r 
ed together by che > + Frag 6). have left their names to ſeveral 


and mentioned 
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wards Europe, and Gomer's deſcendants turned towards the 
north-weſt, ſo thoie of Magog may be reaſonably ſuppoſed 
to have ſpread' themſelves towards the north-cait into both 
Scythias, where we find ſome plain footſteps of their proge- 
nitor, beſides the name of Mogli, which was that of che 
antient Moſcovites and Tartarians (E) ; and ſeems only a 
corruption or abbreviation of Magogli, the ſons of MHugeg. 
To theſe we may add, Thirdly, that there is ſcarce a nation 
under heaven that fo fully anſwers the warlike, bloody, and 
dreadful character, which the ſcriptures give us of Gog and 
Mageg, as that of the barbarous Scyti;un ; upon all theſe 
accounts therefore we hope, we may venture with Toſephus 
to derive them from that p.triarch. 3 | 


(E) Accordingly, we do ſcarcely find any part of Europe in 
| which ſome of theſe are not mentioned by antient geographers and 
hiſtorians (7), under the names of Gomerians, Cymbrians, Celtes, - 
Celtiberians, Celto-Scythians, aud ſuch like, as we ſhall mote fully ſee 
in the ſequel. : : | 
As for Iberia or Spain, Joſephus doth indeed affirm, that it wa 
firſt peopled by the Thobalines, or ſons of Tubal or Thebal, as he 
calls him (8, who was the fifth ſon of Fapher (9). On the other 
hand, Sir Walter Rawleigh thinks it more probable, that it was firſt 
inhabited by the Africans, who did from thence conceive ſuch 
| fondneſs for it, that they kaye been ever ſince ſtriving from time 
to time to regain it (10). But we fee no reaſon for preferring 
either of theſe opinions to the concurrent teſtimony of the authors 
above quoted; to which we may. add, that the ſurname of Celto, 
given to that province, and that of Celtiberians or Celto-iberians to 
its inhabitants, doth make it much more probable, that the Ce/zes 
were the firſt peoplers of it, eſpecially if we conſider, that the 
name of [Iberia ſigniſies in the old Celtic and Teutonic, over, or on © 
the other fide, as we hinted in a former So that the Cæltibe- 
riant might mean only the Ce/tes on the other fide the Pyreneans, to 
diſtinguiſh them from thoſe on this fide (11). 
It is likewiſe more natural to ſuppoſe, that the warm fituation 
of Spein might invite the C2/tes thither from the more northern 
climates of Europe, than that the Af:cans could come thither fo | . 
early by ſea; unleſs we can ſwallow that ridiculous Spari/h tradi- | 
tion, which makes Tzba/ to have croſſed over thither, and to have | 
built the town of St. Vaal, which is ſtill ſtanding at this day (1 2). | 1 | 


(7) Fid Feſepb. Antig. I. i. c. 7. Ptolem. Geogr. lib. vi. c. 11. 
& 13. & alib. Hela lib. i. c. 2 iii. c. 2. Caf. Comm. c. i. Plin. 
lib. vi c. 16. Strab. D Sicul. & al. (8.) Ant. lib. i. c. 7. (9) Ge- 
neſ. x. 2. (10) Hift. chap. viii. ee, 3. & eg. (11) Yee 
before p. 230. note B. (12) Hift. of the ævorld, ubi ſup. 
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HAvixG thus far cleared the way, and diſentangled, as 


' much as poſſible, the intricacy of antient authors concerning 


theſe two nations, we ſhall now proceed to add ſomething 
of their different migrations from Afia into Europe, which 
will ſtill give a further light to what has been ſaid already. 
The feader may remember, that we formerly ſettled Gomer, 


their common progenitor, with his deſcendants about him, 


in the province of Phrygia? : Afkenaz his eldeſt ſon, or, ac- 


cording to the Armenians, Togarmah his youngeſt, or, it may 


be, borh of them, in Armenia; and Kiphath the ſecond ſon 


in Cap pedocia; or, in ſome province in the neighbourhood of 


Phryzia®. For the condition the young world was then in 
would not permit them to go far from each other at firſt; 


and when their increaſe made it afterwards neceſſary to en- 


large their territories, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they 


kept a correſpondence with each other, by means of thoſe 


rivers, along whoſe banks both they and their deſcendants 
were forced to pitch their tents, for the convenience of paſ- 


ture for their numerous herds”; even when they began to 


ſpread themſelves farther and wider into Europe, they ſee 
to have moved regularly, and in columns, without interfer 


ing one with another, and as it were, by a ſettled cont 


For in proportion to their advancing northward, we find the 


' Gemerians, who had taken the left hand, inſenſibly ſpreading 


themſelves weſtwards, towards Poland, Hungary, Germany, 
France, and, ſo quite up to Spain, whilſt the Scythians, or 


deſcendants of Magog, moved to the right eaſtward, towards 
Moſcouy and Tartary, as far as the borders of Cathai, if 
not beyond. | 
Tavs was all Europe, and the far greater part of 4 

; 7 7a, their utmoſt extent northward, peopled by thoſe two 
famous nations, the former almoſt wholly by the Celtes or 


Gomerians, that is from the utmoſt parts of Spain to Scythia 


Europæa eaſtward, and the latter from thence almoſt to the 


territories of Cline, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. So that 


- the whole extent of theſe two nations reached from the roth 
dcgree welt to the 8oth eaſt longitude, and in latitude from 


the 4oth degree quite up to the arctic circle. 
Uros the whole then, it appears that the firſt rank hi 


longs to the noble Celtic nation, as deſcended from the elder 


brother, though the preference has been given'to the Scythians 


by the univerſal vote of prophane authors, who were unac- 


? See Vol. I. p- 368. 4 Vid. Eusss. wi Hebr. & Bo · 
CHART, ubi ſupra l. iii. c. 8, dee RAwI. hiſt. ubi ſup, 
leet. vi. 


quainted⸗ 
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quainted, that their progenitor was Gomer's younger brother. 
Scytharum gens antiquiſſima was even a proverb among them; 
upon which account we gave them the firſt rank in the plan 
of this hiſtory. But being now convinced of the contrary, 
and we hope that our readers are ſo by this time, we ſhall re- 
ſtore it to its right owners the Celtes, who claim it on account 
not only of their elderſhip, but much more on that of their 
| ſuperior merit; as will appear more fully from the hiſtory of 
_ 


JFF BCD 
The Hiſtory of the Ceres, under the names of GOMERI- 


ANS, CYMMERIANS, CYMBRIANS, CELT ES, Gauls, 
GALATIANS, TITANS, SACKS. Sc. 


E have already ſpoken of the migrations of theſe ſons 

W of Gomer, from Aſia into Europe, and endeavour- 
ed to account, as well as we could, for their vari- 

ety of names in the laſt ſection; wherein we obſerved their 
regular progreſs from Phrygia their firſt ſettlement, through 
Thrace, Hungary, Germany, Gallia, Italy, till they had 
ſpread themſelves to the utmoſt borders of Spain. In this 
large European tract it was, that, having fixed their bounda- 


ries between the Scythians and themſelves, they began to ap- 


pear a powerful nation under a regular monarchy, and gave 
their country, or others for them, the name of Gallia and 
Galatia, whilſt themſelves did retain their own antient name 
of Gomero, or Gomerians. As for thoſe of Cymmerians, and 


obſervable, that it was given to none of the Celtes, but thoſe 
who inhabited the more northern regions of Europe, above 
the Euxine ſea and the north of the Danube, where they were 


leſs known and intermixed. Thus that part of Germany now 


| known by the name of Holſtein was called Cymbria Cher ſo- 
neſus. The names of Titans, and Sacks were given only to 
thoſe of leſſer Aa, ſo that they ſeem to have been only known 


in this part of Europe by thoſe of Celtes and Gauls ( = 


S (A) Ceſar, in his commentaries, doth indeed tell us, that they 
took the name of Cultes to themſelves, whilſt the Romans did give 
them that of Galli or Gauli (1), not knowing in all likelihood, that 


they both Ggnified the fame thing in the old Cz/tic, namely vari- 


(1) 4. 1. 
G g 2 | 8675 


Cymbrians, &c. which ſeems only a corruption of that, it is 
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The name of Galatians, Tara: was given them alſo by the 
Greeks, but it is plain, it meant theſame with the Gauls, and 
accordingly antient authors make them deſcended from the 
ſame father, namely Gomer. It was not, however, in this 
tract of ground that they began to be famous for their warlike 

_ exploi's ; they had already ſignaliſed their names in ſeveral 
parts of both the higher and lower Aja, where, it is likely, 
they began very early to be governed by ſeveral valiant princes 
of their own, and this is the reaſon that we find the name of 
Gomerians and Gomerites, as well as thoſe of Sacks and Titans, 
in thoſe parts, among antient geographers ; which names 
were afterwards changed to that of Celtes, after their ſpread- 
ing themſelves into Europe, as will more fully appear by the 
ſequel. But thoſe early exploits are ſo intricate, and built 
ſo much upon conjecture, that it would be dangerous to rely 

Their Jer. too ſtrenuouſſy upon them. At the moſt, it is plain, that 

ritories. theſe Aſiatic conqueſts did not remain long enough in their 24 

ſeſſion to deſerve a place in this geography of their countr. 
"Thoſe exploits will be beſt reſumed in the hiſtory of thoſe na- 
tions with whom they had to do. Whilſt we confine their 
_ territories at preſent within thoſe limits of Europe, in which 
we can ſpeak of their actions with much greater Ty 


> 1 

1 
A See PEzxON Ant. Celt. Nat. c. 2 | b Comp. Joznym. Ant, 
ſep. I. i. c. 7. EvsTAT: 28 in aner tradit. hæbr. 
in Geni. ix. Is box Origin. I. ix. c. 2. & PEzRON. ud. ſup. 


0 Vid. Prorou. SrRAB. Mera. & al. 


ors (2). We w ould not depend too much upon uncertain etymolo- 
gies, though we have ventured to give ſome other ſenſe of theſe 
two names, as they are fetched from other languages; and indeed 
there is nothing more eaſy than to find in all languages ſuch likeneſs 
of ſounds as Gault and Galli, Celtes and xinyras thoogh of ſuch 
different meanings, as to make it very dubious, which is the right |} 
ey mon. At leaſt thoſe are the moſt likely to be the trueſt, which |Þþ} 
are derived from the language itſelf unto whom the name belongs ; ; 
excepting, however, iuch of them as, we obſerved there, were gi- 
ven in contempt and by way of reproach, as that of Sacks or Rob. 
bers. But here it is certain, that the Celtes made too great a figure 
in the world, long before Cæſar's tine, to have been called Galli 
in derifion. 5 
) We muft not, however, omit taking notice, that when the 
prophet threatens the Fur with bringing Gomer and his armies 
againſt them from the north quarters (3), he ſeems to intimate, that 


(2) Vid. Pexron, Ch. it. (3) Ezek. xxxviti. 6, 
| there 
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Ir is not eaſy to fix the exact boundaries, which divided 
the Celtes from the European Scythians, for the reaſons given | | 
in the laſt ſection. We may perhaps be more particular, "i 
when we come to the geography of the latter. At preſent — 

we ſhall only obſerve, that the former extended from the Da- 
nube, their ſuppoſed boundary, to the fartheſt part of Spain and 
Portugal, reaching at leaſt twenty three degrees from eaſt to weſt, 
that is from that famous river to cape Feneftre. It was bound- * Geogra 

ed on the ſouth by the Mediterranean ea, and weſt and north- — 

weſt by the weſtern and northern ocean. How far it extend- 
ed full north, whether to the Hyperborean or frozen ſea, or 
only to the Baltic, we preſume not to ſay. The laſt, how- 

ever, ſeems moſt probable, for reaſons we ſhall give in the 
hiſtory of Scythia. For it is probable, they did not advance 
towards Sweden, Denmark, and the other more northern re- 
gions, till they found themſelves too ſtreightened in the more 

_ pleaſant climates of the ſouth 3 which did not happen in all 

| likelihood till many centuries after their migration into Eu- 

rope. However, it is certain, tha: in the time of Julius Cæ- 

| far, not only they but alſo the northern iſlands of Britain, 
Ireland, and even Iceland, were inhabited, and made part of 
the Celtic Gallia. As for the ſouthern iſlands on the Medi- 
terranean, ſuch as Sicily, Corſica, Majorca, and others, we 

need not doubt, but they were _ ener peopled than 
thoſe on the northern ocean. 

So conſiderable was the Celtic nation, even in Auguſtus 

Cæſar's time, though greatly abated of its former grandeur 


there were ſtill ſome of the deſcendants of that patriarch ſettled in 

ſome of the northern parts of higher Aſia even in his time, and 
that they continued there till the fulfilling of the prophecy, that i . 
till ſome years after the Babyloniſb captivity, when they made that 

terrible irruption into Paleſtine, of which we ſhall ſpeak i in its pro- 

er place. 

Accordingly we find Ptolemy placing the Cites and Comari- 
ans as two diſtin nations, though originally the ſame ; the firſt 
with Chamara, their ſuppoſed metropolis, in Ba&#ria along the 

| ſouth banks of the river Oxus ; and the latter a little farther north 

in the province of Sogdiana (4). Mela, though he differs ſomewhat 
from Ptolemy in their fituation, doth agree in placing them in the 
northern provinces of a (5, where we may have occaſion to viſit 
them again in the ſequel of 7 hiſtory, as well as the Sacks ano- 
ther branch of the Celtes, whom Strabo, (6) places a little farther 
weltward in Cappadocia along the ſouth coaft of the Euxine fea. 


(4) Prol. lib vi. c. 11. & 13, (5) Lib. 1. c. 5 | = | 
Lib, xi. | 5 


and 
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and ſhrunk into much narrower limits, that it contained no leſs 
than ſixty great people, diſtinguiſhed by the names of cities 
or diſtricts according to Strabo. Tacitus ſays 644, but this 


is nothing to Joſephus, who reckoned the number of theſe 


nations about 315 ©, or to Appian, who made them amount 


to 400, and their cities, if the greateſt part of them were 


not really villages, to x300. But how much greater a figure 
they muſt have made before that time, may be gueſſed by 


that notable expedition they made into Italy, in the time of 


Targuin the elder, that is almoſt 600 years before Chriſt, 


when Belloveſus, having penetrated through the Alps, with 


a numerous army, did in a ſhort time invade a great part of 
Italy, called from them Gallia Ciſalpina f. For this and their 
ſucceeding exploits againſt that province, and their conqueſt 
of its metropolis, we may juſtly look upon it as part of the 
Celtic or Gallic territories, tho* we ſhould grant it to have 


L Gr 2 rhe peopled by ſome other nation than the deſcen- 


of Gomer. But this doth not ſeem to us to be the real 


cafe, for though we have already ſufficiently diſcountenanced 


the fable of Heroſus, who brings Gomer into Italy fo ſoon af- 


ter the flood; yet it is much more likely, that his deſcendants 
were the firſt that peopled it with the reſt of Euripe, it being 


impoſſible fo fine a country ſhould eſcape them in their pro- 


greſſive migration, than to ſuppoſe, that either X;ttim the ſon 
_ of aer or his deſcendants were got thither before them. To 
Ma! 


ike this ſtill more probable, we muſt remind our readers of 
two things, namely, that the Umbrians were by many antient 
authors eſteemed the moſt antient people in Italy *. And 


Pliny in the place laſt quoted tells us, that when the Hetruri- 


ans entered that country, and made war againſt the Umbrians 
they deſtroyed 309 of their cities; which proves, that they 
muſt have been there a conſiderable time. Our next obſer- 
vation is, that the Umbr:ans are affirmed by other antient hiſ- 
torians to have been the deſcendants of the Gauls or Celtes F. 
And if it be fo, it will be more reaſonable to believe, that 
theſe Gauls or Umbrians had already paſſed the Alps and ſet- 


_ tled themſelves in Italy, long before Saturn's time, ſince we 


find that he made no ſcruple to gg and take refuge amongſt 
them, and was courteouſſy received by them, than to ima- 


#2 gine, that the country was inhabited by the ſons of Favan, 


4 Aux AL. I 3. Bell. Jud. I. 2 c. 16. £ Vid. Reynzce. 
ap. Raw Lx x hill. lib. ii. c. 24. Sect. 1, 2 ®Pronvs lib. i. 
C. 17. Pix. I. iii. c. 14. Dion vs. HA Lic. I. i. e. 8. com. S:nv. 
in Virgil. + SolIxX. ex Boche. Iz I don. & al. ap. PE EZROR. o. 

Ic. | 85 es 


er, 
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or, as others pretend, that the Arcadians, their ſuppoſed de- 
ſcendants, could come thither ſo early by ſea; they who are 
only famous for their paſtoral life, and conſequently ſo unac- 
quainted with navigation (C). If ever therefore either of 
theſe did poſſeſs themſelves of 7taly, as ſome have conjectured 


from uncertain etymologies and ſome intricate teſtimonies . 
from antient authors, it is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe it to 


have been of later date, and that they drove the greateſt part of 


the Celtes out of it over the Alps; and this may be the rea- 
ſon of their making ſo many brave attempts to recover it out 


of their hands. 


Plutarch, indeed ſpeaking of the Gallic or Celtic nation, 


tells us, that. ſome of them paſſing over the Riphean mountains, 
went and dwelt towards the northern fea, the extreme or the 
northern part of Europe, whilſt others remained in the ſouth 
parts, between the Pyrenees and the Alps. Where he adds, 


that having taſted of the wine that came out of Italy, they 
marched over the Alps, under the conduct of a malecontent, 
named Arron, and conquered thoſe territories which had been 
till then held by the Tu/cans. But the name of Celtiberia, by 
which Spain was antiently known, and that of the Celtic pro- 
montory, now Cape Feneſtre or Fini/ter, the utmoſt verge of 


Spain weſtward on the one hand, and of Gallia Togata or 


Ciſalpina on the other, including near one third part of Italy n 
weſtward, ſhews nothing leſs than their having confined them- 


© Jn vit. Camill. » Vid. Pror zx. ubi. ſup. MEI A. lib 
ji. 1, 2, CLUvER. & al. 3 = ; „%% Ee 


(C) We need not obſerve further to our readers, how fond he 
Arcadians were of vaunting their antiquity above all other nations 


and how much they valued themſelves for their aſſumed name of | 


Aborigines every where. Whether the Celtes did take that of Tyrans 
or Turax one fignification of which is almoſt of the ſame import 
with that of Aborigines or Terrigenæ, out of the ſame oſtentation, 
we would not venture to affirm after Pexron, ſeeing it is capable 
of another ſignification, as we ſhewed in a former note. We 


may ſay in general, that the etymons of the various names of 7aly . 
are manifeſtly forced; as Latium from lateo, to be hid, becauſe Sa- 
{urn ſheltered himſelf there, and 7aly from the Greek olia or the 
3 Elatus (7). Upon the whole then, thoſe who will not 
allow it to have been peopled at firſt by the Umbrians above menti- 
oned, and theſe to have been a colony of the Celtes or Gomerians, 


muſt be contented to remain in the dark about it. 


(7) Reqnecc, ub. ſup. Camden, Helix. & al. | 
| ſelves 
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ſelves within the limits of thoſe two ridges of mountains (D). 
It is likely, that our author either knew nothing of theſe Cel- 
tie names, or if he did, that he thought the Celtes had been 
only the invaders of thoſe two provinces, rather than the firſt 
inhabitants of them, the contrary of which, we hope, we 
have ſhewn by this time to be at leaſt the more probable of 
the two. | 3 | 
Uros the whole then, the anticnt territories of the Celtes 
extended themſelves eaſt and weſt, from the head ſpring of 
Her or Danube, which divided them from the European Sar- 
matia (E), quite croſs Europe unto Cape Finiſter and the 
ſtreights of Hercules now Gibraltar, and contained the follow 
ing provinces, namely Iberia, now Spain and Portugal; 
Gallia i or Celto- galatia, now France, with the Lotu- countries; 
Germany as far as the Danube eaſtward, and Denmark north- 
ward; Rhetia, Vindelicia, and Noricum, ſince Swiſſerland, 


Savoy, and Lombardy, and the Gallia Ciſalpina or Togata, 


containing that part of Italy, now Piedmont, the dutchics of 
Milan, Parma, Mantua, &c. and the republics of Venice and 


Genea, beſides the ſouthern and northern iſlands of Europe. 


which we have lately had occaſion to mention. oy 
TESE extenſive territories had, however, been very 
much curtailed long before Julius Cæſar's time, having been 


reduced within the boundaries of the Alps and Pyrencan moun- 


tains from eaſt to welt ; by the Mediterranean on the ſouth ; 


and by the Rhine and Britiſh ocean on the north and noth- 
eaſt. In Cæſar's time we find it ſtill leſſened by all that tract 
which lies between Geneva and the Alps, which had been 


i Vid. PoLys. lib. iii. 


(Dy We could further confirm this by multitudes of names of ci- 
ties, towns, rivers, mountains, capes, promontories, &c. both in 


Spain and Italy, which are to be met with in all the antient geogra- 


hers, and many of them even extant to this day, all which, be- 
ing plainly of Celtic origin, do ſhew them to have been given to 


them by that nation; but we ſhall refer our readers for them to the 


authors quoted in the margin ($). 3 b | 

(E) Herodotus ſays much the ſame thing, though in other words, 
when he tells us (9, that the fer hath its ſpring in the land of the 
Celtes, and traverſing the European regions enters obliquely into 
the borders of Scythia. = | N 


(8) De his vid. Wott. Archæol. Lluid. lexic. Cambrobrit Hick. lexic. 


Brecrav. de or rig. ling. Hackew. orig. nat. ſeptent. Lewis hift. Mag. 
Brit. Pexron. ubi ſup. & al. mult. (9g) Comm. lib. ii. c. 4. 


ſometime | 


| alpine Brachata from the breeches which were worn by its inhabi- 


Gallia which he conquered, and not of the whole territories of the 
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ſometime before added to the Roman. empire, over and above 
the Gallia Ciſalpina lately mentioned, which they had invaded in 
Tarquimus Priſcus's time, and advanced almoſt as far as the 
middle of Italy. This Gallia, thus curtailed, was called Coma- 
ta. Cæſar divided it into three nations, namely, Belge, Aquitans, 
and Celtes or Gauls * (F). But by this time a great part of 
the Celtic territories had been diſmembered from it; as Spain, 
which had paſſed from the Carthaginians to the Romans; the 
Gallia Narbonenſis, which was become a province of the Ro- 
man empire i, and included all the ſouthern provinces of Gal- 
lia along the Mediterranean from the Pyrenees to the Alps: 
this laſt contained at leaſt Gaſ/cony, Languedoc, Provence, and 
Dauphine. Nevertheleſs, theſe three diviſions were far from 
being all that the Celtes had left in Europe, though Cz/ar had 
made the moſt of them in his account of that war (G). O- 

| ther 


k Bell. Gall. Wi e. 1. 1 Bell. Gall. lib. iii. c. 20. 


(F) Probably from the ;nebitant wearing their hair lov, con- 
trary to the cuſtom of the Romans. Thus we find alſo the Gallia 
Giterior-called Togata from the long robes, and the Ulterior or Tran- 


rants. 
(G) By which diſtinction it is plain, that he ſpeaks only of the 


Celtic or Gallic hog which ſtill ſpread themſelves vaſtly farther, 
at leaſt towards the north ; and therefore, when he comes to ex- 
plain himſelf, and to give the particular names of each people be- 
| longing to each of thoſe three nations, it appears, that he goes no 
| farther than his own conqueſts (10): ſo that it ſhould ſeem as if he 
had affected to compliment himſelf with the ſubduing of a nume- 
rous and powerful nation, of which the Celtes, ſo famous both in Eu- 
rope and in Afia, were but the third part. | 
It was probably out of the ſame oſtentation, that he ranks, for 
inſtance, 15 people under the name of Belge ; namely the Bella 5 
vaci, or thoſe who belonged to the city or diſtrict of Beauvais; the 
 Sueſſones thoſe of Soifſons ; Nervii now Cambraiſians; Aerebates or 
Artois ; Ambiani or Amiens; Morini whoſe capital was Terouana ; 
Menapii, or the Gantines, Aaroerplaxs, and Brabantines ; Caletes or 
thoſe of the diſtrict of Caulx ; Velocaſſes, now Vexinois; Veroman- 

dui, or Veremandois, now St. Quintin; Aduatici, now not known, 
and variouſly gueſſed at; the Condruſi, Eburones, Cerefi, and Pæ - 

mani, concerning which we are allo much in the dark. Now it is 


0 0) Vid. Godvin. annet. in Cæſ. Comm. ibid. 
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ther diviſions of Gallia, which were made — and 
other Roman emperors (H), after the conqueſt of it, will be 
beit ſeen in the Roman hiſtory. 


SEAS 


Plain, chat all this pompous liſt did take up little more than the 
north part of France and the Netherlands. 

The ſame may be ſaid of another third, wiz. Aquitain, amon 
which he reckons twelve diſtinct people, making up in all the Gallia 
Armorica, fo named from the Celtic word mor, which fignifies 
thoſe countries which are upon the ſea coaſt ; this province was af- 
te wards called by the Romans Aquitain from its mineral waters (11). 

And this contained at molt the weſtern provinces of France from the 
river [ izeris, now Loire, to the Pyrenees, according to his own ac- 
count of i it iu another place (12). 
55 As to the Ce/t.v, to whom Cæſar tells us the Romans gave the 
name of Gauls, their country extended aal north and ſouth from 
the Ligeris or Leise to the Sequana or Seine ®, and eaſt and well at 
mot from Burgundy to Law Britanny, including the Gallia Lagdu- 
neſes, part of which laſt was already under the Romans. But how 
ſhort did all theſe three come of the Celtic territories, when ſome 
authors tell us, that they extended from the Pyrenees and Alps quite 
to the Scythians (13)? When another tells us, that all the inhabi- 
tanis on each fide of the Rhine were ſtill called Celtes (14)? fo that 
all that were on the other fide of that river were out of the boun- 
daries of the Gallia Belgica, and much more ſo out of thoſe of the 
other three. Whether or no this Ga/lia Celtica was fo called, and 
its inhabitants Celtes, in Cæſar's time, by way of excellence above 
the reit, as the province of Holland is commonly taken for all the 
5 ſeven, and whether or no the other Celtes were unknown to that 
conqueror, we will not pretend to determine. Only it is plain, 
that the three Gallic provinces which he ſubdued, one of which 
only he diſtinguiſhes by the Celtic name, were but about one half 
of the whole nation even in his time. 
(H) This may perhaps be thought a proper place to have ſpoken 
of the iſles of Great Britain, both as they were fir!t inhabited, and 
are ſtill in ſome parts, by the Ce/tes or Gomerians ; which laſt name 
as well as the antient language of that nation, is full preſerved a- 
mongſt them, eſpecially in the north part of Valet. But as they 
make ſo great a figure in antient hiſtory, from their being firit 
planted by ſome colonies of that nation, their hiſtory will be better 
referred to another book, wherein we ſhall reſume that of the weſ⸗ 
tern and northern empires according to our firit plan of this work. 


* — n 


1 (a1) Vid. Plin. l. iv. e 17. (12) 6 lib. i. e. 1. & a- | 
lib: Ses page 245 in the note. (13) Diodor. J. v. c. 9. Plu- | 
tarch. in vit. Camil. vid & Ml. Cuver. & al, (14) Dio. Caf. | 


J. xxx1x. 
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SEAS of note were the Mediterranean, the weſtern, Britiſh, 
and northern ocean, and the Baltic. Their principal lake in theſe 
territories is that of Geneva, which is upwards of twenty 


miles 


However, it will not be amiſs to hint ſomething here concerning 
the name of Britain, which has been confounded by Camden and 
others with that of Gomro, as if they had both belonged to the ſame 


_ p=op'e; for it is certain, thit the former is only to be found among 


the Britains in France, who call themſelves Brithained, and are as 


great ſtrangers to the name Gomro, as the Gomros or Welſh are to 
that of Brithained or Briton. It ſeems therefore, that thoſe anti- 


quaries have too lightly rejected the ſtory of Brutus coming into 
England and conquering the gigantic inhabitants of it, trom which 
conqueſt that part was afterwards called Britannia or Britain, which 
Camden and his followers will have to be derived from Bib paint. 


ed and Tain region; becauſe the Britains painted their bodies, and 


were upon that ac:ount called by the Romans Pi#s or Painted | 
It does not appzar at all probable, that if the Britains, who went 


out of England into France, had been the ſame with the Game, or 
antient inhabitants of Britain, they would have changed their ori- 


ginal appellative, in which all the other deſcendants of Gomer did 
ſo pride themſelves, for the nick- name of Brithained or Painted; 
much leſs that they ſhould have quite obliterated the former, which 
was ſtill ſo carefully preſerved by their neighbours. - But if the T-o- 


jan were themſelves a colony of the Gomerians or Nelſb, as a mo- 
2 author ſeems to have nearly proved (15); and theſe after the 


eſtruction of their city, came under Brutus, or Trotus, as he is cal - 
led by Vitus, and by others Brito, and from him they were called 


Britains, and invaded a conſiderable part of this iſland; it will at 


once account for the name, and for the great affinity there is between 
the Gomeraes or Wel/h, and the Brithained or Britiſb, which laſt is 
objected by the antiquaries againſt the probability of the firſt. 

It is therefore not only more for the honour of this nation, but 
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alſo more reaſonable to ſuppoſe with Sir John Price (16), that theſe 


iſles were at firſt peopled by the antient and warlike Gomerians, than 


by the conquered and fugitive Trojans ; for who can think, that 


they ſhould have been ſo long unknown to the former as 1009 


years after the diſperſion ? for ſo long at leaſt it was before the la- 


ter can be ſuppoſed to have come from Troy hither, by which time 


the others had ſpread themſelves all over Europe. And is it not al- 


ſo more probable, that theſe gave it the antient name of Albion, 


which in their language fignifies white, from the whiteneſs in which 
the Clif of Dover appeared clad from the other fide of the water, 
than that it received it from Albion, the brother of Borgion, the ſon 
of Neptune ? 


(15) g Introd, in hift. Britan. c. iv. e ll. ii. c. "A 66) 
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miles in length and about eight in breadth, and by its navi- 
gableneſs inriches both the city of that name and all the 
countries about it. To this we may add that of Serviere 
in high Dauphine, very remarkable upon another account. 
It is a good day's journey up to the Alps, and yet has been 
found to have a communication with another much ſmaller at 
eight or nine miles diſtance, and is calculated to ſtand near 
half a mile perpendicular lower than the former without being 
overflowed, or ſending out more water than a very inconſi- 


_ derable n ſcarce ſufficient to turn a mill. Chief moun- 
tains are the Pyrenees and Alps, otherwiſe called Apennine, 


which are of very great length, and of ſuch prodigious height, 
that they are always covered with ſnow of incredible hardneſs. 


I be latter were ſuppoſed by Livy and others to have been 


called Apennine from Hannibal Pennius, but much more pro- 


bably from the old Celtic word Penn, a head, by reaſon of 


the exceeding height and whiteneſs of them. 80 that Apennine 
may be only a contraction of A Pen Ghwin, white heads, as 


the word Alps my be derived from the Celtic Alp or lb, 


white. 
Tax chief rivers are the Jar, which runs into Scythia, 
and empties ſelf i into the Euxine or Black Sea. The Rhine 


We may add, that Bero/us and thoſe who have followed his 
ſteps (17) have given us a liſt of 20 kings of the Ce/tes who reigned 


in Gaul, and the greater part of them alſo over the Gomeros on this 


fide of the water, before Brutus. The reader will ſee by the fol- 
lowing liſt of their names how ſeveral cantons of Gaul might pro- 
from Bardus and 
Longus, their fifth and fixth monarchs. Gallia Narbonenſis from 


| Narbo ; Lugdunenfis from Lugdus ; the Belgic from Belgius ; the 


Allobroges from Allobrox,&c. they run as follows: 1. Samotbes,by o- 
thers called Dis & Diſcelta, 2. Magus 3. Serron. 4. Druis. 5 Bar- 
dus. 6 Longus. 7. Lucus. 8. Celtes. g. Galates. 10. Narbon. 11. 
Lugdus. 12. ” Belair. 13. Faſrus. 14. Allobrox. 15. OEgyptus. 16. 


Paris. 17. Olbius. 18. Galates II. 19. Namnes. 20. Franicus. 


It is true, this liſt ſeems rather to be that of the princes of ſeve- 
ral cantons of the Celtes, than a regular ſucceſſion of the kings of 


the whole nation, which it is not likely. was governed by one ſole 


monarch. Nevertheleſs as they rejgned either in Gaul or Britain, 


long before this Brutus (ſuppoſe him to have come from Troy, as 
will be further ſeen when we come to that part of our hiſtory) the 


moſt that can be ſaid of him is, that he invaded and took a great 
part of the latter from the Gomeres, its original inhabitants, who 
were thereby forced to retire farther weſtward, where they have 
continued ever ſince. 


(17) Vid. tis Baſt bi Brie. lb, i, not. 25, & 4. ab 
f - which 
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which ſprings from the mountains of Switzerland, and runs 
through Germany and Holland into the Britiſb ſea. The 
Seine, Loire, and Garonne, of which we have lately had oc- 
cCaſion to ſpeak, as they divided the Gallia Celtica, Belgica, 
and Aquitania from each other“. "The Durius now Duero, 
which deſcends from the mountains of Sierra in Aſturia into 
the Atlantic ocean at Oporto. The Tagus or Tajo, which 
croſſes great part of Spain and Portugal and falls into the ſame 
ocean below Olyſipon or Lisbon. ¶ he Anas now Guadiana , - 
the Betis or Tarteſſus now Guadalquivir ; theſe two empty 
themſelves in the gulph of Cadis. The [ber now Ebro, which 
—_ deſcends from the ſame mountains of Sierra with the Darius, 
but taking a contrary courſe from it, runs eaſtward into the 
Mediterranean and empties itſclf into the gulph of Valencia. 
The Rhodanus or Rhoſne, which hath its ſpring from the 
mountains of Switzerland but deſcends a contrary way, and 
croſſing the lake of Geneva, runs through the ſouth part of 
France and empties itſelf into the Mediterranean about Mar- 
ſeilles ; the Padus or Po, and Adefis now Adige, which deſ- 
cend, the former from Piedmant and the latter from Switzer- 
land, and fall at a ſmall diſtance from each other into the guiph — «<_ 
of Venice. Thoſe of Italy and of the European Iſlands will 
be ſeen in another chapter. . 1 5 5 
W ſhall only add, that the greateſt part of the names of 
theſe and of other ſmaller rivers are certainly of Celtic extrac- 
tion, and agreeable to their properties. T hus Garzmna from 
Garw, rough, expreſſes its great rapidity. Rhodanus, from 
Rhedog;-to run ſwiftly, implies its ſwift courſe. Arar now 
Saon is fo called from its ſlowneſs, its deſcent into the Rhojre 
being ſcarce perceptible. Durius or Duero from Deur, wa- 
ter or river, whence the names of a great many cities and 
towns ſituate near the water-ſide ended in Duro and Durum. 
Thus likewiſe the names of countries and diſtricts which end 


Vid. Caubru, Brit. Lew 1s introdu&. in hiſt. Britan. Pez- 
' RON. antiq. lib. iii. ſub. voc. tan. & alib. 


* The authors, p. 242 in the note, ſay that Aguitain, according 
to Ceſar, lay between the Ligeris, now Loire, and the Pyrences ; 
and that the Celtæ extended only from the Ligeris to the Sequan or 
Seine; whereas Cæſar tells us, in the place quoted, that Aquitare 
was bounded on the one fide by the Garumna or Garonne, and on 
the other by the Pyrenees, and that the Ce/tz were divided from A.- | 'F 
quitain by the Garumna, and from the Belge by the Seguana: This -- 
it was thought proper to obſerve here, as it ſeems from what is a- EEO 
bove faid, that the authors intended ſome other diviſion than what 
they have given us, and which it is impoſſible to diſcover. 
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in 
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in Tan, or Tain, 2nd in the Latin Tana, as Aquitain, Bri- 
tain, Luſitania, &c. are formed from the Celtic Tain and 
Stan, a region w, and imply the country of waters, of the 
Britons, and Luſſans, which laſt were a Celtic people, from 
whom came the Portugueſe. We omit a multitude of cities, 
towns, mountains, and other antient names which are pal- 
pably of the ſame extraction, concerning which the curious 
may conſ.alt the authors above named. : 

NATURAL and artificial rarities in ſo ſpacious a field would 
take up too much room in this hiſtory, and are ſo well known 
to the curious, that we think, they may be ſafely omitted, 
thoſe only excepted which have ſome immediate relation with 
ſome remarkable facts as ſhall fall in the courſe of this hiſtory, 
when we come to reſume it in another chapter. One thing 
only we beg leave to mention here, namely the Littus Lapi- 

© deum, otherwiſe the Campus Lapideus, or ſtony ſbere or field, 
of above a mile in length upon the coaſts of the Gallia Nar- 
 bonenfis or Languedoc, —— Hercules is ſaid to have fought 

the giant Albion, the for. of Neptune; which, place is ftill 

called by the inhabitants Les Crauzn, from the multi- 

tude and largeneſs of ſtones with which it is covered; that 

word being derived from the Celtic Craig or Craic, which 
ſignifies rocks or ffonese, e 


n Hiſt Delphinial. Lugdun. 1498. s vid. Lewis introd. 
in hilt. Brit. c. iv. 1 e 
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| 2 1 — po ON ET | 
Of the antiquity, government, laws, religion, cuſtoms, 
la ning, aul trade of the antient CELTES. 


. H O' the Celies exceed all other nations in antiquity, 
8 their deſcent being, as we have ſeen, from Gomer the 
elic{t fon of Fapbet, the eldeſt fon of Noah, in which 
reſpet thev outgo the Egyptians, Phrygians, and even the 
Scythians ; yet it mult be owned, that our knowledge of their 
government comes vaſtly ſhort of the two firſt, whether it 
be owing to the want of records, or rather to the ſlowneſs 
and length of their migrations into Europe, where we find 
them firſt ſettled into a ſpacious and regular polity. A late 
_ antiquary * hath indeed attempted to prove, that upon the 
diſperſion of Babel, Comer or his immediate deſcendants did 
preſently enter into Armenia, thence into Phrygia and Cap- 
padocia, till at length, unde the conduct of Acmon, and af- 


PZ ROR. antiq. Na. Celt, paſſ. & ch. 15. | 
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terwards of his ſon Uranus, two warlike princes, they ſpread 
themſelves farther, and ſent their colonies from leſſer Aſia even 


into Spain. Chronus or Saturn, 2 and Mercury or 


Teutat, were their three next ſucceſſors; and it was this laſt, 
according to our author, who ſettled the Gomerians then cal- 
led Titans in Eurepe into a regular government, and gave them 
laws; and there they changed their name into that of Celtes 
and Gauls. According to this ſy ſtem then this Gomerian po- 

lity muſt have begun about the time of Terah, Abraham's fa- 


ther, or even of Naber, if Maneus be admitted to have been, 
as ſome hiſtcrians think, the father of Acmon; tho? Saturn 


was the firſt who took the title of king. 


ALL this our author brings proof for from antient ho. 
which would carry us too far to repeat; we ſnall find a pro- 


per place for the hiſtory of thoſe princes, ſince deified by a 
great part of the world; for the preſent we ſhall only obſerve, 


that nothing is more li! rely, than that their government was Their go- 
originally monarchical as well as that of other nations, ſince vernment. 


we find it in the ſame form even in Cæſar's time, when they 
had ſpread themſelves all over Europe. Only by that time 
they had ſo far altered the form of their government, if we 
may believe that hiſtorian, that inſtead of one monarch they 


were divided into ſeveral petty kingdoms, and did not yield 


the abſolute command to any one, except when their terri- 
tories were threatened with invaſion from a common enemy v. 


This is further confirmed in part by another hiſtorian s who 


tells us, that the Cimmerians or northern Gomertans, being 


invaded by the Scythians their neighbours, called a council of 


their kings and people, whole diſagreement about defending 


or abandoning their country occaſioned the loſs of it, as well 
as the lives of thoſe who reſolved upon oppoſing the invaders. . 


It is indeed hard to conceive, how ſo warlike a nation, ex- 
tended over ſuch large tracts of ground, and in ſuch a diffe- 
rence of climates, ſhould continuc long under one head, with- 


out ſplitting itſelf into ſeveral kinzdoms ; ſo that it is rather * 


wonder to find, that they preſerved ſo much of their antient 
affinity and government in Cæſar's time, as to unite them- 
iclves under one head in caſes of common danger. 

WHAT their laws were, whether reduced into a body, or 
depending upon the will of their ſovereign, we cannot find. 
We are indeed told by the antiquary above-mentioned, that 
Mercury did poliſh and give them laws; and by others d, that 


1 Samothes, other wiſe called Dis and Diſcelta, a man of ſingu- 


* Comment. I. 6. & al. Heropor. 14 iv. © PxzRON. ubi 


ſupra. 1 Vid, Lew1s hiſt, Brit, cap. 2. & aut. ab eo citat. 
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lar learning and wiſdom, and the firſt founder of the Celtic 


monarchy, gave them a body of laws and diſcipline, which 


he wrote in the Hebrew tongue, but in the Phenician charact- 
er; and that the Greeks did borrow the latter from the Celtes 
when they re-entered ia. The miſtake of theſe authors in 


affirming, that he wrote in Hebrew, and retained that tongue 


above all other nations, the deſcendants of Heber excepted, 


may be eaſily accounted for from the great affinity there is be- 


tween the Celtic and it, of which we ſhall have further oc-_ 


caſion to ſpeak ; and as to his uſing the Phoenician character, 


Religion. 5 


there is nothing extraordinary in it, ſince it was the moſt uni- 


verſal at that time, and is now allowed to have been the ſame 


with the Samaritan or antient Hebrew. The reader may ſee 
what has been heretofore ſaid upon that ſubj ect +. It is ad- 
ded, that he was therefore called the Saturn of the Celtes, and 
that their learned men, ſuch as their divines and philoſophers, 
were called from him Samothei. But if ever he wrote ſuch a 
body of laws, it is certain we have nothing left of them, nei- 
ther can we find any footſteps of either his or any other's in 
any author, but what are too recent to be mentioned here. 
However, as they very much deviated from the ſimplicity of 
their brethern the Scythians in their manner of life, they can 
no more be ſuppoſed to have been without ſome for the pre- 
ſervation of property, than their warlike genius could be 
without martial diſcipline. 2 „ 
THe Curetes, of whom we ſhall ſpeak by and by, were 
the interpreters of their laws, judged all cauſes whether crimi- 
nal or civil, and their ſentence was reckoned fo ſacred, that 
whoever refuſed to abide by it was by. them excluded from 
aſſiſting at their ſacred rites ; after which no man dared con- 
verſe with him, ſo that this puniſhment was reckoned the moſt 
ſevere of all, even more than death itſelf. 5 
THE1R religion was very like that of the Scythians. - They 
worſhipped the ſame gods, as Jupiter under the name of Ta- 
ran, Which in the Celtic ſignifies thunder. Mercury, whom 
ſome authors call Heus or Heſus, probably from the Celtic 
Iluad which ſignifies à dog, and might be the Anubis latrans 
of the Egyptians. But Mars was held inthe greateſt veneration 
by the warlike, and Mercury by the trading part, as we ſhall 
ſhew in its proper place. It will not, however, be caſy to 
reconcile the greateſt part of theſe Celtic deities with what 


Perron ſays of them with great probability, that they were ori- 


J 


ginally kings of that nation, as we ſhall ſhew in the ſequel. 
+ See before, Vol. II. p. 320. & Vol. III. p. 405, & ſeq. 
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All that need be ſaid at preſent on that head is, that the Cel- 
tes after having dwindled into idolatry, like other nations, did 
like them deify their kings and heroes after their deaths. Thus 
we find the Cretans at once worſhipping of Jupiter, and ſhewing 
his ſepulchre at the city of Gnoſſus; for which reaſon, whilſt 
Callimachus calls them lyars, for forging a tomb for that god, 
others, eſpecially the chriſtian fathers, juſtly blamed their 
folly for adoring him as a deity, whom they acknowledged 
to be interred among them. How theſe gods, or at leaſt their 
names, came to be adopted by other nations, will be ſhewn, 


when we come to ſpeak of the fabulous and heroic times; and 


it would be labour loſt to inquire what gods or religion the 
Celtes had before they deified their kings ; but fince that time 
we find them very much addicted to all kinds of ſuperſtition, 
divination, aftrology, magic, and other kinds of witcherics. 
The care of religion was immediately under their Curetes, 


ſince known by the name of Druids and Bards (A). Theſe 


were, 


(A) The Curetes were among the Titanic Caltes what the Druids 
were afterwards among the Gauli, and were had in the ſame reve- 
rence and eſteem; inſomuch, that the education of Jupiter was com- 
mitted to them, and Cres one of his ſons was of their ſociety. Tt 
is not eaſy to trace their original; and Strabo, exact and learned 
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as he was, doth not ſeem to be ſatisfied with all he has ſaid about 


them (1. Their name of Curetes ſeems derived from the Celtic 


word Curo, to firike or beat one thing againſt another, whence the 
Greek xpew by the tranſpoſition of a letter, which ſignifies the ſame. 


And this ſeems to have been given them on account of their ſtriking 
their ſhields with their javelins, which an antient author tells us 


they did (2), when they kept young Jupiter concealed in a cave, 
that his jealous father might not hear his cries. But whether they 
went heretofore to the wars, and encouraged the combatants with 


this their noiſe and dances, or were exempt from that duty like the 


Druids, as ſome pretend (3), we will not determine. If the Druids 
were exempt from that duty, they muſt have been different from 
the Bards, who, though in all other reſpects of the ſame order 
with them, yet were obliged to go and encourage the people to 


war with their poetic and muſical compoſitions. Upon this ac- 

count it is, that theſe Bards are affirmed by Cæſar (4) to have been 
the inventers of muſic and poetry, or rather to have received it 
from their king Bardus, whom Beroſus affirms to have reigned over 
the Gauli and Britains, or Cymbri (5), from whom they were call- 


(1) Geopgr. lib. x. (2) Apollod. Bibl. lib. i. c. 1. ap. Perron. 
(3) de Bell. Gall. vid. & Lewis hift. Brit. c. v. Pexron c. xiii. Hey- 
lin & al. (4 Bell. Gall. l. vi. (5) Nat. biſt. vid. 
Camden, Lewis, Pexron. | 
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were, as Ceſar tells us *, the performers of ſacrifices and all 
religious rites, and expounders of religion to the people. 

They alſo inſtructed youth in all kinds of learning, ſuch as 
philoſophy, aſtronomy, aſtrology, the immortality and tranſ- 
migration of the ſoul from one body into another, which 
was both an incitement to virtue and an antidote againſt the 
fear of death. Theſe they taught their diſciples by word of 

mouth, eſteeming them too ſacred to be committed to wri- 

7 ting. 

OTHER more common ſubjects, ſuch as their hymns to 
their gods, the exploits of their princes and generals, and 
their exhortations to the people in time of war, and eſpecially 
before a battle, all theſe were written in elegant verſe, and 

recited, or rather ſung, by them upon all proper occaſions. 
q Diodorus, ſpeaking of the Celtes, tells us further, that theſe 
poets uſed to accompany their ſongs with inſtrumental muſic, 
| ſuch as that of organs, harps, and the like; and that they 
were had in ſuch veneration, that if an army was engaged 
in battle, when one of theſe poets or Bards appeared, both ſides 
immediately ceaſed fizhting, ſo that their fury gave way to 
wiſdom, and Mars to the muſes. But the true reaſon was, 
that they were univerſally believed to be prophets as well as 
| poets, ſo that it was thought dangerous, as well as em, 
to diſobey what they ſuppoſed came from their gods. 
Tus E prophetic philoſophers kept academies, which were 
reſorted unto by a great number, not only of their own youth 
but even of other countries, inſomuch, that Ar:/totle ſays, 
that their philoſophy paſſed from thence into Greece, and not 
from Greece thither f. Other authors add many things in 
praiſe of their virtue and morality . But a Roman hiſtorian h 


* De Bello Gal. Bib. vi. ©. 12; 1 Ap, Lanar; to vic PhileC 


go s See Virus Basixs roc, CAMDEN, Lewis, & al. 
b SUETON. in vit. Claudi. 


The Draid:, ſome think, were ſo called from Beroſus's Drays, 

the 4th king of the Ce/tes, a man of uncommon learning for thoſe 
days (6) ; but we think with Camden, that Cliny's is far more pro- 
bable, who thinks, that they were ſo called from the Celtic ard 
Greek word Dros or Dreſi, an oak (7), which tree was held fo ſacred 
by the Celtes as well as Scythians, that they performed moſt of their 
religious rites near ſome large oaks, if not in oaky groves, and 


offered no ſacrifice without ſome haves of that t: tree. As we ſhall 
thew mere fuily in their hiſtory. 


oY * o A a 
a a n ; * F >; 


5 (6) vid. Caius ant. Cosi ab. Perion, el. (7) Vid. Caf. nbi 
Jup. ex Bereſ. & Ceſar. Com. | 
makes 
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makes no ſcruple to call their religion an impious one, and as ſuch 
to have been forbidden by Auguſtus and aboliſhed by Claudius. Crae! Cuft- 
Lucan is no leſs ſevere againſt them; and this might indeed be ons. 
partly attributed to the hatred which the Romans bore to them ; ; 
yet it muſt be owned, that they had ſome barbarous cuſtoms, 
ſuch as ſacrificing human victims to their gods, as more accep- 
table to them than thoſe of any other animals i. And Diodo- 
rus tells us of another inhuman cuſtom they uſed in their divi- 
nations, eſpecially in great matters, which was done by kil- 
ling a man with a ſcymitar, to draw their augury from the 
running of his blood from his mangled limbs. | 
Bur though they reſembled the Scythians in Tome of their 
barbarous cuſtoms and warlike temper, yet they were far 
enough from imitating them in their paſtoral life. They built 
large cities where-ever they came, they fortified and adorned 
them with ſpacious walls, towers, and ſumptuous edifices. 
They were upbraided by the Romans with following the oldeſt 
law in the world, which ever leaves to the ſtronger what the 
weaker cannot defend k. k, And indeed ſo greedy were they of 
conqueſt and plunder, as well as of keeping what they had 
gained, that they ever fought with ſach ſtrength and fury, 
that nothing could withſtand them. And ſo ſudden and violent 
were their onſets, that, like fire and ftorm, they drove all 
before them. They ſeldom gave quarter to their enemies, 
which made them be looked upon as a cruel people l. As for 
the priſoners they took in war, they fold them to their great 
men, who made ſlaves of them, and appointed the moſt 
ſightly of them for their retinue. Inſtead of the ſkins of - 
their enemies worn as ornaments by the more ſavage Scythi- 
ans, theſe choſe to adorn themſelves with their ſpoil. They 
wore gold rings, and bracelets, and chains about their necks ; 
and were very neat in their dreſs, as we have had occaſion to 
hint alittle higher. 
WE have alſo obſerved, that they were expert horſemen, Marlil- 
ſo that, conſidering their martial genius and diſcipline, their d:/cip/ine. 
_ cavalry ſeldom failed of doing execution, They were no 
leſs famed for their armed chariots and their dexterity in ma- 
naging them. In other reſpects we do not find, that they 
had any thing but what was common to almoſt all other na- 
tions, and ſo ſhall not dwell longer upon them. Their other 
arms were bows and arrows, darts, javelins, and ſcymitars, 
daggers, and bayonets ; they had likewiſe ſhields and head- 


Ma I A. lib. iii. c. 2. k Vid. prurakcn. in vit. Camil. IId. 


in vit. Mar. Vid. & STRas. Tacir. Dio. HE ROD IAA, Marla, 
& al. | 
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pieces, and as they were divided into petty kingdoms or 
tribes, they divided their armies in the ſame manner in time 


of war, that the valour and merit of every tribe might be the 


better known, and that every man might be thereby 2 ra 
to advance the honour of that to which he belonged. As 

further encouragement to their bravery, it was the bulinefs 
of their poets to record the actions of thoſe that ſignalized 
themſelves in ſongs and ftories, which were afterwards ſung 
at their games and other ſolemnities, as well as when they 
went to engage an enemy; and this had ſuch an effect upon 
them, that they choſe to die with their weapons in their 


hand, rather than to be made priſoners. Tt was alſo their 


cuſtom before a battle to obſerve the moon, and, if poflible, 
to avoid fighting till after the full of it. And this was not ſo 


much with a view of having a longer time for execution, as 
from a ſuperſtitious belief, that it would prove more fortu- 


nate; in this they were afterwards imitated by the Lacede- 
monians. They uſed alſo, like other nations, to conſult their 
prieſts or augurs upon all emergencies, but eſpecially 'before 
an engagement, and if the augury proved good, theſe prieſts 
uſed to march before them with ſongs, and dances, and mu- 
ſical inſtruments, till the onſet was begun; but if their au- 

ury proved otherwiſe, they gave ſuch heed to it, that no- 


thing but abſolute neceflity could prevail on them to fight. 
Their martial laws ufed likewiſe to be written in verſe, and 
ſet to ſome warlike tunes, which they were obliged to leam 


by heart, and to ſing upon proper occaſions, ſo that their 


very youth were verſed in them, and knew the theory of 


Language. 


mult. : readily 


military diſcipline, long before they were of age to bear 


arms. They ſeem, in a word, to have omitted nothing that 


could inſpire them with a defire of conqueſt and glory, and 


cheriſh the warlike temper for which they have been ſo famed 
in hiſtory. How much their valour was dreaded, both 


the Romans and other European nations, will be ſeen in na: 
other chapter, and we ſhall ſhew in the ſequel of this, that 
they ſignalized themſelves no leſs in fra, both before and 
ſince their migration into Europe. 


THE1P language, which we have already had orcafion to 


| 2 of, was the old Celtic or Gomertan, preſerved ſtill by 


the Nelſb. This has been ſo fully proved by numberleſs an- 
tiquarians, that we ſhall content ourſelves with referring our 
readers to them, without entering into ſo ſpacious and in- 
tricate a field o. Thoſe who are acquainted with it muft 


m De his vid. Camp. Brit. Joacn. Pzr10w. orig. ling. Celt. 8 q 


Ba iERw. inquir. in orig. ling. LIV ID. Davies & Rog zar 
Gram. Woo ron, Hicx, lexic. Lewis & PZ ROx. ubi ſup. & al. 
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readily own, that no tongue, either ancient-or modern, car- 
ries greater marks of antiquity than this Gomroeg ; and that, 

though it muſt be ſuppoſed to have been very much blended 
with the Greek, Latin, and German in proceſs of time, yet 
it retains ſtill lo much of the admirable ſimplicity of the He- 


brew grammar and conſtruction (B), tht e be apt 
to conclude them only dialects of the ſame tongue, from 


which the other languages above named, and even the Ara- 
bie, ſeem to have emanated . The only wonder in all this 


would 


(B) With reſpect to the Hebrew, we refer our readers to what 


has been ſaid of it in the hiſtory of the Jews ®, and it would be 


endleſs to enumerate in how many inſtances the Gomroeg, now the 


Welfp, doth imitate it. We-ſhall, however, give our reader ſome 
few inſtances of it by way of ſpecimen, and refer him for further 
particulars to the authors quoted above. 
1. The Gomroeg 
quary (8), who was maſter of both, has given the learned world a 
of a conſiderable numher of phraſes out of the Old Tefta- 
ment, Which are ſo alike in both, that they ſeem to have been 
originally the ſame, and their difference to be only owing to diſ- 


tance of time and place, and other ſuch like cauſes, by which a 


— ...gþ is naturally altered. 2. It diſtinguiſhes the caſes like the 
ev, not by different terminations as the Greek and Latin, but 


dy prepoſite articles. 3. It often changes the radical or primi- 
| tive letter of a word according to the prepoſition, adverb, pro- 
noun, or article it is affixed to, giving it ſometimes a harder, 
ſometimes a ſofter ſound, more for the ſake of melody than gram- 


mar. 4. It bath its aſpirations and gutturals, which are more or 
leſs denſe like thoſe of the Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldaic, &. 5. In 
verbs it retains the root in the third perſon ſingular, as Car, he 


loves ; Cari, thou loveſt ; Cara, I love; Carus, we love ; Caruch, : 


ye love; Carant, they love. 
With reſpect to its genius, it is ſtrong, maſculine, very poetical, 
and figurative, and though, perhaps more through corruption than 


primitive orthography, it ſeems harſh in the pronunciation by rea- 


ſon of its vaſt number of conſonants, yet when put into verſe, and 


ſpoken with its genuine pronunciation, it is, like the Hebrew, ve- 


ry ſoft, melodious, and muſical. 


(C) This is indeed, what a learned antiquary has endeavoured 
to prove from a great number of etymologies, and confirmed alſo 


by hiſtorical facts (9). But we dare not be ſo ſanguine as he in 


ſo delicate a point, leſt we ſhould be thought to write rather the 


panegyric than the hiſtory of that antient nation and tongue. 


ee before Vol. III. p. 401.& ſeg. (8) Ch. Edward's fect 
men printed An. 1675, Vid. Lid Gram. & al. (9) Pex- 
ren Ant, ling. Celt paſ. & p. . 


Here, 


is ſo near akin to the Hebrew, 8 


1 
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would be, that the Gomerians ſhould be the only people that 
have preſerved their own in ſuch purity, whilſt the Fews, 
and all other nations, have ſuffered theirs to be corrupted and 
blended with thoſe of their neighbours, and eſpecially of their 

uerors. But may not this be owing to the former's hav- 
ing ſtill preſerved themſelves from foreign conqueſts and 
bondage, chooſing rather to leave their fertile abodes and re- 
tire into countries ſtronger by nature and leſs tempting to a 
conqueror, than to ſubmit to their yoke? And as this at 


once inſpired them with an over-weening value 4 * 
and natural hatred to other nations, might not this be an 


effectual means of preſerving them from ſuffering their ori- 

ginal tongue to be corrupted by thoſe of their neighbours ? 
IT were labour loſt to endeavour to find out what their 

antient poetry was, in which their Curetes and Druids re- 


corded all the exploits of their heroes; and our only reaſon 


for mentioning it here is to obſerve, that as theſe poets were 
their only hiſtorians, and their tongue abounded, like the 
Hebrew and other eaſtern ones, with bold allegories and fi- 
gures, as we obſerved in the laſt note, this might proba- 


bly enough adminiſter matter ſufficient for that variety of 
wonderful events, with which the fabulous and heroic times 


have been ſince ſtuffed, as we ſhall have further occaſion to 


| ſthew when we come to ſpeak upon that head. As to their 


muſic, of which we have already hinted ſomething under a 
former head, they are ſuppoſed to have brought it from 
Crete, where, having found an iron mine on mount Ida, 
they began to forge themſelves tools, then arms, and ſhields, 
and armour ; hence ſprang not only the trades of ſmiths and 
armcurers, but even the firſt notions of muſic are faid to 
have been taken from the ſound of their hammers, the clat- 
tcring of their armour, and the beating of their ſhields, eſpe- 


Here, however, the reader may find the mof rational account 
for that ſurprifing affinity which the learned have found between 
the Celtic, Greek, Latin, Arabic, Perſian, High-Dutch, and ſome 
other Exropeax and Afeatic la guages, which had never till then 
been tolerably accounted for by any other author, nor indeed 


could be, without having recourſe to antient hiſtory ; in which it 


ſeems at leaſt highly probable , that all theſe were tribes or colo- 


nies of the Gomeriaxs, and uſed the ſame language, till in proceſs 


of time, being parted from their brethren and intermixed wi 


| Scythians and other nations, it ſplit itſelf into that variety of dia- 


lects in which we find it, without loſing the greateſt part of their 
primitive words, which are till the ſame in them; as may be 
ſeen by the vocabulary at the end of our author's worK®and by 
the hiſtory itſelf. | e 
5 cially 
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cially when the Curetes were nurſing up young Jupiter, of 
which we have ſpoken already“. How far they improved 
theſe, and what other arts they cultivated, muſt be onl 

gueſſed at from their manner of life; for ſince their warlike 

_ diſpoſition did neither hinder them from building cities and 
magnificent edifices, nor ffom affecting ſome grandeur in 

their equipages, dreſs, and houſhold furniture, we may rea- 

ſonably ſuppoſe, all thoſe arts and manufactures that tended 
to it to have been likewiſe encouraged amongſt them. To theſe 

we may add agriculture and feeding of numerous herds, 
which they committed to the care of their ſlaves and inferior 
ſort of people. Whatever luxury they might be guilty of 
with reſpect to dreſs and equipage, we do not find that 
they uſed any in their food. Pulſe of all forts was their com- 
mon diet, eſpecially that which the Greeks called El:mos, 
which we take to be the ſame with Lim, which in the Cel- 

. tic ſignifies millet, and is a very nouriſhing grain. Milk 
vas alſo a conſiderable part of their diet; and as to fleſh, 
they eat very ſparingly of it, if we except that of ſwine, cal- 
led in the Celtic Souckh, whence perhaps the Greek Luxe or 
Eixz, and the word S:ch, uſed by the country people in ſeve- 
ral parts of Europe to call their hogs. on 

 ConCERNING their antient traffick we have not much affe. 
to ſay ; only when Mercury the fon of Jupiter had obtained 
the empire of the weſt, that is of E 5 th as we ſhall ſee in 
its proper place, he is ſaid to have poliſhed them very much, 
both by his laws and learning, and by the great improve- 
ments he made in trade and commerce (D), of which, af- 
ter he was deified, he was worſhipped as the patron and pro- 
tector, and had every where ſtatues reared to his honour, as 
Cæſar himſelf aſſures us F. Thus from a wandering, con- 
quering, ravaging, and barbarous people, like the Scythians 
their younger brethren, he ſo poliſhed them by degrees, as to 
vie in moſt reſpects with all other nations in learning and 
| politeneſs, as will further appear by what we have ta ſay of 
that deity under the next ſection. 5 


® See Nzwron's Chronol. p. 14. 1 Comment. l. vi. ch. T2). 


(D) Hence the name of Mercury ſeems to have been given him 
from the Celtic Merc, merchandiſe, and Ur, à nas; as if he had \2 
been called by way of excellence, the man, maſter, or feunder of | 9 
mercbandiſing. That of Teutat, which he is ſuppoſed to have taken 1 

at his going or returning from Egypt, ſeems likewiſe to be of Cel- 5:5 _ 
tic extraction, Teut Tat, fignifying the father of the people, ſuch as he wy 
was upon this and many other accounts. * 
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The chronology and hiſtory of the Gozraxs 


or CELTES. 


T muſt be owned, that all that has been ſaid concerning 
| FF the time of their migration from Aſia, as well as of their 
$ L moſt famous exploits in that part of the world, is built 
4 | upon mere conjecture, not tg ſa fancy; and that it would be 
| a mad attempt to ſettle. if * a better foot. We are as 
much in the dark abe 2 e are about the Scythians, 
nothing being more confuſed than the hiſtory of thoſe two na- 
tions. Sir Iſaac Newton 2 thinks, thattheſe two nations had 
already ſpread themſelves over leſſer Ia and Europe, long 
before the year of the flood 1220, that is, about the latter end 
of the [fraelitiſh judges. But before that time they had ſigna- 
lized themſelves in Aſia, under the names of Sacks and Titans, 
and had a ſucceſſion of kings. The firſt of which was, ac- 
cording to the author whom we chooſe to follow, contempo- 
rary with, if not before, Terah, the father of Abraham, that 
is about the year of the flood 1070, according to the chrono- 
logy of this hiſtory. The perfon we mean is the learned Pez- 
ron b, who has taken greater pains, and made more conſider- 
able diſcoveries, concerning the Celtic nation, than any hiſto- 
rian we know of. It were indeed ta be wiſhed, he had built 
leſs upon conjectures ; and yet we hope our readers will find, 
i Cs that they are not without ſome ſolid teſtimonies from antiquity, 
E and that his hiſtory of the Celtes carries a greater ſhare of pro- 
bability, than any that has been attempted concerning this 
antient and populous nation, under their various denomina- 
tions, conqueſts, and ſettlements. We ſhall upon the clofe 
of this hiſtory make ſome kind of apology for preferring his 
notion, that Uranus, for inſtance, and Saturn, as well as 
their predeceſſors and ſucceſſors, were Celtic princes reignin 
in Aſia, about the times of Terah and Abraham, to that 
biſhop Cumberland, who ſuppoſes his Sanchoniatha's Chranus, 
or Saturn, to have been Ham the ſon of Noah, and ſo on; 
becauſe it will we hope fully appear by that time, how much 
more evidence his ſyſtem carries from antient writers, than 
that of our learned prelate. Here the reader will find a pro- 
bable hiſtory at leaſt of theſe heroes, and of the Celtic and 


* Chrono. p. 10. d Ant. Nat. Cek. ch. viii. & ſeq.” 
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Titanic nations, diveſted as much as poſſible from the fable, 
and that there is at leaſt more reaſon to believe, that there re- 
ally were ſuch men and nations, than to reject them as alto- 
gether fabulous. 

Bu r in order to open a way to their hiſtory, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to mention what is previous to it, with reſpect to the 
migrations and exploits of the Gomerians in the ſeveral parts 
of Aſia, before their ſpreading into Europe. For though they are 


mentioned by antient geographers and hiſtorians under other 


names, ſuch as Ti#ans, Sacks, Pagg#ians, Celtes, and the like, yet 
it is plain, they were really Mime and the deſcen- 
dants of Gomer, and that theirs Bat bein given them by 
other nations, as we have hinfe@ Heretofore, whilſt they not 
only preſerved ſtill tht of their progenitor, but were even 
known by it to thoſe very authors, who menden them under 
their other names (A). 


Tus 


(A) This really holds true with reſpe to all except the name of 


Titans, with this difference, however, that they ſometimes con- 

founded them with the Scythians, as has been obſerved more than 
once; which was doubtleſs owing to their affinity in b 00d, man- 
ners, language, and ſuch like, as well as to their regular progreſs 


and ſpreading to the right and left of north Aa and Europe; fo 
that there is no other way to diſtinguiſh them but by thoſe countries 


through which each of them took its way towards Eurapbe. Ac- 
_ cordingly we find Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, and others ſpeaki:'7 of 


them in thoſe reſpective provinces of 4/a under the name of Sacks, 


Celtes, Celto-Scythians, Curctes, Comarians, Chomarians, and Cymiri- 
ans, Thus Ptolemy tells us, that the accæ, who lived near the 


river Jaxartes, were of the Curetes and Comarians 1). Pliny like- 


wiſe ſeems to mean the ſame thing, when, ſpeaking of them, he 


ſays (2), beyond are the Scythians, whom the Perſians did in ge- 
neral call Sacks,from their next neighbouring nation, a proxima gente, 


&c. which nation could be no other chan the Cz/tic, becauſe as Pro- 
lemy obſerves elſewhere, the Ghomarians in Bactriana, who were a 
more civilized ſort than the Scythians, had a capital city called by 
their name Ghomar (3, whereas the Scythians were known to live in 
the open fields at large, as we ſhall ſhew in the ſequel 
Thus then it is plain, that bating their confounding them with the 


Seythians, they were not ignorant of their primitive name of Gome- 


rians, though they uſed in the main the other appellatives by which 
they were better known to the world, which is what we obſerved 
in the firſt ſection had been done by Herodotus in his account of the 


(1) Lib. vi. . 13. (2) Nat. bift. I. vi. c. 17. (3) Ubi ſup. 1. xi. 
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Tnvs then from P:rygia, the place of their firſt ſettle- 
ment, we find them under the name of Camarians, fixed a- 
long the river Faxzartcs, beyond the Caſpian ſea, quite up to 
the province of Zatria®c; theſe Piolemy expreſly calls Sacks, 


e Me LA. hb. 1. c. 2. 
Scrthiaus. But as to the name of Titans, as it was both leſs known 


to the antients, and conſequently with lefs probability applicable to 
the Cute nation, ourauthor has taken a different way to prove it; 


but which we own 13 not altogether fo clear as could be wiſhed. 


He fi:it ſuppoſes, thit the Go-merians, or, as they had been ſince 
opprobriouſly called, Sachs or Robvers, exchanged that odious name 


tor the more pompous one of Titans, which, as we have ſhewn, is 


of C:{tic extraction, upon their removing farther into upper Phry- 
gia. Here it ſeems they built a city which they called Acmona, 
from Acmor the ton of Jſaxeus the founder of it (4). Acmon being 
by the Greeks reckoned the father of Uranus, who is thefore called 
Acm3nid:s 3 our author ſuppoſe; him to be the fame with Sancho- 
niaiho's Eliun, or moſt hig, becauſe this firſt is there affirmed to 


be the father of [rams ; from whom he deduces his genealogy of 


the other C:77/c princes. 3 . 

Theſe conjectures he endeavours to corroborate with that paſſage 
in Judith, where the Titans are mentioned as ſynonymous with the 
Giants (5); and from another in Jaiab (6), which the ſeptuagint 
ręr ders T. Yar -g 01 arg 15 yns the Giants avho ſubdued the earth, 
Which he thinks can be applied to none fo well as to the Titans or 
Celtes ; but the misfortune is, that the Hebrew doth by no means 


ſupport that verfion, any more than that verſion doth the univerſal. 
rule of the Celtes over all other nations; ſo that the moſt that can 


be interred from all this is, that as the fable of the Titans ſeems to 
have been ſounded upon ſome antient facts, and that theſe ſince 


Ceified heroes being ſaid to have fignalized themſelves for 
their wonderful exploits, in thoſe very regions of which the 


Gomeriars had made themſelves maſters under the name of 


Sacks, fince abſorbed into that of Titans, it is much more pro- 
bable, that they were princes of that nation, than that they were al- 


together fib1lous, or that they were of any other nation than the 


_ Celtic ; eſpecially conſidering, that the greateſt part of their names 


and furnames, which were ll retained by the Greeks and Latins, 


are plainiy of Celtic extraction, as we ſhall ſee when we come to 


their hiſtory, To this may be added the tradition of the Cretan, 
concerning the Titans and Cu: etes being contemporary in that iſland, 


the ſepulchre of Rhea, Saturn's filter and wife, being ſhewn there, 


aud their boaſting, that ſeveral of the gods were born there, all 
wich have been preſerved to us by Diodaras Siculus (7). _ 

(4) Vid. Steph. de urbib. fab. coc. Am.  Ptolem Gaogr. lib. 
v. c. 2. & Numiſm. Puper. a). Pezrin c. 8. (5) Cb. xvi. 7. 
{6 Hal. ziir. 9. (7) Lib. v. f 
| Comerians 
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C:merians, and Curetes d; his words are, the Soccer, which 
inhabited along the Jaxartet, were the Cemarians and Cu- 
retes, And as we find the Saccæ in the more fruitful plains 
of Armenia, Cappadocia, Gallegrecia, and all thoſe provinces 
which lie along the Euxine fea, we may hende frame a kind 
of route how they ſpread themſelves through all that part of 


Aſia, till their courſe was ſtopt, (not by the BaFrinns, who 


ſcem rather to have been of Celtic extraction, and are accord- 
ingly called Chomarians by Ptolemy t, who makes Chernar to 


have been their metropolis) but, by the Sagdians, who bcing 
of Scythian race, had probably poſſeſſed themfelves of that 


province long before the Chemarians reached that of Baci ria, 
and had by that time ſpread themſelves much farther north- 


wards from Armenia, either for want of room or through diſ- 


cord. Some of them probably paſted over the vaſt mountains 
which lie on the ſouth of the Margiana, and entered into the 
country of the Median Arii, where having fixed themſelvcs 
by main force, and being as it were divided from, or exiled 
by, the reſt, they were called in ſcorn Parthians, which ſig- 
niſies in the Celtic, parted, or divided from. This is affirmed 
by Juſtin e, only with this difference, that he makes them of 


Scythian extraction, according to the vulgar error of the anti- 


ent Greek writers, who, as Strabo tells us f, called all the 


nations towards the north of a, Scythians, and Celto-Scy- 
tbians. This origin of the Parthians is likewiſe confirmed 


by ſeveral other authors *, though it doth not appear to us, 
that the Perſſans were deſcended from them f. WEL 
Tur the Saccæ poſſeſſed themſelves of at leaſt the beſt 


part of Armenia, is expreſly affirmed by Strabe h, who adds, 
hat they called that country by their name Saccacena (B). It 
likewiſe appears from the ſame author, that they paſſed over 


_ 4 Geog. lib. vi. c. 13. + Id. ibid lib. ii. * lib. xli. e. 
1. f Geogr. l. xi. s Vid. Au RIAN. in Parthic. ap. Phoc. 


| Sreen. Byz. in voc. Parthy. Joxxavp. de Reb. Getic. cap. 6. 
apud PEZ RON. c. iv. + Vid. ſup. Vol. IV. p. 407. & 471. 


b lib, xi. . 


(8) Or rather perhaps Saccaſtena, as we find it more properly 


ſpelt by another author (8); from the Celtic Stan, which ſignifies 

region, and is ſtill preſerved by the Perſian, as Indoſtan, Chuſiſtan, 
Kc. which perhaps the Celtes ſoftened afterwards into Tar, as in 
Aguitan, the country of water, Britan, the country of the Brits (q). 


- Kar. ſeu Charax. Par then. Stathm. ap. Pexron. c. 5. 90 
Ma. © | 88 EE. „ 


K k 2 | the 


2 


- 
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the mountains, bordering upon Armenia, and penetrated into 
Cappadocia, that part eſpecially which is upon the coaſts of the 
Euxine ſea'. This expedition ſeems to have been made un- 
der the conduct f Acmon k, the father of Uranus, and of his 
brother Doeas, where they gave their name; the former to 
the capital city called Acmonia, in which we are alſo told was 
a grove dedicated to him after he was deified, and the latter to 
the ſpacidusSs Docan plains near the city of Themiſcyra along 
the r T*-rmodon (C). From the Euxine ſea their progreſs 
towards the Palus 17z92tis is very obvious; and here we 
find their name given to the Cymbrian and Cimmerian Boſ- 
phorus, from which they necded but to croſs the Tanais to 
enter into their European territories, 

W muſt now leave thoſe colonies extending themſelves 


towards Europe, and return into Phrygia, whither Acmon is 
ſuppoſed either to have returned from Cappadecia l, or, which 


is mote likely, where he continued after his anceſtors. For 
here we find the like monuments both of him and his brother, 
namely another city called 4cmona, and ſaid by the ſame au- 


thors to have been founded by him; likewiſe another grove 
dedicated to him, and ſome ſpacious plains called Doeantes 
from his brother Doeas » (D). From which one may rea- 


ſonably 


| | STRAB. ubi ſupra. * Ayor.iow. Argonaut lib. ii. Sr H. 
BV ZZ ANT ſub voce Acmon. PZ NOR. ch. viii. m By- 


 ZANT. ubi ſupra. 


(C) That theſe two were brothers, our author (10) not only 
proves from the teſtimony of the authors above quoted, but adds, 
that Themi/cyra means no more than the city of Tbemi Kir in the 
Hebrew and Ker in the Celtic ſignify ing a city. As for Themis, whom 


the Greeks made goddeſs of juſtice, he ſuppoſes her to have been 
the grand-daughter of Acmon, and a famous magician or prophe- 
teſs; and that Doeas Acmon's brother was of the ſame profeſſion ; 


his name in the Celtic fignifying a diviner, from Dabe, or Duce, 


Gad. | 


(D) If any ſuch monuments were really in eln provinces 
of Afia ; the one in Phrygia, as the authors above quoted expreſly 
affi n, and the others in ſome other parts, for they do not name 


_ Cappadocia, it will only follow, that both had been under Acmon's 


government, and there will be no neceſſity to ſend him into the 


one to bring him back into the other, ſince his colonies could ea- 


fily atchieve the conqueſt of che latter, and leave thoſe monuments 
in honour of their prince. e | 


(10) id. + Vel. V. p. 243. Net, (B). 


But 
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ſonably infer, that he both reigned, and was afterwards wor- 
ſhipped here likewiſe ; and conſequently, that it were ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe him a fabulous perſon, any more than his def- 
cendants Uranus, Saturn, and the reſt of the Titan princes: 
And as for the Celtes being deſcended from them, we find it 


expreſly affirmed by a very antient anthor a, who was no friend 


to the Celtes or Gauls, and yet ſays, that the xizmro were i- 
you Tran, the deſcendants or late poſterity of the Titans. If 
it be objected, that the Druids in Cæſar's time. did boaſt 
themſelves to be deſcended from Dis or Pluto o, it will ap- 
pear, that he alſo was a Titan prince, who had the weſtern 
part of the empire, that is Europe, to his ſhare, whilſt Jupiter 
kept the eaſtern part to himſelf ; fo that both Cz/ar and Cal- 
limachus agree in the main point, Pluto being the great grand- 
fon of Acmon, the firſt prince of note of the Gomerian or Ti- 
tanic race. 
TuIs prince was the ſon of Mon, Man, or Manaus, his 
name Acmon, or perhaps rather Ac&#-man, ſeems to imply as 
much. He is ſuppoied by our author to have hved in the days 
of Terah the father of Abraham. So that, including Ma- 
neus in the liſt, we have a ſucceſſion of ſix Titan princes, whoſe 


government, according to him, laſted about three hundred 


years 7. And are as follows, _ 


Man or Manens | Saturn 
Acmon TS, 
Uranus _ Theutat 


n CaLLiMacn. hymn. in Delum. verſ. 170. & ſeg. © Vid. 
Cæſ. Comment. lib. vi * Pezron.c. 15. 
But what induces our author to the contrary opinion is, that the 
name of Sacks is from that time wholly abſorbed into that of Titans ; 
from which he concludes, that that warlike prince, at his return 
into Phrygia, exchanged that reproachful name into the more glo- 


rious one of Titans, which either ſignifies /ons of the ſun, or of the 


earth, as we ſhewed elſewhere ; whilſt that of Sacks ſtuck only to 
_ thoſe who went and dwelt in the more northern provinces of fia. 
It is not eaſy to ſay, when or why they aſſumed the name of 7:- 
tans ; but if we ſuppoſe with our author that word to fignify /ors of 
the earth, which anſwers to that of Aborigines, it will be more reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that they began to aim at it much earlier in Phry- 
_ gia, becauſe it was the original ſettlement of their progenitors Go- 


mer and his deſcendants, whilſt thoſe colonies, who were forced to 


leave that province and to go and ſettle by main force in other pro- 
vinces already inhabited, muſt be contented to quit it for that of 
Sacks or Robbers, which the loſers gave to them. 


+ See before p. 230, in the note. 


We 
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Wr have already mentioned how impoſlible it is to adjuſt 
the chronology of theſe princes, yet has our author, at the 
latter end of his 12th chapter, found means to give ſome light 


to it out of ſome antient writers; we ſhall give what he has 


there ſaid in his own words. 

I nave taken no ſmall pains to find out what antient au- 
thors have ſaid on this head. I find that Jupiter began to 
reign when Jſaac had attaincd the one half of his age, or ſome 
years after Abrabam's death, and this is what may be made 
out from antient hiſtorians, ſuch as Evemerus, Ennius, Tal- 
lus, and ſome others, who all agreed, that Jupiter reigned in 
the time of Belus the firſt king of ¶Myria; which agrees ex- 
actly with the opinion of thoſe who made the verſes of the Si- 
byls, which expreſly ſay, that Saturn with his brother Titan 
and Fapbet began to reign with the 1oth generation after the 
deluge, They were thoſe whom people called the children 
"of hedven and earth, becauſe they excelled all others in vir- 
tue and itrengh. Now the tenth generation from the deluge ex- 
actly anſwers to the time of Abraham. Saturn muſt therefore 
begin his reign many years before Abraham had been in the land 
of Canaan. "Nay, his father Uranus muſt already have been 

very potent, both in Aſia and alſo in Europe, in the time of 
Terah Avraham's father. All this ſeems plain to me upon 
examining thoſe monuments of antiquity which are ſtill ex- 
tant. But the chronicle of Euſelius, which has been regu- 


lated from antient hiſtories, and eſpecially thoſe which re- 
lzated to the iſland of Crete, leaves us no room to doubt of 
this matter. We are there informed, that about thoſe times, 


Cres, one of the Curetes who took care of Fupiter's educa» 
tion, reigned in Crete, and that the iſland received its name 
from him. Euſebius by the words Katz vd h, about theſe 


times, points out the years between the Soth and Goth of A- 


braham's life. Now Fupiter, according to his calculation, 
muſt have begun his reign about the latter end of Terab's life. 
But I have many reaſons to believe, that Euſebius was miſ- 


taken in making him of ſuch old ſtanding, and that this Titan 


prince ought not to be placed higher than the middle, that 1s 
the g8th year of Iſaac's life, and that he could 1 not precede 
Moſes above 300 years. 

TEus far Pezron ; according to whoſe account it might 


be eaſy to conjecture the times when Jupiter's predeceſſors 
reigned, by tracing ſo many generations back; eſpecially 
becauſe we have the length of Tupiter's life recorded, as we 
ſhall ſee in its proper place, to have been 120 7 * | 


[ 
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if it come ſhort of the number of his contemporary Iſaac, may 
be attributed to his living a quite different life from him. 
W have nothing recorded concerning Maneus, but that Maneus. 
he is reported to have been the father of Acmon 4. 
ConNCERNING Acmon, if he be the ſame with the Eliun Acmon. 
of Sanchoniaths, as this author makes him the father of Ura- 
uus, Who was therefore called Acmonides, or the ſon of Acmon, 
we have nothing particular ; except that he had a ſon named 
Epigeus Autochton, called afterwards Curanus; and that be- 
ing killed by a wild beaſt, whom he too eagerly encountered, | 
he was afterwards deified and worſhipped by his deſcendants * # 


Uranus, according to the ſame antient author, ſucceeded Uranus. 


4 Pol Y415T, ap. BYzanrT. ſub voce Acmon. *"Saxcyoxt- 
x ATH. lib. 111. - : \ 


(E) If his deſcendants paid him thoſe divine honours preſently 
after his death, we have here, as Pezron obſerves, one of the an- 
tienteſt heathen deities in all antiquity. But we fee no reaſon for 
departing from our former opinion, that the deifying of princes is 
of much later date ; thoſe groves which were conſecrated to him 
in Phrygia might be no other than monuments to his memory, not 
unlike perhaps to thoſe of the Scythian kings, of whom we ſhall 
ſpeak by-and-by, whilſt the idolatrous worſhip of them was not 
introduced till many ages after. N „„ Ou 
Theſe Titans of Sancheniat bo, whom the Greeks called aanras or 
avanderers, ſuch as the Gomerians really were, are alſo ſuppoſed to 
| Have been of gigantic ſtature, like thoſe we have mentioned in the 
| hiſtory of Canaan ; the fable indeed reckons them as ſuch. The 
apocryphal book of Judith (11) mentions the Titans and giants as 
ſynonymous, as we hinted before; and the ſeptuagint have tranſla- 
ted the words the valley of Rephaim, or giants, the valley of Titans 
(12). The Greeks, which called them Tiya; and Tiya:l, ſeem to 
have borrowed chat word from the Cz/tic Gugg, which fignifies 
proud, fierce, arrogant, ſuch as we may reaſonably ſuppoſe their 
monſtrous ſtature might incline them to be, and ſuch as we find 
thoſe to have been, of whom mention is made in holy writ. And 
as the Titan, kings and prieſts as well as people, were extremely 
given to ſuperſtition, divination, magic, and all ſuch like vile prac- 
tices, an antient father had reaſon to upbraid the heathen with pla- 
eing giants, tyrants, and magicians in the number of their kings, 
and afterwards of their gods (13). | | e 


+ See before, Vol. II. 5. 257. N. (E) & Vel. iv. p. 187 V. (W) 
& alib. (11) Chap. xvii 7. (12) 2 Sam. v. 18. (13) 
Euſeb, pr. evang l. ii. c. 5. X 
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his father, and married his own ſiſter, 7 Ge, or the earth (F), 


by whom he had four ſons, the eldeſt of whom, called [tus 
or Chronus, afterwards Saturn, alſo ſucceeded him. Sancho- 
niatho obſerves, that he had two other names, and that that 
of Ouranus was not given him till afterwards ; but tho' he 
knew not the reaſon of it, yet if we attend to the Celtic ety- 
mology, Ur or Our, a Man, and en, heaven, it will appear 
highly probable, that he was called Our-en, a man of heaven, 
from his being very much addicted to the ſtudy of aftronomy 
and aſtrology. From this the Greets might eaſily alſo call 


him Uranus or Ouranus, if not wholly derive that word from 


him. We paſs by many fabulous things, which have been in- 
vented of him by the Greets and other writers, and ſhall only 


add, that his new conqueſts in Afa and Europe ſeem rather 
to have been owing to his ambition than to his magic, to his 


policy than to his ſkill in aſtrological predictions. How long 
he reigned we are not told, but, after having inlarged his do- 
minions, he had the misfortune to be bereaved of his kingdom 


and liberty, if not of his life, by his ambitious ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor Saturn, who, having intercepted him, put him into 


cloſe confinement, where he either died with grief, or was 
diſpatched by the order of that unnatural ſon. 


Saturn, ſurnamed afterwards Chronus or Cronus, is ſaid 


Sanchoniatho to have been the eldeſt fon of Uranus ſ, whilſt o- 


ther authors affirm him to have been the youngeſt of all*; 


and that his eldeſt brother, who was called Titan, did for a 
long while conteſt the crown with him, till he was at length 


over-powered and forced to yield to him. Saturn is ſuppoſed 


to have been the firſt, who took upon him the regal dignity ; 


for we are told u, that all his predeceſſors, down to Uranus, 
had contented themſelves with the title of princes ; and an 


antient father tells us w, upon the authority of Pherecides, 
| that he was the firſt that wore the diadem, whence he is ſu 


poſed to have been ſurnamed Cronus, which in the Celtic ſigni- 
fies crowned (G). He likewiſe tells us in another place, that 


he 


Ubi ſupra 't Hg$10D. in Theog Arorkon. lib. i. c. 1. & 


al. vid. PE ZA. c. x. Vid. Exx. ap. LacrA r. lib. i. c. 13. 


TER TUr. de Coron. c. 17. 


(F) It is s obſervable, that che Greeks who have tranſlated this | 
name have alſo retained the antient one of Titea, which is derived 


from the Celtic Tit, which fignifies the ſame thing. We ſhall find 


wany more ſuch Greek names in the ſequel, which are palpably of 


Celtic extraction: 
(G) ) That of Kalurn, which ſome have abſurdly derived from the 


Hebrew 
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he much delighted in wearing a red cloak, or a ſhort coat ; of 


the Galatic dye, from which perhaps came alſo the royal pur- 

7 to much worn by kings and perſons of the higheſt rank 
Saturn, though he was no leſs politic and crafty than prone 
to ambition, could not ſo well conceal his treaſonable deſigns, 
but that Uranus had ſome ſuſpicion of them, and to be before- 
hand with him diſpatched his daughter Rhea to make away 
with him by ſome private means. But Saturn, who perhaps 
was appriſed of it by his mother T:tea, whoſe jealouſy had fo 
far tranſported her (I) as to encourage him, it not to inſpire 
him with the firſt deſign of his unnatural rebellion, ſoon 


found a way not only to divert her from her enterprize, but 
to bring her over to his fide. This cauſed an open rupture, 


in which Saturn, after a conteſt of ſeveral years proving the 
ſtronger of the two, impriſoned his father, as we have ſeen a- 


| bove, and made himſelf abſolute ; after which it is ſuppoſed, 
that, not being contented with the title of prince, he aſſumed 


that of king. And indeed if it be true, that he had enlarged 
his dominions, not only in A/fia but in Europe as far as Spain, 
and gained alſo ſome provinces in Africa, a leſs title than this 


could not well ſuit his ambitious mind. 


* Hes 10D, ubi ſupra. 


| Hebrew Y Satar, to hide, becauſe he went and concealed him- 


ſelf in Italy from his ſon Jupiter, is more naturally deduced from 


the Phrygian Satorn, or rather Sadorn, which ſignifies, frong and 


potent; for fo he really was, till weakened by his ſon's unnatural 


rebellion, as the hiſtory will ſhew immediately. Sanchoxiaths gives 


him alſo the name of II or Ilos, which may be properly enough de- 
rived from the Hebrewy word = El, which fignifies frong and migh- 
ty, and is in that tongue one of the names of God. 

(I) Saturn being ſuppoſed to have dwelt in Phrygia, part of 


which was afterwards called Galatia ; Pezron obſerves, that this 


country being very famous for dying that colour, the Greek xoxxcc, 
and Latin Coccus, may naturally be derived from the Celtic Coch, 
which ſignifies red 14). | 1 

(J) This jealouſy and reſentmEnt, Sanchoniatho tells us, was oc- 
caſioned not only by ths number of other wives which Uranus took, 


but becauſe though ſhe had left him upon that account, yet he would 
come and lie with her by force. But what molt of all enraged her 
was, that he endeavoured to deſtroy a the children he had by her, 


which, if it be true, did not a little extenuate her and her ſon's re- 


| bellion (15). | 8 
(14) Chap. 10. & /exic, Cel. Latin. ſub voc. Coccus. (15) A. 


Vol. V. e "Ls 8 | Hr 
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He had two notable counſellors befides his mother, the one 
from his youth, named Hermes Triſmegiſtus, a great philoſo- 
pher and conſummate politician ; ſome add that he was alſo a 
great conjurer ); the other was his ſiſter Rhea, whom he 
afterwards made his wife (K). Theſe three did ſo far prevail 
upon the princes and grandees of the court, and eſpecially 
with his other brothers, what with their addreſs and munifi- 
cence (L), that they all came into his party, ſo that it is no won- 
der, if his dominions and conqueſts did ſo vaſtly exceed thoſe - 
of his predeceſſors, and himſelf proved ſo ſucceſsful both at 
home and abroad. But his happineſs was ſoured many diffe- 
rent ways: he was extremely miſtruſtful of his children ; he 

had himſelf dethroned his own father, and could not be with- 
out fear, leſt his crime ſhould be puniſhed in the ſame kind. 
This made him ſacrifice them to his jealous guilt, as ſome 
think, or, 2s others believe, to the ghoſt of his father. He 
was extremely given to ſuperſtition and divinations ; and it is 
not improbable, that his diviners might increaſe his ſuſpicions, 
by foretelling, that he would be in danger of being dethron- 
ed by ſome of them, as he really was by Jupiter. He had 
ſtill another private enemy to ward againſt, namely his bro- 
ther Titan, who, though forced to yield to him, at leaſt in 
appearance, might in time find means to try his fortune again. 
But perhaps his mind was ſo intent upon his children, that he 
wholly neglected him; and this gave him at length an oppor- 
tunity of ſurpriſing him and his wife Rhea, whom he imme- 

diately conveyed into ſome province of Aſia, and kept them 

in cloſe confinement, till his ſon Jupiter came with a conſide- 


| 7 $ancuotIAT: ubi ſupra. 


(K) This cuſtom of marrying ſiſters had nothing extraordinary 
in thoſe days; we have ſeen in a former volume, that it was com- 
mon to the Egyptians, Perſians, and many other great and polite 
nations. The name of Rhee is |1kewiſe of Celtic extraction, and 
ſignifies a lady as Rhey ſignifies a lord (16). g 

L/) Among others of his, brethren we find one called Japbet or Ja- 
pet. a name preſerved only among the deſcendants of his ſon Gomer. 
Sanchontatho likewiſe names Atlas, but he is more likely to have 
been his nephew and the fqn of Faphet. It is very probable, that 
Saturn, in recompence of their friendſhip to him, gave that part 
of his conqueſts in Mauritania to Alas, and that the famous moun- 
tains of Africa received their name from him (17). 


(16) Pezron. ubi ſapra. (17) 14. ibid. 


rable 
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rable army of Cretans, and reſtored his captive parents to their 


liberty and kingdom (M). 

War we have obſerved concerning Saturn's jealous 
temper and cruelty to his children, muſt in all probability 
have been the cauſe, why his wife Rhea took ſuch pains to 
preſerve her youngeſt ſon Jupiter, by concealing her 
pregnancy from him, by being delivered of him in one 
place, and ſending him to be privately educated in another (N). 


This 


(M) This remarkable tranſaction has been preſerved to us by an 


antient father (18) upon the authority of Ennzus, or rather of Eve- 


merus, whoſe tranſlator he was; and as he produced it to prove a- 
gainſt the heathen, that the gods they w orſhipped had been mere 


men, he introduces it with this ſingular preface: Aperiamus ea que 


veris literis continentur, ne poeta! um ineptias in accuſandis religionibus 
equi aut probare videamur. It ſhould ſeem by theſe words, that he 
had read the fabies of the poets, as well as the more authentic teſ- 
timonies of hiſtorians, and knew full well how to diſtinguiſh the 


one from the other, and to urge nothing but what was acknowledg- 


ed for truth. | : 
We may add, that many other fathers and apologiſts have ap- 
pealed to the like hiſtorical facts concerning Saturn, Jupiter, &c. 


which they would hardly have ventured to do, if they had not been 


acknowledged as ſuch by thoſe againſt whom they wrote (19). 
N) Authors are not agreed about the place of Fupiter's birth. 
The Cretans did pretend, that he was born in that iſland on mount 


Ida, and Callimachus (20), who gives them the title of liars for hav- 


ing forged his tomb there alſo, becauſe ſuch a god as he could not 


die, yet, abſurdly enough, owns him to have been born, and affirms 


the place to have been mount Lycæus in Arcadia. The latter may 
be the more probable of the two. The hymniſt adds, that the 
Place was ſince held ſo ſacred that no woman dared to approach it. 


It was alſo called by way of excellence the ſacred top, and the Puer- 


perium, or place of Rhea's lying-in . As for the Cretans, they might 
be eafily led into the belief of his being born among them, becauſe 
he had been conveyed and brought up there with the utmoſt pri- 
vacy from his very infancy. However that be, it is agreed, that 
his education was committed to the care of the Curetes, and theſe 
being men- of great power and credit among the people, it is no 
wonder; that they procured him ſo powerful an army to go to his 
father's reſcue. And it is not improbable, that they were the per- 
ſons that inſpired him with that pious deſign, which might probably 


cure the father of his unjuſt ſuſpicion, and entitle the ſon to the 


ſucceſſion of his kingdom. 
(18) La&art. Inftir. lib. i. c. 14. (19) Vid. inter al. Tertul, 


Apol. cap. x. & alib. paſſ. Athenag. Theophil. Antioch. Min. Felix, 


Sub. Auguſt, Jul. Firmic. & al. (20, Hymn, in Jou. ab initio. 
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This action therefore of Jupiter, pious and generous as it was, 


did rather increaſe than diſpel his jeaiouly. His ſurprize to 


find himſelf over- reached by his wife, and to ſee this fon, 


whom he did not dream of, not only grown into years, but 


of courage and ſtrength ſufficient to overcome his enemies, 
made him fear, leſt he ſhould in time deprive him with the 
ſame facility of his kingdom and life. Lactantius adds, upon 
the authority of Evemerus, that he went to conſult the oracle 
and his diviners, who bade him beware of his ſon Jupiter, 
who would be likely in time to dethrone him. Upon this 
warning he loſt no time 'to try to put it out of his power. 
He entered into Crete with an army, for his ſon- was again re- 
tired thither after he had atchieved his deliverance ; but he ſoon 
found, that the Cretans were all in his fon's intereſt, and that 
he was more hkely to be intrapped than obeyed by them. 


This obliged him to return into that part of Greece ſince called 


Peloponneſus, whither Jupiter, enraged at his cruel deſign 
againſt him, followed him with an army, and forced him to 


| retire into Italy. Janus was then king of the Aborigines, 


who, we obſerved before, may either have been of Celtic ex- 


traction, or upon ſome other account friends to the Titans 


(O). However, that good old king gave him a kind recepti- 


The ſtory of Saturn's cruelty, in ſacrificing ſo many of his chil- 
dren to his jealouſy, may allo have given birth to what the poets. 
have related of his devouring them, as Fupiter's depriving him 
at length of his kingdom, may have given occaſion to their accuſing 
him of caſtrating him. IT 

(O We have already taken notice, that the brian are affirmed 
by antient hiſtorians both to have been the oldeſt people in Ttaly, 
and to have been the deſcendants of the Celtes ; and it is hardly 
to be ſuppoſed, that Saturn would have truſted himſelf, in his deſ- 
perate circumſtances, to any but a friendly nation; but whether theſe 
were the ſame with the Avorigines, or another colony incorporated 
with them in proceſs of time, we will notdecide. The reception, 


which he met with from Janus, ſcarce leaves room to doubt of their 


being allied, either by blood or by ſome other tie. Ts 
Some critics have found fault wich Julius Firmicus for having 
afirmed (21), that this fugitive prince was concealed by the Spar- 


tans in Italy. Pexron has taken ſome pains to prove that they were 


really in /zaly before that time and incorporated with other na- 
tions of that province; and that the Sabine; were deſcended 
f.om them, and they from the Celtes or Gomerians Bar if this 
ſhould not ſeem altogether ſo plain, as it is impoſſible to grope 


See before p. 229, note (C) (21) Lib. de Error. profan. relig. 
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on, and, as ſome affirmed, admitted him into a kind of part- 
nerſhip with him in his kingdom = ; ſo that the region where 
Saturn reigned, and which is adjoining to the Tyber, was 
ſince called Saturnia from him. How long he lived there, 
and what became of him, is impoſſible to gueſs, except that his 
tomb being ſhewed in Sicily a may induce one to ſuppoſe, that 
he went and ended his days there. 1 
Jupiter, or, as he was rightly called, 7 (P), becauſe 


5 Jupiter. 


he was the youngeſt of Saturn's children, did not, however, 
enjoy his kingdom peaceably. His uncle Titan, or perhaps 
one of his ſons, having probably found means to ſtrengthen 
his party whilſt he was taken up againſt his father, raiſed a 
war againſt him, which continued full ten years, and was 
carried on with the utmoſt fury on both ſides, both by ſea 
and land, and did not end but with the total overthrow of Ti- 
tan and his army. 1 — : 

Tuts war ſeems to be the trueſt original of the fabulous 


| way of the Giants or Titans againſt the gods, which the poets 


have ſo interlarded with their inventions, that it is ſcarcely 


7 TgxTuL. Apolog. ubi ſup. * Pax1Locor. ap. CLem. 
* — ad Gent. | | SE 
> EY 


* 0 
— * 
- 


into thoſe dark and remote ages with any tolerable fatisfacti- 


on, the words of Firmicus, in Italia à Spartis abſconditu, if there 


| + has no error crept into them, may be underitood proleptically. 
© The nation that received Saturn, whatever they were, might in 
time, if not by Jupiter himſelf, be drove out of 7raly, and go and 
ſettle in Sparta, or upon ſome other account be thenceforth called 
Spartans. At leaſt the author above named has made it very proba- 
ble, that they originally came from Italy; though it doth not ap- 

, that they were ever known by that name there. 


665 The irregular inflexion of his name into Jovis, &c. ſhews 


it plainly. It is therefore abſurd to derive it, as Cicero doth upon 
the authority of Verro, from Juvans Pater, which the inflexion will 
not admit of; when the Celtic Jou, or, as we pronounce it, Foo, 


Which fignifies young, is in all reſpects ſo much nearer to it; and 


? Fupiter ſeems plainly to be the (ame with Jou pater, which laſt was 


added to his former name of Jon, when he came to be worthiped 


as the greateſt of the gods. | 
Accordingly we find, that the antient Latin did not write his 
name Jupiter, but Jaopiter, Foupiter, and Fapiter. But the Ce/- 
tic has ftill preſerved his antient name of Jou, and call Thurſday, 
or the Dies Jovis of the Romans, Dix jou, and Di jou, the day of 
Fove (22). We ſhall have occaſion by-and-by to ſpeak of ſome of 
his other names. | | 


122) Vid Pexron. cb. xii. 


poſſible 
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poſſible to diſcover it through them (Q). This final over- 
throw was given them near the antient city of Tarteſa in 
Spain, a ſea-port town a little to the north of Cagis* (R), 
Whither it ſeems he went in perſon with a great fleet and a 
puiſſant army, and having brought over ſome of their confe- 
derates to his ſide, and gained this fignal victory, he reigned 
very peaceably to the end of his life. 


b TxxTvi. Apology Scnol las. in Iliad. viii. ad verl. 479. 
ap. Pezron. c. 11. 0 for ee 


(Q We have deferred till now to obſerve how much this ſyſtem 
of hinory, for we dare not venture to give it a ſtronger name, 
doth claſh with that of our learned Cumberland, who, as we have 
fully ſhewn in the beginning of this hiſtory®, makes his Sanchonia- 
tha's Uranus to have been Noah, Cronus Ham, Mizor, Mizraim, 
Zadic Melchizedek, and fo on; that our readers might ſee which of 
the two carries the greateſt probability. They are both built upon 
conjectures, and both ſupported by ſome collateral kind of proofs, 
and upon a ſuppoſition, that this fragment we have left is the relick 
of afuller hiſtory, and that its author is not a fititious, but a real, 
antient, and credible one. We ſhall not repeat what we have faid 

elſewhere on this laſt head , much leſs do we defign to draw a pa- 
rallel be:ween theſe two ſyſtems and their learned authors. Thus 
much, however, we hope we may ſay without partiality concerning 
that of our Celtic antiquary, that it not only gives a great light to the 


dark and fabulous times, but that it is corroborated by a much grea- 
ter number of antient authors, heathens as well as chriftians. But 
the latter, eſpectaily the apologiſts, ſeem plainly enough to have 


been generally of the ſame mind with him, and have made no diffi- 


culty to urge this genealogy of heathen deities abovementioned 


againſt their ſtupid worſhippers. | 
How far all this is further corroborated by numberleſs Celtic ety- 
mons, the greateſt part of which are both eaſy and natural and con- 


- firmed by hiſtorical facts, muſt be ſubmitted to the reader's judg- 


ment Of this number we beg leave to remind him of what has 


been faid concerning the names of Uranus and Titea, Cronus or Sa- 


turn, and Rhea, Jen or Jupiter, Theutat, and others, beſides a 
greater number which we have omitted, but which may be ſeen in 


our author, and fome few which we ſhall have occaſion to mention 
in the ſequel ; all which put together will, if not convince him, 


yer. atleaft, juſtify our giving it a place in this hiſtory, as we have 
that of our learned biſhop in the firſt volame. : 
R This feems alſo confirmed by what Fuftir (23) adds, that 


the Curetes lived formerly in the foreſts about that city. Some of 


his commentators indeed have affirmed after Vaſſius, that it ought 


* Vid fup Vol. I. p. 295. N 00 I id. p. 309. not. B. 
& alib. (23) lib. xliv. 6. 4. 
| to 
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Jupiter, after the example of his predeceſſors, married 
his on ſiſter June (8). But as he was ſeldom without ſome 
amorous intrigues with other women, by whom be had a 
numerous iſſue, he was forced to bear with many rubs and 
mortifications from his jealous and revengeful queen. On 
the other hand, he did not follow his pleaſures fo cloſe, but 
he allowed himſelf proper ſeaſons for the adminiſtration of 
juſtice throughout the many provinces of his kingdom, in 
_ rooting out robbers and Banditti who ſheltered themſelves in 
the foreſts of Theſſaly, Macedonia, and Ilhyria, where they 


committed the vileſt outrages. But as he had made Mount 


Olympus, (T) one of the moſt delightful. parts of Theſſaly, 
his chief reſidence, he was under a kind of neceſſity to rid thoſe 


e EvemER, ap. LacTANT. inſtitut. lib. 1. c. 10. 


to be read Cinetes, becauſe the Curetes were a people of Crete, We 
have already ſhewn, that the latter were the prieſts or ſoothſayers 

of the Titans and Celtes, and accompanied them in their wars. 
What wonder then, that ſome of them who had followed Jupiter 
In this expedition, and delighted otherwiſe in a kind of aſcetic life, 


ſhould be induced to make thoſe foreſts their abode ? But we ſhall 


have occafion by-and-by to ſay ſomething further concerning them, 
which may convince one of the probability of there being men of 
that name and profeſſion in thoſe parts of Spain. 


(8) This name is not unlikely to be of Celtic extraction, and to 


be derived from Gbuin, which ſignifies fair, white, and by way of 


27L 


excellence, beautiful; ſuch as Juno is ſaid to have been to a great 


degree. Hence perhaps it is, that the antient Giaſſaries call her 
alſo Jolinta, a jolly or fine woman. | 

Thus Jupiter had ſome other names among the Greeks which 
| ſeem to flow from the ſame fountain, as Zev;, from which they 
_ irregularly made their A's As A, Oc. in the oblique caſes. 

Now the Zeus, from which the Latins made Deus, ſeems more 
plainly derived from the Celtic Dbew, God, and the Dis and Dia 
from Di, bright. He was likewiſe ſurnamed Iaxos and Piccas, 
from the bird of that name, which Pliay tells us was then much 
_ uſed in auguries (24), which bird ſeems to be ſo called from his 
being continvally pecking of walls and trees, and is known among 
us by the name of Woodpecker. Pliny indeed pretends, that he was 
called Picus from a king of Latium of that name; but it ſeems 
more probable, that both he and many other princes were, like 
 Futpiter, ſo ſurnamed from the bird, from which they received 
their auguries ; for the Celtic word peck or beat, fignifies a bird's 
bill ; and hence it is likely our verb to peck is derived. 

(T) Hence the laſt quoted father obſerves, that after his apo- 
theoſis the place of his reſidence came to be called by his ſuperſti- 
tious worſhippers heaven, or to be ſynonymous to it (25). 


(24) Plin, Hit, Nat, I. x. c. 18. (25) Pexron. c. xii. 
| countries 
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countries of ſuch vermin, that his ſubjects might have the 
freer acceſs to his court. 57 "ny he 

BEFORE his death he is affirmed by the laſt quoted father, 
as a known truth, to have divided his kingdom, and to 
have given the weſtern, or European, part of it to his uncle 
Dis or Pluto, ſurnamed alſo Agefilaus (U), whilſt himſelf 


kept the Aſiatic, or eaſtern, part of it 4. We obſerved alſo 


before, that he gave ſome part of Africa to his nephew At- 


las, but having afterwards ' either conceived jealouſy of him, 
or detected him in ſome criminal defign againſt him, he is 
reported to have cauſed him to be put to death. 5 RR 
| Tris Atlas (W) had a daughter named Maia, or Flowry, 
whoſe beauty Jupiter was not proof againſt, but he could 


not obtain her upon any other condition than that of marriage. 


From her he had a ſon named Theutat, ſince Mercury, of 
whom we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. This marriage failed not to 
enrage Juno, who was ever plotting ſomething againſt him. 
We cannot gueſs whether Atlas had been unfortunately 


4 Id. Ibid. 
(U) This laſt name which ſignifies @ leader of the people, or Age- 


ſander, as it is found in other writers (26), and ſignifies a /eader of 
men, might be given him on account of his leading his nephew's 
_ colonies into Europe, and perhaps as far as Spain, where we ob- 
ſerved a little above, there had been both Titans and Curetes in the 


neighbourhood of the antient city of Tarte/a. Here likewiſe he is ſup- 
poſed to have found out ſome rich mines of gold and filver (27), by 
which he grew ſo rich, that he got the name of Plato, in Greek 
Uros, which fignifies rich, and was afterwards made the god of 
riches upon his being deified ; and this ly induced Strabo 
to believe, that the Tartara of the Greeks and Latins came from 
the above-named Tarte/a, a country fituate in the utmoſt parts of 
Spain weltward (28). ET 

Hence likewiſe, Jupiter having the dominion of the eaſt or ſun- 
riſing, and Pluto of the weſt or ſun-ſetting, came alſo probably 
the fable of the former being the lord of heaven, and the latter of 
the infernal regions.. Perhaps, likewiſe, might the mythologiſts of 
thoſe fables think it very reaſonable to aſſign the government of 
riches, and of the infernal regions to the ſame deity, to put men in 
mind that the former were the ready road to the latter. 

(W) He was alſo called by the Greeks Talamon, from the Celtic 
Tell. mon or man, on account of his high ſtature, and as he was 
alſo a great aſtronomer, thence came all the fables which the poets 


have fince made of him. 


(26) Aſclyl. Callimach. Athen. Hefich. ap. Pexron. ibid; (27) 
Fid. Strab. Geograph. J. v. (28) Bid. -4 
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drawn into ſome rebellion by the jealous queen, but Jupiter 
is by ſome accuſed to have degenerated into a kind of ty- 
rant through the continual ſeditions which ſhe raifed againſt 
him, which yet he did find means to diſcover in good 
time . 5 
On the other hand, the Cretan hiſtorians extolled his vir- 
tues up to the ſkies. Dioderus Siculus and Ennius, upon 
their authority, beſtow the greateſt encomiums on him for 
his ſtrength, valour, prudence, juſtice, for his encouraging 
learning and virtue, and puniſhing injuries, violence, and 
robberies, and for his many wholeſome laws and regulations 
for the public good f. He lived 120 years, of which having 
reigned 625, this great, and fince deified, hero, reſigned 
his breath like other men, and was buried by the Curetes in 
the iſle of Crete, and in the city of Gnoſſus, where his ſons 
erected a ſtately monument, which was ſhewed many ages 
after by the inhabitants ul. The ſame authors add, that he 
divided his kingdom among his relations and friends. His ſon 
Cres or Gret (from whom that iſland of Crete is ſuppoſed to 
have had its name, Cret in Celtic ſignifying bold and daring ), 
was then at the head of the Curetes, and performed the laſt 
devoirs to his father, after which he took the government of 
that iſland i (X). How the reſt of his kingdom was divided 
among the reſt of his ſucceſſors is not to be gueſſed at, only 
we find, that his fon Theutat or Mercury, of whom we are 
going to ſpeak, had the weſtern part aſſigned to him, proba- 
bly after the death of his uncle Dit or Pluto x. 5 
Mercury is allowed by all antiquity to have been the ſon Mereury. 
of Jupiter by Maia, as we have ſeen above. We have given 


 *Px2zRON. & auct. ab eo qtat. Diod. Sicul. lib. v. 
Eu. ubi ſupra. CALL IN. Hymn. in Jov. © Sup. ſub voce 
Tlexo;. vid. & Chron. Alexand. ap. Pezron. cap. xii h CiczEx. 


EvzuzR. ap. Lactavwr. Iib. 1. c. 1. Vid. Przkon. 
ibid. * Sup. ſub voce Lee. Chronic. Alexand. ubi ſup. 


(J) This is at leaſt intimated by La&#antizs's words out of Ta- 
nius, Curetes ſilii ſui ¶ Fovis) eum curaverunt, for Cres was then a 
Curete, and probably the head or principal of, hat ſociety. Eu/e- 

| bius ſeems alſo to confirm his having ſucceeded his father in the 
government of that iſle, when he makes him the firſt king of 
Crete (29); that is, as we underſtand him after Pezron, he was 
the firſt who reigned in that only iſland, whereas his father's king- 
dom is faid to have reached from Euphrates to pain, beſides ſome 
ps of Afric, which he had given to Atlas, as we have ſeen elſe- 
where. %. 

(29) Euſeb., ap. Pexron. cap. xii. 
Vor. V. wr 
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already in a former note the etymon of thoſe two names f. 


The Greeks did likewiſe call him Epwns, Hermes, (V), and 


the Latins Faunus (Z). He was famed for his learning 


and wiſdom, and eſpecially for his ſkill in auguries, ma- 
gic, and philoſophy. He was active, couragious, and elo- 
quent; and ſo prudent, that he always kept cloſe to his 
father's intereſt. For all theſe good qualities he became his 
chief favourite and counſellor, and was alſo by the fabulous 
writers affirmed to be the interpreter of the gods. An an- 
tient father tells us, that he went down into Egypt to pene- 


trate farther into their myſterious arts and ſciences, and that 


at his return he aſſumed the name of Theutat' (A). It was 
probably from the Egyptians that he learned the art of melt- 


ing, 'refining, caſting, and working of metals, which art he 


+ See before p. 255, in the note. ' Cryait. AI EAR p. lib. 
cont. Julian. | oy | 


(Y) Which name comes probably from the Celtic Armes, which 


| ſignifies divination. For Mercury ſeems to have out done all his 


anceſtors in the. knowledge and conſtant praQtice of that art, as we 
ſhall ſee by-and-by. 1 | 

(Z) This is the only name for which no proper etymon can be 
found in the Celtic; nor can we gueſs upon what account it was 
given. But the chronicle above quoted calls him by both names 
of Faunus and Mercury; ſo that this Fazmus muſt not be con- 
founded with another of the name, who reigned many ages after- 
wards in /taly, eſpecially with Fauaus the father of Latinus, in 


Whoſe time Zneas came into that kingdom. Whereas our Mer- 


cury, according to this chronology of Titanic princes, muſt have 
lived at fartheſt about the time of 7o/eph's being in Egypt (30). | 

(A) That father adds, that he took up that name in imitation 
of the antient Egyptian Mercury or Thoyth , who, as we have ſeen 
in the firſt volume, was worſhipped by the Egyptians for his great 
learning, wiſdom, and eloquence. So that by only altering the 


name by a letter or two, he made himſelf a more honourable one 


in the Celtic Then tat, as we obſerved before, ſignifying the father 


of bis people, ſuch as he really was, if what we read of him be 


true. 
This is not a proper place to enquire how theſe Gods, or at 
leaſt their names, came to be adopted by other nations. Such a 


curious ſubje& doth well deſerve to be treated of in a treatiſe by 
itſelf, and we hope, it we have not quite cleared that point thro' 


the former parts of this hiſtory, we have at leaſt furniſhed the 
world wita ſome conſiderable materials towards ſuch an enquiry, 


which is all that could be expected from ſuch a deſign as this. 


(30) Idem, cap. xiv. * Yol. I. þ. 516. 


= 
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is ſaid to have firſt brought into Europe, whence it again di- 
manated itſelf into Afza, as was ſhewn under another head, 
He not only taught them the metallic trades, but how to 
make an advantageous traffic of them into other countries, 
for which he had the ſurname of Mert-ur or Mercury. This, 
great improvement, which could not but endear him to his 
ſubjects, gave him an opportunity of poliſhing that rude and 


cruel nation, which till then ſeems to have made the trade 
of war and plunder their chief ſtudy and delight. Hy gave 


them a body of laws, encouraged the liberal arts and ſci- 
ences, and careſſed the foreigners who flocked into his domi- 
nions, eſpecially thoſe who brought any curious arts with 
them. Thus by his addreſs and powerful eloquence he did 
ſo civilize and improve his ſubjects, that his merit was till 
dear to them in Cæſar's time, who tells us, that he was held 
in veneration above all other gods, and had ſtatues and altars 
reared to his honour in every town and village *. 

SoME attribute the invention of the olympic games to 


him, others to Hercules, but, if Pauſanias be right, they 
muſt have been much older, ſince he tells us, that Saturn 
and Jupiter had wreſtled together at them n. They may, 


however, be ſuppoſed to have made ſome conſiderable im- 
provement to them, each according to his particular talent, 


and thereby eclipſed the memory of their firſt inventer. He 
reigned, according to the Alexandrian chronicle, 34 years; 


but whether or not his life ended with his reign, is not eaſy 


to ſay, Suidas and the above-mentioned chronicle ſay, 
that his brothers, being grown jealous of his ſuperior power 


and merit, formed ſuch a conſpiracy againſt his life, that he 


found himſelf under a neceflity of packing up all his treaſure 


and retiring into Egypt, where he ſpent the remainder of his 
days in peace. On the other hand, Livy acquaints us®, that 
there was a large tomb near New Carthage, in the time of 
Scipio and Hannibal, which was called the tomb of Mercury 
| Theutat; and this would jncline one to believe, that he died 
in his own dominions. We are no leſs in the dark about 
the condition of his kingdom from his death to its conqueſt 


by the Romans, except that the unweildineſs of ſo vaſt an 


empire did probably cauſe it to ſplit itſelf into many petty 
kingdoms under ſome of his ſucceſſors. This was at leaft 
the caſe in which the Raman conqueror found them, when be 

invaded the Celtic territories, as we have hinted before. As 


for the changes which it received after it became a part of 


De Bell. Gal. lib, vi. c. 16, — Lib. viii. quieſt Aead. 
o Sub voce 'Eqwns, , © Hiſt. lib, ii. c. 44. 
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the Roman empire, this is not a proper place to ſpeak of 


them; they will be the ſubject of other volumes, in which 


the hiſtory of the European kingdoms will be reſumed. 
THresE inteſtine diviſions having once weakened the 
ſtrength of this large empire, not only the maritime parts did 
eaſily become a prey to their warlike neighbours, hut their 
frontier provinces likewiſe. Among the firſt Iberia or Spain 
was diſmembered from it by the Carthaginians, from whom 
it paſſed to the Romans together with the ſouthern provinces, 
fince called Gallia Narbonenfis, and the provinces on the o- 
ther ſide of the Alps. The Scythians, it is likely, did alſo 
incroach upon them on the north ſide, and very probably 
ſeized upon that part of their territories, which was after- 
wards called Scythia in Europe, and drove them quite to the 


- hither fide of the Danube. For it ſeems moſt natural, that 
in their firſt migrations the ſame boundaries, which parted 
Europe from Aſia, did alſo part the Celtic and Scythian domi- 


nions. However that be, and whether through the conquer- 
ing ſword of their neighbours , or through their inteſtine 
wars, or want of elbow-room, or whatever other motive 


might occaſion it, ſure it is, that ſeveral powerful colonies 
of theſe Celtes or Gauls returned into leſſer Ia, where, 
finding almoſt every where ſome antient monuments of their 
progenitors, they ſettled themſelves in ſeveral parts of it by 
main force, and gave ſome of their new- gotten names to 
them; ſuch as that of Galatia, Parthia, and ſome others, 


without which it would be impoſſible to diſtinguiſh theſe lat- 
ter excurſions and exploits 'from thoſe by which they had 
ſignalized themſelves before their migrations into Europe. 
The firſt of thoſe, as far as it can be diſentangled from the 


latter, will be beſt ſeen in ſome of the following hiſtories, ei- 


ther of thoſe nations whom they there conquered, or of 
thoſe by whom they were driven out of their conqueſts. 
As for thoſe whom we have ſcen in Europe, we hope our 


readers are ſatisfied by this time, that if we have choſe to 


follow a new guide through thoſe dark and remote ages, he 
has at leaſt conducted us not only more agreeably, but with 
greater appearance of truth than any other we could have 


followed; and that the proofs he has taken the pains to ex- 


tract out of all that we have left of antient records concern- 


ing that populous and warlike nation, joined to ſuch a vaſt 


number of Celtic etymologies, do at leaſt carry a much greater 
degree of probability than we could meet with any where 
elle; and we may add, than we ourſelves could ever have at- 


» See before, Vol. IV. p- 385. 


tained, 


_ - likewiſe our preferring 
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tained, by all the antient monuments extant of that nation, 
without the help of the Celtic language. "Theſe etymologies, 
which ſeem to ſtrike a light to every paſſage quoted from an- 
tient authors, and which we can aſſure our readers we did 
not take upon truſt, will, we hope, ſufficiently juſtify 
our learned author's genealogy of 
the heathen gods to that of Sanchoniatho, which is at beſt 


but a confuſed medly of ſome dark and imperfect hints ſtolen 


out of the writings of Moſes, and jumbled with the hiſtory 
and fables of other nations in honour of his own (B). 

We ſubmit, however, to our reader's judgment, whether 
this genealogy of the heathen deities be not more probable, 
and more agreeable to the teſtimony of antient authors, than 
that which our learned biſhop Cumberland has endeavoured 
to give us out of his Phenician hiſtorian. As for ourſelves, 


(B) Though we cannot by any means give into the notion of 


many learned men, who have ſuppoſed his hiſtory to have been a 
forgery writ on purpoſe to invalidate the authority of Moſes, as if 


he had ſtolen his account of the creation out of the Pharnician re- 
cords *; yet we cannot but think it manifeſt, that he had copied 
that ſacred hiſtorian, and that very bunglingly too, beſides blend- 
ing and adjuſting his coſmogony and theology with the hiſtory 
and fables of his time. | 7 15 
What elſe can we think of his dark and univerſal Chaos ? His 


vehement wind engendering Mot or motion, (for that is the Hebrew 


meaning of the word), which produced the ſeeds of all things ani- 


mate and inanimate ? The ſun, moon, ſtars, and Zopha/emin or ye. 


culators of the heavens? What means his Colpias, but the Almighty 


Word, which ſpoke all things into being; his Baz or Baut, b 
the Toba and Bobu of Moſes?=— EO 


— Whoever compares alſo the hiſtory he gives us of the ſecond 


and third line with what we read in Genefis, and with what has 


been quoted in the laſt ſection out of antient authors, concerning 
Eliun, Cbronus, &c. will eaſily ſee, that it is a mere confuſed mix- 


ture of ſacred and prophane hiftory, interlarded with fable, and 


that if Jerombadl, prieſt of Jabvobh, from whom Porphyry pretends 
| he received his information, be the Gideon of the Fews, who was 


ſurnamed Ferubbaal (31), and might have been miſtaken for a 
prieſt of Fahvoh, becauſe he is recorded to have ſet up an altar 


and an ephod to him (32); it is plain, that he made no other 


uſe of thoſe Zewiſs memoirs than to put them in a phantaſtical 


Pbænician dreſs, ſuch as belt ſuited the theology of the heathen 

world, and was moſt likely to challenge an antiquity and authority 
to the Phenician records beyond all others, even beyond thoſe of 
the ſacred penmen, from whom he had his materials. 


* 774. int. al. Dodwell's diſſertat. de Sanchoniath. 


: | 310 Tad. 
vi. 32. (32) Bid. vi. 24. & viii. 27. (31) udp 
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we wiſh we could meet with ſuch another guide to conduct 
us through the next, but more dark and intricate, hiſtory, 


that of the Scythians. But hence we muſt be contented to 


grope in the dark, as all have done before us who have, 


_ written of that antient and remote nation, and to make the 


beſt of thoſe few FIR which — has left us con- 
cerning them. 


SECT. v. 
The Geography of Scythia. 


H this prodigious tract of land came at firſt by the 


name of Scythza, is not eaſy to determine. We have 

but two tolerable conjectures to offer concerning it, 
beſides that monſtrous one which Herodotus gives us from the 
fabulous Greeks, and which we ſhall for that reaſon throw in- 
to the margin (A). Thefirſt is that which derives that name 
from the Greek cn, which expreſſes the fierceneſs of their 
countenance and natural temper ; and the other, which de- 
rives it from the Teutonic Scheten or Schuten, to ſhoot, at 


which art this nation is affirmed by Herodotus, Lucian, and 


others *, to have been fo ſingularly expert, that this name is 
if uppoſed to have been emphatically given them on that ac- 


count; ſo that, according to this ſuppoſition the word Scy- 


2 Vid. Gokor. Br cx. Harris. Prznon. 


A) That author tells, upon the credit of the pontic Greeks, that 
Monks being got into Scythia then uninhabited,and the mares which 
drew his chariot having ſtraggled out of the way whilſt he refreſh- 
ed himſelf with ſleep, as he was in ſearch of them he met with a 


monſter, half woman and half ſerpent, who promiſed to help him to 
them upon condition he would lie with her. The hero having per- 


formed the bargain, and ftaid with her till ſhe was tired, ſhe aſked 
him at parting how he would have her diſpoſe of the three ſons ſhe 
had now got by him; whereupon he left her one of his bows and 
his belt, which had a golden cup hanging at the loweſt ſeam, and 
bid her, when the boys were come to age, to retain him with her 
that could draw kis bow, and ſend the other two away. She fol- 
lowed his orders, and Scytba, who was the youngeſt and proved the 
ſtrongeſt of the three, became the firſt monarch of that country. 


And from him all the kings of Scytbia bore that RAE, and wore a 


* hanging at their nn 


W Heredat. lib, LY 
thien 
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thian did properly fignify a great Shooter or Archer, We 
have, however, ob ſerved heretofore, that the Tartars and 
Muſcovites called themſelves Mogli, which we ſuppoſe only 
an abbreviation of Magogly, the 2 of Magog. That of 
Scythian might be either given to them by other nations, or 
perhaps by the Celtes, whoſe language, as was before obſery- 
ed, did not originally differ much either from the Scythian or 
Teutonic. | | 
Tr1s vaſt territory, which extended itſelf from the 1fer 
or Danube the boundary of the Celtes, that is from about the 
- 25th to almoſt the 1 roth degree of caſt longitude, was there- 
fore divided into Scythia in Europe, and Scythia in Afra, in- 
cluding, however, the two Sarmatias, or, as they are called 
by the Greeks, Sauromatias, now the Circaſſian Tartary, 
which did lie between and ſever the two Scythias from each 
other. Sauromatia was alſo diſtinguiſhed into European and 
Afiatic, and was divided from the European Scythia by the 
river Don or Tanais, which falls into the Palus Mæotis, and 


from the Aſiatic by the Rha, now Volga, which empties itſelf 


into the Caſpian ſea d. But the Sarmatians differed ſo little 
from the Scythians in their language, religion, and cuſtoms, 


if we may believe Herodotus e, that we may reaſonably ſup- 
poſe them to have been originally a branch of them, if not 
their very deſcendants by the Amazons, with whom that au- 


thor tells us they having intermarried, begot this Sarmatian 
_ offfpring. But the former ſeems to us the moſt probable, when 
we conſider how eaſy, ſhort, and regular their migration in- 
to that country was from the place of their firſt ſetting out, 


and that we find in the very centre between Armenia and 


Sarmatia a large province called Iberia, which is much more 
likely to be that which Jeſephus tells us was peopled by Tubal, 
the brother of Gomer and Magog, than the Celtiberia of 


Spain. We ſhall not repeat here what we have ſo lately urged 


againſt this laſt opinion f. 
Upon the whole then, we may ſafely venture to ſay, that 


the two Scythias were only parted by the boundaries of 


Europe and Aſia, that is by the river Tanais, deſcending, as is 
ſuppoſed, from the Ripbean mountains (B) into the Palus 


b ProLEM. Ma L. SrRAB. Cruvrs. & al. c HzropoT. 
l. ir. + See before, p. 233, in the note. | | 


(B) Some modern geographers (2), who prove plainly enough 
that theſe could not be thoſe of Siberia, which are at the diſtance 


(2) Wells Cogr. c. ii. mte R), & Bochart, ubi ſup, lib. iii. c. 10. ; 
— 0 
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Meæotis. For beyond theſe mountains northward we find not 


that the Scythians advanced into any of thoſe remote regions, 


ſo that theſe were the proper confines of the Aſiatic Scythia on 
the weſt. The northern ones reached to the Hyperborean or 


"Frozen Sea, called alſo by the antients, the Scythian Sea, the 


Cronian, Amalchian, or Almachian, the Dead Sea, and by 
fome other names which expreſſed its extreme coldneſs and 
frozenneſs. On the eaſt they are ſuppoſed to have extended 
to the promontory of Tabis, and to have been bounded by the 
Ca ſſian mountains, which parted Scythia from the kingdom 
of Seres, now Cattai or northern China; and on the ſouth by 
the Ecum or Indian Sea, and by mount Caucaſus, and the 
Caſpian Sea 4. | | 

As to the northern parts of Scythia, their extreme coldneſs 
made them uninhabitable by any but wolves, bears, and other 
ſuch-like northern wild beaſts ; and this is probably the reaſon 


why they ſeem to have been unknown to the antients-beyond 


the 5oth degree north. All that reached farther than theſe was 
cg terra incognita, and their notion of its being ſurround- 
ed by the Hyper borean or Northern Ocean, they ſeem rather 


to have had from conjecture than from experience. But the 


ſouthern regions, with which they were better acquainted, 


they divided into three parts ; namely Scythia, within, and 
Schythia without, or beyond, [maus and Sarmatia, which lay 
between the former and the European Scythia, which as we 


obſerved before, was either a branch of the Scythian nation, 
or had been by ſome means ſo blended with it, that it differed 
in little or nothing from it except the name. 


| aprorku. ubi ſupr. Ma LA, lib. i. c. 2, 3.4 CELILIAR ./ Cr u- 


VER. WELLs, & al. 


of near ten degrees from the Tauais, are t. erefore of opinion, that 
they were imaginary, and ſupplied by the fertile fancy of the 


antients to furniſh a head to that river. The caſe is hardly worth 


diſputing ; and yet ſince we find that Ripharh was Gomer's ſecond 


| fon (3), whoſe migration may have been probably through this 
region and along this river ; it ſeems more reaſonable to think, he . 
might leave his name to thoſe mountains S. E. of Moſcow, from 


which the Don takes its ſource, as moſt other geographers have ſup- 
poſed he did, than to believe that thaſe antients, who could know 


nothing either of Riphath or his migrations, ſhould yet ſo luckily 


hit upon this fictitious name. 


(3) Gen, æ. 3. 
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Tur Afatic Scythia did therefore comprehend in general 
great Tartary and Ru ſſia in Afia, and in particular the Scy- 
thia beyond, or without, Imaus, contained the regions of 
Bogdoi, or Oftiacoi, and Tauguti. That within, or on this 
ſide Imuus had Turkeſtan and Mongal, the Usbek, or Zagatai, 
 Kalmuc and Nogaian Tartars, beſides Siberia, the land of the 
Samoiedes, and the Nova Zembla. Thefe three laſt being 
then uninhabited, as we ſuppoſe, were wholly unknown to the 
antients, and the former were peopled by the Bactrians, Sog- 
Mans, Gandari, Sacks, and Maſſagetes. As for Sarmatia, 
it contained Albania, Iberia, and Colchis, which make now 

the Circaſſian Tartary, and the province of Georgia. 
OTHER ſeas, beſides the Frozen and Indian Ocean, were 
the Caſpian (C), and the Exxine, or Black Sea, and the 
Palus Mzotis, Mountains of note were Taurus, Imaus, and 
Caucaſus ; the firſt beginning in the province of Aſa Minor 
called Pamphylia, runs eaſtward through Ajia, and divides it 
into two parts, the northern and ſouthern, The ſecond lies in 
Scythia or the greater Tartary : and the third is between the 
Caſpian and the Euxine Sea ©. Its rivers, beſides thoſe we 
have occaſionally mentioned, namely the Rha or Volga, and 
Tanais or Don, are the Oby, Lena, Amur, and Helum ; the 
latter of which is fuppoſed to be the Quentung or Shengal ; 
all theſe are in Great Tartary. To theſe we may add the 
Faxartes, now Jacict, and the Oxus ; theſe empty themſelves 
into the Caſpian Sea: in this ſea there were likewiſe ſome 
Hands not diſtinguiſhed by any particular names, but com- 
monly called by that of the Scythian Iflands, 
NATURAL rarities we cannot expect in this country, if 
we except what Herodotus tells us, that thoſe northern regi- 
ons are altogether inviſible and impaſſable by reaſon of the vaſt 
quantity of feathers which fill the air and cover the ground, 
as he was informed by thoſe who inhabited the more ſouthern 
parts of it t, who, as he tells us in another place, did doubt- 
leſs miſtake the large flakes of ſnow, which fall in abundance 
in thoſe cold and mountainous climates, for feathers. It were 
ſtill more abſurd to ſeek for artificial rarities here, among a 


Vid. ibid. vid. & We Ls, ubi ſupra, c. xii. f lib. iv. 


(C) Miſtaken by ſome antients for a gulph ; but, as it has no 
viſible communication with the ocean, it may be rather called a 
great lake, if fea be thought too big a name for it *. 


See Vol. IF. p. 361, & ſeq. 
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people who were ſtrangers to every thing but the art of war 
and of feeding their cattle, as we ſhall ſhew in its proper 
lace. 

N 2. Scythia in * urope, whoſe confines we have already fix- 
ed eaſtward from the Tanais, reached towards the ſouth-weſt 
to the Po and the Alps, by which it was divided from the Cel- 
tes, or Celto-Gallia, and by the Rhine northward. It was 
bounded on the ſouth by the fer, or Danube, and the Euxine 
ſea. As to its northern limits, though it is not eaſy to gueſs 
at them, they have been ſuppoſed to ſtretch to the ſpring heads 

of the Bory/thenes or Nieper, and the Rha or Volga, and ſo 
to that of the Tanais (D) s. 


Tas antients divided this ! into Scythia Arimaſpæa, 
ia in Aſia, and Sarmatia 

Europeana on the weſt; theſe two were contiguous to each 
other, and ſtretched ſome length from north to ſouth, but 
what divided them aſunder is not eaſy to find out. In Scythia, 
properly ſo called, were the Arimaſpæi on the north, the 
Getz or Dacians along the Danube on the ſouth, and the 
Neuri r thoſe two. So that it contained the E uropean 
Ruſſia or Muſcovy, and the leſſer Crim Tartary eaſtward, and 
on the weſt Lithuania, Poland, part of Hungary, Tranſylva- 
nia, Valachia, Bulgaria, and Moldavia. 
wy” to have reached northward to that part of Swedland cal- 
d Feningia, now Finland, in which they placed the Ones, 


| Fun, and Hippopodes (E, this * they divided from nor- 


thern 

8 Vid. MEI. lib. ji. c. 1. . CR ax. al. 
(D) This is upon the ſuppoſition, hinted before, that the firſt 
pn of the world _— themſelves along the rivers for the 


fake of paſturage and pondence ; but it is plain, all theſe nor- 
thern parts were ſo unknown to the antients, that all we can ſay 


concerning theſe boundaries is merely conjecture. It even rs 
by what we quoted a little above out of Herodotus, that they could 


not be inhabited very far north, ſince they were io afraid of, and 
ſo little acquainted with, ſnow. 


Mela adds, that about the Riphean mountains, which are placed 


but between 52 and 55 degrees of north latitude, the ſnows fell in 


ſuch abundance, that thoſe parts were uninhabited and unpaſſable 
by any but wild beaſts (4). 


(E) Theſe Oænians, were ſo called for living moſtly upon the 
eggs of their ſea fowl, which they eat with oaten cakes. The 


F pepodes were ſuppoſed to be ſo called from their * feet 


0 Lb. il. c. i. 
( horſes 


Sarmatia is ſup- 
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thern Germany, now the weſt part of Sweden and Norway, by 
the Mare Sarmaticum or Scythicum, which they ſuppoſed ran 
up into the northern ocean, and dividing Lapland into two 
parts, made the weſtern part of Sweden with Norway into an 
ifland, and Finland into another; ſuppoſing this alſo te be 
cut off from the continent by the gulph of that name. | 


| THis Scythia had no other fea than the Sarmatian menti- - 
oned before, now called the Baltic, with the gulphs of Both- 


nia and Finland, and the White ſea joining to the northern 


ocean, all unknown to the antients, if we except the Euxine 


and Palus Meotis, which bounded it on the ſouth. Lakes 
of any conſideration we find not, except thoſe of Ladoga and 
Onega in Finland, which were therefore unknown to the an- 
tient Sarmatians. Their chief rivers were on the ſouth, the 
Donet or little Tanais, Boryſthenes or Nieper, Bog, Tyras 
or Niaſter, and the I/ter or Danube, all which emptied them- 
ſelves into the Euxine, and on the north-eaſt the great and 
little Dwina which empty themſelves, the firſt into the 1/hite 


fea, and the other into the gulph of Finland, and therefore 


not known to the antients ; and the Viſtula on the weſt, 


which runs into the Scythian ſea, and divided Sarmatia from 
. 
horſes, or from their going -barefoot and hardening their feet like 


Germany (F). 


Horſes hoofs. The Panoti were ſo called from the largeneſs of their 
ears, which was ſuch that they could cover their whole body with 
them inſtead of other raiment (5). Some other monſtrous people 
and creatures are alſo mentioned hy Herodotus : Of the firſt ſort are 
the Arimaſpeans, ſo called from the Scythian Arima, one, and Spon, 
eye ; not becauſe they had but one eye, as was abſurdly believed 
by ſome of the antients, but rather, as Bochart juſtly conjectures, 
becauſe they were ſuch excellent archers, at which exerciſe it is ne- 
to ſhut one eye, that the nick-name of one-eyed was given 
them upon that account. To theſe we may add the mountaineers, 
who are affirmed to haye been bald from their infancy ; and ano- 
ther ſort who had goats-feet, not unlike the fabulous ſatyrs, beſides 
ſome monſtrous animals, among which were reckoned the griffins, 
who digged up and ed the golden oar or duſt (6), all which 
ſhews how little was known of theſe regions at that time. 
F) The ſame author (7) mentions ſeveral other rivers of which 
he gives a curious deſcription, as well as of thoſe ſouthern ones 


which we have mentioned above; but we ſhall refer the reader to 


our author for thoſe particulars, as well as for the rivers we have 


emitted, becauſe they are either not taken notice of by our modern 


(5) Yid. Mel. lib. iii. c. 8. (6) Herodot. lib. iv. (7) Adem, ibid. 
4 | | Nn 2 geographers, 
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Taz whole extent therefore of both Scythias, including 
the two Sarmatias, reached in longitude from the 20th to 
the 85th degree or even beyond, and from the Alps to the 


' promontory of Tabis and ſtreights of Anian, and in latitude 


fram Caucaſus to the arctic circle above 28 degrees. Hero- 
dotus indeed tells us, that the Hyperboreaus were not of Scy- 
thian race, but another kind of people, one ſort of which 
were Androphagi, or Men-eaters, fierce and cruel, and ano- 


ther, namely the Argippeans or Baldbeads, a wile and peace- 


able people, eſteemed ſacred by all their neighbours h; but he 

ſpeaks of all thoſe remote nations only by report, and with 
ſuch diffidence, that he rather confirms what we ſaid before, 
that thoſe regions were moſt likely unknown, if not uninha- 


| bited. 


CiTIEs we find none in either Scythia,no not even a metro- 
polis, -though Herodotus mentions a branch of Scythians,called 
royal Scythians, whom he places along the banks of Tanais, which 


river divides them, he ſays, from the Afiatic Sarmatians '. 


Theſe, as ſhould ſeem from the ſequel of that author, were 


the only ones who had real kings among them, as we ſhall 
ſee in the next ſection, but ſuch was their way of living, 


that they never choſe to dwell in cities or fortified places, but 


to range about as their convenience or ſafety required. So 
that we have not much further to add concerning their na- 
tural or artificial curioſities. Two things, however, are 
worth taking notice of under this head, the one was a large 


ſtone lying by the river Tyres, in which was to be ſeen the 


print of Hercules's foot, ſaid to have been two cubits long. 
The other was a brazen bowl of an extraordinary capacity, 


being fix inches thick, and containing full ſix hundred am- 


 k Lib. iv. p. 356. & ſeq. LiTTLEBUr. Edit. 2. vid. & 


Mer. lib. ii. e. 9. Hero. ubi ſupra, p 372. * Id. ibid. 


p. 384. 


8 or at leaſt are not reckoned of ſuch great note and uſe. 
fulneſs. | 


We ſhall, however, take notice of what he ſays of the Boryſthenes, 


which he compares to the Nie in Egypt, and the next in greatneſs 


to the Danube, This noble river, ſays he, beſides the beauty and 
tertility which it gives to the adjoining lands, abounds with variety 


of excellent fiſh and pleaſant water, and doth breed a ſort of whale 
without ſpinous bones, which the Scythians uſed to (alt for food. 


They called it Autachæus; he adds, that towards the mouth of it 
that river yields abundance of ſalt, which is inceſſantly made by 
the hand of nature. | 


phoras 


* CDP ® . on 3h A. 
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pboras or fifty hogſheads. The occaſion of caſting this mon- 
o_ veſſel, we ſhall have n to mention in its proper 
P 


SS CT. VI. 


The antiquity, government, laws, religion, cuſtoms, learn- 
* arts, and trade of the antient Scythians. 


LL that can be met with concerning the antiquity G 
A and origin of this nation, hath been already menti- en- 

oned in the firſt ſection of this chapter. How 8 
they began to ſettle themſelves into a regular government, is 
as impoſſible to gueſs as of what kind it was. It appears, 
however, from what we have already hinted out of Herodo- 
tus, that one or two tribes at leaſt, that is he royal and free 
Scythians, were under a monarchical one, and that theſe two 


made a much greater figure than all the reſt. But whether 


the former was the eldeſt branch, whether it governed im- 


| mediately over all the reſt, whether it appointed viceroys over 
the other provinces of that vaſt country, or whether eve 
tribe had their own princes, as the Philiſtines, whether their 


ſuccefſion was hereditary or elective, whether deſpotic or ſub- 
ject to the laws, we are wholly in the dark. What ſeems 
moſt probable to us from the little remains we have left of 


their hiſtory is, that the royal dignity, which was confined 


to one tribe, might ſtill have a kind of authority over ſome of 
the reſt, whilt thoſe who were more remote from the centre 


had lords, laws, and cuſtoms of their own, eſpecially thoſe 


who inhabited the farther parts of it eaſtward and northward 5 
and this may be the reaſon of that variety of names and cha- 
rafters, which we find in thoſe few antient writings we have 


left concerning them. Thus Herodotus tells us, that in proceſs 
of time, when the Scythians were like to be invaded by Da- 


rius, the king, finding himſelf unable to make head againſt 
the invader, invited all the Scythian princes, namely thoſe of 


the Taurians, Agathyrſians, Neurians, Androphages, Melan- 


cblænians, Budians, and Sarmatians, to come to his affiſtance ; 


all theſe ſeem to have been different branches of the ſame ſtock, 
and only degenerated from the royal one by diſtance of time 
and place. So that by this time they differed much in their 


manners and cuſtoms, as the ſame author there tells ust. The | 


reſult of this ſummons was, that the three laſt named nations 


+ Lib. iv. 


joined 
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joined with the king of Scythia, but the others refuſed to aſſiſt 
him, under pretence that he was the firſt aggreſſor. Hence 
we conclude, that they had ſhaken off the yoke of the royal 
Scythians ſome conſiderable time before, though they might 
all have been originally under it. We ſhall ſpeak more par- 
ticularly of theſe eight tribes or nations in another place ; at 
preſent we confine ourſelves to the two moſt confider- 
able, the royal and free Scythiang, as being the moſt conſider- 
| able and the beſt known of all the reſt. | 1 
Laws. WHar their laws were, we can only gueſs from the ex- 
cellent character that is given to that nation by antient hiſto- 
rians. Such indeed ſeems to have been their juſtice, tempe- 
rance, contempt of riches and luxury, and ſo ſimple and 
primitive their way of living, that they could not ſtand 
in need of a great number of them. Fuy/tin 2 ſyms up their 
character in words to this effect: The Scythians were a na- 
tion, which, though inured to labours, fierce in war, and of pro- 
digious ſtrength, yet could ſo well maſter their affections, that 
they made no other uſe of their victories than to increaſe their 
fame. Theft among them was reckoned ſo great a crime and 
was ſo ſeverely puniſhed, that they could let their numerous 
flocks wander from place to place without danger of loſing 
them. Theſe they eſteemed their greateſt wealth, living up- 
on their milk and cloathing themſelves with their ſkins. In- 
ſtead of houſes, they uſed to convey ther wives and children 
about in covered waggons, drawn either by horſes or oxen, 
and made capacious enough to carry all their other furniture 
for bedding and for the kitchen. Gold and ſilver were as 
much deſpiſed by them as they were eſteemed by other na- 
tions, ſo that they could not covet that which was of no uſe 
to them. Did the ſame moderation and diſintereſtedneſs 
reign among other nations, it would ſoon put an end to our 
deſtructive wars. What is ſtill more wonderful, theſe vir- 
tues, which the Greets did in vain endeavour to attain by 
learning and philoſophy, were natural to them, and they 
reaped thoſe advantages from their ignorance of vice, which 
the others could not from their knowledge of virtue (A). 


A nation 
13 Lib. f. c. 2. 
3 (A) This excellent character of the Scythians, how exaggerated 


ſoever it may ſeem in their praiſe, is nevertheleſs confirmed by ſe- 
veral antient hiſtorians and poets ; and if a late author (1) had but 
read the teſtimonies which the learned Bochart has brought to con- 


b Arnotat. in Juſtin, Dolphin. I. ii. c. 2. Note 8. 


firm, 
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A nation of this character and way of life could therefore 
want but few laws to ſecure their property, ſome others th 
had with relation to religion, cuſtoms, and polity, which 
forbad, under pain of death, any alteration being made in 
either, which excluded their women the benefit of mar- 
Triage, and the men that of aſſiſting at their royal feaſt, till they 
had killed an enemy (B). Some other of their laws we omit 
here, becauſe we ſhall have occaſion to mention them in the 
courſe of this hiſtory ; upon the whole, what appears of them 
ſeems wholly calculated to prevent luxury, fraud, and co- 


vetouſneſs, and to cheriſh that martial ſpirit, for which they 
are ſo juſtly famed in hiſtory. 


; 


IT ought not to be objected here, that ſome of the Scythian 


tribes bear a quite different character, ſome of them being of 


ſuch a fierce and cruel diſpoſition, as even to eat the fleſh of 
their enemies. Thoſe, as was hinted before, were, if under 


the ſame goverment, at ſuch great diſtance from the centre 


of it, as to be out of the reach of its laws. Add to it, that 


as the inclemency of the air in thoſe remote regions might 
probably incline them to cruelty ; ſo the diftance and barren- 


firm it (2 ), he would not have ſo lightly accuſed 7ufin of flatter- 
ing that noble nation at the expence of truth. 


() With reſpect to the former, Herodotus tells us ( 3 that Au- 
charfis, a Scythian of no ſmall conſideration, having in his travels 


aſſiſted at a feſtival, which the Cixicians celebrated to the mother of 
the gods, made a vow that if he got ſafe back to Scythia he would 


introduce the ſame worſhip there. Accordingly after his return he 


retired privately into ſome woody part of that country, where he 

ed his vow ; but he could not do it fo ſecretly, but a Scy- 
thian, who ſaw him at it, acquainted the king with it, who came 
immediately and ſhot him with an arrow upon the ſpot. And even 
one of their kings loſt his crown and life for barely attempting to 
introduce ſome of the Grecian rites and dreſs, as we ſhall ſee in its 


proper place. 5 

Wich reſpect to the ſecond particular, the ſame author tells us, 
that it often happened, that ſome women, not having the good 
fortune to kill an enemy, were forced to pine away in a ſhameful 
celibacy (4). As to the men, he tells us, that every governor of 


a province, was obliged to make a yearly wine · feaſt to all thoſe ; 


who had killed one or more of their enemies, in which they were 
allowed to carouſe in cups made of the ſculls of the ſlain, and in 
proportion to the number of them; whilſt thoſe, who had not as 
yet ſignalized themſelves like them, were forced to ſtand at a diſ- 
tance, beholding the feaſt and excluded from taſting of it. 


n - (a) Mo. hit wo 
.& Mela lib. iii. c. g. D. Sicul. rab. & al. 
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neſs of their country might make them leſs heeded, and pro- 
bably more incapable of being reſtrained by the common laws. 
However, it muſt be owned, with reſpect to the warlike tem- 
per even of the true Scythians, that it was not without a great 


mixture of cruelty, if the Greet hiſtorians have not wilfully 


miſrepreſented them, as we ſhall ſee by-and-by. 

Ir we may gueſs by ſome few ſucceſlions we find menti- 
oned in hiſtory, it ſeems, their crown was hereditary, and 
yet their kings not ſo deſpotic as not to be depoſed, or even 
put to death, for the violation of their laws. This is plain 
from the inſtance we hinted at in the laſt note, where Seyley 


having been found celebrating the Bacchanalia of the Greeks, 


his ſubjects revvited from him, and elected his brother Octo- 
maſades, who ſoon after took off his head. In all other caſes 
their kings ſeem to have been in high eſteem with-the people, 


as we may * from the * — out of He- 
rodotus. 


WEN any of their monarchs fol tek, 


monly told him, that fome Scythian whom they named had 
perjured himſelf by ſwearing by the royal throne, which it 
feems was their moſt ſolemn oath. The accuſed perſon was 
thereupon ſeized, and accufed before the king of having 


brought this diſtemper upon him by His perjury. If he de- 


nied the fact, more prophets were ſent for ; if they confirmed 
the evidence, the man was immediately beheaded, and his 
goods were divided 56 Buc if they 
acquitted him, 2 new 0 | 


(O) Theſe were only a. kind of pretended conjurers, who con- 
ſulted certain omens, and Uivined, or made a ſhew of divining, by 


dend upon the ground, up into bundles, which looſened and 
ground, 1 


larger ſhare of it; and as they 
ognoſticate by means of thoſe wands, or any 
yy — ry by an immediate inſpiration from 


| — of Theis — they were held in the greateſt veneration 3 
and their oracles which were conſulted u 


pon all emergencies, were 
. 


obeyed with the ſame readineſs f. 


t Vid. Kaſter. antiq. Septentr, Difert. V. 


if 


1 | 
diately for three of their moſt famous prophets , vrho com- 


2 ccc 1 
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if the majority of them did abſolve him, then the firſt accuſers 


were tied hands and feet, and ſet in a cart loaded with faggots 


and drawn by oxen. And after they had ſtopt the falſe pro- 
phets mouths, as they then called them, they ſet fire to the 
wood, which conſumed the cart and men, and ſeldem failed 
burning the oxen to death. Our author adds, that the male 
children of thoſe whom the king condemned to death ſeldom 
eſcaped the ſame fate. 

ANOTHER inſtance of their great reſpect for their mo- 
narchs is the pompous ſolemnity of their funerals, which was 
performed as follows : the embalmers received the body co- 
vered with wax, they opened and cleanſed the belly, and hav- 
ing filled it with bruiſed cypreſs, incenſe, parſley and aniſe- 
ſeeds, they ſewed it up again, and placed the corpſe on a cha- 
riot, and conveyed it from one tribe to another through all 
the provinces of his kingdom. Every province, where they 
received the funeral proceſſion, was obliged to imitate the 
royal Scthians in their mournful ceremonies, which conſiſted 
in cutting off one part of their ear, ſhaving their heads, 


wounding themſelves in their forchead, noſe, and arm, and 


piercing their left hand with an arrow ; and in this guiſe the 
accompanied the hearſe to the next province, till it came at 
length to that of the Gerrians, which was the remoteſt in the 


kingdom, and was ſituate along that part of the Bory/thenes 


where it begins to be navigable. Here the corpſe was depo- 
ſited into a large ſquare hole made in the earth, upon a bed 


incompaſſed round with ſpears, which they covered with tim- 


ber; and ſpread acanopy over the whole monument. In the 

vacant places of it they placed one of his concubines, a cook, 

2 groom, a waiter, a meſſenger, ſome horſes, all ſtrangled, 
and a number of neceſſary utenſils, and among others ſome 


golden cups. This being done they threw the earth upon it, 


endeavouring to raiſe the mound as high as they could. As 
ſoon as the year was expired, they choſe fifty young men of the 
king's officers, who were always to be Scythians, thoſe mo- 
narchs having the power of chooſing whom they pleaſed to 
their ſervice, and never being attended by ſlaves. Theſe 
young men, with an equal number of horſes, were ſtrangled, 


their bowels were taken out, and their bellies ſtuffed with 


ftraw. The bodies of the young men were ſet aſtride upon 
the horſes, and faſtened to them by an iron ſtake. The 
horſes thus mounted were ſet upon ſemicircular boards ſup- 
ported by four pieces of timber, and placed at a convenient 
diſtance from each other round the monument, the horſes 


Yor. V. O o having 
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having a looſe rein faſtened to another poſt ſet up for that 
purpoſe d. 

Tus Scythians worſhipped a plurality of gods and god- 
deſſes, but that which they reckoned their principal deity was 
Ve/ta, whom they called Tabiti. The two next were Jupiter, 
v hom they called Papeus, and Apia, or the earth, which they 


_ eſteemed his wife. Jupiter, it ſeems, they challenged as 


their progenitor, and Ye/ta for their queen, as appears by the 
anſwer which one of their kings ſent to Darius, when he 
came to ſubdue them to his empire“; beſides theſe they 


worthipped Apollo, the celeſtial Venus, and Neptune, under 


the names CEtefyrus, Artimpaſa, and Thamimaſades. But 
their favo: rite god ſeems to have been that of war, to whom 
alone they dedicated temples, altars, and images. How his 
temples were built, which Herodotus ſpeaks of, he doth not 
tell us : neither is it eaſy for us to gueſs. It doth not even 
appear from any other antient authors, or from any other monu- 
ments, that ever they built any properly ſo called. Groves indeed, 
and very ſumptuous ones too, they were famous for ereCting to 

this deity. In theſe they affected to have one or more oaks of a 
monſtrous ſize, which were accounted ſo ſacred, that it was 
ſacrilege, and was puniſhed with the ſevereſt death, to lop ſo 
much as a branch or ſprig, or even to wound the bark. 


I heſe they never failed to ſprinkle plentifully with the blood 


of their victims, inſomuch, that the rind of ſome of the oldeſt 
of them was covered, or even incruſtate, with it fr. We are 


therefore inclined to believe, that Herodotus, who learned 


theſe things by word of mouth, and had never ſeen them him- 


ſelf, might, for want of a good interpreter, miſtake them 


for temples, and ſuppoſe them to be built like thoſe of other 
nations. | 55 * 
How ſpacious theſe groves muſt have been, may be ſeen in 
the laſt quoted antiquarian, or be gueſſed at by the vaſt extent 
of the altars, which, Herodoetus tells us, they erected in them 
to that favourite deity, one of which at leaſt they were obliged 


to have in every precinct. It was to be made of ſmall wood 


tied up into bundles, and to ccver three ſtades of lard 
in length and breadth, though it was not proportionable in 
its height. The top of it, which was quadrangular, had three 


| fides perpendicular, and the fourth had a gradual declivity to 


b Haxopor, l. ii. dem ibid. See Vol. IV. p. 486. 


note (LI). Vid. KZ TsTII. antiq. Septentr, Diſſert. 3. & 


alib. paſſ. 


render 
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render the top of it eaſy of acceſs. One hundred and fifty 
loads of faggots were to be brought yearly to each altar, to 
ſupply thoſe which had been putrified by the inclemeny of 
the winter. On the top of each of theſe heaps was erected 
an old iron ſcymitar, which ſtood there as the image, or ra- 
ther emblem, of the deity. To him, beſides all other cattle, 
in common with their other gods, and in much greater num- 
ber, they ſacrificed horſes, which were a martial creature ; 
and, what was ftill more ſhocking, every hundredth man 


they took priſoner from their enemies. This laſt bloody of- Human 
fering was made by pouring a libation of wine upon the cap-ſacrifices. 


tive's head, after which they cut his throat, and received his 
blood into a bowl, with which, aſcending to the top of the 
altar, they went and waſhed the deity's ſword. As to the 
victim, they only cut off his right arm cloſe to the ſhoulder, 
and throwing it up into the air they left it expoſed in the 
place where it fell, and the reſt of the body in that where it 
was killed, ; | _ £1 
As to their other victims, which they ſacrificed either to 
Mars or to any other deity, they obſerved the ſame rites every 
where without variation ; they brought the beaſt and tied its 
four feet together with a ſlip-knot, and he who officiated as 
prieſt came behind, and at once looſed the cord and knocked 
the victim down. Whilſt it was falling, he called upon the 
| deity to whom it was offered, and then ſtrangled it with a 
cord which he twiſted with a {tick ; and as ſoon as it was 
dead he ſet about flaying and dreſſing it, without any previ- 
_ ous libation or ceremony. The fleſh was put into pots, and 
whenever theſe were not ready at hand, into the paunch of the 
creature, mixing with it a proportionable quantity of water; 
and if wood could not be had, they burnt the bones inſtead of 
it. When the fleſh was ſufficiently boiled, the prieſt made 
an offering of part of the meat and inteſtines to the deity by 
throwing it before its altar, and the reſt was, we may ſup- 
poſe, beſtowed to feaſt the prieſt and votaries. Thus in caſes 
of neceſſity, as when they went out to war and the like, they 
made the victim furniſh them with all things neceſſary tor the 
facrifice. Of all beaſts the horſe was eſteemed the nobleit, 
and conſequently the moſt acceptable victim. As «or ſwine, 
they deteſted it, not only as unfit to eat, but even to be ſut- 
fered to live among them. They took care alſo to offer to 
their gods the firſt fruits of their cattle, ground, and of the 
ſpoil they took in war. Some conſiderable part of the lattes 
they were wont to ſend to the Delphic Apollo : it was uſually - 
conveyed thither by a number of their moſt honourable vir- 
| O oO 2 Zins, 


; | 


Contracts. 
ratified with the following ceremonies: they poured ſome wine 


Falmr. 
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gins, and under a ſufficient eſcort. But the length and diffi- 
culty of the way, and the dangers, and other- obſtacles of the 
journey, our author tells us , obliged them to diſcontinue 
it. This is all that we can find remarkable concerning their 
religion. 

Bur before we come to ſpeak of their manners, cuſtoms, 
and ſuch other particulars, it will be necetiary to caution our 
readers once for all, that as we receive a great part of our 
intelligence from Herodotus, Homer, and other Greek authors, 


who cannot be ſuppoſed to have been well affected to the 


Scythians, by whom their country had been ſo often invaded, 
plundered, ravaged, and ſometimes almoſt deftroyed ; we 
mult not give too implicit a credit to many things which they 
relate, very much to the diſhonour of that antient and war- 
like nation. Some of them we ſhall have occaſion to con- 
fute in the ſequel of this hiſtory, and others are of ſo horrid a 
nature as to exceed our belief, eſpecially when we compare 
them with the character which Juſtin gives of them, and as it 
has been learnedly vindicated by Bochart, as we have lately 
ſhewn ; this caution once premiſed, we hope our readers will 


the better judge of what we are now going to give out of 


thoſe authors concerning the cuſtoms of this nation, which 
are not to be found in any of them, without ſome mixture of 
barbari : 


Ts 1 we are told, that their 8 and ts were 


into an carthen vette], into which the contracting parties were 
to mingle ſome of their own blood, which they drew by a 
light inciſion made in ſome part of their body. They then 
dipped into the mixture the points of ſome warlike weapons, 
ſuch as a ſcymitar, arrow, dart, javelin, or battle-ax. The 


parties then uttered ſome dire imprecations on the firſt breaker 
of the covenant, and having took each of them a draught of 
the liquor, they deſired ſome of the moſt conſiderable among 


the by-{tanders to pledge them, and to be witneſſes of the 
contract, which being uſually complied with by them, the 


bar gain was reckoned fo ſacred, that they thought no puniſh- 


ment ſevere enough either in this life or in the next for the 
breaker of it. 


Tayzin warlice temper and ai were. e 


known to the antients ; ſcarce is there any nation to be met 


with 1n hiſtory fo famous for conquering wherever they car- 


ried their arms, even as auxiliaries, and themſelves r remain- 


+ Hcropor. lib. iv. 
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ing ſtill unconquered. Their frugal and ſimple manner of life 
may indeed be ſuppoſed to have been a great preſervative 
againſt ſuch invaſions, as other more opulent and Juxurious 
nations were expoſed to. But tis plain, this was not always 
the caſe, ſince we find they were once invaded by the king of 
Perfia, at the head of a moſt puiſſant army, from the power 
of which nothing but their valour and policy could have de- 
livered them : but of this in its proper place, as well as of 
their conqueſt of greater Aſia, which could not be wreſted out 


of their hands, but by the blackeſt treachery. But upon the 


whole, ſuch was their ſtrength and courage whenever they en- 
tered into an offenſive or defenſive war, that, as Thucydides 
himſelf tells us, no nation, either in Europe or Aſia, could equal 
them either for ſtrength, valour, or conduct; nor indeed any 


thing reſiſt their power, provided they were but unanimous 


among themſelves +. | | 
SUCH care they took to cultivate this martial genius among 

them, that even their women were inured to it betimes, inſo- 

much, that they could not be admitted into matrimony till 


they had killed at leaſt one enemy with their own hands ©, as 


we have hinted already. As for their youth, they were not 
without ſome conſiderable encouragements to inſpire them 
with martial valour, or indeed rather ferocity, if Herodotus 
doth not bely them : for he tells us, that they were wont to 
drink the blood of the firſt priſoner they took, and to preſent 
the heads of all the men they killed in fight to their monarch ; 
theſe were either returned or regiſtered, and intitled the per- 
ſon to ſeveral privileges, ſuch as being preſent at ſome public 
feaſts, ſharing the ſpoil of their enemies, and ſuch like ; to 
which no man was to pretend til! he had killed at leaſt one 
enemy. As therefore the worth and merit of a man did rife 
in proportion to the number of heads he had knocked off, they 


uſed to take the ſkins of the ſlain, to ſtretch, dry, and tan 


them, and then hang them at their horſes bridles, where they 
ſerved both for trophies and napkins to the owner ; he being 
always moſt eſteemed who wore the greateſt number of them. 


Their pride, or rather barbarity, if we may believe our author, 

went fo far with ſome of them, that they took off and dreſſed 
the whole ſkins of the ſlain, and covered both their quivers 
and horſes, and ſometimes decked their own bodies with 


them *. 35 6 


I +Lib. ii, fect. 97. Vid. HxxoDOr. ubi ſupra, PAT. de 
leg. lib. vii. H; pocrat. N. Damaſcen, Juſtin, & al. * Hazro- 
gor. ubi ſupra. | | | 
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Hap they only exerciſed this kind of ſavage pride againft 
thoſe who came to invade them, it might indeed admit of 
ſome mitigation, as jt would have been done not only in de- 
fence of their country, and in determent to all invaders of it, 
but as they might naturally enough think ſuch men deſerved 
no better fate, who attempted the conqueſt of a country, 
which had nothing to tempt or ſatisfy the avarice or ambition 
of the conqueror (D). But it doth not appear from our au- 


thor, that they gave much better quarters to thoſe whole ter- | 


ritories they did invade. And it would have been cruel and 
impolitic in them to have condemned their young women to 
celibacy, till they were able to produce ſome ſuch trophies 
of their martial proweſs, if they were not to be gained in any 


but a defenſive war, which their poverty joined to their known 


valour will not permit us to ſuppoſe to have been frequent e- 
nough for that end. It is then more likely from what we 
quoted above out of Thucydides, that, as they are affirmed to 
have lived moftly upon plunder, inſtead of going out of their 
vaſt territories, they made mutual incurſions one tribe againſt 


another, which they again retaliated upon the firſt opportunity, 


without forgetting, however, their affinity ſo far, as not to 

Join their forces againſt a common enemy or invader, when- 

ever neceſſity required it. . 
How populous the Scythians were is not agreed. If it be 


allowed, that they made ſuch frequent and bloody inroads 
one upon another, we cannot but ſuppoſe, that it muſt have 
thinned them exceedingly. On the other hand, if we con- 


ſider their plain and laborious way of living, their climate, 


conſtant exerciſe, hardineſs, and other ſuch like advantageous 


circumſtances, which rendered them luſty and ſtrong, proli- 
fic, and long-lived, one can hardly conceive, they could be 


0) This was the argument which, Jaſtin tells us (5), they made 


uſe of to diſſuade the king of Egypt from attempting a war againſt 


them; for, ſaid they to his heralds, it were madneſs for the opu- 
Tent Egyptians to invade ſo poor a nation as ours, where they could 
get nothing but death and wounds: whereas the Scythians would fall 
upon them with the utmoſt fierceneſs at the fight of ſo rich plunder 
as victory would intitle them to. Such a meſſage they ſent after- 

wards to Darius when he had entered Scythia ; that as they had 
neither cities, houſes, fields, vineyards, nor indeed any other valuable 


treaſures in their country, except their families, and the ſepulchres 
of their anceſtors, for which, however, they were always known to 
fight with uncommon bravery, the invader ran a much greater riſk 
than they (6). | | | 


(5) lib. ii. c. 2. | (6) Vid. & Herodbt. l. iv. 
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other than a populous nation : for we are told, that very few 
died of ſickneſs, but all in general lived to a good old 
age; inſomuch, that, many of them being weary of the 
world before death took them out of it, it was uſual with ſuch 
to haſten their exit by throwing themſelves from ſome emin- 
ence into the ſea, or into ſome river d. Herodotus, however, 
who ſeems in doubt whether they were indeed fo populous as 
ſome, or ſo thin as others repreſent them, gives us an 
authentic inſtance and monument in favour of the former, 
which is as follows : they had it ſeems a cuſtom, not uncom- 
mon to other nations *, at their firſt taking the field to muſter 
their fighting men, and to make every man caſt an arrow, or, 
according to our author, the head. or point of one, into a 
proper receptacle, which at their return from the expedition 
was again taken up. By this they could eaſily compute not 
only the number of their men, but alſo that of their flain, or 
of thoſe who either ran away, or abſented themſelves from 
the war. It was at ſome ſuch muſter as this that one of their 
kings, whom Herodotus names Ariantes ©, being preſent, and 
obſerving theſe heads of arrows to amount to an immenſe bulk 
and weight, as he had indeed a prodigious army under him, 125 
ordered them to be melted and caſt, or made into that large 
capacious veſſel we have lately ſpoken of, and which our au- 
thor tells us, was ſtill extant in his time, and though full ſix _ 
inches thick, Ks was large enough to hold 600 amphoras, 
that is, about fifty hogſheads, and remained ſtill a monument 
of this rer das army. There is indeed no making an exact 
eſtimate from this ſtory, ſuppoſing it literally true: but might 
not this unwieldy veſſel have been at firſt deſigned only to 
keep the arrows which every ſoldier threw in, and the other 
part of the ſtory have been foiſted in, in proceſs of time? How- 
ever, ſuppoſing the fact as related, and that it muſt have becn 
a prodigious army that could furniſh metal enough for ſuch a 
monſtrous veſſel, yet might it not therefore neceſſarily follow 
that the Scyth;an nation was more populous than its neigh- 
bours, conſidering the vaſt extent of it. But what ſeems to 
be a ſtronger argument for it is, the colonies which they were 
continually ſending out, chiefly towards the ſouthern parts of 
the world, of which we ſhall have further occaſion to ſpeak in 
the ſequel. 
As they cultivated no art or ſcience except that of war, 05 and 
nor ſcarcely any trade or commerce except paſturage, the Sciences. 
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reader muſt expect us to be very barren on theſe two heads. 
Thucydides, inthe place abcve quoted, ſeems indeed tocommend 
their induſtry and ſagacity in procuring all things neceffary for 
life, in ſuch a manner, as would incline one to believe them 
1 to have been great encouragers of induſtry and manufacture: 
| and another Greeh author ſpeaks much of the trade and com- 
merce which they carried on with all the ſea-coaſts ef the Hel- 
lefpont *. But as to the latter, we are much inclined to be- 
lieve, that like ſome of his predeceſſors, he has miſtook them 
for the Celtes, who, as we have obſerved in a former ſection, 
were become great merchants both by ſea and land under 
their king Mercury. For, as for the Scythians, their way of 


<a. - 


and-by. They do not ſo much as ſeem & have known any 


after their twenty eight years invaſion of it : neither do we 
find any footſteps of their having had ſuch poetic hiſtorians as 


\ were the Curetes among the Celtes, or the Bards and Druids 
1 among the Gauls. Herodotus, who has wrote ſo much con- 
« cerning them, doth not fo much as hint his having received 
„ his intelligence from any of their records, but barely from 
1 tradition; and that is one reaſon why we omit many fabul- 

ö lous things he has ſaid of them from the common report of 
* their neighbours ; fince it is hardly to be expected, they ei- 


ther could, or would, give a true character of a nation, with 
whom they had no commerce except in a hoſtile way. 
THEIR language is ſtill more unknown to us, whatever 
diſcoveries ſome modern antiquarians may fancy to have made 
about it. The vaſt extent of their territories, together with 
their intermingling with other nations, could not but cauſe it 
to ſplit itſelf into a vaſt number of dialects, from which moſt 
probably have ſprung the Miſcovitiſb, Slavonic, Poliſh, Da- 
aiſh, Swediſh, Saxon, and many others; between which, 
one can but barely diſcover affinity enough to make us believe 
them ſprung from the ſame mother. This we may, however, 
venture to affirm, as more than a probable conjecture from a 
viſible vein of the Celtic ſtill preſerved, as we have ſeen to 
this day among us, and which runs through all thoſe various 


it, than the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. Neither is it ſo 
much to be wondered at, that they ſhould have branched out 


much of their priſtine affinity as we find they do. We have 


* Dicrys Car. de bell. Troj. I. ii. c. 8. 


living was altogether incompatible with it, s will appear by- 


thing of writing, till they brought it with them from Aſia, 


languages; that they did not antiently differ much more from 


into ſuch a vaſt variety, as that they ſhould ſtill preſerve ſo 
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in a former ſection endeavoured to account for the great num- 
ber of words and phraſes that are-found not only in thoſe nor- 
thern languages, but alſo in the Latin, Greek, Arabic, and 


Perſie which ſhew them to have been ſo many dialects 


of the old Celtic; if thoſe few relicks of the Scythian, 
which we have left in the names of their kings, tribes, and 
diſtricts, do not ſo plainly appear to be of Celtic extraction, 
we muſt remember, they have paſt through ſo many different 
hands, and have fo often changed their dreſs, eſpecially among 
the Greeks, that they may be eaſily ſuppoſed to have quite 
loft their antient form. We may add, that ſome of them are 
perfectly Greek or tranſlated from the Scythian into that lan- 


guage (E). 


THEIR chief me gufactures ſeem to have conſiſted moſtly Manufac- 
in building their waggons for their families and baggage, which tures, 


being covered with the ſkins of beaſts, they muſt have had ſome 
notion of tanning them, as well as thoſe with which they co- 
vered their own bodies. We may likewiſe reaſonably ſup- 
poſe, that they fabricated their own weapons, which were 
ſcymitars, javelins, axes, but eſpecially bows and arrows, at 
which they are faid to have been ſo expert, that their very 


children were trained to ſhoot at a mark even as they rode on 


horſeback ; inſomuch, that it became a common proverb, 
That the Scythians were as dexterous at their bow, as the Greeks 
were at their lyre. Hence Cyaxares, king of Media, is report- 
ed to have ſent his ſon to be brought up under them to learn 


the uſe of the bow. They were no leſs expert horſemen f (F), 


inſomuch, that we find them called ;zworofirz: by Herodotus 
(Hz nopor. lib. i. 


CE) Of this kind is the name of the Oænes, a Scythian tribe, 
ſo called in Herodotus from their living upon the eggs of wild fowl, 


and comes from the Greek . The Nomades were ſo called from 


ron paſture. Of the ſame extraction, were the Hyppopodes, Andro- 


| phagi, and ſeveral others, which we need not point out to the 


reader 


phet 7) to allude to, where ſpeaking of the army of Mageg or 
Scythia, he calls their horſe 


ed wit 


it, expert in all kind of weapons, and our Exgliſb verſion cloathed 
awith all kind' of Armour; for ſuch it appears the Scythian horie 


(7) Erd. wii. 3. 
A 9 


and 


(F) This the learned Bochart obſerves the words of the pro- | 


PID D PVT DDD, 
Sulf n uparaſhim lebuſbi \/iklol, horſes and horſemen, cloat 
perfection, or compleatly diſciplined and armed, or, as Kimchi renders 


„ 
1 


. making them, ſince 
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and Lucian. And their very women are affirmed to have 


been ſo well inured to riding and ſhooting, that they did not 


come one jot behind the men ®. The antients obſerve, that 
they had neither mules nor aſſes; and the reaſon they give is, 
that the country was too cold for thoſe creatures. Experience 
has ſince ſhewn the contrary, at leaſt with reſpect to the lat- 
ter; but the true reaſon ſeems to be, that their horſes, which 
they bred in great quantities, could anſwer all the purpoſes of 
the other two, and at the ſame time be more ſwift and expe- 
ditious than they whenever occaſion required it. : 
As for agriculture, it doth not appear that they had any. 
Heradatus indeed tells us of one province of them, whoſe in- 
habitants called themſelves O13::politans, and the Greets Bo- 
ry/thenians, as they lived on the north fide of that river; and 
theſe he likewiſe called huſbandmen, becauſe they ſowed grain, 
not for food, but for ſale hb. But the reſt of the Scythians 
wholly neglected it, chooſing rather to roam where they found 
the beſt paſture for their cattle, and contenting themſelves 
with the ſpontaneous product of the earth without being at 


the trouble of manuring it. And this is in all likelihood the 


cauſe why we read of ſo many deſerts, vaſt foreſts, and large 
uninhabited tracts of land between tribe and tribe, in the 


writings of antient hiſtorians and geographers. What they 
did with the wool of their flocks we read not, but by their 
_ cloathing themſelves with the ſkins of wild or tame beaſts i, 
as we are told they did, one may conclude, they did not ma- 


nufacture it. And as thoſe ſkins were of their own dreſſing, 
they wanted ftill leſs the help of foreign manufactures. Smiths 
they muſt have had, both for their various arms, making 
their waggons, and other neceſſary tools; and as to their ar- 
rows, darts, javelins, and ſuch like weapons, if their heads 
were made of copper, as it is probable they were, if the ſtory 


we have related above of the large copper veſſel that was made 


of them be literally true, there was till leſs art required in 
they might eaſily caſt them in a mould. 
Their bows might alfo be made of ſame metal like thoſe 


of other antient nations, though it is not improbable, they 


might alſo have ſome ſmiths to forge iron and ſteel weapons, 


beſides thoſe they might take from their enemies. Tt is indeed 


hardly to be ſuppoſed, they could make their waggons with- 


out the help of ſuch artiſts, though upon the whole it doth 


5 1d. lib iv. Lucian. in Toxar. & Hermot. Mz 1a, lib. i. c. 


21. iii. iv. Boc HART. ubi ſupra, & al. h HERO por. ubi ſupra. 
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a ppear, that they wanted as few trades as any nation, and 
uſed none they could poſſibly do without. 

TRHEIR chief riches and food conſiſting in their numerous 
herds, they entruſted the care of them to Shepherds, who Shepherds 


were a lower rank of Scythians below the martial men, and and mar- 


had flaves and captives under them. They uſed to move from tial men. 
paſture to paſture, with the perſons and families which were 9 
unfit to go to the wars. Theſe did chiefly live upon honey 
and milk, eſpecially that of their mares, from which creature, 
if Herodotus was rightly informed, they had a ſtrange way of 
forcing plenty of it by blowing wind into their privities, 
What proviſions the warlike fort made, when they were ab- 
ſent from their flocks, we cannot gueſs, and it is likely when 
they came into an enemies country, they took care to ſeize 
upon all the cattle they could meet with. | 
From an inſtance or two we read of their kings, it ſeems Polygamy, 
as if they allowed of polygamy, and were not over ſtrict in 
their marriages. Some we find took wives from other nati- 
ons, and one of them we read of, who married his own fa- 
ther's widow, but whether the ſame liberty was allowed to 
private men we cannot affirm. The reaſon the Scythians 
gave for abhorring the bacchanalian feaſts of the Greeks, name- 
ly, that it was unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that a god ſhould drive 


men into all the violent tranſports of madneſs, ſeems to ſhew 


that drunkenneſs was not common among them. And indeed | 
we do not find, that they were much given to feaſting. One Frafing. 
wine feaſt they had, however, once a year in every diſtrict, 

for thoſe who, as we hinted before, had ſignalized themſclves 

by killing one or more of their enemies. Another we read of, 

which was uſed at funerals, and with which we ſhall cloſe this 

article, ſince we have no more to ſay concerning their other 


Ws have already ſpoken of the funeral obſequies which Fiera! 
they paid to their monarchs, When any other perſon died, obſequies. 
his neareſt relations cauſed his embalmed body to be carried in a 
chariot from houſe to houſe among his friends and acquaintance, 
who received and feaſted them in their turn, ſetting part of the 
ſame things before the deceaſed, which they did to their gueſts. 

This was continued forty days, after which the perſon was 
buried, and his attendants went and purified themſelves, not 
by any ablution, but by the ſmoke of ſome hemp ſeed pecu- 
liar to the country, which, being thrown upon ſome burning 
ſtones, emitted a much more agreeable perfume than the fran- 
kincenſe uſed in Greece, and fo tranſported the company as to 
ſet them a howling aloud. This fervcd inſtead of waſhing, 


which the Scythians, our author tells us, never practiſed. Not 


„ even 
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How their even the women, who uſed, inſtead of it, to anoint their 


bodies and face with a paſte, which they made with cypreſs, 


* cedar and frankincenſe, ground upon a rough ſtone, and ſoak- 


ty. 


i 


beau ed in water; which paſte, being taken off the next day, 


rendered their ſkins clean, ſhining, and ſweet i. 

THERE remains, that we ſhould ſay a word or two of 
thoſe other petty kingdoms of Scythia, and of ſome particu- 
larities, wherein they differed from the royal Scythians. For 
whether they were all really deſcended from the ſame ſtock, as 
we ſuppoſed it in the beginning, or whether they did ſpring from 
ſome other of Magog's brethren, yet fince they inhabited ſo 
conſiderable a part of Scythia, and made ſuch figure in the 


| hiſtory of their wars in conjunction with the royal tribes, 


we cannot well omit at leaſt thoſe of the greateſt note. 

THE Sarmatians, we have already hinted, are affirmed by 
Herodotus to have been the offspring of the Scythians (G) and 
Amazons. T heſe warlike women, or, as their Scythiqn name 
Aior Patta imports, Man- flayers, in their flight from the 
Grectans having landed near the precipices of the Palus Mzo- 
tis belonging to the free Scythians, and having been perſuaded” 
to be married to them, did in their turn prevail upon them 


to leave that part of Scythia, where they pretended they could 


HE Roo, ubi ſupra. 


G) Some authors, however, from a paſſage in Pliny (8), where 


he tells us, that he were reported to be deſcended from the Medes, 
and another out of Juſtin, who tells us, that the language of the 


Parthians was a mixture of Scythic and Mediſb (q), have ſuppoſed, that 


the Sarmatians, who moſt reſemble the Parthians, were the offspring 


of the Medes ; and that the name of Sarmatian was only a corrup- 


tion of the Qaldee H Wt Sheer Madai (10), a refidue or ſprout 


of the Medes. We can affirm nothing certain about it, but yet we 
think Herodotus may be more relied upon than the other two, who 


ſpoke at a much greater diſtance of time and place than he. How- 


ever, if what they ſay be true, it proves what we obſerved before, 
that the deſcendants of Gomer and his brothers did make their mi- 
grations as it were in columns, and only ſeparated by degrees from 
each other. h | | 

As to the Parthians, though their name in the Scyrhic and Celtic 
ſignifies ſeparated, it ſeems probable, that they . were rather Gome- 
rians or Celtes driven out by their own countrymen, who having for- 
ced themſelves into a country of the Medes were by them called 


Parthians, or baniſhed (11). 


(8) lib, vi. c. . ( lib. xi. (10) Vid Mele, lib. iii. c. 4 
& alib. Bocl art. lib. iii. c. 14. (11) Fid. Pezron. Ant. Nat. ch. iv. 


not 
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not conveniently live with them, and to paſs into the province 
of Sarmatia on the other ſide of the Tanais. Hence our au- 
thor ſays, the Sarmatian women retained ſtill the Amazonian 
temper and way of life, being more warlike than the reſt of 
the Scythian females ; and the language of the country became 
a corrupt Scythian, becauſe the Amazons never could perfectly 
learn that language, but taught it their oftspring, corrupt as 
themſelves ſpake it. Here it chiefly was, that virgins were 
unqualified for matrimony till they had diſpatched an enemy 
in The „ 
Tur Taurians had this inhuman cuſto n, that they ſacrificed Taurians. 
to a virgin all that were ſhipwrecked, and all the Grecians which 
they caught upon their coaſts. This bloody offering was per- 
formed by knocking the perſon on the head with a club, after 
many dire imprecations, and flinging his carcaſe down the hill 
on which their temple was built, or, as others told our author, 
by burying the body, and reſerving only the head to be ſtuck 
on a pole. Theſe Taurians pretended, that the virgin Dæ- 
mon whom they thus worſhipped was Iphigenia Agamemnon's 
daughter. They lived chiefly by war and rapine, and were 
very cruel to thoſe that fell into their hands. The  Agathyr ſt- Agathyr- 
aus are ſaid to have had their women in common in order to fians. 
link the men more ſtrictly together, and to prevent jealouſies 
and other ill effects of matrimony. The Neurian province Neurians. 
being infeſted whith dangerous ſerpents, they were at length 
forced to leave it for that of the Budians. They obſerved the 
cuſtoms of Scythia in moſt particulars, only pretended to 
greater ſkill in magic than they, and were reported to be 
transformed into wolves for a few days, after which my reſu- 
med their own ſhape !. | 
THE worſt of all were the Androphagi or men. eatert, who Budians * 
obſerved neither law nor juſtice, and had nothing in common Andro- 
| with the reſt, but their dreſs and breeding of cattle. The phagi. 
Melenchanians were fo called for affecting to go always in 
black : they followed the Scythian cuſtoms, except that they 
fed upon human fleſh, which the free Scythians did not, nor 
indeed any other tribes, at leaſt as common food, but on 
on ſome particular occaſions, ſuch as we ſhall have occaſion 
to mention by-and-by. The Budians were a populous nation 
famed for blue eyes and red hair : in this province above all 
the reſt did they build them a city, and called it Gelonus, 
whoſe houſes and high walls were of timber, and each ſide of the 
walls was three hundred ſtades in length: it had temples and 
chapels dedicated to the Grecian gods; and here they celebra- 


x Id. ibid. M IA, ubi ſupra. Id. il id. w Id. ibid. 
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differed from that of the city, in that the former applied them- 
ſelves to the keeping of cattle, and theſe to till their land, 
ens, and live upon the product of them and of their 
Ids; in a word, theſe Gelonians had ſo much better 
minds than the Budians, that they ſeemed, and in our author's 
opinion really were, another people. This province yielded 


otters, beavers, and other ſuch animals: their ſkins ſewed to- 


gether were uſed for garments, and the teſticles againſt hyſteric 
diſeaſes. The Ownes, Panoti, Arimaſpei in Scythia Enropea 
we have ſpoken of in a former note, and have nothing more 
to add to it here, except that they did more reſemble the royal 
Scythians than any others, in moſt particulars, eſpecially in 
their warlike genius, and ſimplicity of living. | 

Tux laſt two nations or tribes of Scythians worth our notice 
were the Scythian Nomades, inhabiting, as we have ſeen, up- 


on the north-weſt of the Caſpian ſea, and the Maſſagetes on 


the eaft. As for the Amazons, as they are accounted ſome- 


what fabulous, we ſhall ſpeak of them in a ſeparate note (H). 
| | The 


(H) Concerning theſe ſo famed and ſo much queſtioned female 
warriors, it were endleſs to trouble ourſelves with all that has been 


written on either fide ; thoſe ſeem to come neareſt the truth, who 


ring them to aſſiſt ar and ſteer their councils as they pleaſed, and to 


neither altogether reje& what has been ſaid of them by the antients, 
nor altogether credit all the wonders that are recorded of them. If 


we compare the warlike genius of the Scythian women in general, 


and more particularly that of the Sermatians, in whoſe neighbour- 
hood lived theſe Amazons if they were not originally of the ſame 


blood, with the occafion which gave birth to this ſtrange kind of 


government, namely, the treacherous murder of their huſbands, and 
their being in danger of becoming a prey to their murderers and in a 
ſtrange country; if, I ſay, we conſider all theſe circumſtances, 
there will be nothing ſo improbable in the brave and maſculine me- 
thod they took to fave themfeives from ſlavery and to revenge the 
laughter of their huſbands. We may add, that the Scythian as 
well as Celtic women were antiently held in great authority and 


veneration, for their ſkill in divination above the men, inſomuch, 


that the latter are even upbraided by antient authors (12) for ſuffe- 


have even preſided in all courts of judicature and other afſemblies ; 


in which their judgment was generally reckoned deciſive, becauſe 
they were ſuppoſed to be divinely inſpired (13). Being therefore 


tagem | vii. Plutarch. lib. de virt. Mulier. Ce]. Comment. I. i. c. 50. 
Strab. Gecgrapb. lib. vii. (13) Vid. Keyſler. antig. Septentr. difſert 5. 


Boox I. 
ted the Bacchanalia triennially. The people of the province 
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The Nemades differed ſo little from the royal Scythians, except 


in this appellative, that we ſhall need ſay no more about them, 


than that they did, like them, follow a wandering life, living 
no longer in one place than they found plenty of paſture for 


their cattle; after which they removed to freſh grounds, and 
when called to the wars, left their families and flocks with 


their ſhepherds till their return ?. | —— 


MAI a, lib. iii. c. 6. 


thus inured to council, execution, and warlike exploits, exaſperated 


by the treacherous butchery of their huſbands, and become, as it 


were, deſperate at the proſpect of their impending ſlavery, we need 


not wonder, that they ſo ſoon fell upon the moſt effeftual means of 
making a noble defence; and, like ſo many heroines, having choſen 
one or two of the wiſeſt and ftouteſt among them to lead them to 
an offenſive war againft their enemies, they carried it on with ſuch 
courage and conſtancy, and with ſuch ſurpriſing ſucceſs. And if 
their warlike temper, their government, cuſtoms, valour, conduct, 
and atchievements, have been exaggerated beyond credibility, it is 
no more than hath been done with reſpect to other nations, govern- 
ments, kingdoms, and conquerors, whom it were nevertheleſs ab- 
ſurd to treat as fabulous upon that account It is certainly more 
equitable to make the ſame allowance in both caſes, than to ſuppoſe, 


guilty of wilful forgery, or too great credulity (14). 5 


The occaſion of this new female government was as follows : 


46 Two noble Scythian youths, whom our author calls Hy/inos and 


Scolopitus (15), having been forced to yield to a contrary faction, 


about the time of the firſt irruptions of the Scythiant into Aſia, 


and in the reign of Seſofris king of Egype, retired into part | 


of Cappadocia with their wives and families. They brought 


with them alſo a very confiderable number of warlike youths, 


by whoſe aſſiſtance they got poſſeſſion of the region of Ther- 
moſciria, on the river Thermodon, from which they uſed to make 
frequent incurſions into the neighbouring countries for ſeveral 
years, till they were at length all treacherouſly, murdered by 
thoſe nations. Their wives were no ſooner apprifed of it, than, part- 

through fear of ſlavery and partly through deſire of revenge, they 

put themſelves under the conduct of ſome of their greateſt heroines, 
and prepared for a bloody war againſt the murderers. That nothing 
might obſtruct their fury, they renounced all future marriages with 
mankind, calling it an unworthy kind of ſlavery, and deſtroyed 


ſo, being all upon the ſame foot, they might purſue their deſigns 
with equal ardour and courage. The conſequenco was, that they fell 


(14) Vid. S. V. Rawl. hift. lib. iv, e. 2. ſe#. xv. (15) Faſtin. 


ex Trog. J. ii. c. 4. 


that ſo many hiſtorians, who have written of either of them, were 


the reſidue of their husbands who had eſcaped the ſlaughter, that 
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Tun Meſſagetes did likewiſe imitate the free Seythians i in 


their habit, manner of living, arms, and warlike genius ; but 


upon the conquerors with ſuch bravery and ſucceſs, that they total- 
ly overthrew them, greatly enlarged their own dominions, and made 
their neighbours ſue to them for peace. One of their conditions was, 
that they ſhould yearly have a month's intercourſe with each other, 
in order to keep up the breed, after which they brought up all their 


girls in their own way, cutting off their right breaſts, that they 
might be no obſtruction to their ſhooting, whence they came to be 


called Amazons ; and as for the boys that were born to them, 
they either killed them, according to our author “, or ſent them back 
to their fathers, according to Herodotus. 

Theſe ſurpriſing exploits were atchieved under the government 
and conduct of two famous queens, Lampeds or Lampeto, and Mar- 
itbefia or Marpefia, who boaſted: themſelves to be the daughters of 
Mars ; and having carried their conqueſts into Aa and built ſome 
cities there, this laſt, who had been left there with an army to ſe - 


cure their conqueſt, whilſt the former returned home loaden with 
ſpoils, was afterwards ſurpriſed, and cut off with Ge reſt of her 


female warriors by ſome bands of barbarians. 

She was ſucceeded by her daughter Caves or Orthya, whoſe 
valour, added to her living in perpetual virginity, did not a little 
raiſe the glory of the Amazonian name. To this ſucceeded Antio- 


pla, whoſe ſiſters, Hypalite and Menalippe, are reported to have 
challenged Hercules and ſbeſeus, and to have been with great diffi- 


culty overcome by thoſe two heroes. 4. Penthbeſilea was another 
famous Amazonian queen, who is ſaid to have come at the head of 
an army of her viragoes to the aſſiſtance of Priamus king of Troy. 
'Tis added, that ſhe was the inventreſs of the battle-ax, and was 
at length killed by Pyrrbus the ſon of Achilles. Some other-parti- 
culars related of theſe heroines ſmell ſo much of the fable, n 
ſhall dwell no longer upon them (16). 


The b oody rencounter between Thomyris, another of their war- 


like queens, and Cyrus king of Perſia has been taken notice of in 
another chapter + ; and the amorous one between Alexander the 
Great, and the famous queen Thaleftris ſhall be ſpoken of in its 
proper place. It is under this laſt that the Amazonian race and 
kingdom 1s ſaid to have received its final period. | 

We muſt not omit ſome other memorable occurrences concerning 
a colony of theſe female worthies, which happened in the reign of 
ſome of the foregoing queens ; it is not eaſy to gueſs which ; and 


which are mentioned by another authar an in his hiſtory of the 


Seythians. 
„Juin ex Trop. J. i. c. 8 16 Fid. Juſt. ubi ſupra 
& Pauſan. in Attic. c. ii. I Via. Fe. 2 . Fe 
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they uſed, beſides bows and arrows, for which thoſe were fo 
famed, javelins and ſcymitars. Braſs ſerved them inſtead of 
| ſteel 


The Grecians, who had obtained a ſignal victory over the Ana- 
ont, near the river Thermodon, were carrying off the reſidue that 
| had eſcaped the ſlaughter, in three ſhips, into their own country. 
While they were at ſea, the Amazons conſpired againſt them, and 
killed all the men they had on board with them ; but, being alto- 
gether unacquainted with navigation, even with the uſe of the rud- 
der, fails, and oars, they were driven by the wind and tide, to 
the precipices of the Palnus Mzotis, in the territories of the free 
Scythians. Here they got aſhore, and marching up into the coun- 
try, they ſeized upon the firſt ſet of horſes they could come at, and 
began to plunder the inhabitants. The Scythians, unacquainted 
with their language, ſex, and dreſs, could not tell what to make 
of theſe invaders, they took them at firſt to be youths, but after a 
fſcirmiſh or two, in which ſome of them were taken priſoners, had 
convinced them of the contrary, they reſolved not to kill them, 
but to ſend a party of youths to watch their motions ; with orders, 
that if they were attacked by them, they ſhould flee from them, 
and as ſoon as they ceaſed their purſuit, encamp at the neareſt diſ- 
tance they could, reſolved if poſſible to have ſome children by 
theſe brave women. Theſe obſerving, that the Scythian youths did 
not come with any hoſtile deſign, ſuffered them to continue in their 
neighbouring ſtation, whilſt they, having nothing but their horſes 
and arms, lived in their old manner by hunting and plunder. It 
was their cuſtom to withdraw themſelves from the reſt about noon, 
either ſingle or by couples, to comply with the neceſſities of na- 
ture, which when the Scythian youths obſerved, they did ſo like- 
wiſe ; by this means one of theſe walking alone met with a fingle 
Amazon, and though they could not ſpeak to each other, yet ſhe 
found a way to let him underſtand, that if he would mect her there 
on the next day, accompanied with another Scy:h:an, ſhe would 
likewiſe bring a companion with her. 'The upſhot was, that both 
the camps were preſently joined into one, and every Scythian took 
to wife the Amazon, whom chance threw in his way. The wo- 
men had no ſooner got a ſmattering of the Scytbian language, than 
they were given to underſtand by their new huſbands, that they 
had their parents and poſſeſſions in that neighbourhood, to whom 
they had a defire to return, inviting the women to follow them 
thither. But theſe replied, that as they had ever been uſed to 
draw the bow, dart a javelin, mount a horſe, and all ſuch warlike 
exerciſes, to which they ſuppoſed the Scythian women altoge- 
ther unaccuſtomed, they could not bear the thoughts of going 
to live among them, and exchange their warlike way of living 
for their indolent one. They therefore exhorted them, if they 
retained ſtill the ſame conjugal affection for them, to go and re- 
ceive their ſeveral portions of wealth from their parents, and to 
return to them, which they readily complied with. At their re- 
. Qq | turn, 
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ſteel for making their offenſive weapons, and as to their de- 
fenſive ones, they added ſome ornaments made of gold, 
eſpecially in their helmets, belts, and armour. Their horſes 
were likewiſe fenced. with a breaſt-plate of braſs, whilſt their 
bridles, and other furniture, were adorned with gold; for 
ſilver and iron were not uſed by them, becauſe their country 
did not produce them. Though every man was obliged to 
marry a wife, yet they held them all in common: fo that when 
a man mct with a woman to his liking, he took her into his 
chariot or waggon, and lay with her without any further ce- 
remony, than the hanging up his quiver at the head of it. 
This cuſtom, Herodotus tells us, was unjuſtly attributed to 


all the Scythians by the Greeks, whereas it was peculiar to 


the Maſſagetes only 1. A more inhuman cuſtom than this 

the ſame author tells us they had ; that when a man had 
once attained to old age, which was not ſo much limited by 
law as inferred from concurring ſymptoms, all his relations 
met and ſacrificed him, together with a number of cattle of 
ſeveral kinds, and having boiled the fleſh all together, they 
ſat down to it as to a feaſt. This kind of death was ac- 


counted by them the moſt happy, as that of dying by ſickneſs 


was reckoned unfortunate ; becauſe theſe laſt were to be bu- 
ried, inſtead of coming to the honour of being ſacrificed to 
their gods, and feaſted upon by their neareſt relations and 
intimate friends. The ſun was the only deity they worſhip- 
ped, and to him they ſacrificed horſes, which being reckoned 
the nobleſt and ſwifteſt of all creatures, they thought moſt 
proper to be offered to the nobleſt and ſwifteſt of all the gods. 
They neither ſowed nor planted, but contented themſelves 


4 HeroporT. ib. i. ad finem. 


turn, their wives acquainted them farther, that fince they had 


_ deprived them of their parents, and committed ſeveral depreda- 
tions in that country, they thought it much ſafer to go and fix 


their habitation on the other ſide of the Tana. This was like- 
wiſe agreed to, and having croſſed that river, after three days 
march eaſtward of that river, and three more northward from the 
lake Maotis, they arrived and ſettled in the country of Sarmatia, 


where they continued ſtill in our author's time. Hence it is, that 


the Sarmatian women are by far the greateſt warriors of all the 
Scyibians ; and hence proceeds the corruption of their language; 
for the 4-mazons not having been able to learn, and conſequently 
to teach, their children the true Scythic, the Sarmatien became a 

mixture of that and of the Amazonic. Thus came the fame of thoſe 
female warriors to ſpread itſeif into Europe and Aa; as for thoſe 
ot America, they ſhall be ſpoken of in their proper place. 


with 
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with the milk and fleſh of their cattle, and with fiſh, of 


which the Jaxartes did yield them a very great plenty. In Their 
a word, the two forementioned cuſtoms excepted, they were worth. 


eſteemed the nobleſt of all the Scythians i, being equal to the 
royal tribe in valour and proweſs, and exceeding them in 0- 
pulence. 


SECT, VII. 
The biftary of the SCYTHIAN kings. 


W AT has been obſerved in ſome of the foregoing g.ythian 


/ ſections, concerning the barrenneſs of Scythian re- 
cords, and of other hiſtorians concerning that na- 


tion, will eaſily convince our readers, that it would be a vain atraiz: 2. 


attempt to give any light to the chronology of it, or even to 
a regular hiſtory of their kings, whoſe names and exploits 
lie occaſionally ſcattered in Herodotus, and other more recent 
hiſtorians, without any order of time, or any index, where- 
by one may give the leaſt gueſs into it, at leaft till their in- 
vaſion of Aſia, and engaging into wars with ſome of the Aſiu- 
tic monarchs. Till then, it is probable, they confined their 
conqueſts to Europe, and made their incurſions only againſt 
their neighbours, which though perhaps originally deſcended 
from the ſame ſtock, yet, like a great many other nations, 
ſuch as the Ammonites and Moabites, Edomites and Iſraelites, 
and many more, had either quite obliterated, or were be- 
come regardleſs of, their former affinity. And this ſeems to 
have been moſt probably their caſe, becauſe they cultivated 
no art, but that of war and plunder, without troubling 
themſelves about recording their acts and genealogies. The 
Celtes indeed had their Curetes, and other European nations 
their Bards and Druids, who celebrated their exploits in 
verſe, as we have ſhewn in a former ſection; but we do not 
find any footſteps of the Scythians having had any ſuch per- 
ſons among them ; ſo that tradition, ſuch as it could be got, 
ſeems to have been the only fountain from which our antient 
hiſtorians have drawn all their intelligence concerning that 
nation, and which they have been forced to convey to us in 
as confuſed and irregular a manner as they had received it. 
Tu following is a liſt of Scythian kings, as we find 
them mentioned by Herodotus, Juſtin, Diodorus, Strabo, and 


F Mara, Ciuven. & al. Vid. STRam.1. xi, paſl, Diop. 
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Mela; but without any note of time, either about the be- 
ginning, length, or end of their reigns. Neither can we af - 


firm, that they ſucceeded one another in the order we have 


ſet them down, or even whether they all reigned over the 
ſame nations, or ſome of them over one or more tribes, and 


others over other tribes. However, we ſhall to the liſt of 


their names ſubjoin ſuch particular facts as we have recorded 
of any of them, and with which we ſhall be forced to cloſe 
this hiſtory. TER 155 

| Kings of Scythia. 


1 Scythes. 9 Targitaus 14 Saulius. 

2 Napis. 10 Calaxais. 15 Spargapiſes. * 

3 Zee. 11 Scholypethes 16 Aripetbes. 

4 Sagillus or Protothyas. or perhaps 17 Scyles. 

5 Madyes. rather 18 Ofamaſades, 

6 Thomyris. _ Scythopetes. 19 Ariantes. 

7 Fancyrus. 12 Panaxagoras 20 Atheas. 
Indathyrſus. 13 Tanais. 21 Lambinus. , 


Scythes is that fabulous ſon of Hercules, begotten on a 
monſter of whom we have ſpoken in a former note, and from 


whom the Scythian nation was affirmed by the fabulous 
_ Greeks to have taken their name, if not to be deſcended 2. 
This hiſtory ſeems to have been invented by the Greets, for 


no other end than to ſully the origin of the noble and war- 
like Scythians, to whom they were no doubt vaſtly inferior 
in power, courage, virtue, and other accompliſhments, as the 
reader will eaſily ſee by comparing the hiſtory of theſe, with 
what we ſhall relate, in a ſubſequent chapter, of the more 
obſcure and barbarous beginnings of the Grecian nation. 
Sagillus is ſaid to have ſent his ſon Panaſagoras, who is 
perhaps the ſame with Protothyas, the father of Madyes, with 
an army of horſe, to the aſſiſtance of Orithya, queen of the 
Amazons, againſt Theſeus king of Athens. To perſuade him 


to it, ſhe let him know, that the Amazons were of Scythian 
race, that it was mere neceſſity that had obliged them to diſ- 
patch their ſurviving huſbands, and to erect themſelves into 


a female monarchy, and to engage in this war. In a word, 


Ko 


* 
* 


ſhe uſed all the arguments that could induce the Scythian 


king to her aſſiſtance; his ſon came accordingly with a large 


army of hofſe, but preſently after his arrival, upon ſome 
diſguſt which that prince took at thoſe brave heroines, he left 


2 He opor. |. iv. 
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them to the mercy of their enemies, who ſoon aſter gained 
the victory over them b. | 


Madyes, of whom we have ſpoken in a former chapter *, Madyes. 


and ſuppoſed to be the fame with the Indathyrſus of Strabo, 
though different from that of Herodotus, was the ſon of Pro- 
tothyas, and a warlike prince. Under his conduct it was, 
that the Scythians, having drove the Cymmerians or northern 
Celtes out of Eurepe, and purſued them into ia, invaded 
the country of the Medes, and held the greater part of upper 

Aſa in ſubjection twenty eight years. The occaſion of their 
quarrel with the Cymmerians, and of this Aſiatic irruption, 
is indeed no where to be found; but may, however, be eaſi- 
ly gueſſed at. Scythia, we obſerved, was more fruitful of 
men than of food and ſuſtenance; it was hemmed on the 
north by intolerable froſts and ſnows: where ſhould they 


then diſcharge their over-ſwelling multitudes, but towards 
* the more inviting regions of the ſouth, where the inhabitants, 


Ning probably as much accuſtomed to an eaſy and delicate 
., as thoſe were to a hardy and warlike one, were moſt like- 
Iy to yield them if not their country, yet at leaſt a free 
_ Paſſage through it, and aſſiſt them with all neceſſaries of life, 
that they might be the ſooner rid of them ? Hence it is, that 
they ſo ſwiftly paſſed into 4/ia, and led their victorious army 
even into Egypt. But here we are told, they were prevail- 
ed upon by king Pſammitichus, either by preſents or en- 
treaties, to proceed no farther. They made likewiſe ſome 
incurſions into the land of the Philiſtines ; and it was in this 
expedition that they took the city of Beth/heam from the half 
tribe of Manaſſeb on this fide Jordan, and called it by their 
name the city of the Scythians, or Scythopelis, as we have 
hinted in the hiſtory of the Medes f. In their return through 
Syria ſome of their ſtragglers plundered the temple of Venus 
at Aſcalon, and for their ſacrilege were puniſhed with he- 
morrhoides, or, as others ſay, with that kind of it, which 
is only common to the other ſex ; which did alſo cleave to 
their poſterity as a brand of infamy. 
Tex might probably have held their dominion in Aſia 
much longer than they did, had not their indolence and exac- 
tions on the one hand, and the treachery of Cyavares king 
of the Medes on the other, put an end to it, in the manner 
we have related in that hiſtory. What became of the reſt 
that ſurvived the ſlaughter we can only gueis at: Many of 
them might ſubmit themſelves to the edes, and continue 
there; but a much greater number went, as is ſuppoſed, and 


b jus rin. ex Trog. L ii. c. 4. See Vol. IV. p. 385. F Ib. p. 387. 
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| ſerved Nebuchadnezzar, part of whoſe army is ſaid to have 


conſiſted of all the families of the north ; but the greateſt 
part, according to Herodotus, marched towards Scythia e, 
where they met with an unexpected reception from their ſer- 
vants and flaves. This ſtory is ſomewhat differently reported, 
as well as that of their Aſiatic expedition, and the time they 
ſpent in it: Juſtin, who calls this their third expedition, 
ſays, it laſted but eight years d, during which their wives, 
having given them over for loſt, on account of the great diſ- 
tance between them, had married their ſervants and flaves ; 
to whom, as we have obſerved, their- maſters uſed upon all 


| ſuch excurſions to commit the care of their families and cat- 


tle. As ſoon therefore as the Scythians were entered into the 
confines of their own territories, this upſtart race of ſlaves 
ſent to forbid their maſters to approach nearer at their pe- 
ril. e 

BuT Herodotus, who ſpeaks of this expedition as their firſt 
into Afia, and affirms it to have laſted twenty eight years, 
adds e, that their wives, unuſed to be ſo long idle, had 


taken their ſervants and ſlaves to their beds, from whom 


this new generation was ſprung, which obſtructed their maſ- 
ters return into Scythia, after they had ſuffered themſelves to 
be driven out of their A/zatic conqueſts by the Medes. This 


| laſt is the more probable of the two in many reſpects, and a- 


grees better with thoſe other authors, who affirm, as was ob- 


| ferved before, that the Scythians held the dominion of Aſia 


twenty eight years. However that be, this ſlaviſh offspring, 


having timely notice of their maſters returning home, had ſo 


well fortified and intrenched themſelves againſt them, that 
they would in all probability have kept them out, had not 
ſome of the wiſcr Scythians bethought themſelves of a ftrata- 
gem, Which quite diſcomfited that rebellious rout. 
TRE had already had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with equal ſuc- 


ceeſs on both ſides, when one of the Scythian lords told the 
reſt, that it was a ſhameful thing for them to fight with their 
ſlaves as with their equals, and that if they deſigned to force 
them into ſubmiſſion, they muſt fall upon them, not with 
warlike weapons, but with whips and ſcourges, ſuch as they 


were formerly wont to chaſtiſe them with. This advice was 


followed with ſurpriſing ſucceſs, and the laviſh rebels were 


taken with ſuch a panic at this new and unexpected kind of 
war, that they laid down their arms and fled with the ut- 
moſt precipitation, As many of them as could be caught 


were put to the moſt cruel deaths, whilſt their miſtreſſes, 


Hz Rer. lib.i lib. il. c. 3. © lib. iv. 
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conſcious of their guilt, ſought to avoid their huſbands reſent- 1 
ment, by hanging, or ſome other ſpeedy death (I). After | 
this ſignal victory over their rebellious kw, the Scythrans, ac- 1 
cording to Juſtin, enjoyed a long and unmoleſted peace till 
the days of Fancyrus, of whom we ſhall ſpeak by- and-by. We 
muſt, however, except the invaſion which happened under 
the next reign we are going to mention. 


Thomyrts, Tomyris, or Tamyris, was that heroine whom, Tomyris, 
we are told, * Cyrus the great did, or at leaſt pretended to, 
court in marriage, and was ſending an embaſſy to treat about 


it, But ſhe ſuppoſing that her kingdom, rather than her : 
* Henovor. lib. 1. ad fin. 


Wk It is plain by theſe $ cythians leaving their wives, ſervants, 
ge behind, that *. deſigned to return again from Ala; 
bor or is ſcarce probable, that their deſign was to conquer ſome ſpa- 
cious country there, and then to come back to fetch them thi- 
ther. And therefore we conclude, as we obſerved above, that 
they only went to aſſiſt thoſe new colonies, which they were ob- 
liged to diſcharge from time to time for want of room, to make a 
good ſettlement there, after which they — to return to Woke 
own homes, as uſual. 

However that be, this adventure ſcems plainly to 8 a 
1 which Herodotus tells of the Scythians, that they uſed to put 
out the eyes of their ſlaves : for it can hardly be ſuppoſed, that this 
flaviſh army that oppoſed their return, was wholly a new off- 

ſpring, unleſs we can believe that their wives took their blind ſlaves 
into their beds almoſt as ſoon as their husbands backs were turned 

from them. . 

As for the war itſelf between the maſters and ſlaves, it is ſo far 
from being a fiction, or ſo much as doubted of in thoſe parts, even 
at this day, that we are told, that the Novegradiant, whoſe city 
ſtands in the Sarmatien Scythia, did cauſe a coin, which they call 
a Dingee Nowogradſeoi, to be ſtampt in memory of it, which had a 

man on horſeback, ſhaking a whip aloft in his hand, and which 

has been current ever ſince throughout all Ruſſa +. 7 
| _ Tt is probable likewiſe, that it was from this breach of conjugal 
faith in the Scythian wives, that the cuſtom has been ſince eſtabliſn- 
ed among the Muſcovite women of preſenting their future ſpouſe, 
even in the time of their courtſhip, with a Pudkey, or whip, wrought 
with their own hand, in token both of a greater ſubjection and 
fidelity than their Scythian anceſtries, or moſt probably to put them 
in mind of their fault, and of their own | Guty, v they 
chance to forget it. 


+ Fid. Fletcb. Ruß. Commonwealth, c. iv, ap. Rawl, |. ii c. 28. 
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perſon, was the object of his wiſhes, ſent expreſs orders to 
the ambaſſadors not to proceed farther. Cyras, provoked ei- 
ther at her refuſal, or at her ſuſpecting his artifice, advanced 
with his army againſt the MMaf/agetes, who were then under 
her dominion. What the ifſue of this expedition was, and 
what credit may be given to the ſtory of his tragical end, and 
the revenge which that exaſperated princeſs took of him, we 


have already ſeen in another chapter t, and ſhall not re- 
peat it. 


Jancyrus, a magnanimous and haughty prince, is famed 
for the noble anſwer which he ſent to Darius king of Per ſia, 


When he ſent to demand of him the uſual preſents of earth and 


water in token of ſubjection, and for the total defeat which 
he gave to that aſſuming monarch's army; and as ſuch ſeems 


to be the ſame with Heredetus's Indathyrſus t, or to have 


been his immediate ſucceſſor. The occaſion of this war with 
the Perſians is variouſly related by Fuftin , and the laſt 
quoted author ; the former tells us, that the Scythian mo- 


narch had exaſperated Darius by refuſing to give him his 


daughter in marriage ; and the latter introduces ſome Scythian 


. princes, accuſing him with being the firſt aggreſſor, and hav- 
ing invaded the Perſian territories, whilſt Darius himſelf pre- 


tended only to revenge the ravages which the Scythians had 
committed in Aa 120 years before, when they held it in ſub- 


jection 28 years. There is therefore no other way of recon- 
_ clling theſe accounts and the two different names of the Scy- 
thian monarch, but by ſuppoſing . the 22 of Fuſtin to 


have been the father of Indathyrſus, and that, finding that the 
refuſal of his daughter had provoked the Per/zan king to a war, 
he reſolved to be before-hand with him, and to ſend his ſon 


ndathyrſus to invade his territories ; and that dying ſoon af- 


ter he intailed that war upon his ſon, from which he after- 
_ wards reaped ſo much glory. Herodotus might not think fit 


to tranſmit a circumſtance ſo much to the honour of the bar- 


| barous Scythians, as that of the great Darius's ſeeking to con- 


tract an affinity with one of their monarchs. And it is per- 


| haps for the ſame reaſon, that he makes the Perſian army to 


| have been rather harraſſed and ſtarved out of Scythia, than re- 


pulſed by the known bravery of that prince and nation. As 
for Darius, if he really received ſuch an affront from the king 


of Scythia as the refuſal of his daughter, it was too diſhonour- 


able a pretence to ground his invaſion upon; and a more 
glorious motive muſt be ſought out, though at fo great a diſ- 
| tance of time, to cover the true and real one. 


I + Vol. IV. p. 530. 1. ir. 1. fl. c. f. 
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HowEveR that be, Fndathyr/us, having received the 


proud challenge from the Perſian king implied in the demand 
of earth and water, which we have elſewhere ſhewn to ſigni- 
fy not a ſupply of provifions for his army, but an acknow- 
ledgment of ſubjection , ſent him this haughty reply; that 
as he acknowledged no lord but his progenitor Jupiter and 


 TFefta queen of the Scythians, he would ſhortly ſend him a 
more fuitable preſent, and ſuch a one as might perhaps make 


him repent him of his arrogance. This preſent accordingly 
was diſpatched to him ſoon after : it was a bird, a mouſe, a 


frog, and five arrows, without any farther explication ; theſe 
arrows might perhaps allude to the number of Scythian tribes, 


which were joined with his own, of which we ſhall ſpeak by- 
and-by. Theſe and the living creatures Darius immediately 
interpreted in his own favour, and to have been ſent in token 
of ſubmiſſion. But Gobryas, who knew the Scythians per- 
haps better than his maſter, and compared the meſſage and 
the preſent together, gave quite another ſenſe to the latter ; 


namely, that the Per ans muſt not hope to avoid the effects 


of the Scythian valour, unleſs they could either fly like birds, 
plunge like frogs, or bury themſelves in the earth like mice. 
ther or no this was the real meaning of the preſent, the 
preparations which he made againſt him ſufficiently ſhew, that 
It was 1 to ſignify an open defiance to the Perſian 
Ne 3 the king of Scythia ſummoned all the 
princes of the other tribes to come to his affiſtance, againſt 
the common enemy and invader of their country. "Theſe 
were the kings of the Gelonians, Budians, and Sarmatians ; 


the Agathyrfians, Neurians, Androphages, Melanchlœnians, 
I ee before, Vol. IV. p. 568. 5. F. 


I) We have given this ſtory ſomewhat in a different order than 
we find it in Herodotus, who tells us, that theſe reciprocal meſſages 
were not ſent till the Scytbians had drawn the Perſian army into 


the fartheſt parts of their country, and, as it were, intrapped them 
in the wild countries of the Melanchlænians, Androphages, and Neu- 


rians. Had this been the caſe, there had been no great bravery in 
their ſending ſuch a haughty anſwer to an enemy ſo harraſſed and 


entangled as Darius then was; neither will thoſe circumſtances he 


then found himſelf in permit us to ſuppoſe that a proper time for 
| his arrogant challenge to the Scythians. We think it therefore 


toms of other kingdoms, that theſe meſſages were interchanged at 
the beginning of the war, or before he invaded the Scythian terri- 


5 Va: V. | R x | and 


more probable, as it is indeed more conſonant to the known cuſ- 
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and Taurians. Theſe, being aſſembled in council and having 
debated the occaſion of the war, were divided in their opi- 
nions ; and the three firſt were the only ones who eſteemed 
it a common cauſe, and reſoived to join Indathyrſus in the de- 
fence of it. As for the other five, they ſent him word, that 
as he had been the firſt and only aggreſſor, by invading the 
Perſian territories without their participation, ſo they did not 
think themſelves at all concerned in the retaliation which Da- 
rius was preparing againſt him. That they would therefore 
ſit quiet at home, till ſome hoſtilities had convinced them, 
that the Perſians deſigns were equally levelled at them, in 
wliich caſe they would ſoon convince them, that it was not 
their deſign to fit idle and ſuffer their own territories to be 


invaded. SY, 


T:dathyrſus was ſo exaſperated at this unexpected meſſage, 
that he reſolved, at the ſame time that he made the beſt de- 
fence he could with his royal and free Scythians, and his three 
allied princes, to be revenged on the other five treacherous na- 
tions, by drawing, if poſſible, the enemy into their country. 
To this end he reſolved to fight no battle in the open field, 
but gradually to withdraw his army from the frontiers, and to 


fill up all the wells and ſprings, and to deſtroy all the graſs 


and proviſion as they went. He divided his army into two 
columns; the one, under the command of Taxacrs, was to 
act in conjunction with the Gelonians and Budians ; the other, 


which was by far the greater, was commanded by the king 
himſelf ; whilit the Sarmatians were ordered to advance to 
the territories of king Scofa/is, that, in caſe the Perſians 


ſhould come by that way, they might retire by the lake MHæ- 


otis to tlie river Tanais; and upon their retiring harraſs them 


as much as they could. Taæacis was ordered to keep ſtill a 
day's march beſore the Perfians, and to tire them with fre- 
quent ſkirmiſhes, in order to draw them into the territories 
of ſome of theſe five nations that had refuſed to join with 
them : and if that did not ſucceed, they were left at liberty 


either to return into their own country, or to attempt any 


other means their diſcretion ſhould ſuggeſt to them. . 
THESE orders being thus fixed, they ſent away their wives 
and children towards the northern parts, together with all the 
baggage and cattle they could ſpare; after which [ndathyrſus 
commanded the beſt of his horſe to march towards the enemy, 
whilſt the reſt followed them by private ways. This detach- 
ment, finding the Perſian army advanced about three days 
march from the //er, deſtroyed all the product of the ground 
and fled away. This cauſed the Per ſians to purſue after them, 
as faſt as the others retired ſtill farther back, till they had 
_- drawn 
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drawn them through Sarmatia into the territories of the Bu- 
dians, where they burnt and laid waſte all that came in their 
way. They continued their purſuit till they came to a great 
Jefert of about ſeven days march; and here Darius not 
thinking it proper to proceed farther, ſet himſeli about build- | 
ing ſome ſpacious cities at equal diſtances from each other. 2 
Theſe, however, he left unfiniſhed to go in purſuit of the 
flying Scythians, who by degrees drew him through the ter- 
ritories of the Melanchlanians, Androphages, and Neurians, 
who had cowardly left them to the mercy of the Scythians, 
who failed not to lay all waſte as they went through, that the 
Perſian army might find nothing there to ſubſiſt on. The 
_ remainder of this expedition we have already given in a for- 
mer ſection : the reſult of which was, that the Perſian mo- 
narch was forced to retire with the loſs of the greateit part of 
his numerous army (L 5 glad to eſcape with his own life, and 
at the expence of his glory. How much dearer ſtil] this inua- 
ſion would have coſt the Perſians, had the [oxians, whom 
Darius had left to guard the bridge which he had laid over the 
Ner, kept their promiſe to the Scythians, and left them to 
deſtroy it, may be eaſily gueſſed; but they only deceived them 
with a promiſe that they would demoliſh it, and made a ſhew 
as if they were going about it in good earneſt, by taking off 
ſo much of it on the Scythian fide as an arrow might reach, to 
prevent the Scythians paſſing and demoliſhing it, which, how- 
ever, they ſoon rejoined again, when the flying Perſians ap- 
| peared ; by which means Darius once more eſcaped the fury 
of the purſuing Scythians, who failed not ever after to load the 
Tonians with the worſt of epithets for their treachery and co- 


= - —_— —e —. ——_ 


® Vol. IV p. 567. & ſeq. 


(L) If Herodotus's account of this tranſaction may be credited, Darius 
was not fo much repulſed by the arms of the Scythians, as affronted 
at an unaceountable inftance of contempt which they occaſionall y 

ſhewed to him, juſt as the two armies were going to engage: He 
tells us, they were both drawn up in order of battle, when a hare 
accidentally ſtarting in the interval between them, the Scythians 
immediately quitted their ranks with loud outcries, and in the ut- 
moſt confuſion purſued after it. One would expect that the Per- 
fans would have taken the opportunity of falling upon them whilſt 
they were in this hurly-burly ; but, it ſeems, Darius judged quite 
otherwiſe of an enemy that ſhewed ſo little regard for his gallant 
army, as to turn their backs to it to run after a hare ; ſo that he 
thought it high time to take Gobryas's advice and to ſecure hi: .c- 


treat as ſoon as he could, which he accordingly did that very 
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wardice. As ſoon as they found, that Darius was gone be- 
yond their reach, they reſolved to be revenged of him ſome o- 
ther way, and to make themſelves amends for the ravage they 
had been forced to make in their own country. Thrace, ſo 
lately conquered by the Perfian king, became the unhappy 
victim of their fury: they laid it all waſte as far as the Helle/- 


pont, and repaſſing the [fer returned into Scythza, loaden with 


7 Savlius, 


the immenſe ſpoils of that province. 
Saulius, this was he of whom we took notice before, for 
killing Azacharfis, a prince of the blood, for having ventured 
to introduce the nocturnal rites of the mother of the gods into 
Scythia, which he had ſeen uſed among the Grecians. For 
though Anacharſis had choſen a private place, covered with a 
great wood, to perform this new worſhip in, yet he was diſ- 
covered in the midſt of it by a Scythian, who went immedi- 
ately to acquaint the king with it. Saulius haſted to the place, 
and found him playing on a cymbal before the images he had 
hung upon the trees, and ſhot him dead upon the ſpor. Our 
author gives us here the names of three of Saulius's predeceſ- 
ſors, in a lineal deſcent, viz. Spargapyt hes, Cyrus, and Gna- 
rus, and of one of his ſucceſſors, viz. [ndathyrſus i. 
Aripithes had a numerous ifſue, but particularly one ſon 
named Scythe:, not by a Scythian, but by an 1/trian, woman, 
who therefore brought him up in all the Grecian cuſtoms and 


learning. Aripithes being afterwards killed by the treachery 


of the king of the Agathyrſians, this ſon found means to poſ- 


ſeſs himſelf of his father's kingdom x. 


Scythes, though now king of Scythia, and married to one of 


his father's wives, who was alſo a Scythian, yet preferred the 


Grecian cuſtoms, in which he had been brought up by his 


mother, to thoſe of his own country. To indulge himſelf 


in them, and avoid giving offence to his ſubjects, he be- 


thought himſelf of the following ftratagem ; he led his Scy- 
| thians to the metropolis of the Bery/thenzans, which is re- 


ported to be a colony of the Mileſians, and leaving his army 


before the place, he entered alone into it, and, cauſing the 


gates to be ſhut, and centinels to be placed at each of them, 


put off his Scythian dreſs, cloathed himſelf after the Grecian 


manner, and walked about the city without guards or at- 


_ tendants. Thus he continued a whole month, conforming 
to the Grecian worſhip, cuſtoms, and dreſs ; after which he 


reſumed his Scythian habit, and departed. Not content with 


often repeating the ſame practice, he built a palace in that 


+ Hsropor. ibid. 1 16. ibid. 
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city, and married a native of it. He was 
tiated in the rites. of Bacchus, and had prepared all things for 
the ceremony, when the outward court of his ſumptuous pa- 
lace, which he had adorned with marble ſtatues repreſenting 
Sphynxes and griffins, was demoliſhed by thunder. This did 
not, however, deter him from accompliſhing his initiation ; 


to be ini- 
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but whilf he was in the midit of it, a Bory/fhenion went and =» 


acquainted - the Scythians with it in words to this effect: 


you u 
upbraid us with celebrating our Bacchanals, becauſe when 
poſſeſſed with the god we loſe, you ſay, the uſe of our reaſon ; 
come now and behold your king celebrating thoſe rites with 


a divine fury, and be yourſelves eye-witneſſes how that god 


has taken poſſeſſion of him. Some of the. principal Scythians . | 
were immed iately introduced into the city, and with grief and 
beheld their prince from one of the towers per- 


i 
farming the: Bacohanalies rites with a numerous choir. 
Ar their return they: acquainted the army with what they 


had ſeen, which did ſo enrage the Scythians, that as ſoon as he 


vas got home they revolted from him, and choſe his brother Oc- Octama- 
tamaſadet in his room. Seythes being informed of the occa- ſades. 


ſion of this revolt fled into Thrace, and as ſoon as his brother 
had notice of it, he purſued him with a numerous army as far 
as the banks of the Ner, where he found Sitalces, king of 
Thrace advancing to meet him. But as both armies were pre- 

. paring to fight, ye rags” = received a. meſſage from the 
 Thracian king to this 

of war, thou art my ſiſter's ſon and haſt my brother with: 
thee, deliver him up * me and Iwill ſend Scythes to thee, ſo 
| ſhall we avoid the hazard of a defeat. Octamaſades agreed to 


the propoſal, and ſurrendered his uncle to Sitalces, who im- 


mediately decamped with his army, and the new king of 


Seythia having received his brother from 1 cauſed his head 
to be immediately taken off 1. 


ect; why ſhould we try the fortune 


Ariantes was that prince of whom we have lately f poken Ariantes. 


upon another occaſion ; and who being deſirous to know the 


— of his fighting men, ordered them all to appear at a 
ſet time, and to throw every one the tip of an arrow into a 


common heap, which amounted to ſuch a bulk, that he cauſ- 


ed it to be caſt into a large capacious bowl, as a monument of 
the thing, and dedicated it to Exampæus u. 


THe laſt ey we ſhall mention in this r ( M), and 
8 5 anler 


1 14. ibid. m Id. ibid, 


(M) We have omitted ſeveral of their kings, concerning whom 
we either meet with nothing except their names, or ſomething too 


e 
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, under whom the Scythians are ſaid to have received a con- 
fiderable overthrow ®, was Atheas, or, as he is called by o- 


thers, 


« JusTin. I. ix. c. 2. 


fabulous and ridiculous to deſerve a place in this work, or at beſt 
ſo vague and uncertain, eſpecially in point of time, that it is impoſ- 
fible to fix it to any epocha. 

Of this nature is that ſtory we are going to give out of Herodotus, 
not ſo much for its incredible ſingularity, as becauſe, fabulous as it 
is, it muſt have been founded upon ſome facts, which give no ſmall 
countenance to ſome conjectures we have ventured to advance in 
this hiſtory, it being not of Greek, but Scythian extraction. It is as 
follows : 

He tells us of a part of Scythia. whoſe inhabitants he neverthe- 
leſs doth indiſcriminately call Scythians, who, though they owned 
| themſelves to be of much recenter date than the reſt, yet pretended 
to have been 1000 years before Darius's expedition. The account 
they give of themſelves is, that their country was at firſt peopled by 
Targitaxs, the ſon of Jupiter, by a daughter of the river Boryfthenes ; 
that this prince had three ſons, viz. Lipoxais, Apoxais, and C- 
laxais, in whoſe reign, a plow, with a yoke, an ax, and a bowl, 
all of gold, fell from heaven into their country ; that the two el- 
der brothers drew near the place, and one after another tried to 
take them up, and found them burning-hot ; but the youngeſt, 
coming preſently after, found them cool enough to take and car- 
ry them off, whereupon the other two yielded their ſhare of the 
kingdom to him. They add, that the Auchatian Scythians were 
deſcended from the eldeſt, the Catiarians from Apoxais, and the 
race of their kings, whom they called Paralates, from the youngeſt 
brother. All theſe gave themſelves the general name of Scho/otes, 
—_ which, our author tells us, was alſo the ſurname of their kings, but 
4 were called Scythians by all the Greeks. The miraculous golden 

1 utenſils, we are told, were preſerved with utmoſt care, and that 

their kings did aſſiſt at the annual ſacrifices which were offered to 

|  .__ them with great magnificence. | | | 

Claxais, who had likewiſe three ſons, perceiving the vaſt extent 
of his territories, divided them between them, allowing, how- 
ever, the biggeſt ſhare to that portion into which the miracu- 

Jous golden veſſels were fallen. According to this tradition there 
maſt have ſtarted at leaſt three new kingdoms or principalities, and 
by what our author adds immediately after, of the vaſt quantities 

of feathers or ſnow, with which the adjoining regions towards the 
north are covered, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, theſe three tribes 
to have ſprung from a colony of the antient Scytbians, and to have 
been forced to ſeek for a new habitation in thoſe more inclement 
regions, eſpecially confidering, that they pretend to be of much 
recenter original than any others, meaning doubtleſs than any other 
Scythians,though older by 1000 years than the time of Darius. As for the 


pretended 
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thers, Matheas and Macheas. This prince, being engaged 
in a war with the #r:ians, a people of Myſia on the ſouth 
banks of the mouth of the river /fer, ſent to Philip king of 
Macedon to deſire his aſſiſtance, and upon his complying pro- 
miſed to make him his heir to the crown of Scythia, But the 
Iftrians having, at the news of this powerful ſuccour, deli- 


vered him of his fears by their ſudden departure, he ſent an- 


other meſſage to Philip, in which he told him flatly, that he 
had neither ſent for his aſſiſtance, nor promiſed him his crown; 
that the Scythians neither wanted the help of the Macedoni- 
ans, nor their king an heir, whilſt he had a ſon alive. Phi- 
lip, who was then beſieging Byzantium, ſent to deſire him at 
leaſt to remit him ſome money to defray part of the expences 
of the ſiege, eſpecially conſidering, that he had paid 
either towards the ſubſiſtance of, or by way of reward to, the 
auxiliaries which he had ſent to him. | 
Atheas had no way to elude ſo reaſonable a demand, but 
by excuſing himſelf upon the inclemency of their climate, and 
barrenneſs of - their ſoil, which he ſaid was ſo far from contri- 
buting to their inrichment, that it ſcarcely afforded them ſuf- 
ficient ſuſtenance. Philip, vexed at heart to ſee himſelf thus 


baffled, reſolved to retaliate trick for trick, and whilſt he was 
raiſing the ſiege in order to enter into a war with them, he 


divine extraction of their founder, and the micncalons Gl 


of the golden utenſils, they only imitated their own and o 
tions in it, there being nothi 
than theſe pretences of ſomething ſupernatural accompanying the 
foundations of moſt kingdoms, and the divine original of their firſt 
founders. Hence we would further obſerve, that it is moſt likely, 


that the kings of Scythia, which we have given in the above liſt, 


did not all belong to the royal Scythians, but that ſome of them 
reigned over other tribes or branches which time and neceſſity had 
divided for them, eſpecially as they were ever warring and elbow- 
ing one another out of the moſt pleaſant parts of the country. 


With reſpe& to this pretended daughter of the Boryfbenes, it 


will not be amifs here to obſerve once for all, that it was a common 
cuſtom in thoſe early and ignorant times for the firſt planters of 


_ territories and capital cities, but alſo to the moſt conſiderable rivers. 


Hence therefore it is more than probable, that their poſterity, who | 


every where affected to boaſt of ſomething miraculous in their ori- 


gin, choſe rather to derive it from the river itſelf, than from their 


real parent who gave name to it. We ſhall meet in the hiſtory of 


the fabulous and heroic times with inſtances more than enough of 
theſe ſons and daughters of rivers, to juſtify the truth and ſhew the 


neceſſity of this previous obſervation. 


K ſent 


13 
more common in thoſe early days, 


kingdoms or colonies to give their names, not only to their new 
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As for gold and filver they found none among them, and this, 
our author obſerves, was the firſt proof which the Scythians 
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ſent the Scythians word, that he had vowed to ere a ſtatue 


to Hercules at the mouth of the fer, which he deſired liber- 
ty to come and ſet up there, as he was a known friend to the 
Seythians. Atheas, kw ſmelt his deſign, ſent him word, 
that if he had a mind to perform his vow, he need but ſend the 


ſtatue, and he would take upon himſelf the care both of the erect- 


ing it, and of its remaining ſafe there; but that he would by no 
means ſuffer him to bring his army into his territories : he add- 
ed, that if he perſiſted in ſpite of him, to come and ſet up 
ſuch a ſtatue, they would ſoon melt and caft it into arrows 
againſt him, Philip not minding his threatening refuſal, and 
both monarchs being highly exaſperated againſt each other, 
a bloody battle enſued, in which, our author tells us, the 
Scythians, though ſuperior in ſtrength and courage, were 0- 
vercome by the craftineſs of the Macedonian king; twenty 
thouſand women and children were carried off priſoners, be- 
ſides a vaſt quantity of cattle, and twenty thouſand of their 


fineſt mares, which they ſent into Macedonia for breeding. 


gave of their poverty in that reſpect. 
HowEvVER, this overthrow is not fo univerſally 


among antient authors as the war is, neither doth it conſiſt 


well with what our author has in another place ; where he 


introduces Mithridates haranguing his army, part of which 


conſiſted of Scythiaus, and complimenting their known. va- 


lour with the relation ofthe two kings, Darius and Philip, who, 
having but dared to invade their territories, had been put to 


a ſhameful flight . But be that as it will, tis plain their over- 
throw was not ſo conſiderable as to hinder them from 


king themſelves upon many occaſions, both againſt the Au- 
cedonians and Romans, and againft ſeveral other nations; and 


during a conſiderable time, as the ſequel of this work will 


_ ſufficiently ſhew. 
Lamb inus is ſuppoſed, upon what account doth not clearly 


appear, to have been the laſt king of Scythia r. 
| „In.. 7. "Vid. HE vr. 2 ii. 1. 275 
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C HAP. XIII. 


The Hitory of the antient Phrygians, Tro- 
jans, Lycians, Lydians, &c. | 


SECT. 1. 


A brief Account of As 1 4a Proper. 


S the ſeveral ſmall kingdoms, which we are to treat 
A of in this place, were antiently comprehended under 
the name of Aſia Minor, we ſhall premiſe a ge- 
neral deſcription of that country, for the better underſtand- 
ing of the particular accounts which we ſhall have occaſion to 
Join, as we come to treat of the ſeveral regions contained 


T different and various acceptations of the word Aſia, Aſia Pro- 
even in its ſtricteſt ſenſe, has created a great deal of contuſi- per. 


on among writers, and often led the unwary readers into con- 
ſiderable miſtakes. To obviate theſe inconveniencies, the 
incomparable biſhop Uſher 2 adviſes thoſe who are to give any 
account of %a to begin with explaining the various accepta- 
tions of the word, without which it is. impoſſible to under- 
ſtand the antient hiſtorians or geographers. He looks upon 
this as one of the moſt difficult points in hiſtory, there being 
a ſeeming contradiction between the ſacred and prophane wri- 
ters, as to the provinces comprehended under the name of Aſia, 
which cannot be reconciled without a very careful diſtinction 
of times and places. In reading the antient hiſtorians or geo- 
graphers we frequently meet with the following terms, viz. 
The Greater and Leſſer Aſia, Aſia Proper or Aſia properly ſo 


D * 


+ In bis geographical and hiſtorical diſquiftion touching {fi 
called, 


* 


rue aal. 
Vox. V. 8 . 
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called, the Lydian ¶ ſia, the Procom . e Afatic Dioceſt. 


Caria, and Lydia, was named * Proper or Aſia properly 


y parts of Afia Proper, becauſe 
partly in Lydia and partly in Myſia. Lydia, beſide the in- 


* TORY %, * wn 
tad ; 
« | p/ 
*% 1 
, * * 


That vaſt continent, which cnoum co the Greeks — | 
Romans under the name of Aha, was divided by the antient 
geographers firſt into the Greater and Leſſer Aſia. The le- 
ſer, commonly termed Aſia Minor, comprehended a 
many provinces, but that which — Phrygia, Myfia, 


ſo called, as is plain from Tully b. Where it is to be obſerved 


that Tully, in enumerating the regions contained in A Pro- 
per, makes no mention of alis or Ionia, though undoubted- 


were comprehended 


land country commonly known by that name, contained alſo 
the adjoining colts both of Jonia, lying on the ſea - ſide 
between the rivers Hermus and Mezander, and of olis, ex- 
tending from Hermus to the river Carcus according to Ptolemy c, 
or according to Strabo à to the promontory Lectum, the anti- 


ent boundary. between. Troas and the ſeaRoaſt of the Greater 


Myfia (A). The remaining yore of Eolis and Tonia are by 


Pliny e, Bete 7, „ Hellanicus *, and Scylax l, in My- 
fia ; nay Mi itſelf, after the Moljans poſſ themſelves 
of it, was commonly called Zolis ', which Stephanus not be- 


ing aware of makes Aſſes of Zolis a different city from A/ſos 


of Myſia near Antandrus. From what we have ſaid it is plain, 
that Afia Proper comprehended Phrygia, Myfia, Lydia, 

Caria, Eolis, and Jonia. This tract was bounded, 
ing to Ptolemy, on the north by Bithynia and Pontus, extend- 


ing from Galatia to Propontis, on the eaſt by Galatia, Pam- 
2 and Igeia, . 


b Cic. in Orat. pro Mn c lib. v. 


+ lib. v. cap. 30. Flib. xv. * Id. lib. > + I 


_ . Pour. Mar a, lib. i. ap. 18. Prin. lb. v. c. 30. 


(A) That Ae reached to the mouth of the river Caicus js ac- 
knowledged, not only by Prolemy (1), but alſo by Strabo (2); and 
yet, becauſe it 3 in his time by the Bolan, he tells 
us, that olis, properly 1 extended from Ham to Lec- | 


tum (3). In like manner 
the 


accord- - 


Cray. 12. 7 08 of the Phrygians. 
dian ſea, on the vas by tiiclellyſpent, by the Ægeun, Ica- 
rian, and Myrtoan feas, It lies between the thirty fifth and 
forty firſt degree of north latitude, and extends in longitude 
from fifty five to ſixty two degrees. | 


As Afia Proper is but a part of Afia Minor, fo the Lydian Ty, Ly- 
fin is only a part: of Afia Proper (B). Aſia in this accepta- dian Aſia. * 


tion comprehends Lydia, olis, and Jonia, according to the 
deſcription we have already given of it, and is that 4/ia where- 
of mention is made in the Acts and St. John's revelation. 


In the former we read the following account of St. Paul's 
journey k. den they had gone throughout Phrygia and the 


region of Galatia, and were forbidden of the holy Ghoſt to 
preach the word in Aſia ; after they were come to Myfia they 
aſſayed to go into Bithynia ; but the ſpirit ſuffered them not. And 
they paſſing by Myfia came down to Troas. Where it is to be 


ſed into Galatia, Myſia Olympena bordering upon Bithynia, 
and Helleſpont where Troas was ſituate, though provinces of 
Aa properly fo called, are yet in expreſs terms diſtinguiſhed 
from the Proper Aſia of the Romans; as is likewiſe Caria, 
by what we read elſewhere in the fame book 1. As theſe ci- 
ties and countries did not belong to the Lydian Aſia, fo what 
remains of Aa Proper, together with the Seven Churches 


k Ade xvi. Adds xx. 16, 17. 


(B) That in antient times Lydia was called Meonia and the Lydi- 
an; Meonians, is manifeſt' from Herodotus (8), Diodorus Siculus (9), 
Dionyfius Afer (10), Strabo (11), Pliny 12). Stephanus, and others; 
and that Aieonia was called 4fa is no leſs plain from Callinus, who 
flouriſhed before 4rchilochus (13), from Demetrius Scepfeus, contem- 
porary with Crates and Ariſtarchus the Grammarian (14), from Eu- 

ripides (15), Suidas (16), the great etymologiſt, c. Nay, that 
Lydia was formerly called A ia, is expreſly affirmed by the antient 
ſcholiaſt of Apollonius Rhodius (17). From whence Lydia borrow- 
ed the name of Ala is altogether uncertain ; ſome deriving it from 
a city of Lydia, ſeated on mount Tmolus, others from one fas 
king of Lydia, who according to the Lydiazs communicated his 
name to the whole continent (18). But be that as it will, it is cer- 
| tain, that Lydia has a better claim to the name of Aſia, than any 

other part of that continent. | 


(8) e, I vi (0) Dar. Sical. I. iv. (10) 
Dionyſ. in Periegeſi. (11) Strab. J. xiii. (12) Plia. J. v. 


6. 9. (13) Strab. I. xiv. (iO HE tee 
Bacch. (16) In Aria. (17) Scboliaſt. Apollon. Argonaut. 


J. ii. (18) Herod. J. iv. 


„that the Greater Phrygia through which they paſ- 


2 = mentioned 
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The Pro- 
conſular 


Alia. 
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mentioned in the Revelatians, were properly Lydia „or the 


Lydian Aſia. In the firſt place Pergamms is placed b Xeno- 


phon ® in Lydia, and alſo by Ariſtotle a. The ſame Ariſtotle o 


tells us, that Smyrna was at firſt poſſeſſed by the Lydians, and 
Scylax Coryandenſis reckons it among the cities of Lydia, as 
alſo Epheſus, wherein he agrees with Herodotus P. Sardis, Phi- 
ladelphia, and Thyatira, are reckoned by Prolemy among the 
Cities of Lydia, as is Laodicea by Stephanus 4 (C). 

TRE — Af (fo called becauſe it was governed 
by a proconſul) according to the diſtribution of the provinces 
of the empire made by Auguſlus, comprehended the following 


countries, viz. Lydia, Jonia, Caria, Myſia, Phrygia, and the 


proconſular Helleſpont. And this is Ptolemy's Aſia Proper r. 


By the ſame emperor Pontus and B bin were made a Preto- 
Tian province, and Afia a conſular, containing all that part 
of Aſia which Jay on this ſide of the river Halys and mount 


Taurus. In the time of Conſtantine the Great the Proconſular 


Afia was much abridged, and a diſtinction brought in 
between the Proconſulur Aſia, and the Aſiatie dioceſs ; 
the one being governed by the proconſul of Afia, and 


the other by the Vicarius or Lieutenant of Aſia (D). 


The Proconjular Aſia, accom to the deſcription which 
Funapinrs gives us of it*, ſeems to have been much the 
ſame with the Lylian Aſia abovementioned. In the reign 
of Theedofins the Elder, who ſucceeded Valens, the con- 


ſular Helliſpont was taken from the Vicarius of Aja, and 


XE NOA. de exped. Cyr. lib 7. lib. de Poetica, p. 97. 


» An isror. lib. de Foetica apud. Pl uTARcE. in lib. de vita & 


poeſi Homeri ? HENODO Tr. lib. 1. 4 SrE R. de urbib. 


* Ptolem. 1. v. c. 2. [ Strab. l. xvii Eunap. in e ä 


(C) Laodicca is dated by Ptolemy in Caria, by others in P} ; 
2 by ſome in Lydia, the confines of thoſe countries having =: 


ſo often altered, that it was not poſſible, as Strabo witneſſes (19), 
to aſcertain their exact boundaries ; and hence it is, that the ſame 


city is oftentimes placed by one of the antient geographers in Phyy- 


gia, by another {a Lydia, and by a third in Caria. 


(D) We find in the Imperial Conſtitutions two reſcripts of the 
emperor Valens, the one dated the 27th of January 365, (that is, to- 


wards the latter end of the firſt year of his reign), and directed to 


Clearchus Vicarius Afie ; the other dated the 6th of the Oober 
following, and directed to Auxonius, Vicarius Diaceſeos Afanæ (20). 
This diſtinction was brought in by Conſtantine, and continued 3 
the Chriſlian emperors that ſucceeded him. 


719) Krab. l. xiii. (20) Cad. Theadef. lib. v. tit. 11. Ne 
go/an. inſcio dom. - 3 
: HR added 


» 
* 
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added to the Procanſular Afia ; but under Arcadius the Pro- 
conſular Afia was abridged of all the inland part of Lydia. 


And this is the reaſon, why Palladius a makes a diſtinction 


between the biſhops of Lydia and thoſe of Afia. However, 
the ſouthern part of Lydia, lying between the Mæander and 


Cayfter, and the maritime provinces from Epheſus to 
* and the promontory Lectum were left to the Proconſular 
I Afeatic diaceſs (E) is ſometimes taken in a more ſtrict 
| ſenſe, as diſtin from the Proconſular Afia and the provinces 
under the juriſdiction of the proconſul, and ſometimes in a 
more extenſive ſenſe, as comprehending alſo the Proconſular 
Aa. According to this acceptation all 4% in the reign of 
 Theodsfins the Younger conſiſted of eleven provinces, three 
whereof were under the juriſdiction of the proconſul of Aſia, 
viz. the Proconſular Proper, which he governed. by himſelf, 


The Afia- 
tic dioceſi. 


the conſular Helleſpont, and that of Rhodes, with the other 


iſlands called Cyclades, which were firſt made a province by 


Veſpaſian, and placed under a prefident * ;- eight were under 


the vicarius or lieutenant of A/ia, viz. Lydia, Caria, Phrygia 
Salutaris, Phrygia Pacatiana, Pamphylia, Lycia, Lycaonia, and 
_ Pifidia; theſe eight made up what was properly called the 4/- 
_ atic diaceſs ! (F). Theſe are the terms we moſt commonly meet 
with in reading the antient hiftorians and geographers, for the 
explanation of which we are chiefly indebted to the learned bi- 
ſhop Uſber, who thought it well worth his while to examine 


u Pallad. in vita Chryſoſt. Hieroclis, notitia imp. in Ap- 
pend. Geograph. ſacra. p. 27. Photius de ordine Metropolitar. p. 
43. & in tomo i. juris Græco Romani, p. 90. Subſcript. Concil. 
Chalced. Act. vi. Concil. Conſtantinop. vi. Act xviii. &. * Sex- 
tus Rufus, in Breviario. Y ALctar. Parerg. I. v. c. 13. 


(E) The word disceſi, in the diale& of the times we are here 


| ſpeaking of, imports a tract of country comprehending ſeveral pro- 
vinces under the juriſdiction of one chief ruler. 

(F) In the Notitia Imperii, which was compiled in the reign of 

Theodofius the younger, the Matic dioceſi is ſaid to conſiſt of ten 


provinces only, the, firſt and chief province of all, viz. 4fe itſelf, 


being, we know not how, omitted (21). On the other hand, M- 

dorus Mercator reckons twelve provinces belonging to this dioceſs, 

and among them Galatia, which was without all doubt a province 
of the dioceſs of Pontus ( 22). | 


(21) Notit. utriuſue Imperii, (22) Vid. Salmaſſi. Euchariſtic. 
de Eccliſ. ſuburbicar, p. 347. I | 


the 


and ferti 


mother to Prometheus ; others from 


the whole continent, was named ia. Bochart * is 4 


municated its name to Af 
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* vatious eee of Aſs Proper in a particular trea- 

As to the common name of fie there, is a great variety of 
opinions among the learned, ſome deriving it from fie the 
daughter of Oceanus and Thetis, wife of Iapetus, and by him 
m_—_— 


firſt, and in 

nion, that it took its name from ——— wind 6; Be. 
nifying the middle, becauſe Afia Minor, which, ſays he, com- 
the Greater, lies, as it were, in 
the middle between Europe and This he en- 
deavours tm ſupport with the authority of Pliny and 
Mela b. But us Saen 
on bare conjaktures, it is ſcarce worth our while to dwell on 
enquiries of this nature. 

Tun country is juſtly counted among the fineſt and moſt 
fruitful of the earth, and mightily extolled by antient writers, 
chiefly by the Romans who were well acquainted with it, for 


Lydia, from whom that kingdom 


Go fertility of the ſoil, temper of the climate, nature of the 


ſeaſons, excellence and - variety of its and fruits; 
in all which reſpects it was preferred by Tully to all the coun- 
tries of the then known world. The common epithet, where- 
by the Latin poets diſti — aan. is that 


of rich, alluding not only to the richneſs of the ſoil, but alſo 


to the wealth and opulence of the inhabitants, which we may 


Ant 


Trs prefect | 


* Natolia, properly ſo called, the weſtern part; 
ſouthern part ; Aladulia the eaſtern, and Amaſi a the north- 


eaſily judge of from the immenſe ſums that ſome of the Roman 
governors are faid to have extorted from them, Marc 
hony, who as we are told by Plutarch ©, from 
the inhabitants of Afia Minor in ſpace of one year the ſum 
of 20,000 talents. 

THis country is at preſent divided into four parts, viz. 
Carmania the 


moſt part. By the Turks the whole counts es by them 
Nadalu, is divided into five parts under the government of 


five B eglerbegs, who reſide at Catyæum, Tocat, Trabezond, 


Mareſch, and Tconium. Theſe are ſubdivided into lefler go- 
vernments, denominated from the city or town where the go- 


vernor reſides. But it iow time to proceed dd. particulns 


2 Uſherin h's geographical and hiſtorical diſquiſtion of Afa, pro- 
perly ſo called, &c. 2 Phaleg. I iv c. 36.  ®PLin. in Pre- 
fat lib ii. & Pomp. Mela, de Aſia, I. i. c. 2. « Cic. pro Q. 
Ligario. Plutarch. in Lucull. & Antonio, ; 

hiſtories 


char. 13. The Hiftory of the Phrygians, 


hiſtories of the various kingdoms, antiently — un- 


E of Aa Minor. 
The HisTory of the PHRYGIANS. 
1 8 rr. 
* Deſcription of Parycia, 


8 we can ſcarce offer any thing touching Phrogie, 
A but what we have either at ſecond hand, or from mu- 
tilated pieces of antiquity, we ſhall not dwell long 
on ſo dark and Exe a ſubject, nor pretend to ſupply the 
defect of better authorities with ſuch precarious conjectures as 
Mr oo iy and the moſt ordinary uſually do, vent on 
| ſuch occaſions (G 1 
WHENCE the 
of Phrygia is 9 Some derive it from the river 
Phryx (now Sarabat), which divides 
and empties itſelf into the Hermus e, ꝓthers from Phrygia the 
daughter of A/opus and Europa. The Greek writers tell us f, 
that the country took its name from the inhabitants, and theſe 
from the town of Brygium in Macedonia, from whence they 
firſt paſſed into I a and gaye the name of Phrygia or Brigia 
to the country which they ſettled in; but we have oc- 
caſion to examine this opinion hereafter. Bocbart is of opi- 
nion ©, that this tract was called Phrygia from a Greek 4 


ſignifying te barn or dry, which according to him is a tranfla- 


nification (H). 1 


®Phaleg. lib. iii. 


(G) The ö wrote the Phrygiax 
| hiftory are Democritus, Hermefianaes, Timolaus, Aretazes, and Cor- 
 nelins Alexander (23); but as their works have not reached us, 


we are left quite in the dark, as to ſome of the moſt material points 
of that hiſtory 


(H) The Greek word ele ſcems to be derived from the verb 


ou, e,; and hence that place on mount OFte 


(23) Plutarcb. — & Laert. in Demacrite. 
1 where 


before we danrowed the name 
Phryg:a from Caria 


tion of its — fine, derived from a verb of the ſame ſig- 


e Prix. lib. v. 2 2 5 . Aug. 


327. 
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No leſs various are the opinions of authors as to the 
boundaries of this country, which gave riſe to the 
WM related by Strabo *, viz. that the P hens al Myſians had 
WR diftint boundaries, but that it was ſcarce poſſible to aſcertain 
IF them. The ſame writer adds Þ, that the Trojans, Myfrans, ' 
and Lydians, are by the poets all blended under the common | 
name of Phrygians, which Claudian extends to the Piſi- 
 dians, Biehynians, and Jomans. Again, Pliny * places Aſcania 
in Phrygia, which together with Dardania is reckoned by 
Strabo | among the provinces of Mya. Phrygia Proper, ac- 
cording-to Ptolemy whom we chooſe to follow, was bounded 
on the north by Pontus and Bithynia, on the weſt by Myfia, | 
| Troas, the Ægean ſea, Lydia, Meonia, and Caria ; on the 


1 | *STRAB. I. xii. & I. xiv. k Strab. abi ſupra. i Crave. 5 
N | 1. ii. in Eutrop. X Plin. lib. vx. | Strab. ubi ſapra . | 


where Hercules was burnt r ww 
rig Tw Hana. Now as that part of brygia w was 
wes bythe ron Confer ond Mæander was diſtinguiſhed by the 


_— 


: 7 Fi ay 
* "ah * „* 
— ——— ͥͤꝓ c4—ęö:ö.— —ä—ũä— ——ä — 
— 
7 * 2 * — — 
- 
* 


ard r iu 


epithet of », as Strabo and Diadrxewitncfs (24), it is 
not improbable, but-that. the name of Phrygia, which was at firſt 
peculiar to one part, might in length of time become common to 


the whole country. How. his part came to be called Kdlaxizxavuin, 
_ burnt, is variouſly reported. Diodorus (25) ſpeaks of a fiery mon- 
ſter called Zgis, which appearing there conſumed all that tract; 
. Pallas. Others recur to the fable of 
Typhon (26), who, ſay they, was in that place thunder-ftruck by 
Fupiter. But without having recourſe to les, it will be no hard 
matter to account for this denomination, if we but conſider, that 
this part of Phrygia we aref| gof is deſcribed both by Diedoras 
and Strabs (27) as a dry ſoil, im ed with ſulphur, bitumen, 
and other combuſtible ſubſtances, which in all likelihood gave _ 
to this appellation. We are not ignorant, that the tract we 
| ſpeiking of is by ſome of the antients reckoned a province of 1 
by others of Mæonia; but Hefyehbins (28), Diodorus (29), and moſt 
of the other hiſtorians and geographers place — Bochart 
is of opinion (30), that by Gamer in ſcripture is meant Phrygia, and 
that the Gree word Phrygia is a tranſlation of the Hebrew 13 
Gimer, which he derives from the verb Mn Gamwar, importing, 
among other fignifications, to burn or conſume, in which fignifica-. 
2 Sn Gove. Pay © both by the Chaldean: 


| and Syrians. 2 

(20 Strab. I. a. & Diad. dien. IL M. (g] Diedor. Sical.. 
L iii p. 142. (26) Straß. I. xiii. (27) ubi ſupra. (28) 
1 J. 12. abi ſerra. 0 30) * J. iit. 
4. . 
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| ſouth by Lycia, on the eaſt by Pamphylia and Galatia. It 


lies between the 37th and 4 iſt degree of north latitude, ex- 
tending in longitude from 56 to 62 degrees. The inhabitants 
of this country mentioned by Ptolemy are the Lycaones and 
Antbemiſenii towards Lycia, the Moaceadelis or Moceadine, 
the Cyddeſes or Cydiſſes towards Bithynia, and between theſe 
the Peltini or Speltini, the Moxiani, Phylacenſes, and Hiera- 
politz, To theſe we may add the Berecyntes and Cerbeſis 
mentioned by Strabo w. LD 


 - Phyygia is commonly divided into the Greater, and Leſer 


Phrygia called alſo Troas. But this diviſion did not take place 
till Troas was ſubdued by the Phrygians ; and hence it is no 
more conſidered by ſome Roman writers as a part of Phrygia, 
than Bithynia, Cappadocia, or any other of the adjacent pro- 
vinces. In after-ages, that is, in the reign of Con/tantine the 
Great, the Greater Phrygia was divided into two diſtricts or 
governments, the one called Phrygia Pacatiana, from Pacatia- 
nus who under Conſtantine bore the great office of the Pre- 
feftus Prætoris of the eaſt; the other Phrygia Salutaris, from 


ſome miraculous cures ſuppoſed to have been performed there 


by the archangel Michael. 


329 


THis country, and indeed all Afia Minor, as lying in the Vr [oil and 
fifth and fixth northern climates, was in antient times greatly climate. 


celebrated for its fertility. It abounded in all forts of grain, 
| Being for the moſt part a plain country, covered with a deep 
rich ſoil, and plentifully watered by ſmall rivers. It was in 
ſome parts productive of bitumen and other combuſtible ſub- 
ſtances. It was well ſtocked with cattle, having large plains 
and paſture-grounds. The air was ant.cntly deemed moſt 
pure and wholeſome, though it is now in ſome parts thought 
extremely groſs, great part of the country lying uncultivated, 
a thing too common in ſuch regions as groan under the Mo- 
hammedan yoke. In ſhort, whatever deſirable things na- 
ture has frugally beſtowed here and there on other countries 
were found in this, while well manured, as in their origi- 
nal ſeminary. . „„ ; 
Tux cities of note in Phryg:a Major were, 1. Apamea or 
Apamia, a famous mart and the metropolis of all Phrygia, till 
the abovementioned diviſion of Con/fantine took place. It was 


ſeated at the confluence of the Mar/yas and Mæander. Pli- 
ny a places it at the foot of the hill Signia, ſurrounded by the 
rivers Marſyas, Obrima, and Orga, which empty tbhemfelves 


into the ander; wherein he ſeems to confound the ſitua- 


»SrIAB. I. xi, "Plin. I. v. c. 29. 


Vol. V. es + tion 
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5. 380. (32) Phaleg. J. ii. c. 11. (33) c. ii. v. 6. 
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tion of the antient Celæne with that of the new city called 
Apamea. Celæne indeed ſtood at the foot of the hill on which 
the Marſyas has its ſpring ; but Antiochus Sater, fon to An- 


tiochus Seleucus, who built Apamea of Syria, carried the inhabt- 
tants from thence to the new city which he built about ten miles 


from thence, where the Marſyas and Mæander begin to flow in 
one channel; this city he named Apamea from his mother A- 
pame, wife to Seleucus Nicanor o. As there are many other 
cities bearing the ſame name, this for diſtinction ſake is com- 
monly called Apamea Cibotos; but as to the original of this ap- 
pellation there is a great diſcrepancy among authors (I). 

Laodicea, now Eſtibiſſar, ſeated on the banks of the river 
Lycus, not far from Apamea. It was firſt called Dioſpolis, 
afterwards Rheas, and at laſt Diocæſarea and Laodicea. We 
are told by Stephanus, that Fupiter appearing to Antiochus 
the ſon of Stratonice in his ſleep, commanded him to build a 
city, which he did accordingly, calling it Dioſpolis from Ju- 
piter, and Laodicea from his wife Laodice. It was afterwards 


greatly increaſed by Hiero, by Zeno the Rhetorician, and his 


ſon Polemon ?, who, being honoured by Cæſar Auguſtus with 
the title of king, might perhaps out of complaiſance to that 
prince add his name to that of Jupiter, calling the city Dioce- 
ſarea, the city Jupiter and ſar. However, the name of 
Laodicea, which Strabo derives from the river Lycus i, prevailed. 


© STras. I. xii. Liv. lib. XxXviii, Marcianvs lib. vi. 


r STRAB. lib. xii. 1 Id. ibid. = 25 


(I) As the word Kroes fignifies A or Coffer, ſome have ſup- 
poſed, that it was ſo called, becauſe the ark reſted on the hill from 
which the river Mar/yas ſprings. But theſe writers confound the 
fituation of Cælæne with that of 4pamea; the former, which never 


| bore the name of Gbotos, was fituate at the foot of the f. il Signia, 
but Apamea Cibotos at ten miles diſtance. As thoſe who traded 


from /taly and Greece to Aa Minor uſed to convey their wares to 
this city, as a place of general reſort (30), Salmaſius thinks, it was 
called Cibotos from its being, as it were, the common treaſury of 
thoſe countries (31). It is worth obſerving, that there are no 
fewer than ſeven cities bearing the ſame name, wiz. Apamea of Bi- 
thynia, Apamea of Media, Apamea on the Tigris, Apamea on the Eu- 
phrates, one in Perſia, one in Syria, and one in Phrygia; and 


all firuate between two rivers, which made Bochart (32) conclude, 


that they were ſo called from the Hebrew verb ſignifying to ur- 
round, whereof the import is plainly expreſſed in Jenas (33) 
ID 'NDDR aphaphuni nin. 


(30) Lb. xvii. (31) Salmaſ. Pliniana Exercitation. c. xl. 


T his 
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This city was famous for its wool, which was univerſally pre- 
ferred on account of its ſoftneſs, as the ſame author witneſ- 
ſes , even to that of Miletus ſo much cried up by the antients, 

and beſides was of a very extraordinary blackneſs. With this 
the inhabitants carried on a very conſiderable trade, and were 
accounted the moſt wealthy people of all {fa Minor. Pto- 
lemy makes Laodicea and Dioceſarza two different cities, 
wherein he is certainly miſtaken. At Laodicea was one of 
the ſeven churches mentioned in the apocalypſe, but at pre- 
ſent not ſo much as the ruins of it are any where to be ſeen, 
that prophetical threat being fully accompliſhed ; I know thy 
works, that thou art neither cold nor hot — becauſe thou art 

| lukewarm — I will ſpue thee out of my mouth © (K). 

Hierapolts famous for its mineral waters, which, accord- 
ing to Strabo's account*, when expoſed to the air petrified in 
the ſpace of a year, and yet were endued with ſuch a virtue 
as to render the fields they watered exceeding fruitful, and 
prove a preſent remedy againſt innumerable diſtempers to ſuch 
as uſed them. Near this city was to be ſeen an opening on 
the edge of a hill of an extraordinary depth, always over- 
ſpread with a thick fog, and exhaling ſuch a peſtilent ſteam, 
that no living creature could come within the reach of it 
without being immediately ſtifled. Strabo and Pliny w except 
the Galli or eunuchs of Cybele; Ammianus and Dio Niceus 


all eunuchs (L). | Gordium 
ei,, , © ib. ail 

u STRAB. ubi ſupra. ViTruvaIvs, |. viii. c. 3. ULP1Anus 
lege prima, ſect. xii. w lib. in. Amman. lib. xxxvii. 


c. 6. Dio. Nicz. in vita Trajan. p. 252. ed. H. Steen. 
1592. „„ e 


(K) Ferrari in his dictionary tells us, that Laodicea is ſtill call- 
ed Laudicbia, and by the Turks Nove - Lefche, that it is one of the 
archbiſhopricks of Aa Minor, &c. But he is either miſtaken, or 
the town was not quite demoliſhed in his time; at preſent it lies 
in ruins, and is only the habitation of wild beaſts. Several tra- 
vellers, miſled by the fimilitude of names, have taken the village 
Laotick near a for Laodices. At Effeibiſſar, as it is now call- 
ed, there are ſtill to be ſeen four theatres of white marble, as in- 
tire as if they had been but lately built; near one of them is an in- 
ſcription in honour of the emperor Titus, which the reader will find 
in Spox's account of the ſever churches (34). 

(L) Strabo, an eye-witneſs (35) ſays, that in his time this P/u- 
tonium or opening was incloſed with baliſters taking up about half 


1. an acre of ground in compaſs, that the peſtilent ſteam kept within 


(30 Ses. Ib. Mm (35) bb. xiii 
r (34) Spon 5 5) 3 
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Gordium, the ſeat of Gordius king of Phrygia, and famous 
for the Gordian knot which we ſhall have occaſion to men- 
tion hereafter. This town was ſituated on the borders of 
Phrygia towards Cappadocia, and not between the two 
Phrygias, where Juſtin places it . Not long after the. death 
. of Gordius it was reduced to a poor beggarly village, as Stra- 
ho calls it, and continued in this deſpicable condition till the 
triumvirate of Auguſtus, when it was again made a city and 
called Juliopolis by one Cleo, a famous robber native of that 
lace (M). | L 
.M Ce now Chonos, on the ſouth ſide of the Mæander, to 
the people whereof St. Paul wrote that epiſtle which is part 
of our canon. | | | 4s, Aa 
Sipylus, the reſidence of king Tantalus, and therefore called 
alſo Tantalis. Some place this city in Mæonia, ſuppoſing Tan- 
talus to have reigned there. Tis obſervable, that four cities, 
viz. Sipylus, Archæopolis, Colpe, and Lebade, were ſucceſſive- 
ly built on the ſame ſpot and deſtroyed by earthquakes. 
Synnada, Synada, or Synnade, noted for its marble quarries. 
This city was by Conſtantine the Great declared the metro- 
polis of Phrygia Salutaris, after his diviſion of Phrygia into 
Pacatiana and Salutaris took place (N). Beſides theſe and 
7 Lil. x © 7. 


that incloſure, ſo that one might approach the baliſter without the 
leaſt danger; but whoever advanced one ſtep farther was imme 
diately ſtifled. What Srrabo affirms is vouched by Ammianus, Dio 
| Niceus, both eye - witneſſes, Auleius, and many others (36). The 
city of Hierapolis is now called Bamboakkale, and ſome footſteps of 
what it once was are to be ſeen in the many heaps of ruins and fine 
Pillars in the fields where it ſtood ; inſomuch, that Dr. Smith after 
viewing them could not help thinking this city to have been infe- 


rior to none. 


„ 


(36) Ui ſupra & Apuleius de Mundo, [37 Streb. lib. xi. 
| * | 741, — (39) ; 


: 


© Dio. Paus vs, lib. i. 


there was another of leſs note in P 


 xalie, Sc. tom. i. p. 244. (43) Epift. 105. (44) Metamorpb. 
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ſeveral other cities of leſs note mentioned by the antients, there 
were in later times ſome of no ſmall account, ſuch as Sa- 
gua, the habitation of Etrogul father of Ottoman the firſt king 
of the Turks, Chara-chiſar, by the Greeks called Melampyr- 
gus, or the Black-tower, Cillexuga, Einegiol, &c. taken by 
the ſaid Ottoman from the chriſtian princes at the firſt riſe of 
the Ottoman empire: En 8 
Tux rivers of this country which we ſhall take notice of, 


are the Mzander, now Madre and Mindre, a river ſo cele- 


brated by the antients, for its windings and- turnings, that all 


obliquities are from thence called Mæanders. It riſes on the 


hill Cælæne, the ſame as Aulocrene mentioned by Pliny*, at 


the foot of which ſtood antiently a famous city of the ſame 


name. Pliny * and Strabo d derive it from a lake on the top 


of the faid hill. It pafſes through Phrygia, divides Caria 


from Lydia, and after 600 windings<, by which it ſeems to 


flow back to its fountain-head, empties itſelf into the Archi- 
pelago between Priene and Miletus (O). | 


k * Lib. xaxviii. 2 ubi ſupra, b STRAB. lib. xi, 


7, blindly following him, place this city in gia Pacatiana 


(38) ; and yet Socrates in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ( 39), and Nicepho- 
(40). And here we may obſerve by the way, — in the fourth 


general council held at Chalcedon, Abercius ſubſcribes as biſhop of 
Hierapolis in Phrygia Salutaris (41), which ſome have looked upon 


as a miſtake crept into the acts of that council, not reflecting, that 
beſides the more known city of Hierapolis in Phrygia Pacatiana, 
hrygia Salutaris. They are both 
mentioned by Pliny 42), and the one faid to be under the juriſ- 


diction of Laodicee, the other under that of Pergamus. | 
(O) The Cayfter, now Minderſcare, bears ſuch a reſemblance to 
the Mærander, that many of our modern travellers, and among 
them the incomparable Pietro della valle, du Lair, and Monconis, 
have miſtaken the one for the other (42). The Turks call the 


Cayfter Coutchouk-mindre and Minderſcare, that is the little Mæan- 


der, or the black Mæander; and the Mæander itſelf Boujouc- Mind: e, 


the great Mæander, Some have obſerved, that it forms in its courſe 


the following Greet characters, E, C, c, u, e, ſome pretend that Dæ- 
g dalys form his labyrinth on this plan. Seneca (43) calls it poetarum 
amnium exercitatio. ladus ; but Ovid's deſcription of it (44) is, in 


le piece, and far preferable to any other. 


60 Conril...v... Colle, viii. (39) 46. vii. e. 3. (4c) Ni- 


cephor,: Calliſt. biftor. lib. xiv. c. 11. (41) Cancil. Chalced. AF. 
xvi 


(42) 46, v. c. 29, & 30. (42) Spon. YVoyag. 4 I- 


$6. viii, 
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with an incredible rapidity. Near 


its, and adds, that while it flows within the walls of Celene 


| 
| who flead him for his pride and 


_ a tree on which this 
„nnn. 2 TIP ir- 
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Tux river Marſyas, ſo named from Mar ſyas, a celebrated 
muſician, who, challenging Apollo, was by him overcome, 
and flead for his preſumption. Moſt of the antients tell us, 


that this river hath its ſpring near that of the Mæander; but | 


Maximus Tyrius*, who was upon the ſpot, derives them 
both from the ſame ſource, and ſo does Strabo e. It ruſhes 
down from a conſiderable height between rugged _ 
precipices with great noiſe, on which account it was called 
22 — It has not only the ſame ſpring 
with the Mæander, but flows in the ſame channel through 
the town of Celane, ſtanding at the foot of the river on which 
it riſes. In leaving the town the main ſtream divides itſelf 
into two branches, and forms theſe two rivers, the one the 


moſt winding river in the world, the other without ſo much 


as one turning during its whole courſe, and therefore flowing 
„ that is after a 


courſe of ten miles only, the Marſyas is again 
in the banks of the Meander which it left at Celene 3 ſo that 
in reality theſe two rivers are but two branches of the ſame 
original ſtream. Q. Curtius gives us a noble deſcription of 


it is named Marſyas, which name, on its leaving that city, 
it changes for that of Lycus; but, with this cutie” $ leave, 
Marſyas and Lycus are quite different rivers; the Lycus 
ſprings from mount Olympus and diſcharges itſelf into the Me- 


ander not far from Laodicea, which was therefore called Lao- 


dicea on the Lycus ; this is a quite different courſe from — 


of the — which we have * deſcribed > (P). 


garius, 


d g men e lib xii. t lib. vii. 5 ib. i. 
h Vid. SALMAS. Plinian. Exercitat. cap. viii. p. 582. 


P) The poets feign, that Mar ſyas * 

was fo be- 
moaned by the nymphs and ſatyrs, that from their tears ſprung a 
river called after him Mar/ja:. This Mar s is ſaid to have been 
the ſon of Olympus, and one of the 


Pn (45) gravely —_ 


PPY © z ; 
ed his days. Others ſay, with the fame appearance of truth, th 


(a5) Lb. A: (46) Sermon, 38. 
3 | . 


received with- 


men of his 


„22e 2 
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Sangarins, Sangaris, or Sa is numbered by Pliny 
among the rivers of note; it ſprings from the hill Dindymus, 
waſhes Phrygia and Bithynia, and empties itſelf into the 
Black-ſea. Phryx, which divides Phrygia from Caria, and 
diſembogues itſelf into the Hermus, now Sarabat. Hermus, 
much celebrated by the poets for its gold ſands, takes its riſe 
near Dorylaum, and falls into the Archipelago near * 
Myfias, Orgos, Obrima, &c. 


. E C T. II. 


Of the antiquity, government, religion, cuſtoms, arts, | 
learning, &c. of the antient Phrygians. Kh 


H E Phrygians deemed themſelves the moſt ancient peo- Their an- 
| ple of the world, which opinion ſeems to have pre- ##qu/y. 
vailed even among the Egyptians, at leaſt in the time 
of Pſammitichus, whe in point of antiqui looked upon all 
other nations with an eye of contempt. For we are told *, 
that after the experiment, which we have mentioned elſe- 
where i, thoſe great boaſters of antiquity acknowledged the 
Phrygians to be more antient, challenging only the ſecond 
rank to themſelves. And hence it is, that Apuleius a diſtin- 
them with the epithet of fir/f-born. 
As to their origin, ſome ſuppoſe them deſcended "EA Origin 
Togarmah, one of the ſons of Gomer; and of this opinion 
are e Foſepbus and St. Ferom®, who adds, that they were known 
to the Hebrews under the name of Tigrammanes. Herodotus o, 


TILE * Dropos. Ste. I. i. p. 9. See Vol. I. p. 335, 
note (V). n de Aſino aur, I. xi Jos TE. Ant. I. i. c. 7. 
1 in quæſt. Hebraicis. o lib. vii.. 


en and Marſas tad. hs; inhabitants 
of Celene ; and adds, that the victims and offerings, though 
thrown into the common fiream, never failed being carried by 
the waters, at their into the channel of that river for 
which the pious votaries deſigned them. The river Lycus, 
which 1 — <p Spon, miſtakes for the Mar- 
as (47), runs a few miles under ground, but ap again before 
it loſes itſelf in the Meander, which Ovid ſeems wo have been ig- 
norant of when he faid (48), 1 
Sic, ubi terreno Lycus eft epotus biatu, 


_ Exiftit procul hinc, 4 renaſcitur ebe. 4 
(47) Yojage d Hake. Sc. tom, i, lib, ii. $ 48) Metamorpb. lib. xv. q 


Strabo 


The Eigen of the Phrpgins- Boon 1, 


Strabo r, Pliny a, and Euftathius r, led by the fimilitude of 


names, a deceitful guide, derive them from the Hrigians a 
of Macedonia, who, paſſing into Aa Minor, were, 
with a ſmall alteration, called Phrygians, and the country 
which they ſettled in named Phryg 
to allow, that as the Phrygians and Brigians bore antiently 
the ſame name, fo they were originally one and the ſame peo- 
ple; but how it can be deduced from thence, that the Brigians 


paſſed out of Europe into Aſia rather than the Phrygians out 


of Afia into Europe, is what we do not comprehend. All 


that can be concluded from this ſimilitude, or, if you pleaſe, 
identity, of names is, that they were both derived from the 


ſame origin ; but in order to prove, that the Phryg:ans were 
a colony of the Brigians, rather than the Brigians a colony 
from Phrygia, recourſe muſt be had to ſome other argument, 
All we can fay is; that if the Phrygians, had been deſcended 
from the Macedonians, it is not likely, they would have pi- 
qued themſelves ſo much on their antiquity ; at leaſt other 
nations, namely the Egyptians, would not ſo readily have 


yielded to them the priority. Bochart © is of opinion, that 
the Phrygians were the offspring of Gomer, the eldeſt ſon of 
FJapbet, the word Phrygia being, as we have obſerved elſe- 


where, the Greek tranſlation of his name. Toſephus makes 
Gomer the father of the Galatians, but he by the Galatians 


- muſt neceſſarily mean the Phrygians, inhabiting that part of 


Phrygia which the Galatians had made themſelves maſters of; 
the deſcendants of Gomer being placed by Ezek:el© northward 
of Judes near Togarmah, (which Bochart * takes to be Cappa- 


docia) long before the Gauls paſſed over into Afia. Moſt of 
the modern writers will have the Cimmerii to be the offspring 
of Gomer, underſtanding their country by the country of G- 


mer mentioned in the ſcripture. But as the Cimmerians lay be- 
yond the Euxine ſea, at a vaſt diſtance from Judea, we can 
hardly think, that the Fews had any knowledge of a nation 
ſo remote from them. The Chaldee paraphrafts place Gamer 
in Afric, wherein they muſt certainly be miſtaken, ſince it is 


plain from Ezekiel u, that his country lay northward of Juden. 


We are therefore willing to let Gomer enjoy the fine country 


which Bochart is pleaſed to give him, and allow him the ho- 
nour of being the progenitor of the Phrygians, ſince we 


have no body elſe to beſtow it on. 


r lib. vii. x. xii, 4 lib. v. c 37. Eusrar k. in Howen. 
& Dion vs. © PRALTO. lib. iii. cap. 8. Ezek. xxxviii. 6. 
Pur c. lib. iii. v ubi ſupra. | | 


TRE 


ia. We are not unwilling 


, » ra. c .c. _ 
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THz ancient Phrygians are deſcribed as a ſuperſtitious, Their cha- 

voluptuous, and effeminate race, without any prudence or rader. 
forecaſt, and of ſuch a ſervile temper, that nothing but ſtripes 
and ill- uſage could make them comply with their duty, which 
gave riſe to ſeveral trite and well-known proverbs (Q ). 

bin; are ſaid to have been the firſt inventers of divination by 
the ſinging, c and feeding of birds. Their muſic, com- 
monly called the Phrygian mood, is alledged by ſome as an ar- 

gument of their effeminacy. _ | 

CoNCERNING their government thus much may be faid, ir ge- 

that it was monarchical, and that all Phrygia was, during the vernmenf. 
reigns of ſome kings, ſubject to one prince. Ninnacus, Midas, 
Manis, Gordius, and his deſcendants, were certainly lords of 
all Phrygia. But ſome time before the Trojan war we find 

this country divided into ſeveral petty kingdoms, and read of 

divers princes reigning at the ſame time. Apollodorus w menti- 

ons a king of Phrygia contemporary with [lus king of Troy. 
Cedrenus * and others ſpeak of one Teuthrans king of a ſmall 
country in Phrygia, whoſe territories were ravaged by Ajax, 
himſelf flain in a fingle combat, his royal ſeat laid in aſhes, 
and his daughter, by name Tecmeſſa, carried away captive by 
the conqueror. Homer makes mention of Phorcys and A/- 

eanius, both princes and leaders of the Phrygian auxiliaries 

that came to the relief of Troy. Tantalus was king of Sipy- 
tus only and its diftria, a prince no leſs famous for his great 

wealth, than infamous for his covetouſneſs and other deteſ- 

table vices. Whether Phrygia was ever ſubdued by Ninus, 

as Diodorus Siculus informs us, or by the Amazons, as we 

read in Suidas , is much queſtioned by the learned. Moſt 
authors, that ſpeak of Gordius, tell us, that the Phrygians, 
having fent to conſult an oracle, in order to know how they 
might put an end to the inteſtine broils which rent their coun- 
try into many factions and parties, received for anſwer, that 
the moſt effectual means to deliver themſclves and their country 
from the calamities they groaned under, was to commit the 
government to a king, which they did accordingly, placing 


w lib, iii. * CzprENvs, p. 104. Sor noc L. in Ajace. CAL A- 
BER. lib. iii. 7 Hou. Iliad. B. 2 Sul p. vit. Of pads | 
( Phryges ſero ſapient, Phryx werberatus melior, Phryx non mi- 
nu quam ſpyntbarus, &c. which proverbs intimate their terviie tem- 

per, and ſhew, that they were more fit to bewail misfortunes in an 
unmanly manner, than to prevent them by proper meaſures. Their 
muſic too was ſuited to their effeminate temper. The Doric mood 
was à kind of grave and ſolid muſic; the Lydian a doleful and la- 
mentable harmony; but the Phrygian chiefly calculated to effemi- 
nate and enervate the mind. But this is contradicted by others. 
| Vor. V. { U * | | Gore 
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trade, 


laws. 
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Gordius on the throne. When ce we may conclude, that, 
ſome time before his acceſſion to the crown, an ariſtocratical 


or democratical from of government had been introduced. + 


As to their trade, ail we can ſay is, that Apamea was the chief 
emporium of all Aſia Minor. Thither reſorted merchants 
and traders from all parts of Greece, Italy, and the neighbour- 
ing iſlands. Beſides, we know from Syncellus, that the 
Phrygians were for ſome time maſters of the ſea (he ſays 25 
years); and none but trading nations ever prevailed on that 
element. The country was ſtocked with many choice and uſe- 
ful commoditics, and well able to afford conſiderable exports. 
They had a ſafe coaſt, convenient harbours, and whatever 
may incline us to think that they carried on a conſiderable 
trade. But as moſt of the Phrygian records are loſt, we will 
not dwe!l on conjectures ſo hard to be aſcertained. 

We have no ſet form of their laws; and as to their waning. 
ſince we are told that for ſome time they enjoyed the ſove- 


reignity of the ſea, we may, at leaſt, allow them a competent 


ſkill in geography, geometry, and aſtronomy, and add to 


theſe, from what we have faid above, a more than ordinary 
knowledge of muſic. 


Their lan- SOME have been of opinion, that the Phrygian language 


| wage. 


| bore a great reſemblance to the Greet; but the contrary is 


- manifeſt from the few Phryg:an words which have been tranſ- 


mitted to us, and carefully collected by Bachart * and Rudbe- 


chius d. To theſe we may add the authority of Straboc, who, 


after attempting to derive the name of a Phrygian city from 
the Greet, concludes, that it is a difficult matter to diſcover 
any ſimilitude between the barbarous words of the Phrygian 


language and the Greek. The Phrygian tongue after the ex- 
periment made by Pſammitichus king of Egypt, as we have 


mentioned elſewhere ©, was looked upon by the Egyptians as 


the moſt antient language of the world. But other nations, 


namely the Scy:5ians, refuſed to ſubmit to their opinion, as 
founded on an argument of no real weight. As the two chil- 
dren, ſay they, kad never heard the voice of any human "me: 


ture, the word Bec, or Belas, the firſt they uttered, 
only an imitation of the goats that had ſuckled them, nd | 
N to be a Pbryg ian word ſignifying bread (R). A late 


2 83 Queſt. num Eneas unquam fuerit in Italia. b Rup- 
BEC, in Atlant. tom. i cap. 36. <STRas. lib. xii, 4 Univerſal 


: . Vol. I. p. 335 (V.. 


R) Goropius — my of the ſame argument to prove, 
thar the Hig5-Dutch is the original or mother- tongue of the world, 


deen che word * in that * lignikes a baker. 
| wr iter | 


0 %Y , . 
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writer , after obſerving that Homer in ſeveral paſſages diſtin- 

guiſhes the language of the gods from that of men, endeavours 

to ſhew, that the poet by the language of the gods meant the 

Greek, and by that of men the Phrygian + % 

As to the religion of the antient Phrygians, we have al- agg re- 

ready obſerved, that they were greatly addicted to ſuperſtiti- ligion. 
on. They had many idols, but the goddeſs Cybele ſeems to 

have been their principal deity. She was called ble, Bere- 

cynthia, Dindymene, from Cybelus, Berecyntbus, Dindyme- 

nus, all hills of Phrygia, and Idza from mount [aa in 

Troas, becauſe on theſe hills ſhe was worſhipped in a particu- 

lar manner (T). She was alſo named Cubele, becauſe her 


prieſts 
e LAKEMACHE RUS obſer. Philol. 


(S) Gothofradus Kale in order to prove this chooſes the 
two following verſes (49) 3 

ura Nag Ha colo tia roraps ee, 

05 Zavdov xc 050) „ aud; peg de xa. oy, 
where Homer tells us, that the river hers mentioned is by the gods 
named Xenthus and by men Scamander. He ſhews, that as Xanthos 
is a Greek word fignifying ye/low, the above mentioned river had 
very probably its name from the Greeks, who gave the ſame name, 
as Strabo (50) witneſſes, to another river in Lyc:a on account of its 
yellow ſands. From hence he infers, that Homer, by the language 
of the gods, can mean no other than the Greek. As to the word 

Scamander, ne thinks, that this name was communicated to the ri- 
ver from one Scamandrius ſon of Hector and king of the Phrygiazy, 

Whole territories were watered by this river, it being a common 
cuſtom among the antients to call the rivers after the names of the 
princes through whoſe countries they had their courſe. Now as 
Scamandrius, ſays he, was a Phrygian, his name was undoubtedly 
taken from that language; from whence he concludes, that the 
name of the river Scamander i is originally Phrygian, and that Her 
by the language of men means the Phi. This author con- 
cludes the ſame of all other paſſages in Homer, where ſuch a di- 
ſtinction is made; the more, becauſe two other words attributed by 
Homer to men, viz. Bateia and Lumina are without doubt Phy- 
gian; the one being the name of a hill in Phrygia, and che other 
of a bird moſtly frequenting mount Ila in Tros, 

(T) Philoflephanus is of opinion, that the hill D: *ndymene was ſo 
catiad becauſe it had diJvpe; pas two tops; but Strabo iays in 
expreſs terms that it has but one. Bachart (51) thinks, that a 

| cymbal was in the Phrygiar language called Dae, as it is in the 
Syrian Linzum ; and from thence he der:ves- the name of the hill 


(49) Hiad. 20. wer. 73. (50) /ib. xiv 2 665). 47 
Bochart. de. Jef CUtrum ZE neas fue it unquam in Italia? 
Fu 2 Deen: 3 
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prieſts, when ſeized with their frantic fits, uſed to throw 
themſelves on their heads, that name being derived from a 


Phenician verb of that import. Arnobius © gives us the fol- 
lowing account of Cybele from the mythology of the Gen- 


tiles. There was a vaſt rock on the borders of Pöhrygia, 
called in the language of that country Agdus, from whence 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, by the direction of Themis, took the 


ſtones, which they had made uſe of to repair mankind after 
the deluge. From one of theſe ſprung Cybele the great no- 


ther of the gods. The ſame rock conceived by Jupiter and 
brought forth Acdeſtis, who is faid to have been an herma- 


phrodite, of invincible ſtrength, of a moſt cruel and intrac- 
table temper, and, above all, a moſt outrageous enemy of 
the gods, who were in no ſmall fear of him, till Bacchus by 
a cunning contrivance found means to deprive him of his man- 
hood, and thereby rendered him ſomewhat more tractable. 


From the blood he ſhed on this occaſion ſprung up a pomegra- 


nate-tree loaded with fruit in full perfection and maturity, 


| which Nana daughter to king Sangariug being wonderfully 
taken with, gathered one, and, as it was of a moſt beauti- 


ful appearance, put it in her boſom. This coft her dear, 


for ſoon after proving with child, notwithſtanding all her 
proteſtations of innocence, ſhe was by her father ſhut up 
and condemaed to ſtarve. But being maintained alive with 
fruit conveyed to her by Cybele, ſhe was in due time deliver- 
ed of a ſon, who being expoſed by his grandfather's order, 
was privately taken up by one Phorbus, and nurſed with goats 


milk; whence he was called Attis, the word Attagos in the 


Phrygian dialect ſignifying a goat. As he grew up he proved 


a molt beautiful youth, and was on that ſcore greatly favour- 


od both by Cybele and Acdęſtis; nay Midas king of Phrygia, 
then reſiding at Peſſinus, was ſo taken with him, that he de- 


ſigned to beſtow on him his only daughter, by name Ja. 
The day appointed for the nuptials being come, Midas, to 


prevent any diſturbance that other ſuitors might create, cauſ- 


ed the gates of the city to be ſhut and well guarded. But no 


gates or guards could keep out the great mother of the gods, 
who, being ſtung with jealouſy, preſented herſelf at the gate 


'E Axxon ius contra Gentes, lib. viii. 


* z the more becauſe the invention of cymbals is generally 


aſcribed to the Phrygiant, and in particular to this goddeſs (52), 


whoſe feſtival was on that account ſolemnized on mount Dindyme 
with great noiſe of cymbals, drums, trumpets, and other inſtru- 
ments. NE 


(52) Dioder. Sicul. lib. iii. 


of 
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of the royal, palace, with the walls of the city and all their 
turrets on her head ; whence ſhe was ever afterwards pictu- 


red with a crown of towers on her head. At the ſame time 
came Acdgſtis, who, inſpiring with an enthuſiaſtic frenſy 
all who aſſiſted at the fatal nuptials, changed the genial ban- 
quet into 2 ſcene of horror and confuſion. I he unhappy 
bridegroom in the height of his fury emaſculating himſelf un- 
der a pine-tree, ſoon after died of the wound; the bride lay- 

ing violent hands on herſelf accompanied ber ſpouſe to the 


ſhades. Acdeftis and Cybele drenched in tears long bewailed 


the untimely and cruel death of their beloved Attis, and Ju- 
piter having, at their joint entreaties, exempted his body 
from corruption, a magnificent temple was erected to his 
memory in Peſſinus, ceremonies inſtituted, prieſts appointed, 
Sc. Thus far Arnobzus. 

Euſebius \ gives us a very different account of Cybele and 
Attis or At, copied, as he informs us, from the antient 
 Phrygian mythologiſts. According to theſe, the firſt king of 

Phrygia, by: name Meon, was father to Cybele, who being 
ſmitten with the charms of Attis, proved with child by him; 
whereupen Meon cauſed Attis to be put to death, at which 
Cybele being unſpeakably grieved wandered long up and down 
 Phrygia, ſeeking in the mountains and woods ſome allay to 


her grief. Her ſorrow being in length of time ſomewhat ai- 


ſwaged, ſhe admitted into an intimacy with her, and 
with him wandered to the Hyperboreans. By his order the bo- 


dy of Attis was interred, and Cybele after her death ranked 
among the gods. From theſe two accounts of Cybele, which 


come ne both from very good hands, we may conclude, that 


the Phrygians had dilferent genealogies for, and traditions of 
this cheir chief diety ( U). 


| Tus 
+ th Prepar. Evangelic. l il. iv. 


(U) The Remas writers differ widely from thoſe we have quo- 
ted, and frequently among themſelves. Cybele according to them 
was the daughter of heaven and earth, wife of Saturn, and the 
fame with Ops, Rhee, Yefa, and the Bona dea. She was expoſed 
immediately after her birth on mount Cybe/us, nurſed there firſt by 
wild "14 5g and after by the wife of a ſhepherd who found her by 


chance, c. The Romans having learnt from the books of the 


_ Sybils, that they would never be able to drive the Carthaginians 
out of Tah, till the [dean mother was brought to Rome, ſent there- 
upon embaſſadors to king Attalus, who delivered to them a ſtone, 

which the inhabitants of Peſß nus called the great mather of the 


gods. 
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Tuts goddeſs was pictured fitting in a chariot drawn by 
four lions, crowned with towers, holding a key in her hand, 
and attired with a garment ſeeded with flowers of different 
colours. The mythologiſts by Cybele mean the earth, taking 


her crown of towers to be an emblem of the towns and cities 
built thereon ; the key ſhe holds in her hand intimates, that 


the earth, which, during the winter, is in a certain manner 
locked up, begins to open in the ſpring, and the feeds to 
ſhoot up; her garment variegated with flowers of divers co- 


lours is a ſymbol of the earth beautifully enamelled with all 


kinds of flowers; the lions that draw her chariot denote her 
empire over all forts of animals, which ſhe both produces and 
nouriſhes; finally Saturn, that is Time, is feigned to be her 


Huſband, to ſignify, that the earth produces nothing but in 


time. Euſebius and others! are of opinion, that Cybele was 
2 woman famous for remedies againſt fuch diſtempers as young 


children are ſubject to, and that on this ſkit or knowledge 


are grounded all the ſtories that are. related of her. 

FCpbele had her peculiar prieſts, ceremonies, and ſacrifices. 
Her prieſts were called in the Phrygian language Cubeboi, for 
the reaſon we have alledged above. the Greeks and Latins 


named them Curetes, Corybantes, which is the Greek tranſla- 
tion of the word Cubeboi, and Galli, from the river Gallus 


flowing through Peſſinus, where this goddeſs had a magnifi- 


cent temple. They were alſo ſtiled Idæi Dactyli; but it is 
no eaſy matter to account for this appellation. Sophocles quo- 
ted by Strabo informs us, that they were called Idæi becauſe 

they inhabited mount Ida, and Dactyli from the Greek word 
 Da#ylus, ſignifying a finger, they being at firſt ten, which 


is the number of a man's fingers. Strabo indeed numbers 


five brothers , viz. Hercules, Paon, Epimides, Jaſias, and 
i Diopor. Sicur. |. iii. Eusr B. de Prepar. Evang. x 


STRAB. lib. x. p. 473. ubi ſupra, 


gods. This happened in the year of Rome 5 50 (53). Tis to be 
obſerved, that the Romans made Cybele to be the ſame with - Veſfa, 
but acknowledged two goddeſſes bearing the ſame appellation, 
which their poets frequently confound ; Cybele was that Veſta they 


called the earth and wife to Saturn, ſhe was called Veſta becauſe 
Stat wi terra ſua, as Ovid ſays, vi fande Veſta vocatur. The o- 


ther was daughter to Saturn, and the goddeſs of fire, or rather 


fire itſelf, according to that verſe of the ſame poet, Nec tu aliud 


Veld quam vi vam intellige flammam. 


(53) Liv. Decad. iti. 1. g. 


Teas, | 


8 1 Fine * 
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Idas, adding, that they had as many ſiſters. But in other 

writers we find three only mentioned, and quite different 
from thoſe Strabo ſpeaks of, viz. Kelmis, Damnameneus, and 
Atmen. Apollonius w acknowledges but two, Fitia and Cyl- 
lenus. Some derive the name of Corybantes from the word 


Cherub, ſignifying in the Phoenician. language valiant, and 


add, chat they were the guards of the firſt kings of Phry- 
gia" phe 


Tus 


„ APOLLON. in Argonaut. 1 Fr. Not, in Scholiaft Lociani, 
tom, ii. P1T1scus. Lexicon Antiquitat. NaTaL1s Cows. I. iz. 
Myth. c. vu. 


(W) Diodorus tells us (54), that Cybele was daughter to 


Meon king of Phrygia, that ſhe married Jafins a Samothracian the 
brother of Darda, and had by him a ſon called Corybas ; that 
after the death of or huſband ſhe went with Dardanus and Corybas 


into Phrygia, and introduced into that country the — of 


the mother of the gods, calling the goddeſs after her own name 


Cybele, and her prieſts Corybantes from her ſon Corybas. Thus Dio- 


dorus ; but Dionyſus (55) informs us, that Dardanus inſtituted the 


| — myſteries, jo his wife Chry/es learnt them in Arcadia, 
and that Idæus the ſon of Dardanns inſtituted. afterwards the my- 


ſteries of the mother of the gods in Phrygia. Herodotus brings the 


Curetes out of Pbænicia with Cadmus ; and Sir Lſaac Newton ( 50) 


thinks, that having followed Cadmus out of Phenicia, ſome of 


them ſettled in Phrygia where they were called Corybantes, ſome 


in Crete where they were named 14ei Dacthyli, others in Rhodes 
Where they were tiled Te/chines ; others in Samothrace where they 

were known under the name of Cabiri; ſome in Fubæa where, as 
they were well ſkilled in arts and ſciences, they wrought in copper 
(iron not being yet invented) in a city thence called Galen; ſome 
in Lemnos where they aſſiſted Vulcan; ſome in Imbras ; and n ve 
ry conſiderable — of them in tolia, which was thence call - 


ed the country of the Curetes, till Ætolus the fon of Endymion, 


poſſeſſing himſelf of it, called it Ætolia. Theſe Curetes making 
themſelves armour uſed to dance in it at the ſacrifices, with great 
noiſe of pipes, and drums, and ſwords, which they ſtruck upon 
one another's armour, keeping time and forming ſome kind of har. 
mony. And this is reckoned the origin of muſic in Greece both 


by Solinus and Ifidorus (57). Clemens | Alexandrinus (58) aſcribes 


to the Curetes the invention of muſical rhymes, and of the letters 


(54) Diodor. p. 223. (55) Diary J. i. p. 38. 43. (56) 


The chronology of antient kingdoms, Sc. c. ti. p. 146. - £83) 
Solin, Polyhiſt. e. xi. ow" orig. J. Xi. c. 6. ($58) Clem. 
Strom, L i. 


— 
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Tux ceremonies performed by theſe prieſts in honour of 
this goddeſs were, 1ſt, At ſtated times they uſed to carry her 
ſtatue about the ſtreets dancing. and ſkipping round it, and 
after having with violent geſticulations worked themſelves 


up to the height of frenſy, they began to cut and flaſh their 


bodies with knives and lancets, appearing ſeized with a divine 


_ temple of the | 
up after the ſame manner the dead body of Attis and carrying 


J. v. c. 4. (61) Boch. in Canaan, J. i. c. 15. (62) Lucian. 


fury. This ceremony was performed in commemoration of 
the grief wherewith Cybele was tranſported at the death of 
her beloved Attis: 2dly, A pine-tree was yearly wrapt up in 
wool, and with great ſolemnity carried by the prieſts into the 
leſs, in commemoration of her wrapping 


it to her cave; on theſe occaſions the prieſts were crowned 


with violets, which were ſuppoſed to have ſpruns from the 


blood of Attis, when he had laid violent hands tr of 


they 


their ſkill and knowledge in religious matters and myſtical practices, 
than for their arts and ſciences (60). In Phrygia they attended 
the myſteries of Cybele ; in Crete and the Terra Curetum thoſe of 


 Tupiter, who had been brought up under their care and tuition in 
a Cave of mount Ida, where they danced about him in their ar- 


mour, with great noiſe to drown the cries of the infant, and con 


ceal him from his father Saturn who ſought his deſtruction. Bachar: 
65 brings them from Paleſtine, and thinks, they had the name of 


 Curetes from a people among the Philiftines called Crethim or Cere- 
thites. We muſt not forget, that Cybele or the Great Mother was 


ſometimes repreſented with a key, and ſometimes with a drum in 
her hand; which has made ſome think that ſhe was the fame with 
the Syrian goddeſs 4/tarte, whoſe chariot was alſo drawn by lions. 
Lucian tells us 62), that ſhe was the Cretan Rhee, that is, accord- 


| ing to ome, Europa the ſiſter of Cadmus ; and thus the Pharnicians 


introduced, as Sir 1/aac Newton obſerves, among the Greeks 


and Phrygians the practice of deifying their dead; ſor we meet 
with no inſtance of any ſuch practice before the departure of Cad- 


mas and Europa from Siden. 
(59) «bi fupra. (60) Strab. I. x. p 472, 473. Diodor- 


de Saltatione. were 


* = 
ö , 
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were all eunuchs; this the great goddeſs required of them in 
memory of Attis; the waters of the river Gallus, when 


plentifully drunk, were believed to inſpire them with ſuch a 


frantic enthuſiaſm, as to perform the operation on themſelves 
without the leaſt reluctancy. were not allowed to drink 


wine, becauſe Attis, overcome with that liquor, diſcloſed his 


amours with Acdeftis, which he had ever before concealed 
with the utmoſt care. They abſtained from bread, in com- 
memoration of the long faſt which Cybele kept aſter the death 
of the ſame Attis, They held oaths to be unlawful on all oc- 


hey looked upon 
hich we have 


1 poſſeſſion of an eſ- 
„ a bequeathed him, Mamercus Æmilius Le- 
enge conſul, being appealed to, reverſed the 
rctor, adding hereunto, that an eunuch, as 


es of that ure. This judgment Valerius Maximus extols 
as a decrce worthy of Mamercus, worthy of one that was at 


the head of the ſenate, ſince it put a ſtop to the appearing of 


Eunuchs in the courts of judicature, and defiling the tribu- 
nals with their 7 

mee OI RI 
: Wbt Cds. o was the peculiar deity of Phrygia, 
the Phrygians had divers other idols; namely Bacchus whom 
they ſtiled Sabazios, and his prieſts and temples Saboi, whence 
Bochart derives the Hebrew word Sabbath, as that of Levite 
from Lyfius and Euius 1. Apolladorus acquaints us, * that 
while Bacchus was travelling through Phrygia, he was puri- 
fied by Cybele, inſtructed in her : myſteries, and preſented by 
her with a ſtole, which was the firſt he ever uſed (X). A- 


Ld 


© Arwos. lib. v. Hizzony. Epiſt. ad Lztam. f Var. 


| Max. I. vii. c. 7. NaTaLts Comms. I. ix. Myth. Pir iscus. Lex- 


icon. Antiquit. c. © Vide Bock. ubi ſupra, | r ApoL- 
LoDOR. lib. Jii. 8 


5 (X) Srephanus (63) writes, that when Bacchus was born, Jupiter 


committed the care of him to one of Cybele's female attendants, 


(53) Voce Mz. 


being neitberg an nor woman, could not enjoy any priviledg- 


preſence, under pretence of ſuing 
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dagyus, whom Bechart* takes to be F 
of Venus and Mercury, there being, a 
eat ſimilitude of found between Adagyus and Androgynus. 
me ratik alſo the Cabiri or Cabires among the Phrygian dei- 
ties, and add, that they were ſo called from Cabirus a hill in 
Pbrygia, or, as Steſimbrotus terms it, in Berecynthia*. But 
others, with more appearance of truth, derive their name 
from the Hebrew word Cabir, ſignify ing great or u. 
Some confine the number of the Cabiri to two, * 
and Bacchus; but Mana ſeas enumerates four, Ceres, 
pine, Pluto and Mercury , whom he diſguiſes under the 1 
pellations of nrg Axiokerſa, Aziokerſos, and Kaſmiles 3 
to theſe Dionyſiodorus adds a fifth whom he ftiles Caſmilus, 
called by others Camillus, and the ſame with Mercury; but 
he is univerſally looked upon as. one of an inferior rank, and 
ways on the level with the Cabiri, termed „ 7 4 
powerful w. But theſe we ſhall have oceaſe vention 
| when we come to ſpeak: of the Samothracian dei 
WI“ likewiſe read of ſome dances and ſongy "Wed ! 
Phrygians i in ſolemnizing the feſtivals of their ns Ms 
times on other occaſions, which they called ee from 
 Lityerſes ſon of Midas king of Phrygia. Heſychius menti- 
ons certain Phrygian dances called by him Briciſmata, with- 
out doubt from the word- Briges the antient name of the 
 Phrygians *. Some ſpeak of a dance called. Sicannis, in- 


vented, ſay they, by a Þ an nymph, and uſed by the 


45 Phrygians in honour of $8] tius, "whom they add to the 


number of the other Phrygian gods . But * is now time ; 
to proceed to the hiſtory of the Phrygian kings E 


Bock. ubi ſupra. Boch Ax. ubi ſupra. u BocuAan. 


ubi ſupra. * Bocuas, abi ſupra. © Bos * 1 Bo- 
CHAR. ubi ſupra, 18 * 


by name Ila, who being aſked hols child he nured, 
_ anſwered, that it was the 2222 Jr, 2 whence Bacchus in the 


| 2200000 chat is, the Mars of 


"= 
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SECT. IV. 
The reigns of the kings of Px vor. 


HE ſucteſlons and reigns of the kings of Phrygia | 
are overcaſt with ſuch an impenetrable miſt, and in- | 
| - terrupted with ſo many chaſms, that it is no eaſy 
matter to give any tolerable account of them. However, we 
ſhall here produce what occurs in hiftory relating thereto, and 
appears moſt worthy of credit. 
Tas firſt king of Phrygia we find mentioned in hiſtory is 

Nannacus, Annacus, or Cannacas, for he bore all theſe ap- Nannacus 
pellations. Swidas * ſays, that he reigned before the flood of 
Deucalion, and that from thence things exceeding antient 
were proverbially faid, to be from the time Nannacus. He 
ved to a very great age, for it is recorded of him, that 4 
When he was above three hundred years old he ſent to enquire PE s 
of all ſuch oracles as were in any repute how long he ſhould "2 
live. The otacles unanimouſly anſwered, that at his death 
all things were to periſh z whereupon repairing with his ſub- 5 
jects to the temples of the gods, he ſtrove there with many. k 
ſighs and tears to. appeaſe their wrath, and avert the impend- 
ing calamities ; 27 thence to weep like Nannacus, became a 
trite any extraordinary grief or ſorrow *. 

Not long after Noor died, and the flood of Deucalion en- 
_ ſued, which was attended with the deſtruction of mankind. 
Midas next, of whom all we can fay is, that he Midas. 

reſided at Peſſinus, and deſigned to diſpoſe of his daughter, by 

name Ja, in marriage to Attis or Atys, as we have already b 
mentioned. This perhaps is the Mia das who built, as Dio- —— 
dorus Siculus informs us ?, a magnificent temple at Peſſinus, 
and appointed yearly ſacrifices to be performed there in ho- 

nour of the great mother of the gods. Hygints ſeems to make 

him the ſon of Cybele * 
Tux next a of is Manis, a prince, as Plutareh Manis. 
2 informs us, of ch proweſs and virtue, that the word Ma- 
nic, derived from his name, became ſynonymous with Great, 
whence Manic atchievements, were among * Phrygtans the 
ſame as great, glorious, heroic atchieventents b. 


2 Verbo Anares Sold. ubi ſupra. Exazu, Chilial. 
7 Diopor, Scrvur. I. iii. c. 5. * Hye. fab. 191. & 27.. 
* PLuTarca. ** & Ofrid. b ExAsM. Adag. Chiliad. i. 
Cent. iii. Iæxvii. | pan 
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ſion, were all unanimous in adviſing them to commit the 


The Hiſtory of the Phrygians. Boox 1. 
AFTER theſe reigned Gordius, who was raiſed from the 
plough to the throne. His riſe is related thus ©: While he 
was one day ploughing, an eagle ſettled on the yoke, and con- 
tinued there all day. Gordius, terrified at this prodigy, went 
to conſult the ſoothſayers of Telmiſſus, a city in Lydia, about 


this ſo extraordinary an event; for the art of divining was, 


in a manner, hereditary to all the Telmiſſians. At his entering 
the city he met with a moſt beautiful young woman, who, 
upon his enquiring aſter the ſoothſayers, and acquainting her 
with the motives of his journey, informed him, as ſhe was 
herſelf ſkilled in the art, that nothing leſs than a kingd 

was preſaged by that omen; and therewithal offered herſelf 
ready to ſhare with him, in wedlock, the hopes with which 
ſhe had inſpired him. This offer ſeemed to him the greateſt 


| happineſs that could attend a crown, he therefore readily com- 


plied with her requeſt, gratiſying at the ſame time his own in- 
clination. Not long after a ſedition breaking out among the 
Phrygians, the oracles, which they conſulted on that occa- 


vernment to a king, if they defired to put a ſtop to the grow- 
ing evils. Upon this the Phrygians having ſent again to con- 
ſulc about the perſon whom they ſhould raiſe to that dignity, 
their ambaſiadors were enjoined to acquaint them, that the firſt 
man, who after their return ſhould viſit in a cart the temple 
of Fupiter, was by the gods deſigned for their king. The 


ambaſſadors had ſcarce delivered the anſwer of the oracle, 
when Gordius appeared riding in his cart, and was immedi- 


ately with loud ſhouts of joy proclaimed king of Phrygia. 


Gordius, acknowledging the crown from Jupiter, in memory 


of ſo ſignal a favour, conſecrated in his temple the cart to re- 
gal majefly, which not by the Phrygians only, but other na- 
ions, was adored as a goddeſs. To the beam of the cart he 


faſtened a knot, woven with ſuch art, and ſo perplexed, that 


the monarchy of the world was promiſed. by. the oracles to 

him who ſhould untie it; which Alexander the Great having 
attempted in vain, cut it at laſt with his ſword, and thereby 
either fulfilled or eluded the oracle. We know nothing more 
of Cordius, but that he built the city of Gordium, which was 
his reſidence, and that of all the princes of the Gordian fa- 
mily. Plutarch writes d, that his ſon Midas was born of 
the goddeſs worſhipped by the Romans under the name of 


STAB. I. xii. Jus T IN. I. M. Corr. L i. Ann ian. I ii. 


Elan. vit. H. I. i. . 1. © PLuTa&ch. in vita Cæſaris. 
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drew vaſt treaſures from mines of metal, diſcovered perhaps 


EE. a. £0. hr a 
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Bona Das; but whether ſhe was wife to GoHlius is much 
queſtioned by the mythologiſts (V). da IL 
| Gordixs was ſucceeded by his fon Midas, of whom it is M 

recorded, that when he was a child, a ſwarm of ants was. ob- 

ſerved very buſy one day, while he was aſleep, in conveying 

their ſtores of wheat into his mouth; whereupon the oracles 

being conſulted, returned anſwer, that immenſe riches were 

preſaged by that omen. The prediction was completely ful- 

filled, for he is accounted by all the antients as one of the 
richeſt princes that ever reigned . Strabo t ſays, that he 


in his reign, on mount Bermivs. He is greatly commended 
by ſome. writers for the comelineſs of his perſon, by others 
for the religious bent of his mind. He is ſaid to have been 
inſtructed by Orpheus in the myſteries of religion, and to have 
filled Phrygia with new deities, temples, prieſts, ceremonies, 
and ſacrifices 2. He introduced the cuſtom of mourning over 
the dead with doleful ſongs or dirges, and by annually re- 


newing his lamentations over his deceaſed mother, brought the 


Ae, I. i. de Divia. Var. Max. I. i. c. 6. EL1an. 


Vit. H. 1. xii. c. 15. k STRAs, |. xiv. p. 680. AAAIAx. 
1. ü. Jvsrix. 1. A. > 


(V Midas the fon of Gordius, according to Zhan and Hrrian 
(64), was the firſt king of the Gordian family that reigned in Phry- 
ja. They tell us, that the Phrygians, having inquired of the ora- 
cle by what means they could put an end to their inteſtine broils, 
received for anſwer, that a cart would bring them a king who 


ſhould reſtore their country to its former tranquillity ; and that 


while they were muſing on this anſwer, Midas came riding in his 
cart into the throng, who was immediately acknowledg king. 
But moſt writers begin, as we have done, the reign of the Gordiax 
family with Gordizs himſelf. Juffin (65) makes Midas king of the 
Brigians in Macedonia ; and adds, that being driven from his own 


territories he retired into a Minor, where the Brigians with a ſmall 


alteration were termed Phrygians. According to this writer then 

the Phrygians, under the conduct of Midas, migrated out of Europe 
into Aa, and fof courſe there were no Phrygians in 4fia before 
Midas; how then could his father Gordius reign in Phrygia, and be 


raiſed to the throne from ſo mean a condition, as Juſtin himſelf 


relates? As to the Gordian knot, ſome authors ſay, that it was of 


the bark of a cornel- "_—_ 2 that it faſtened the yoke of the cart 


to the beam. 


7 (64%) Alias. vit. H. I. i. c. 1. Arrian. J. iii. (65): Fuftin. 
„„ | 65 


Phrygians 
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Phrygians by degrees to worſhip her as a goddeſs b. He built. 


the town of Ancyra', where an anchor of his contrivance was 
to be ſeen in the temple of Jupiter, when Pauſanias travel- 
led through Greece *. He is faid to have reigned not over 
Phrygia only, but alſo Dardania . Cleobulus Lindyus, one 
of the ſeven ſages of Greece, honoured his monument with an 
epitaph v, which is falſely aſcribed by ſome to Homer a. His 
wife, by name Hermodica, is celebrated by. Heraclides o in 
regard of her beauty and wiſdom, and ſaid to have been the 
firſt that taught the inhabitants of Cyme to coin money. By 


her Midas had three ſons, Gordius, Ancharas, and Otreus ; 
his fourth ſon Lityerſes, was a baſtard (Z). 
| AFTER 


hb Su1DAS iAtyoc. | Nonnvs, in orat. 30. Ga. Naz 
Paus ax. in Atticis. SulDas Midas, k Pavan. ubi ſupra, 
1 L. Szxvivs in Aneid. II. > Pratoin Phzdro. Lazar. in 
Cleobd. * PruTARCH. in vita, & anthologium PLaxvpis. 
© HzRACLIDES in Politiis. | 


(Z) Nothing has rendered the name of Midas more famous than 
the Greek proverb Midag aw dra, that is Midas has afſes ears ; 
but what gave riſe to that ſaying is variouſly The 
poets tell us, that in a trial of ſkill between Pan and Apollo, both 
famous muſicians and rivals in that art, Midas gave ſentence in fa- 
vour of the former, wh Apollo clapt a pair of aſſes ears on 
His head ; this nn 
ving 


time under his diadem ; but at laſt it was unfortunately di 
by his barber and made public. Others ſay, that Midas having of- 
fered an affront to Bacchus, was by the incenſed deity metamor- 
phoſed into an aſs. Canem in his firſt narration (66) tells us, that 
© Midas, having found a treaſure, became very rich; that being in- 
 firufted by Orphens on mount Pierius, he got himſelf by various ar- 
tifices proclaimed king of the Brigiezs ; that in his reign S:lenz; 

2 ed on mount Brime ; that whatever Midas was im- 
mediately turned into gold; and that making uſe of this prodigy, 


he perſuaded his ſubjects to remove out of Europe into that country 


which lies on the Hallam; that he ſettled in Myſa, and there 
changed the name of his ſubjects, calling them no more Brigians, 
but Phrygians. He adds, that Midas had a great many ſpies diſ- 
perſed up and down the country, by whoſe information he knew 
whatever his ſubjects did or ſaid, whence he reigned in peace and 
_ tranquillity to a great age, none of his ſubjects daring to enter into 


any plot or conſpiracy againſt him. His knowing by this means 
whatever his ſubjects ſpoke of him occaſioned the ſaying, that %- 


| day bad long ears; and as aſſes are faid to be endowed with the 
(66) Cn. apud Phot. Biblioth. 
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AFTER Midas reigned his eldeſt ſon Gordius, but all we Gordius 


can ſay of him is, that he ſurrounded the town of Gordium II. 
with a wall 7. His brother Ancharus is celebrated for the love 
he bore his country, having even ſacrificed his life for the 
public welfare. The fact is related thus 1; during the re 

of his father Midas the earth opened to a * e d 8 
and ſwallowed up great part of the city Celene ; whereupon 

Midas, having rechark to his oracles, underſtood, that he 
opening would not cloſe till the moſt valuable thing i in human 
life were thrown into it. This anſwer was no ſooner im- 
parted to the inhabitants, but all the gold, filver, jewels, and 
whatever elſe 'of any value came to their hands, was gladly 
facrificed to the common ſafety. But all to no effect, for the 
gap continuing open threatened both the city and citizens 
with preſent deſtruction, when Ancharus, conſidering with 
himſelf that nothing in the world was of ſuch value as a hu- 
man ſoul, embraced his father, took leave of his wife Timo 


pre 5 — on horſeback rid full ſpeed into the opening 


cloſed. His example was long after fol- 
— | in a pa Fo caſe by Curtius the Roman. 


Otreus is ſtiled by Homer * king of all Phrygia, and ſaid to Otreus. 


have been contemporary with Anchiſes, whence we may con- 
clude, that he ſucceeded his brother Gordius. 


Tier ger reigned at Celæne, and is deſcribed as a ruſtic, ens 


And inhuman tyrant. Sofitheus the tragedian 
paints him as one of an inſatiable and canine appetite, having 
SRO as this poet writes, emptied three large baſkets 


* Deen 19 Nuri. an sron aus, 
Serm. 7. Hon. in unn. 


ſenſe of hearing to a degree of perfection a other animals, 
he was alſo: ſaid to have af/es cars; but in proceſs of time, what 
was taken in a metaphorical: ſenſe began to run current in the world 
for truth. Tully (67) relates, that Silent, being taken priſoner 
oy ns inſtead of paying gold for his ranſom, taught the king; 

the greateſt happineſs was not to be born, and next to that to 
die ſoon. To other fables the poets add, that for entertaining 
Bacchus he was rewarded by the gods with the virtue of changing 
into gold whatever he touched, which is interpreted by ſome, as 
if he had been extremely covetous, * by all means s and me- 
thods to fill his coffers (68). 


(67) Tuſcul. Queſt. I. i. (68) Maximus Hrius Serm. 3 "BY 
Tzetzes bift. 2. Iſaacus Tzet2es in Caſſandram Lycophrontis. þ 377. 
PFulgentius, I. ii. Natalis Comes Mytbol. J. ix. c. 15. Greg. Sabinus 
tn lib. xi. Metamoryb. 
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of bread, and drank out twelve gallons of wine. He took 


great pleaſure in agriculture, and uſed often to labour in the 
fields like a common huſband-man. But as acts of cruelty 
were what he chiefly delighted in, he uſed to oblige ſuch as 
happened to paſs by while he was reaping to join with him in 
the work, and then cutting off their heads for their pains 
bind up their bodies in the ſheaves. For theſe and ſuch hke 
cruelties he was put to death by Hercules, and his body thrown 


into the Mæunder . However, his memory was cheriſhed 


Midas III 


by the reapers of Phrygia (for reaping was his favourite em- 


ployment) ; and an hymn, from him called Lityerſes, ſung in 


harveſt-time in honour of their fellow-labourer. 
Midas III. was king of all Phrygia, but whoſe ſon he was, 


or whom he ſucceeded, is what we find no where recorded. : 


He was an uſurper, and ſeized on the crowy in the following 
manner: One night, under pretence of offering a ſolemn ſa- 
crifice to the gods, he marched out of the town of Gordium, 


attended with a numerous band of Phrygians, playing on all 


ſorts of muſical inſtruments ; but at the ſame. time, as they 
were privy to their maſter's deſign, with ſwd&s and daggers 
concealed under their garments. The citizens, led by their 


curiofity and not ſuſpeCting any treachery, followed them out 


of town, when the conſpirators, . all on a ſudden 222 


away their muſical inſtruments, fell upon the multitude ſwor 
in hand, ſeized the city, and, in that terror and confuſion 


nobody daring to oppoſe them, proclaimed Midas king of 


Pzprygia . ; 3 


Midas III. was ſucceeded by Gordius III. perhaps his ſon. 


He is mentioned by Herodotus u as father to Midas, and that 


is all we can ſay of him. Heradotus does not ftile him king, 
but as his ſon reigned, it is not unlikely, that he held the 
crown before him. 3 

Midas IV. ſon of Gordius, was the firſt among foreign 
princes that ſent donations to the oracle at Delphi ; he pre- 
ſented that deity with the royal ſeat or tribunal, from whence 
he uſed to adminifter juſtice. Herodotus, in whoſe time it 
was ſtill to be ſeen, commends it as a piece of moſt exquiſite 


workmanſhip : at that time it ſtood by the golden cups, 


with which Gyges king of Lydia had preſented the ſame oracle ; 
for after Midas Gyges was the firſt of the Barbarians, as He- 


rodotus informs us, who ſent preſents to Delphi *. Perhaps 


r Ar hEN E us, I. x. c. 1. - SuIDas Armvipong, PoLLux. I. iv. 


c TaxzocriTys Eidill. x. Exazm. Adag. Chiliad. iii, Cent. iv. 


_ » Heropor.l. i, * HRO Dor. ubi ſupra. 


Ad. Iv. * Pol r znvs, lib. vii. v HzroporT. lib. i. 


this 
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this Midas was ſucceeded by another Gordius, for we find 
that the kings of Phrygia took alternatively the names of 
Gordius and Midas. 
Midas V. lived in moſt calamitous times, when the Cim- Midas V. 
merians, being driven out of Europe by the Scythians, in- 
vaded Aja Minor, poſletied themſelves of Sardis, and made 
a moſt dreadful havock of the Lydians, Pafhlagonians, and 
Phrygtans. Midas not finding himſelf in a condition 
to oppoſe. ſo powerful an enemy, and foreſeeing the 
many evils that were inevitably to fall upon him, thought beſt 
to prevent them by putting an end to his unhappy days, which 
he did accordingly, drinking off a large cup of bull's blood 7. 
And this is the firſt time that we find this fort of death men- 
| tioned in hiſtory ;+ his example was followed long after by 
Fſammenitus king of Egypt, and Themiſtocles the Athenian. 
Plutarch ſays, that Midas thus ended his liſe, being driven 
to deſpair by frightful dreams and apparitions ; but theſe in all 
hkelihood were occaſioned from the terror and conſternation 
he was in, at the approach of fo dreadful and mercileſs an ene- 
my. Midas had two ſons, Adraſtus, and another whoſe | 
name is not mentioned in hiſtory. Adraſtus, having unfor- Year of 
tunately killed his brothor in his father's life-time, and being the Flood, 
thereupon baniſhed Phrygia, repaired to the court of Cræſus 2447. 
king of Lydia, who not only purified him, according to the Year be- 
| cuſtom of thoſe days, from the blood he had innocently ſhed, fore Chriſt 
but earneſtly preſſed him to remain at his court, aſſuring hins, 552. . 
he ſhould want for nothing that Craſus could give him. l. 
draſtus complied with his requeſt, and being entruſted with 
the education of the king's favourite fon by name Atys, he 
unfortunately killed him too at a chace ; which ſo grieved 
him, that he laid violent hands on himſelf, though Cra: ſus 
had generouſly forgiven him. In him ended the royal fa- 
mily of Phrygia, which became a province of the Lydian mo- 
narchy, and continued in that ſtate till Cra: ſus was conquered 
and all Lydia reduced by * as we ſhall relate | in the hiſ- 


tory of Lydia. 
Y STRaB.l. i. Wr in odyſſ. à 2 PLUTARCH, 
in Q. Flaminio. H ROD Or. ubi ſupra. 
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mount Olympus in the Greater Myſia. This 
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SECT. 
The Hiſtory of Paxycra Minor, 
T HE tra& we commonly call Phrygia Minor was an- 


tiently ſtiled Troas, Teucria, and Dardania, from 
kings that reigned in that country. It was alſo nam- 


ed Idæa from mount Ida, and Phrygia from the Phrygians, 
who were maſters of great part of it, ſome ſay before, others 
after, the deſtruction of Trey; the epithet of Minor was ad- 


ded to diſtinguiſh it from the other Phrygia where Midas 
reigned, as Euſtathius expreſſes himſelf . In the reign of 
king Priam the name of Treas generally prevailed. "01 

_ Ta1s country was divided into two parts, the maritime 
called Helleſpontiaca and the mediterranean termed Epictetus. 
The former borrowed its name from the Helleſpont, and ex- 
tended along the coaſt from the town of Percote to the pro- 


montory Lectum or Leon, oppoſite to the north fide of the 


Hand of Leſbos. This part was properly called Troas or Tro- 


ja, though the Trojan kingdom extended from the river AX /o- 
pus to the banks of the Caicus b, including 


not only Treas but 
alſo the Greater and Leſſer Myſia. Epictetus, or the inland 
part of Phrygia Minor, extended to the neighbourhood of 
part at firſt be- 
longed to Prufias king of Bithynia, who yielded it, by agree- 
ment, to Eumenes king of Pergamus, whence it was called E- 


pPictetus, that is, acquired. However, theſe appellations are 


Oy confounded, and both attributed to all Phrygia Mi- 
nor (A). | 

Phrygia Minor, as preciſcly as we can gather, lay between 
the forty and forty ſecond degrees of north latitude, and was 
but of a very ſmall extent in longitude, which we ſhall not 


be EvsTATH. in Dionyſ. ver, 8 10. b Srras, I. xiii. p. 
3 | | I 5 

(A) Strebo ſometimes diſtinguiſhes Troas Helleſpontiaca from E- 
pictetut, and ſometimes confounds them; nay, he often makes E- 


pictetus part of Phrygia Major (69), wherein he agrees with Ptole- 


my. Euſtathius diſtinguiſhes three Phrygias, viz. the Greater, where 
Midas reigned, extending as far as Pifidia ; the Leſſer lying on the 


Helleſpont, and from thence reaching to mount Olympus ; the third 
| ke calls Epi&etus, and places it near Doryl zum. = #0 ; 


(69) Strab. J. xii. p. 374. 388. 393. 
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pretend to determine, there being a great diſagreement among 
authors as to the boundaries of the inland provinces. In ge- 
neral we may ſay, that Phrygia Minor, as comprehending 
both the Helleſpontiaca and Epictetus, was bounded by the 
Propontis on the norh, by the Ægean ſea on the ſouth, by My- 
ia Minor on the eaſt, and the Hell:/pont on the weſt. 
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On the coaſt where the cities of Percote, Abydus, Ariſba, Cisies of 


Dardanum, Rhæteum, Sigeum, Troy, or ſlium, Lariſſa, Co- Phrygia 


lone, Alexandria, Troas, &c. Percote is often mentioned Minor. 


by Strabo, Pliny, Arrian, and Homer, who mentions one 
erops and his two ſons as being of this city c. Abydos was 
built by the Mileſians on the Helleſpont, and became famous 


for the poetical ſtory of Hero and Leander. Here it was that 


Terxes began his bridge ſo much talked of, over which in ſe- 
ven days and ſeven nights he marched according to Herodotus, 


ſeventeen hundred thouſand foot and fourſcore thouſand horſe, 


excluſive of the camels and carriages. Here all Alexander's 
_ cavalry and moſt of his infantry landed, under the command 

of Parmenio, on their paſſing out of Europe into Aa. The 
geographers are generally of opinion that the caſtles of the 
Dardanelles were built on the ruins of Szffos and Abydos; 
but they are manifeſtly miſtaken, for the caſtles are directly 
oppoſite to each other, whereas Sęſos was a great way nearer 
the Propontis than Abydos; and Strabo d reckons 3750 paces 
from the port of Alydos to that of Sz/fos. Beſides, there are 
no remains of antiquity to be ſeen near the caſtles, but ve 


remarkable ones three miles farther, where the channel is 


_ conſiderably narrower © (B). Ariſba, the place appointed for 
WY . | the 


„ Hon ER. Iliad. A. ver. 229. *STRaAs.1. xiii. © Tournes- 


FORT voyage au Levant. Sox. voyage d' Italie, Dalmatie, &c. 


(B) The Helleſpont, every one knows, fignifies the ſea of Helle ; 


for the antients tell us, that a daughter of 4thamas king of Thebes, 
whoſe name was Helle, was drowned in that channel as ſhe was 
carrying the golden fleece to Colchis with her brother Phryxus 
(70) ik The name of Dardane/les is probably derived from Darda- 
num, an ancient city not far from the caſtles bearing that name. 


This ftrait was antiently called the He//z/pont and the ſtrait of 4- 


Habs; but now it goes under the following names, the ſtrait of 
Gallipoli, the channel of the Dardanelles, the arm of St. George; 
from a famous church of St. George in a village called Periftafis 
not far from Gallipoli: It is known to the Turks by the name of 
Bogbaz, or rait of the white fla. The mouth of the channel is 


(79) TZuſtatb. in Diam/. p. 810. 
Yy 2 defended 
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the general rendezvous of Ale vander's army, after he had 
paſſed the Helleſpont. Dardanum, built by king Dardanus, 
near a promontory, bearing the fame name. This city was 


defended by two new caſtles, which Mahomet IV. built in 1659. 


to ſecure his fleet againſt the inſults of the Yenetians, who uſed to 
attack it in ſight of the old caftles. The waters, that paſs through! 


this ſtrait from out of the Profentis, flow with great rapidity ; 


when the north-wind blows no ſhip can e ter, but when 'tis ſouth, 
the current is ſcarce perceptible. Tournefort (71) tells us, that 
the mouth of the Helle/pont is four miles and a half over. But Le 
Brun (72) ſays, that it is only a mile and a quarter. Sen (73) 
informs us, that where the old caſtles ſtand the Helleſpont is near 
two miles broad, and that the very name of Abydo or Avid is un- 


| known to the inhabitants of the place. But Le Brun aſſures us 
(74), that the ſtrait at the od caſtles is only half a mile over, 


and that one of them is ſtill called Se, and the other Abydo w 
Awido ; he adds, that this ſea, where broadeſt, is but a mile and a 
quarter over, and half a mile where narroweſt : Among the an- 
tients, Strabo (75) allows it about a mile in the narroweſt 
place; Pliny (70) and Herodotus (77), ſeven furlongs or ſtadia, 
and Polybius only two (78\. Of Abydos was Leander, who uſed 
to ſwim from thence to Set to viſit his miſtreſs. One night that 
the ſea was very rough, and he near * drowned, Martial makes 
him addreſs the waves thus; 


Parcite dum propero, mergite dum redes. 


He is As on the medals of Caracalla and Alexander 1 


rus, as conducted by a cupid flying be fore him with a torch. The 
inhabitants of this city made a vigorous reſiſtance againſt Philip of 
Ilacedim, and when they were not able to hold out any longer, 
choſe rather to deſtroy themſelves than ſubmit to the conqueror. 
Abydos was taken by the Tark; through the treachery of the go- 


vernor's daughter in the year 1330. It will not be amiſs to ob- 


ſerve here, that what Herodotus ( 29) relates of Xerxes, viz. that 
he ordered three hundred laſhes to be given to the ſea, and a 
pair of fetters to be thrown into it for having broke down 
the firſt bridge he built here, is looked upon by ſome as quite 
fabulous. Gilles (80) thinks, that this piece of folly was firſt laid 
to his charge by the Greek poets, and that Herodotus took the thing 


too ſeriouſly ; the 300 laſhes, ſays this writer, intimate 300 an- 


chors, that were thrown into the ſea to fix the ſhips that formed 
the bridge; and by the pair of fetters is meant the two iron 


chains that faſtencd chem 3 at doth ends and on che 


(731) Tournefort, abi fupras (22; Is Bron 83838 


(73) Hen. PI ſapra. CY Le Brun, ubi ſupra. (75) 
Strab J. xin. (76) Plin. l. viii. e. 32, (77) Herodbr. 
J. vii. g. 34 (78) Polybizs, I. c. (79) Herodot. I. vii. 


(So De Boſph. Thrac. J. ii c. 12. | 
the 
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the reſidence of Dardanus and his ſucceſſor Erichtbonim. It 
communicated its name to the neighbouring country, and in 


length of time to all Troas. Some think, that the Darda- 


nelles borrowed their name from this city. Here Mithri- 
dates and B8ylla concluded a peace. Some ſay, with what 
foundation we know not, that Dardanum-was the patrimony 
of Æneas. Rhæteum, memorable for the tomb of iar, who 
was ſaid to have been interred there 7. Sigeum, ſeated on a 
promontory of the ſame name, whence that ſea is called the 
Sigean ſea®, On this promontory was the tomb of Achilles, 
which Alexander honoured with a viſit, and in antient times 
a ſtatue of the ſame Achilles h with ear-rings like the ſtatue of 
a woman, which Tertullian interprets as an argument of his 
effeminacy in point of dreſs (C). 


Troy or Ilium, a city of great fame, and made immortal 


by the inimitable poems ot Homer and Virgil, was built by 
Tros king of that country, who called it, Troy from his own 
name, and Ilium from that of his ſon Ilus. It was ſeated on 


a riſing ground near mount Ida, and about five miles from 


the ſhore. There were ſcarce any remains of it to be ſeen in 


Strabo's time, and moſt of the antient, as well as the mo- 


dern writers, confound the old and new Ilium. All Strabo k 


ſays of its ſituation is, that the new Ilium or Troy was 30 


furlongs nearer the ſhore than the old city. This new ci 
was reduced to a village in the time of Alexander the Great, 


remarkable for nothing but a temple of Minerva, which that 


prince viſited after defeating Darius on the banks of the Gra- 
nicus, and enriched with offerings, beſtowing ample privileges 


on the place, and honouring it with the title of city. He 
likewiſe ordered the buildings to be repaired, and the whole 


t SrxAB. I. xiii p. 409. s VId o ER EI. ii. ver. 312. 
bSaiyAs1Us Plinianæ exercitat. p. 610. TERTVTL. de 
pallio. k SrRAB. I. xi. 85 


£ (C) Pliny (81) places not far from hence the the tomb of Prote- 
laut with trees ſet round it of a very extrordinary nature; for 


when they are grown up to ſuch a height as to be diſcovered from 


Trey, they begin to wither, and ſoon after die; then they ſhoot 


up again, and thrive till they are grown up to their former height, 


when they begin anew to decay and wither ; and this viciſſitude 
of ſhooting up and dying away has continued, ſays our author, 
ever fince they were firſt planted ; that is, ſince the death of Pro- 
tefilaus, who in the Trojan expedition was the firſt among the Greeks 
that ſet foot in a, and the firſt that was ſlain. 1 


(81) Plin. l. xvi c. 44: 
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city to be embelliſhed, which was performed by Lyſimachus, 
one of his generals, who ſurrounded it with a wall of 40 fur- 
longs in circumference. This new city was almoſt reduced 
to the condition of the former, and was more like a village 
than a city, when the Romans firſt entered Aſia. As they 
_ pretended to be the genuine offspring of the antient Trojans, 
no coſt nor pains was ſpared to reſtore it to its antient luſtre, 
eſpecially in the time of the Cæſars. Caſar Auguſtus ſent 
_ thither a colony, embelliſhed the city with many ſtately build- 
ings, and enriched it with moſt ample privileges and exemp- 
tions. And of this Ilium are, without all doubt, the ruins 
which are to be ſeen at preſent. Bellonius tells us, that in 
his time the walls were yet ſtanding with the ruinous monu- 
numents of their turrets, and that he ſpent four hours in 
compaſling them, partly on horſeback, and partly on foot. 


He obſerved round the walls a great many marble tombs of 


moſt exquiſite workmanſhip, with their covers entire. Two 
of theſe were ſtill remaining when Mr. Spon v viſited thoſe 
places, who informs us, that they were in the ſtyle of the 
antient Romans, and not unlike thoſe that are to be ſeen at 
Arles; whence he concludes them to be the remains of that 

Troy which was rebuilt by the Romans, Bellonius likewiſe 
obſerved the ruins of three great towers, one on the top of a 
hill not far from the ſhore, another about the middle, and 

the third at the bottom, with a great many large ciſterns to 


receive the rain-water. As to the ſo much celebrated rivers 


Auantbus and Simois, he calls them ſmall brooks, and adds, 
that in ſummer- time they are quite dry. But Sandys a thinks, 
they are not ſo contemptible as Bellonius makes them, who 

perhaps miſtook others for them. Spoz ® obſerved on the 
ſouth of the haven three columns lying among the bryars, of 

which two were entire, and each of one ſingle piece, being 
thirty foot long; the third, which was broken in three places, 
was thirty five feet in length, and four feet nine inches in 
diameter; they were all three of granate. Le Brun ? ſpeaks 
of great remains of a moſt noble ſtructure which he viſited at 


the diſtance of about five miles from the coaſt, The four 


gates of this great edifice, at that time intire, were about 


forty five feet in height, and near them ſtood a wall of an 


extraordinary thickneſs with fourteen gates of a competent 


ie; the veſtiges of this magnificent ſtructure took up a 
hundred and thirty feet in length, and a hundred in breadth. 


_—_ Bs Lox 205, . . . Seen; ubi ſupra, 5 v San- 
vs 33 o SpoN, voyage d' Italie, Dalmatie, &, 7 LIS 
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Our author thinks, that theſe ruins may vie with any monu- | 'j 
ments of antiquity he ever ſaw. The harbour of Trey, fa 11 
much ſpoke of by the antients, is now quite choaked up with \ 
ſand; however, there are ſtill to be ſeen fragments of co- — 
umns, to which they faſtened their ſhips and gallics, and as = 
theſe were placed round it, Span thinks, that the port was " 
about a mile and a half in circumference. As to antient 
[lixm, we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of it more at length in 
the reign of king Priam, when it was taken and laid in aſhes 
by the Greeks after a ten years ſiege. 

Troas Alexandria was fituated between the promontories 
of Lectum and Sigenm, and is named by Stephanus in the ſe- 
cond place among the eighteen cities, which were ſo called 
from Alexander. It is ſometimes named Alexandria without 
the appellation of Troas, and ſometimes Troas without that 
of Alexandria, or Alexandrea, which has made ſome think, 
that Alexandria and Troas were two different cities. Its firſt 
name was Antigonia from its founder Antigonus, which was 
afterwards  Lyfimachus into that of Alexandria in 
honour of Alexander 1. This is ſuppoſed to be the place 
meant by the apoſtle A775 xx. ©. it being at that time the me- 

tropolis of the province; it lies now in ruins, and is called 
by the Turks Eſti-Stamboul. Theſe are the chief cities on 
the coaft, the others are but of ſmall account, and therefore 
we ſhall dwell no longer on this ſubject. 

Or the rivers that watered Troas or Phrygia Minor, we 

ſhall only mention the Scamander and Simois, rivers, as Me- 

la writes *, greater by fame than by nature. The Scamander 


rifes from mount Ida, and, having received within its banks, '1 
not far from Troy, the Simois, diſcharges itſelf into the Ægean 9 
ſea, over- againſt the iſland of Tenedos. It is ſaid by Here 


dotus to have been drunk up by the army of-Xerxes. Pliny 
calls it 2 navigable river, and diftinguiſhes it from the Tu- 
thus, though it is certain that theſe are but two different ap- 
lations of one and the ſame river. Its original name was 
camander ; but it was afterwards called alſo Xanthus, becauſe 
it was believed to communicate a yellowiſh tincture to the 
ſheep that drank its waters*. Homer tells us v, that it was 
named Scamander by the gods and Xanthus by men, where Ee . 
according to his 4 he aſcrjbes the moſt antient appella- \ 
tion to the gods, and the more modern to men. This river N 
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was honoured by Heſiod with the title of divine Scamander. 
It was a cuſtom among the Phrygian brides to bathe them- 


ſelves before marriage in this river, uſing on that occaſion 
the following words, Receive, O Scamander, my virginity. 


Which opportunity one Cimon an Athenian taking hold of, 


under the diſguiſe of a river-god deflowered Callirboe, a no- 
ble virgin, at that time betrothed, and thereby occaſioned 
the abrogating of that ſuperſtitious ceremony. 

Tas Simois ſprings likewiſe out of mount Ida, falls into 
the Scamander near Ilium, and diſcharges itſelf into the - 
Lean fea, as we ſaid already. Whatever theſe rivers were in 
antient times, they are at preſent but ſmall brooks, if the 
accounts of our modern travellers are to be depended upon. 


Ip A is the only mountain of this country that deſerves no- 


tice. It is rather a ridge of hills than a ſingle one ; for it 
extends from the city of Zeleia, near the borders of Myſia 
Minor, to the promontory Lefum. We are told by the 
poets, that Paris on this hill, being choſen judge by the three 
contending goddeſſes, decided the controverſy in favour of 
Venus, which, ſay they, occaſioned the ion of Troy. 


Tu ſoil of this country was antlently rekoned among a | 
moſt fertile that were then known. It was productive of 


whatever was requiſite for the pleaſures of life, and yielded 
do no ſpot that lay under the ſame happy parallel ; nor at this 
day are there wanting ſigns and ſufficient indications there- 
of, though it is now in part uncultivated and neglected. Our 
modern travellers deſcribe the Aftatic coaſt of the Helleſpont 
as a moſt beautiful and fertile tract of land, the hills being 
covered with vin and 822 — and the vales 
productive of all ſorts of 0 | 
OvER-AGAINST Troy la 


dor and magnificence of this iſland ſtood and +fell with Troy, 
it will not be improper to inſert here a ſuccin& account of 
it. All antient writers agree, that this iſland was firſt called 
Leucophrys, and afterwards Tenedos from one Tenes or Tennes, 


who brought a colony thither from the continent. Tenne: 


was ſon to Cycnus king of Colonæ in Treas, and is deſcribed 
by Diodorus Siculus * as-a man of great probity and juſtice, 
having been greatly beloved by his ſubjects during his life, 
and adored by them after his death. The antient inhabitants 


of Tenedos gave the following account of him, which Diodo- 
rus Siculus looks upon as fabulous, but Suidar and Pauſanias 


J. * TovaxzronT, ubi ſupra. | | * Dtopor. SICU L. 
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| Te enedos about two leagues from 
the ſhore, and formed the Trojan harbour. As all the ſplen- 
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ſeem to credit. Tennes, ſay they, was ſon of Cycnus and 
Proclea, ſiſter to Caletor, who was killed by Ajax in attempt- 
ing to burn the ſhips of Proteſilaus. Cycnus, after the death 
of his wife Proclea, married Philonome, who falling in love 
with her ſtep-ſon Tennes, and finding that ſhe could by no 
means make him comply with her inceſtuous deſires, com- 
plained of him to her huſband, as if he had offered violence 
to her. Stephanus adds, that the evidence ſhe produced in 
proof of her charge was a player on the flute. Cycnus giving 
more credit to his wife than his fon, cauſed him to be ſhut 
up in a cheſt and thrown into the ſea, which carried the cheſt 
ſafe to the iſland we are ſpeaking of, where Tennes was re- 
ceived as ſent by the gods, and with loud acclamations pro- 
claimed king. Some writers tell us, that his ſiſter by name 
Hemithea, not caring to outlive her brother, was-at her own 
requeſt with him locked up in the cheſt. Some time after 
Cycnus, being convinced of his ſon's innocence, failed to 
Tenedos to crave his pardon, and expreſs the concern he was 
in for ſo haſty and inhuman a reſolution. But Tennes in- 
ſtead of receiving him went to the harbour, where with a 
hatchet he cut the cable which faſtened his father's ſhip to 

the ſhore. This hatchet was carried by Periclytus, a citizen 

of Tenedos, to Delphos, and there lodged in the temple of A- 
pollo. The Tenedians cauſed two others to be made reſem- 
bling this in ſhape and ſize, which they conſecratd in the 
temple of their city. Theſe adventures gave birth to two 
famous proverbs among the antients (D). | 

1 80 5 SECT. 


(D) The one is Tio; avanmris, that is, the Tenedian player on 
the flute, a ſaying uſed by the antients to reproach a falſe evidence. 
The other Tino ire, that is, the Tenedian Ax, an expreſſion 
uſed to fignify a quick and an unalterable reſolution (82). Avi/- 

totle, cited by Stephan, explains this in a different manner. He 
fays, that a king of Tenedos having enacted a law forbidding a- 
dultery on pain of death, the firſt that tranſgreſſed this law was 
his own ſon, who was therefore beheaded with an ax. Fepbanus 
adds, that the heads of the two lovers back to back were repre- 
ſented on the medals of the iſland, and on the reverſe the ax 
with which they were beheaded. *'Tis certain ſeveral medals of 
this kind have been found in that iſland. Some take theſe two 
| heads to be thoſe of Tennes and his ſiſter Hemithea, others of Fu- 
fiter and ſome Amazon, who might have founded a city in Tene- 
dos. The ax on the reverſe was the inſtrument uſed by the inha- 
bitants in the execution of their criminals. Suida, tells us, that 


82) Zraſni Adag. Chiliad. iv. Cent. 1, 
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Of the antiquity, government, laws, religion, cuſtoms, 
arts, learning, and trade of the TroJans. 


led from Troy the metropolis of that country, were 
without all doubt a very antient people; but as to 
their original there is a great diſagreement among authors. 


'F E inhabitants of Leſſer Phrygia or Trojans, ſo cal- 


Tunes after he was ſettled on the threne of Tenschs ordered an offi- 
cer to ſtand behind the judge in all public trials with an ax in his 
hand, ready to ſtrike off the head of ſuch as ſhould give falſe 


evidence; and hence Ti:Jo dN pero, Tinos ounyogos, that is, 4 


man of Tenedos, an advocate of Tenedos, were eſſions uſed to 
ſignify a man or a judge of great ſeverity (83). Nothing has ren- 
dered this iſland more famous than the fiege of Troy. It was with- 
in fight of that powerful city, as Virgil obſerves (84); he ſup- 
poſes, that the Greeks concealed themſelves behind this iſland when 
they feigned to raiſe the ſiege. After the fall of Troy, the inha- 
bitants' were brought ſo low, that they gave- themſelves up to 
their neighbours, as Pauſanias obſerves. Tenedos was one of the 
firſt conqueſts of the Perſſant, after the overthrow of the 7onians 


at the iſle of Lada 85). It was reduced by the Athenians, or at 


leaſt ſided with them againſt the Lacedemoniant, fince Nicolochus ad- 


miral of Lacedemen ravaged this iſland, and raiſed contributions in 


it in ſpite of the vigilance of the Athenian generals. The Romans 


enjoyed Tenedos in their turn, and the temple. of that town was 


plundered by Verres, who, as Tally informs us, carried away, to 
the great grief of all the inhabitants, the ſtatue of Tuns: * 4 of 
the city (86). This iſland is about eighteen miles in circumfe- 


rence. It had one city, two havens, and a temple dedicated to 


Apollo Smynthius, of which idol we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
preſently. There are no ruins to be ſeen at Tenedos except thoſe 
of the granaries, which 7uftinian cauſed to be built as a repoſitory 


for the corn that was brought from Alexandria to Canſtantinople 


leſt it ſhould mould on ſhip-board, the veſſels bein frequently 
wind- bouud for a conſiderable time at the entrance of the Darda- 
nelles Theſe magazines, as Procepius informs us, were two hun- 


dred and eighty feet long, and ninety broad (87). The muſcate 
wine of this iſland is the moſt delicious of all the Levant, and 


(83) Suidar, Eraſmus, abi ſupra. Cic. lib. ii. Exif. ad Q. Fra- 
trem. Tournsfort, voyag. au Lev. (84) Firg. AEneid. I. ii. 
(85) Herodot. I. vi. (86) Cic. pro Manil. pro Murana pro Arch. 


though 


focta. (87) Procop. de AEdific. Juſtin. I. v. c. i. 
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Some make them Samothracians by deſcent, others Greets, 
and tell us that Teucer, according to them the firſt king of 
Troy, was by birth an Athenian, and lord of a village named 
Axonus. Some derive them from the iſland of Crete, from 
whence they ſuppoſe Phrygia Minor to have been peopled; 
but theſe are again divided among themſelves as to the leader 
of this colony, ſome beſtowing that honour on Teucer, o- 
thers on Dardanus. Some will have them deſcended from 
the Arcadians, and there are not wanting writers who make 
them even come originally from Italy, which opinion, though 
deſtitute of all probability, was embraced by Virgil, as moſt 
redounding to the glory of that country, and perhaps current 
among the Romans in his days. Bochart I thinks, that Leſ- 
ſer 7 Ae was planted by Aſblenaꝝ Gomer's eldeſt ſon, there 
being the footiteps of his name in the Aſcanian lake, and a 
river called Aſcanius with a bay of the ſame name in Bi- 
thynia, and likewiſe in a city named Aſcania in Leſſer Phry- 
gia, with iſles on the coaſt named the Aſcanian iſlands: He 
alſo obſerves, that, beſides Aſcanius the ſon of Aineas, Ho- 
mer mentions a king of that name, who was at the ſiege of 
Troy. Hence he concludes, that a colony was led by Aſp- 
kenaz out of Greater Phrygia, where his Father had ſettled, 
into Troas or Leſſer Phrygia, and that by this colony and their 
deicendants that tract of country was peopled, which from 
the Ægean ſea extends along the coaſt of the Helleſpant and 
Propontis, to the Pontus Euxinus or Axenus, as it was firſt 
called by the Geeeks, which he ſuppoſes to be a corruption 
for the ſea of Afbkenaz. He obſerves, that the ſcripture, a- 
mong the nations which were to be called by the Medes under 
Cyrus to deſtroy Babylon, mentions Ararat, Minni, and Aſb- 
kenaz, And to prove, that the Aſbtenaz mentioned in ſcrip- 
ture were the people of theſe parts, he ſhews out of Aeno- 
phon z, that Hy/taſpes having conquered Phrygia that lies on 
the Helleſpont, brought from thence many of the horſe and 
other ſoldiers, which Cyrus carried with him to the ſiege of 
Babylon. But whoever was the progenitor of the firſt inha- 
ditants of this country, it is certain, that in proceſs of tima 


7 Phaleg. 1. in. * * Cyropad. I. vii. 


though it is not celebrated by the antients as that of Scio and 
Leſbos, yet it may be proved from ſeveral medals, that Teredos has 
in all times produced great plenty of good wine, ſince on the re- 
verſe of ſome medals of that iſland is to be ſeen the branch of a 
vine charged with grapes, a plain indication, that it was in an- WM 
tent times famed for this production. = 
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their blood was mixed with that of foreigners, namely of 
Myſians, Samothracians, Greeks, and Cretans, who ſettled 


among them, and were reckoned of the ſame deſcent with 


the antient proprietors. 
As to their government, it was, no doubt, monarchical 
and hereditary; for from Dardanus to — we find the 


father conſtantly ſucceeded by the ſon, or the elder brother 


by the younger. Their country was at firſt, like moſt others, 
parcelled out into ſeveral petty kingdoms; for we read of 
Cycnus, Pandarus, Eurypi us, and other princes of ſmall ter- 
ritories within the limits of Leſſer Phrygia®*. But all theſe 
were in length of time either driven out by, or made tribu- 


tary to, the Trojan kings; infomuch, that Strabo d enume- 
rates no fewer than nine ſmall kingdoms or principalities ſub- 
ject to Troy, beſides the iſland of Lesbos. And this is what 


drew out the Trojan war to ſuch a length, for all theſe coun- 
tries were to be ſubdued before Troy could be inveſted. Di- 
odorus Siculus, informs us e, that the Trojans were ſubdued 
by Ninus; but Philaſtratus tells us in expreſs terms, that they 


were allies, and no ways vaſſals or tributaries to the 4/jpri- 


ans. The Trojan kings ſcem to have been abſolute and no 
ways controlable by the ſubject. But we ſhall have occaſion 


to reſume this ſubject when we come to their hiſtory, 


Ws have no particular ſyſtem of their laws, and ſhall there- 


fore paſs to their religion. 


As to the religion of the Trojans, it was in ſubſtance hard- 
ly different from that of the inhabitants of Greater Phrygia, 


vrhich we have already defcribed. Their principal deities ſeem 


do have been Cybele, or, as they ſtiled her, the great mother of 


the Geds, who, according to the common opinion, was brought 
into Troas from Crete by Teucer, lord of that iſland and the 
progenitor of the Trajans a. She was chiefly worſhipped on 


the hills of Ida, Dindymus, Berecynthus, and Cybele, whence 
the borrowed her name. Apollo, who had a temple in the 


Citadel of Troy called Pergamus. In this temple, and by this 


god, Homer feigns, that Zneas was concealed, till the wounds 


be had received in an encounter with Penis were cured by 
Latona and Diana, Apollo's mother and ſiſter. Minerva or 
Pailzs, from whole tcmple Virgil pathetically deſcribes C+/- 


ſandra dragged by the victorious Greeks, while the city was in 


flames e. "The famous Palladium was a wooden ſtatue of this 
goudeſs, holding in one hand a buckler, and a ſpear in the o- 


ther, fo contrived as to move them, and a at the ſame time roll 
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her eyes in a threatning manner. We are told, that, while 
the Trojans were erecting a temple to Pallas in their citadel, 
this ſtatue fell from heaven into the temple before it was co- 
vered ; whereupon an oracle being conſulted returned anſwer, 
that the city of Troy could not be taken ſo long as it en- 
joyed this heavenly gift; which coming to the knowledge of 
the Greeks, Diomedes and Ulyſſes got privately into the caſtle, 
killed the guards, and by bereaving the Trojans of their main 
Defence enabled the Greeks to take the city. All the Roman 
writers aſſure us, that this Palladium was brought into Itah, 
by Aneas, and lodged firſt at Lavinium, afterwards at Alba, 


and at laſt removed to Rome, and depoſited there in the tem- 


ple of Veſta under the care of the veſtals and the Nautian fa- 
mily. The Romans were ſo ſtrongly poſſeſt with the falſe no- 
tion, that the city, which was bleſt with this valuable trea- 
ſure, could never fall into the enemies hands, that Metellus, 
ſeeing the temple of Veſta all in flames, ventured his life 
without the leaſt heſitation to reſcue this ſacred depoſitum, and 
was on that ſcore thanked by the ſenate and people of Rome, as 


if he had ſaved the republic. The Romans univerſally believed 
themſelves maſters of the true Palladium, but could never 
ſhew how they came by it. For to ſay, that it was in Tray 
when the city was taken, is the ſame as to deny its boaſted 


virtue of rendering that city impregnable in which it was lodg- 


ed. On the other hand, if it was ſtolen by the Greeks before 


they entered Troy, how could Zneas bring it into Italy (E). 

5 > Venus 
(E) There is great variety of opinions among the antients as 
to the Trojan Palladium. Some tell us (88), that a king of 
Phrygia Major preſented [Jus with a pied ox, warning him at the 


ſame time to build a city where the ox ſhould lie down; that Il 
followed him, and in the place where he lay down built a city, call. 


ing it from his own name //izm. They add, that Ius, having de- 
fired Jupiter to ſignify his approbation by ſome viſible token, 


found the Palladium next morning before his tent. Others ſay (89), 


that Chry/as daughter of Pallas, marrying Dardanus, brought him 


the Palladium as part of her fortune; that Dardanus firſt ere&ed 


a temple in Samothrace to this and other deities, and afterwards 
took them with him into Phrygia on the Hellz/pont. Lycophron ſeems 
to infinuate, that the Palladium was a Phenician goddeſs, for he 
calls Ulyſſes AtADwognes xXomra O O (99). Jobannes Anti- 


ochenus, Euftathius, and others ſay, that it was made by a certain 


mathematician, and covered over with a human ſkin (91) Julius 


| (89) Salbe, 1. ii. (89) Vide Refa. Reman, Antiquitat. 
b. 147. (90) Seldenus de dis Syris Syntag. 2. (91) Sel- 
den. ubi ſupra. Symag. 1. | Firmicus 
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manner, and tell us, that the inhabitants of Troas worſhip - 
| ped mice for having on a certain occaſion gnawed the bow- 5 


I. xiii. Er 1an, vit. H. I. iv. n 


3 (920, Clemens (93) and Arnobius (94), tell us, that the 
_ Gentiles believed it to have been made of the bones of Pelops. Ac- 
| cording to the common opinion it was ſtolen out of the citadel of 


The Hiſtory of the Phrygians. Book I. 
Venus alſo is counted among the Trojan deities, but as to 
Vefla, whom Aneas is ſaid by the poets to have carried into 
Ttaly, with his houſhold gods, we find not any footſteps of 
worſhip paid her at Troy. She was indeed 9 all o- 
ver Greece, where there was not one city, but could ſhew a 
temple dedicated to this goddeſs with a lamp always burning 
in honour of her, which has made ſome think, that the rites 
and ceremonies of Veſta were * into Ttaly by the 
Greeks, and not by the Trojans f. 
AMONG the other Trojan deities we find mention made of 
Apollo Sminthius, fo filed from the Phrygian word Sminthos 
—— a field-mouſe. We are told *, that this ſort of ver- 
min made ſuch a devaſtation in the fields of Troas, that the 
inhabitants, finding all other means of ridding the country of 


them unſucceſsful, had recourſeto the oracle of Delphos, which 


anſwered, that they ſhould be delivered from that plague if 
they acrificed to Sminthian Apollo, which they did according- 


ly, and moreover erected a temple in Amaxito a city of Troas 
to their pretended deliverer, addreſſing him under the eat. 


Sminthian Apollo. Others h relate the matter in a 
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Troy by Diomedes and Ulyſſes; but ſome tell us, that the true Pal. 


Ladium never fell into the hands of the Greeks, it being carefully 
concealed, and another of the ſame ſhape and fize expoſed to pub- 


lic adoration ; this, ſay they, was carried off by Diomedes and /- 
Mes; but the true Palladium remained in Troy till ZEneas removed 


it from thence to Lavinium. But as this is Qerogating from the 
virtue of the true Palladium, and putting it, as it were, upon the 
_ fame level with a falſe one, fince it was not able to fave the city 


in which it was kept, others, to mend the matter, {uppoſe, that 
the Greeks returned the Palladium to the Trojans, or rather to - 


nens, being warned ſo to do by the oracles. Bat we ſhall have oc- 


caſion to examine in the courſe of this hiſtory the truth of Aze- 


41's voyage to Italy, and add ſomething relating to this famous 
idol In the mean time we may obſerve, that there was another 


Palladium of great fame worſhipped at Athens, which Nicias had 


: placed in the caſtle of that city. 


(920 De errore profanar. reli on, c. XV}. © (93) I protrept. 
| (s4) ddver fas genes, J. iv. * : 
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ftrings of their enemies, and thereby fecured a complete vic- 
tory to the Phrygians. The worſhip of Apollo Sminthius 
was introduced into Myſia, the iſle of Tenedos, and other 
countries; for Strabo tells us, that a mouſe was engraved 
at the foot of Apollo's ſtatue in a temple of Chryſa a city of 
Myſia, to unfold the reaſon of his being ſurnamed Sminthian ; 
he adds, that the ſtatue was done by Scopas a celebrated fta- 
tuary of Paros. The ſame author, in ſpeaking of the iſle of 


Tenedes, ſays, that it had one town, two havens, and a tem- 


ple dedicated to Sminthian Apollo (F). As to the religious 
cuſtoms and ceremonies of the Trojans we are almoſt quite in 


the dark ; but we may ſuppoſe them to have been much the 
ſame with thoſe of the inhabitants of Phrygia Major. 


THe character we have of the Trojans is, that they were Chara@er. 


a brave and warlike people ; and in this we ſhall be more con- 


firmed when we come to view their behaviour in the reign of 


king Priam, when they withſtood for nine years with uncom- 


men bravery the combined forces of all Greece. They ſeem 


to e entertained a fond veneration for their deities, and a 

-greatTeſpect for their princes ; for we do not find in their hiſ- 
toxy any kind of inteſtine broils, or plots, or conſpiracies a- 

geainſt the prince on the throne, whoever he was. 

Wx can ſay nothing particular touching the cuſtoms of the 
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Cuſtoms, 


language, 


Trojans, their civil concerns, or their arts and learning; they gc. 


:lebrated by the antients as one of the moſt polite and 
civilized nations of thoſe days, and in the reigns of their lat- 
ter kings they aroſe to a very conſiderable pitch of ſplendor 
and magnificence, thoſe great encouragers of arts and induſtry. 
Their language was in all likelihood the ſame with that ſpoken 
by the inhabitants of Greater Phbrygia, and perhaps in all that 
tract, which was afterwards known by the name of A/ia Pro- 


per, the ſeveral nations ſpoke one and the ſame tongue with 
ſome variation of dialeQ. 


 Ture1R trade we can only fuels at from their ſituation, Trade. 


which very likely drew merchants from all the neighbouring 
parts to traffic in their country, as well for their own growth 
as for foreign productions. Their country was ſtocked with 


many uſeful commodities, and muſt have abounded in all things 


u ubi ſupra. 


* * 


(F) Towrnefort (95) mentions two medals of Tenedss, the one with 


Apollo's head, and under it a mouſe, having on the reverſe a two- 


edged ax; the other bears two heads back to back, and on the re- 
| verſe the ſame ax with two mice. 5 


(96) 7 ournefort Voyage au Levant, | 
ENS | neceſſary 


This 
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neceſſary for life, ſince it could ſupport for many years toge- 
ther two very conſiderable armies, as we ſhall ſee in the fol- 
lowing ſection. Their ſettlements in Thrace, in Peloponne 

in Sicily *, in Italyl, in Egypt , and in Afric ®, are a convin- 
cing proof, that they applied themſelves pretty early to trade 


and navigation, which in all likelihood were the ſources of the 


riches, ſplendor, and power, wherein they far excelled all 


the ſtates round them. 


SECT. VII. 
The reigns of the Trojan kings. 


045 or Phrygia Minor was in all likelihood governed 
by kings before the reigns of Teucer and Dardanus; 
for Servius names out of Nero's Troica one Cynthius 


| king of Troas long before Teucer. But as the Trojan hiſtory 
of that epoch is either fabulous, or altogether uncertain, it 


were loſt labour to make a narrow ſearch into it. It is no 


leſs uncertain which of the two aboveſaid princes reigned firſt, 


ſome writers giving the precedency to Teucer, others to Dar- 


danus; and truly this is ſo dark and abſcure a ſubject, that 
every one may ſay what he lifts. We ſhall follow the moſt 
common opinion, and begin with Teucer, without pretending 


to add any thing of our own, or entering into the merits of 


ſo perplexed a cauſe. 
Teucer, the ſon of Scamander and Ida, that is, born i in 


Phrygia near the river Scamander and mount Ida, ruled over 
all Troas or Phrygia Minor. He is ſaid to have been very 
fortunate and ſucceſsful in all his undertakings, but what they 
were we find no where ſpecified. Having no iſſue male he 
married his only daughter, by ſome called Batia, by others 
Afia, by others Ariſba, to Dardanus, ſettling therewithal 
the crown of Ph:yg:ia on him and his deſcendants. Thoſe 


who make W a Phrygian by birth ſuppoſe him to have 
come to the crown by a lineal deſcent, and place Cynthius, 
whom we have mentioned above, among his anceſtors ; ſo that, 
according to theſe writers, Teuter was not the founder of the 


Trojan kingdom, but the laſt of a long ſeries of kings prior 


to thoſe of the Dardaman family ſprung from Dardanus and 


k Pausanias, . ü. 4 f. STRAB. l. vi. = D10vos. S1cvL, 
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Batia. From Teucer the country was called Teucria and the 
inhabitants Teucri (G). | _ | 
Teucer was ſucceeded by Dardanus the ſon of Corytus or Y _ . 
Corythus, by Electra the daughter of Atlas. Corytus was 10 


king of Samothrace, and had by Electra two ſons, Jaſius += 
and Dardanus, and one daughter by name Harmonia. Dar- Vear be- 


. fore Chriſt 
(G) This is the opinion of Diadorus Siculus, and, as we have 1479. 
hinted, the moſt common. However, Virgil, who had as good (yy 
means to come at the truth, as any other could have, and very likely | 
did not depart from it, in ſuch things as no ways concerned Auguſ- 
tus, makes Teucer a Cretan, and delivers his opinion as follows : 


Creta Jovis magni medio jacet inſula ponto ; 
Mons Idæns ubi, & gentis cunabula noſtræ. 
Centum urbes habitant magnat, uberrima regna. 
Maximus inde pater, ff rite audita recordor, 
Teucrus Rhateas primum eſt advectus in oras, 
Optavitque locum regno ; nondum Ilium, & arces 
Pergameæ fleterant, habitabant vallibus imis. 
Hinc mater cultrix Cybele, Corybantiaque era, 
Jdeumgque nemus ; hinc fida filentia ſacris, 

Et juncti currum domine ſubiere leanes (96). 


Teucer then, according to thoſe who follow Virgil's opinion, which 
is aſcribed to Beroſus, was the ſon of one Scamander a native of 
Crete, from which iſland Texcer, retiring in the time of a great fa- 
mine, put to ſea with the third part of the inhabitants in queſt of 


new ſeats, and arrived at that part of Phrygia which lies on the Hel- 
Leden 


Here he landed not far from the Rhætean promontory, and 
being the firſt night greatly annoyed by vaſt numbers of mice, he 
reſolved to ſettle there in compliance with the oracle, which had 
directed him, before he put to ſea, to fix where he ſhould be attack - 


ed in the night-time by an enemy ſprung from the earth · His firſt 


care was to raiſe a temple to Apollo Sminthius, who was pictured 
treading under foot a mouſe, called in the Cretan or Phrygian lan- 
guage Smintho;, He gave new names to the hill and river near 
which he landed, calling the one Ida from a hill of the ſame name 
in his native country, and the other Scamander, which was the name 


of his father. This river to that time had been called Xarthas ; 


whence Homer ſays, that it was called Xaxthus by the gods and ca- 
mander by men, meaning thereby that the former was the more an- 
cient. He likewiſe introduced the worſhip of Cybe/e according to 
the rites that were practiſed in Crete, where that goddeſs was ſup- 
poſed to have brought forth and nurſed Jupiter. Some think the 
authority of Virgil, with regard to Teucer, to be of very great 
weight, fince it no ways concerned Augaſtus whether Teucer was of 
Crete, or not. 


(96) Enid. iii. wer. 104. 
Vol. V. 5 dans 
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danus ſucceeded his father in the kingdom of Samothrace, where 
he erected a ſtately temple, and inſtituted religious rites and 
ceremonies in honour of Pallas and the other gods, whoſe ſta- 
tues his firſt wife Chryſe had brought with her as part of her 
fortune. This, together with the many excellent laws he is faid 
to have enacted on his acceſſion to the crown, gained him the 
reputation of a wife, juſt, and religious prince. Inſomuch, 
that Tevcer, who was ſtricken in years and had no iſſue male, 
invited him over into Phrygia, gave him in marriage his onl 
daughter Batia, and appointed him his heir and ſucceſſor to 
the kingdom of Phrygia, which, after the death of Teucer, 
he ruled with the ſame moderation, equity, and religion, as 
he had done that of Samothrace. He waged war with the 
neigt. bout ing princes, namely with the Paphlagonians, and, as 
he was always attended with ſucceſs, extended the boundaries 

of his new kingdom by conſiderable acquiſitions. He built 
two cities, the one he honour-d with his own name, ſtiling 
tt Dardena or Dardania, and this he choſe for his royal ſeat ; 
the other he called Thymbra from Thymbreus one of his inti- 
mates, Having ſeitled the civil concerns of the kingdom, 
and made many uſeful laws for the due adminiſtration of juſtice 
which he looked upon as the baſis of regal authority, he ap- 
plied! himſelf entirely to religious matters. The Palladium, 
or, as others will have it, the Palladiums (H), were by his 
EY 2 orders 


(H) Some writers tell us, that Dardanus had with Chry/e two Pal- 
ladiums or flatues of Pallas, and that they were both of equal virtue, 
the oracle having promiſed, that the city in which either of them 
was kept ſhould never be liable to any diſaſters. Dionyfius Halic ar- 
naſſeus gives us the words which the oracle was ſaid to have uttered, 
and are the following ; | | | 


Fata dabunt urbem, foteris qua condere ſacra, 
Ceæelicolaſpue illic feftis colere atque choreis. 
Munera namque dee ſervabis arce repoſta 
Palladis; hæc quoniam cepit tua regia conjux, 
Servatura tuam duris procul omnibus urbem. 3 
One of theſe, ſay they, was ſtolen out of the citadel of Troy by 
Diomedes and Ulyſſes ; but the other was brought by Hneas into 
Italy 97. But Varro (98) tells us, that the Palladium was brought 
to Rome by one Nautes, and adds, that the prieſthood of Ainerva 
was hereditary in his family. Others ſay, that Diomedes, after the 
defiruftion of Troy, being driven by a ſtorm on the coalts of Tah. 


(97) Procep de Bell. Geth. I. i.  Thaac Træetxes in Cafſandram Lyce- | 
ien p. 146. (983; Varro de familiis Rom. apud Servium. R 
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orders brought over into Phrygia; as for the other gods, which 
he had with his firſt wife, they were left in Samothrace till the 
death of his brother Jaſius, who governed that iſland in the 
abſence of Dardanus (I). Dardanus had two wives, the wok 
4 nam 


and there ordered by an oracle to return the Palladium to the Tro- 
jans, ſent it to AEneas by Nautes, one of Eneas's friends and com- 
panions. = . | 

(I) In what has been ſaid of Dardanus we have followed Homer, 
Manetho, Diodorus, Diomyſius Halicarnaſſeus, Euſebius, Cyrillus, Ce- 


| drenus, Fohannes Tzetzes, &c. but Virgil and the poets to flatter 
Auguſtus make Dardanus ſon of Electra not by Corytus, but by Jupi- 
ter. And as to Corytus, they will have him to have been king of 


Hetruria, and not of Samothrace. Virgil tel's us, that Dardanus 
paſſed out of Hetruria into Samothrace, and from thence into Phry- 
gia. He expreſſes himſelf thus (99): 


Eft locus, Heſperiam Graii cognomine dicunt ; 
Terra antigua, potent armis atque ubere glebæ. 

Oenotrii coluere viri; nunc fama, minores 

Italiam dixiſſe, ducis de nomine, gentem. 

He nobis propriæ ſedes; hinc Dardanus ortus, 
IJaſſuſque pater, genus a quo principe noftrum. 

And elſewhere (100). : 
Atque equidem memini ¶ fama eſt obſcurior ann) 
Auruncos ita ferre ſenes ; his artus ut agris 

Dardanus Idzas Phrygiæ penetravit ad urbes, 
Threiciamque Samum, que nunc Samothracia fertur. 
 Hinc illum, Coriti Tyrrhena ab ſede profectum, 
Aurea nunc ſolio ſtellantis regia cœli 
Accipit, &c. My 


Firgil does not tell us on what occaſion Dardanus quitted Tuſcaxy : 


But Anus informs us, that after the death of Coritus, the two bro- 


thers Dardanus and Fafius falling cut about the ſucceſſion to the 
crown, the former killed the latter, whereupon he was obliged to 


ſave himſelf by flight from the Tuſcaus, and from Siculus king of 


Spain and brother to Electra, who was come to compoſe their diffe- 
rences. The ſame Aunus gives the name of Combloba/cus to the 


father of Dardans and Fafius, and adds, that the word Corytus was 
a title of dignity. Apollodorus, in his fabulous hiſtory of the Greeks, 


tells us, that Faſion, as he ſtiles him, and Dardarus were ſons of 
Electra, the daughter of Alas and Jupiter; that the former, be · 


ing paſſionately in love with Ceres, and attempting to raviſh her, 
was thunderſtruck, and that Dardanus was ſo concerned for the 
_ death of his brother, that, abandoning Samothrace his native coun- 


(99) Aid. iii. wnf. 163. (100) mid. iv. ae 205. 
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named Chryſe an Arcadian, by whom he had two ſons, Idæus 
and Dimas; the other Batia, who likewiſe bore him two * 
Zacynthus and Erichtbonius. Idæus and Dimas, aceordi 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſcus o, inherited, in right of their * 
ther, the territories of their erandfather i in Arcadia, whence 
they led colonies into A/ia, being forced to quit their own 
country by frequent inundations. Zacynthus planted a colony 
of Phrygians in an iſland of the Ionian ſea, which from him- 
ſelf he called Zacynthus . Erichtbomus ſucceeded his father 
in the kingdom of Phrygia, as we ſhall ſee anon. As to his 
ſiſter Harmonia, ſhe married Cadmus founder of the Theban 
kingdom, whom her brother Jaſius had initiated in the my- 
ſteries of religion. We ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of her 
and her huſband Cadmus, when we come to treat of the The- 
ban kingdom. Dardanus reigned in Phrygia 64 or 65 years, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon 

Erichibonius, who treading in the footſteps of his father 
was revered by his ſubjects, and greatly reſpected by all the 
neighbouring princes, with whom, as he was more inclined 
to the arts of peace than of war, he carefully maintained a 


| good underſtanding. The long quiet he enjoyed gave him 


an opportunity of heaping up immenſe riches, which Homer 
takes notice of, without burdening the ſubject with taxes and 
impoſitions. By his wife Aſtyoche he had but one ſon named 
, Tros, He reigned, according to ſome, forty fix, according 
to others ſeventy five: years, and dying left the kingdom of 
Phrygia i in a moſt flouriſhing condition (C). 8 
| 'N 
© Dion vs. e J. 1. e Dion rs. HaT ic AR. ubi 


try, he retired to the oppoſite continent, ene he was kindly re- 
ceived by Teucer king of Phrygia. Jſaacus Tzetzes (9) thinks, that 
Dardanus was forced by an inundation to leave Samothrace. As to 
Altas the father of Electra, ſome ſay, that he was king of Mauri- 

tania, others of Samothrace, and that he gave his daughter in marri- 
age to Corytus who had by her Chry/e firſt wife to Dardanus. Boc- 


| cace (10) is of opinion, that Alas wasdneither an African, nor a 


| Samothracian, but an Jtalian. The want of good authorities in 
this point of antient kiſtory has given every one leave to ſay what 
he p'cafed. 

(K Apolloderus tells us, that Erichthonins had an elder brother, 
* name Ilus, who died before his father, and a ſiſter called da, 
who married Phineus II. king of the Thracian Thyni, whom we 
ſhall have occaſion to mention in the hiſtory of Thrace. As the 
name of Erichthonius is entirely Greek, ſome have concluded from 


9) 1s Aba. (10) De en, deor, I. iv. c. 8. 
— . thence, 


of Gammede, and ſays, that Minos being kindly received and enter- 


* 
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On the death of Erichthonius, Tros aſcended the throne, Tros. 
and in the very beginning of his reign laid the foundations of Year of 
a city, which became ſoon the moſt famous of all Aa. This the Flood 
grand work being at laſt finiſhed, he invited all the neighbour- 1631. 
ing princes, except Tantalus king of Sipylus, to aſſiſt at the 3 
ſolemn dedication of the new city. Why Tantalus was o- — 
mitted we know not; but be highly reſented ſuch a contemp- 3 
tuous behaviour, as he called it, and ſoon after had a fair op- * *©- 
portunity of ſhewing his reſentment. For Ganymedes, a 
youth of extraordinary beauty, and the darling of his father | 
Tres, being ſent by him with a ſplendid retinue to carry pre- = 
ſents of great value to Jupiter Europeus, in paſſing through TH 
the territories of Tantalus was not only detained, but abuſed _ "0 
by that vitious and impious king (L). This indignity the ge- vl 
nerous 


thence, that the Greet tongue began very early to prevail in Phry- 
| 25 3 which argument would be of no ſmall weight, could they 
| but prove, that Erichthonius was that prince's original or Phrygiax 
name, and not a Greek tranſlation thereof; for the Greeks, as Plato 
_ obſerves (11), uſed to tranſlate foreign names into their own lan- 
guage, as the Egyptians did all Greek names into theirs. Some finding 
a king of Athens bearing the ſame name, infer from thence, that 
the Trojans were originally Athenians. An opinion built on fo ſlight 
a foundation is ſcarce worth refating. 
(I) The fable of Gammede s being taken up into heaven by Ju- 
piter is variouſly interpreted; but Natalis Comes (12) is of opinion, 
that this ſtory was invented by the Greeks to give a kind of ſanction 
to the unnatural luſt that greatly prevailed in that nation. And tru- 
ly Jupiter, as Arnobius obſerves (13), ſeems to have been ſet up for 
no other purpoſe, but that men might father their crimes upon him, 
and thereby extenuate in great meaſure their own guilt. 'Thus The- 
ocritus the poet, in celebrating the inceſtuous marriage of Proleme- 
us Philadelphus with his fiſter A ſinoe, produces the example of Ja- 
piter and Juno; and Seneca the tragedian had recourſe to the ſame 
topic to find ſomething commendable in the marriage of Octavia 
and Nero: Sortita fhatris more Funonis toros, ſays he, ſpeaking of 
Octavia (14). Others tell us, that Ganymedes was killed in a bat- 
tle between Tantalus and [lus ; for [lus purſued the war with Tanta- 
lus which his father had begun. They add, that the body of Ge- 
z»ymedes not being found among the dead, nor ever after appearing, 
the poets took occaſion from thence to feign, that he had been ta- 
ken up into heaven by Jupiter. Suides charges Minos with the rape 


tained by Trost, on that occaſion fell in love with Ganymede, and re- : 
quited the favours he had received of the 'father, by abuſing, and 


_ (ni) In ES (12) J. ix. c. 13. (13) A1. v. . 
gentes, (14) Pag. 334- g 5 
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nerous youth took ſo to heart, that he died ſoon after of pure 
grief. Neither did his father Tros long outlive him; for the 
war, which he made upon Tantalus to revenge the affront 
offered to his ſon, proving unſucceſsful, the affliction, which 
aroſe from thence, joined to the concern he was in for the loſs 
of his favourite ſon, put an end to his days in the Goth, or, 


according to others, in the 49th year of his reign. He had 


by his wife Acalide, or, as Apolledorus calls her, Calltrrhoe, 


three ſons, Ilus, Ganymedes, and Afſaracus, and one daugh- 


ter by name Cleomęſtra, or, as Apollodorus will have it, Cleo- 
patra. Hyginus, by miſtake, makes Ganymedes ſon to Erich- . 
thonius. From this king Phrygia Minor borrowed the name 
of Troas, as its metropolis did that of Troy. 

As the chief commanders of the Trojan troops, whoſe 
names are of great renown in antient hiſtory, and from whom 
moſt of our European nations have once pretended to derive 
their pedigre2, were deſcended from Tros, before we proceed 
in the hiſtory of the Trojan kings, we ſhall give a ſuccint_ 
account of his numerous progeny. Tros, as we have already 
obſerved, had by his wife Acalide, or, as others call her, Cal- 
lirrhae, three ſons, Ilus, Ganymedes, and Aſſaracus, and one 
daughter by name Cleomeſtra. Of Thus, who ſucceeded his 


father in the kingdom of Phrygia, and his poſterity, we ſhall 


ſpeak in the ſeries of the kings. Ganymedes died without iſ- 


" ſue. A aracus had by his wife Hieromname, or, according to 


others, CIytodora, one ſon named Capys, of whom we know 
nothing elſe but that the city of Caphya in Arcadia, according 
to Stephanus, borrowed its name of him, and that he married 
one Them:s, by whom he had Anchiſzs, who was famous for 
the comelineſs of his perſon, which gave riſe to the fable of 
his amours with Venus. He had the misfortune to ſee the city 
of Troy twice taken and plundered. During the firſt ſiege, 
which happened in the reign of Laomedon, he is ſaid to have 
behaved with great gallantry ; but in the time of the ſecond, 
he was no more fit to bear arms, being wore out with old age 
and infirmities, occaſioned by the lewdneſs and diſſoluteneſs of 


forcibly conveying away the ſon, who was the only delight of his 
old age. Cicero (15) ſeems to make Ganymede the ſon of Laome- 
dan, which is a miſtake. Orofius, (16) and Zuſebius (17) inform us, 
that the war which Tros made upon Tantalus was deſcribed by one 
—_ a poet of no mean character; but his works have not 
reached us. e 


/ 


\ (15) Gere 1. Tuſcul, (16) 2 i. c. 12. (17) De Preper. 
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his youth, to which his blindneſs is alſo aſcribed. He is ſup- 
poſed to have been ſaved out of the flames of the burning city 
on the ſhoulders of his ſon Aneas, and to have accompanied 
him to Sicily, where he died. He had two ſons, Æneas, whom 
we ſhall have occaſion to mention hereafter, and Elymus, and 
one daughter named Hippodamia. Elymus, according to Sui- 
das, imparted his name to the Ehmæi a people of Sicily. 
Apollodorus calls him Lycus. Hippodamia married Alcathous, 
who fell in a battle by the hand of Idomeneus 1. 

Cleomeſtra had but one fon, by name Lyerſus, father to An- 
tenor. As to Lyerſus antient hiſtory is quite ſilent; but Ante- 
nor is greatly commended for his prudence and wiſdom. He 
was ſent by king Priam ambaſſador into Greece to demand his 
ſiſter Heſione, whom Hercules after taking Troy had carried 
captive into Greece, and beſtowed on Telamon, as a reward 
for being the firſt that mounted the wall of that city. The 
Greeks treated him more like a ſpy than an ambaſſador ; where- 
upon, returning to Aſia, he inflamed Priam and his ſons a- 
gainſt that nation. However, ſome time after he not onl 
entertained in his houſe the Greet ambaſſadors that were ſent 
to demand Helena, but protected them againſt the treacher- 
ous attempts of Priam's ſons, and found means to convey them 
ſafe out of Troy. This having gained him the good will of 
the Greeks, he was ſent into Greece on a ſecond embaſſy, on 
| which occaſion he is commonly believed to have betrayed the 
truſt repoſed in him, and ſome years after the city itſelf, ſee- 
ing that Priam would hearken to no conditions of peace, to 
which Autenor ſhewed himſelf mightily inclined after his laſt 
embaſſy. It is agreed on all hands, that the Greeks, entering 

Troy ſword in hand, ſhewed in the height of their revenge a 
tender and friendly regard for Antenor, having even cauſed 
the ſkin of a panther to be hung up before his door, leſt, 
through miſtake, any violence ſnould be offered to his houſe 
or perſon by the greedy and incenſed ſoldiery. Some 
add, that having known Uly//es, who had entered the city 
in diſguiſe to obſerve the ſtrength of the Trojans, he neither 


apprehended nor difcovered him. Many, however, clear him 


from all treachery, and put a more favourable conſtruction on 
the kindneſs ſhewn him by the Greeks, ſaying, that they ſpared 
him merely in compliance with the laws of hoſpitality, which 

in thoſe days were deemed ſacred even by the moit ſavage 
nations. Of this opinion is Livyr; and Virgil alſo ſeems to 
free him from all ſuſpicion of treachery, ſaying that he eſ- 


Hong R. Iliad, v. * Decad. 1 l. i. 
caped 
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caped falling into the hands of the Greets ©. But be that as 
it will, the Trojans, that remained in the country after the 
deſtruction of Troy, were ſo prejudiced againſt him, that they 
obliged him to withdraw from Troas. At the ſame time the 
Heneti, being driven out of Paphlagonia and forced to ſeek 
for new ſettlements, choſe him for their leader in room of their 
king Pylæmenes, who had been killed in the ſiege of Troy. 
With theſe and a few Trojans he put to ſea, and fteering his 


courſe up the Adriatic gulph, landed in the country of the 


Zuganei lying between the ſea and the A/ps. Here he reſolv- 
ed to ſettle, and having driven out the antient propriecors, 
and blended the mixed multitude of Heneti and Trojans un- 


der the common name of Veneti, he gave riſe to a new nation. 


He built a ſmall town in the place where he landed and -:alled 
it Troy. He is ſuppoſed to have built the city c Padua. 
Antenor had by his wife Theano, ſiſter to Hecuba and daughter 
to Cifſeus king of Thrace, Iphidamus, Coon, Helicaon, Lao- 
docus, Acamas, Archilochus, Polybus, Agenor, Laodamas, De- 


moleon, Glaucus, and Crino. Iphidamus was brought up in 


Thrace under the care of his grandfather, and came to ſuccour 
Priam and his country with twelve ſhips, which he left at 


Percope, marching by land to Troy, where he was ſlain by 


Agamemnon, whom he had engaged, and would very likely 
have conquered had he not been leſs fortunate than brave. 
Coon, attempting to revenge the death of his brother, ſingled 


out and dangerouſly wounded the ſame Agamemnon, but at 
laſt fell likewiſe by his hand. Hel:caon married Laodice daugh- 
ter to king Priam. Arcbilochus and Acamas commanded, in 
conjunction with Aineas, the troops of Dardania. Age- 


nor was a warrior of great proweſs, attended Hector in his 


boldeſt undertakings, and was not afraid to encounter Acbil- 


tes himſelf n. The others are named by Homer, Pauſanias, 
Calaber, &c. but performed nothing worth relating. Pin- 


dar v tells us, that the ſons of Autenor, after the deſtruction 


of Troy, joined Menelaus and Helena, and with them ſettled 


in Libya. But Euſebius ſays, that they reigned in Phrygia 


till the return of Hector's ſons, by whom they were driven 
from the throne and the country. Perhaps ſome of them re- 


mained in Phrygia, and ſome accompanied Menelaus and 


Helena; among the latter were, according to Symmachus *, 
Glaucus, Acamas, and Hippolochus or Archilechus. As to 
Thiano Antenor's wife, Suidas and Cedrenus inform us, that 


c Enz10. i. verſe 246. + rt Hows. Iliad >. Pauſanias in 


 Phoc. Hows. Iliad. ,  WPinxvar. Pyth. Od. 5. 
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ſhe was. the chief prieſteſs of Pa/las, and that ſhe betrayed 
the Palladium to Diomedes and Ulyſſes, who were ſent into 
Troy under the pretence of an embaſſy to king Priam. Le 
us now return to the ſucceſſion of the Trojan kings. 8 | 
Tros was ſucceeded by his fon Ilus, who, purſuing with Tlus. 
great vigour the war which his father had begun, after many Year of 
ſignal victories drove Tantalus out of Aſa and poſſeſſetl him- the Flood 
ſelf of his kingdom, which he annexed to the crown of Phry- 1680. 
gia. Pelops the ſon of Tantalus, after ſeveral unſucceſsful 2 
attempts, was at laſt entirely routed, and forced to quit we: N 
Afia and follow his father into Greece. Byſnus king of the 2 | 
Bebryces, who had eſpouſed the quarrel of Tantalus and his 
fon Pelops, was likewiſe defeated, and, ſome ſay, killed in 
the engagement. Ilus having thus revenged the affront 
offered to his brother, applied himſelf entirely to civil affairs, 
and is ſaid to have made a great many uſeful laws for the re- 
gulation of public affairs. He enlarged and adorned with 
many ſtately buildings the city of [/:um or Troy. Plutarch 
informs us, that in his time the temple of Pallas being ſet on 
fire by lightning, he ſaved the Palladium out of the flames; 
but on that occaſion loſt his fight, which, however, he after- 
wards recovered. Herodianus informs us), that he called the 
place, where he defeatzd Tantalus, Peſſinus, which name 
was afterwards given to a city built on that ſpot. He died in 
the 40th year of his reign. He had by his wife Leucippe two 
ſons, Tithonus and Laomedin. Tithonus, whom ſome believe 
to have been the ſon, and not the brother of Laomedon, was 
from his early years greatly addicted to hunting ; by which 
manly exerciſe having acquired a ſtrong and robuſt conſtitu- 
tion, and inured himſelf to hardſhips, he betook hiinſe!f to a 
military life, and went to ſerve among the AHrians, who 
in thoſe days were a very warlike people, and thought to ex- 
cel all other nations in the military art. His courage and 
conduct ſoon raiſed him to the firſt poits in the army, 
in which he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that he was ranked a- 
mong the Titanes or chief lords of the Aſſyrian monarchy, 
and made governor of Perfia. Hearing that Phrygia was 
invaded by the Greeks, he obtained leave of Teutamus king ot 
Aria, who had a great value for him, to ſend his fon Mei- 
non at the head of a conſiderable body of choſen troops to 
aſſiſt his countrymen. But this expedition proved fatal both _ 
to the father and the ſon; for MAemnon being flain by the 
 Theſſalians, Tithonus, already worn out with old age, Was 0 


lib. 1. 


Vos. V. Bb . | grieved 
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grieved for his death, that he did not long outlive him. The 
comelineſs of his perlon, his riſing early in the morning as he 
was a great ſportſman, the old age he lived to, and his pining 
avray at laſt with grief, may have given riſe to the many 
fables which the poets relate of him ; but for theſe and their 
explanation we muſt refer the reader to Athenæus a, Tzetzes b, 

Natalis Comes e, and other mythologiſts. 

Tithonus had by his wife Ciſſia, or, as Diadorus calls . 
Ida, two ſons, Memnon and Emathion, and one daughter 
named Hemera. Memnon, being brought up under the diſ- 
cipline of his father, proved a brave, wiſe, and experienced 
commander. He ſerved with great ſucceſs in Egypt againſt 
the Ethi:-pians, who were become very troubleſome neigh- 
buars to the Egyptians ; for he routed and diſperſed their ar- 
mies, laid wafte their country, and obliged them to pay an 
annual tribute to the Egyptians, who out of gratitude tranſ— 
ferred it to Memnon, appointing him king over the country 
which he had ſubdued. In Æthiopia he built a city bearing 
his own name, and ſome make him likewiſe the founder of 


_ Abydos. Having thus diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Egypt and Æ- 


thiopia he returned to his father in ¶ ria, where he was ſet 
over part of Perſia in quality of ſatrapa or chief governor, 
and is ſaid to have built in his ſatrapy the city of Suſa, and 
another to v;hich he imparted his own name. To gratify his 
father he marched, at the head of 20,000 Ethiopians and the 


like number of Perſians, to the aſſiſtance of king Pram. 


On this occaſion he behaved with his uſual bravery, and often 
put the Greeks to flight ; but at laſt falling into an ambuſcade 
was killed by Achilles at the head of the Theſſalians. His 
body was reſcued out of the enemies hands, his obſequies per- 
fo: med with great ſolemnity, and his aſhes ſent back to his 


father. Toſephus places his tomb near Ptolemars in Phonice, 


but Pliny and Elan ſay, that he was buried at S/ (M). 
Athen lib X11. C. 26 b Iſaac Tzetzes in Caſſandr. Lyc- 


ata is Comes, I. vi c. 4. 


(MM) Pauja; 2a (18) tells us, that a cenotaphium or empty tomb 
was rai'ed to him in the country of Troas, not far from the river 


FE fepus, which tomb, as the inhabitants informed him, was yearly 


viſited by R:ange birds known to them under the name of 3 
birds. Theie on ſtated days flocking to the tomb, cleared the 
ground, on which ir ſtood, of all rubbiſh, and afterwards dipping 


: their wings iu the Z/epus ſprinkled i it with the water of that river. 


(18) I Pbocis. 


r 


among the founders of Rome k. 
nothing of her but what is related by the ſpurious Di&ys now 
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Every body has heard of the vocal ſtatue of Memnon near 
Thebes in Egypt. This, according to Pauſanius 4, Eufta- 


thius ©, and Lucian f, was broke in pieces by order of Cam- 


 byſes, but ever after that part which remained on the pedeſ- 


tal, at the riſing of the ſun, yielded a found like that of the 
ſtring of a lyre or lute, when it breaks on the inſtrument b 
being drawn too tight. Euſebius ſeems to have credited this 


| ſtory ; for he ſays, that this miraculous effect ceaſed at the 


birth of Chrift. Pauſanias ; informs us, that Memnon's 
ſword was kept at Nicomedia, and produces it as an argument 
to prove, that the arms uſed by the antients were of braſs. 
Anticles, quoted by Pliny, ſays, that Memnon invented let- 
ters fifteen years before the reign of Phoroneus firſt king of 
Argos. Heliodorus h makes him the progenitor of the kings 
of Ætbiopia. = 

Emathion, the other ſon of Tithonus, remained at home 
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with his uncle Laomedon, and was killed in the war that 


broke out between him and Hercules. Probus the gramma- 
rian is of opinion, that Macedonia was from him named Ema- 
thia, and Fuftin mentions an antient king of Macedonia brar- 
ing his name. Romus, deſcended from one of the ſons of 
Tithonus, was reckoned by ſome, as Plutarch informs us, 


As to Hemera, we know 


extant, whoſe hiſtory deſerves no manner of credit. 


— 


ON the death of [lus Laomedon was placed on the throne, Laome- 
his elder brother Tithonus being at that time employed in fo- _ | 
ear 0 

in by Apollo and Neptune, that is, he carried on the work with the Flood, 
the treaſures that were conſecrated to them and lodged in 


reign wars. He built the citadel of Troy, being aſſiſted there- 


their temples. Several inundations are fail to have happened 


off great numbers of the inhabitants. Theſe were looked 


had landed on the coalls of Troas, in a very inhoſpitable man- 
ner, refuſing to ſupply them with neceſſaries, and even 
threatening to treat them as enemies, if they did not forth- 
with return on board their ſhips and quit the country. % 


revenge this affront, Hercules who was one of the Argonauts, 


returned ſome time after with twelve gallies to Troz, which 


he beſieged, took, and plundered. In this war Lacid;7 


4 In Atticis. e In Dionyſ. f In Toxeri. 8 In Attici:, 


* Plutarch. in 


B bb 2 Killed 


1720. 


Year be- 
. COT I : fore Chrilt 
in his reign, and a plague to have broke out, which car:ic. 


1279. 


upon as puniſhments inflicted by the gods whoſe temples he 
had plundered. He treated Jaſon and the other Aro;manti, lo 
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killed Oileus, a commander of great renown, but was him- 
ſelf not long after killed by Hercules, whom he had engaged 
with more courage than caution (N). Laomedon had five ſons, 
Tithonus, Lampen, Clytus, Iceaton, and Priam ; his daughters 
were Heſione, Cilla, Aſtyoche, Antigone, Proclia, and Eu- 
thria. All his ſons, except Priam, were killed in the war 


with Hercules, As to the daughters, Hefione, as we have 


ſaid, being taken by Hercules, was beſtowed in marriage 
on Telamon, who treated her more like his concubine than 
wife; which Priam who had ſucceeded his father, no ſooner 
underſtood, but he ſent Antenor into Greece to 


with Telamon, and to demand his ſiſter Hefjone, In the 
council of the princes of Greece this embaſſy was heard with 


contempt, and the ambaſſadors uſed in a manner no way 
ſuitable to their character, which gave occaſion, according to 
ſeveral write rs, to the Trojan war. Cilla and Afﬀyoche are 
only named by Apollodorus *. Antigone is deſcribed as a wo- 
man of a proud, haughty, and inſolent behaviour, which 


and being transformed into a ſtork by that incenſed goddeſs . 
Proclia married Cycnus, by whom ſhe had Tenus and Hemi- 
thea'. Euthria, being taken by the Greeks, and preferring 

death itſelf to flavery, adviſed the Trojan women, who were 
captives with her on hoard the Greek fleet, to ſet the ene- 


mies ſhips. on fire, and thereby revenge the evils which they 


had brought upon their common country, and prevent thoſe 
that were reſerved for themſelves. Her advice was followed, 
and the Greeks being gone aſhore near Pallene to take in freſh 
proviſions, they burnt both the fleet and themſelves, which 


_ obliged the Greeks to ſettle there , having no other ſhips to 


* Apollod. 1. iii + Servius in 1. i. Aneid. | Ifaac Tzet- 
ZES in Caſſandr. Lycoph. p- 118. 1 Polyænus L vii. 7 | 


(N Others tell us 19), that Apollo and Neptune were hired by 
Laomedon to build the walls of Troy; and that, upon his refuſing to 
pay them their wages, Apollo ſent a plague, and Nepraxe drowned 
part of the country with inundations. They add, that the oracle 
adviſed him to expoſe his daughter Heffone to a ſea-monſter, and 
atone for his crime by ſacrificing his favourite child. She was de- 
livered by Hercules, ſay they, but Laomedon refuſed him the reward 
which he had promiſed ; whereupon Hercules beſieged and took 


| Troy, killed the king, and gave He/ione in marriage to Telamon. 


(19) Euſeb. in Chron. 


purſue 
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| their voyage. Apollodorus mentions one Bucolion, 
a natural ſon of Laomedon's by Calybe, who was ſlain with 
his father and brothers by Hercules. Laomedon reigned, ac- 
cording to ſome, thirty according to- others, forty four 
years. 
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Laamedon _ ſlain ny Hercules, as we have ſaid above, p fm 


Podarces, the onl 
e Hefione, 
ney ranſomed and placed on the throne of his anceſtors, an 


. of 
was with a great ſum of mo- the Flood 


and 176 4. 


hence came the ſurname of Priam, which is derived from a Before 


Greek verb ſignifying to redeem or ranſom. His firſt care after Chriſt, 
his acceſſion to the throne, was to encompaſs the city of 1235. 


Troy with a ſtrong wall, to prevent ſuch calamities as had WY 


in his father's reign. There being diſcovered in 
the beginning of his reign a mine of gold near Abydos, he was 


thereby enabled to undertake and car ** many public 


works; for he is ſaid to have embelli the cy with 


ſtately edifices, towers, caſtles, aqueducts, c. He main- 


tained in conſtant pay a conſiderable army, reduced moſt of 
the neighbouring ſtates, and was rather conſidered as ſove- 


reign of all {fa Minor, than king of Troas. He married to 


his firſt wife Arisbe, or, as others call her, Alyxothoe, by whom 
he bad but one ſon named Zſacus ; but by his ſecond wife 


Hecuba, daughter to Ciſſæus king of Thrace, he had Hector, 
p vans or Paris, Deiphobus, Helenus, Polites, Antiphus, 
Hipponous, Palydorus, and Troilus ; and daughters, Creuſa, 
Laodice, Polyxena, and Caſſandra. Beſides theſe he had 


many children by concubines, in all to the number of fifty. 
Some writers ſay, that bei 


the throne by Hercules, notwithſtanding ſome of his elder 
brothers were then alive. 


ng abroad when Troy was taken in 
the reign of his father, he was called home "ind placed on 


Tre name of this king will be ever memorable in hiſtory The cauſe 
for the war that happened in his reign between the Greeks and Y the 
Trojans, a war famous to this day for the many princes of Trojan 


battles that were fought, the length of the ſiege, the deſtruc- 
tion of that great city, and the endleſs colonies that were 
planted in divers parts of the world by the conquered as well 
as the conquerors. As to the cauſe of this fatal and de- 
ſtructive war, it is agreed on all hands, that the rape of Helen 
firſt kindled it ; but what encouraged Paris to ſuch an at- 
tempt, and induced his father Priam to ſtand by him at the 


expence of ſo much blood and e is not determined by 
antient 


great proweſs and renown that were concerned in it, the 4. 
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antient writers. Herodotus ® gives a very unnatural and far- 
fetched account of this rape. He ſays, that the ' Phenicians 
having raviſhed Jo, the daughter of [nachus king of Argos, 
and carried her with other Greet women into Egypt, the Greeks 
making uſe of repriſals, firſt carried off Europa, the king of 


Dyre's daughter, and afterwards Medea daughter to the king 


of Colchis, refuſing to reſtore either till fuch time as they re- 
ceived due reparation for the rape of Io. Paris, adds Hero- 
dotus, in the next ſucceeding age hearing of theſe adventures, 


| was encouraged to raviſh Helen, perſuading himſelf that he 


ſhould not be conſtrained to make any reparation, ſeeing 
others had eſcaped with impunity. But this whole account 
is quite frivolous and foreign to the purpoſe. For how could 
the Greeks ever take it in their heads to quarrel with the king 


of Colchis, or revenge on him an injury done to their nation 


by the Phœnicians, whom the king of Colchis, in all likeli- 
hood, had never ſo much as heard of? Beſides, it is plain 
from Thucydiaes, that the diſtinction of Greeks and Barba- 


rians was not introduced even in Homer's time, and conſe- 
- quently highly improbable, that the Greets fo long before, 
when they had not even one common name to diſtinguiſh 


themſclves from other nations, ſhould nevertheleſs look upon 
the.n all as their enemies by reafon of an injury done by one. 


| Others ſay, that king Priam, hearing that his ſiſter Heſione 


was ill-uſed by Telamon, to whom Hercules had given her in 
marriage, ſent firſt Antenor, and afterwards Paris to com- 
plain thereof, and inſiſt on her being delivered to them. This, 
they think, has ſome appearance of truth; for Telaman in 
hiſtory bears the character of a ſurly, cruel, and ill- natured 
prince; inſomuch, that his own ſon Texcer choſe rather to 
roam on the ſeas in queſt of a new habitation after the war, 
than return home, not daring to appear before his father, for 


no other reaſon, but becauſe his brother Ajax had laid violent 


hands on himſelf, which it was not in Teucer's power to pre- 
vent. Paris, add theſe authors, coming into Greece upon 
this embaſſy, was hoſpitably entertained by Menelaus _ 


of Sparta, who being obliged by his private concerns to 
over into Crete, his baſe and ungrateful gueſt laid hold on 


that opportunity to entice away his wite. But neither is this 
account by any means ſatisfactory ; for were it true, that 


Heſiori was ill uſed by Telamon, yet no body can imagine, 
that Priam would on that ſcore ſend a ſolemn embaſly into 


Greece, or think of taking his fitter from her husband, with 


tb. 3. 


whom 
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whom ſhe had lived above thirty years. Whereupon it is moſt 


natural to think, that Paris, in raviſhing Helen, never thought 
of Europa, Medea, or Heſione ; but, falling in love with her, 
as ſhe was the moſt beautiful woman in Greece, was prompt- 


ed hy his own perverſe inclinations to do what in thoſe days 


was commonly practiſed both by Greeks and Barbarians. 


Thus Helen herſelf had been ſtolen before by Theſeus, and 


ſuch practices of ſtealing women were ſo common, as Thucy- 
aides o informs us, that none durſt venture to live near the 
ſea-coaſt. The ſame Thucydides ? tells us, that as Helen 


was a woman of extraordinary beauty, her father Tyndareus, 
after recovering her from Theſeus, to prevent a ſecond rape, 


333: 


obliged all her ſuitors, who were moſt of the princes of Greece, 


to bind themſelves by a ſolemn oath to reſcue her, in caſe 
ſhe ſhould be taken from her huſband. This done, he gave 
his daughter free choice of a huſband, who preferred Mene- 
laus to all the reſt. According to this account, the oath, 
which ſo many princes had taken to Tyndareus, was what 
drew them together, and armed them againſt the raviſher 
and his abettors. To which we may add the great power of 
Agamemnon, brother to the injured Menelaus, who, as he 
was by far the moſt potent prince of all Greece, ſo he had 
without all doubt, a great influence over the'reſt of his coun- 
trymen. But be that as it will, war againſt Troy was deter- 
mined in a general aſſembly of all the princes of Greece, and 
this was the firſt enterprize the Greets ever undertook with 
common conſent. Before the aſſembly broke up, Agamemnon 
was appointed commander in chief of the whole army; Æ- 
gium acity in Peloponneſus was fixed upon for the place of the 


rendezvous; and each prince, as Greece was at that 


time divided into endleſs dynaſties, enjoined to ſend his quota 


of troops and ſhips. 
THe beſt and moſt rational account we have of this great 
war is that which we gather from Homer, whoſe inimitable 
performance ought not to be regarded as a mere fiftion, or 
the reſult of a poetical imagination, but as a rich fund of the 
moſt antient hiſtory of Greece. The known rules of epic 


poetry ſuppoſe the truth of the hiſtory, though they admit 
of its being embelliſhed with poetical fictions. So that if we 


bad no other monuments of antiquity to convince us of the 
Trojan war, and the taking of that city by the Greets, yet 
we could not queſtion the truth of the fact. But moſt of 


the hiſtorical events related by Homer are atteſted and con- 


0 Thucyd. l. i. P Idem ibid. p. 6. 
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firmed by the moſt creditable hiſtorians, and by all the mo- 
numents of antiquity, namely by the Arundelian marbles. 
We muſt therefore carefully diſtinguiſh in Homer's works 
what is hiſtorical from what is merely fictitious. He deſ- 
cribes the ſtate of Greece at that time, and informs us, that 
it was cantled out into a great many dynaſties ; that Aga- 
memnon, king of Mycarne, Sicyon, and Corinth, was the 
moſt 33 prince of all Greece; that he was k. to 


command in chief; he enumerates and names the ſeveral na- 


tions and princes that ſided with the Trojans ; he gives us an 
inſight into the art of war practiſed in that age; diſcloſes the 


laws and religion of the Greeks ; gives us the character of 


their leaders ; deſcribes the ſituation of their country and ci- 
ties, &c. all which are purely hiſtorical ; ſo that Homer's poems 
may deſervedly be conſidered as the moſt antient hiſtory of 
the Greeks, whoſe earlier ages are buried in oblivion for want 
of ſuch a writer to tranſmit their actions to poſterity (O). 
THE number of ſhips employed by the Greeks in this ex- 
pedition, according to Euripides, 3 and Virgil, a- 
mounted to 1000; Homer enumerates 1186; but Thucydides 
9 raiſes the number to 1200. The Baotian ſhips, that were the 
largeſt, carried 120 men each ; thoſe of the Philettte were 
the ſmalleſt, and each manned with 50; every man, the 
commanders excepted, was both a mariner and a ſoldier ; ſo 
that ſuppoſing the fleet to have been of 1200 ſail, as Thucy- 
dides affirms, and the ſhips to have carried one with another 
85 men, we ſhall find the Greet army to have been 102,000 
men ftrong, no great force, conſidering, 8 
of Greece, except the Acarnanes alone *, 
this war. The Greeks, as 
raiſed a far more powerful army, — 2 boing 
diſtreſſed for proviſions in a foreign country f. this 
army the city of Troy held out ten years; but the Trojans, 
as Homer makes Agamemnon ſay, were not the tenth part of 


4 lib. i. p. 8. © Jusr1N. I. iii. C abi fapra. 


(O) Dien Chryſofom (ig), in an oration addreſſed to the Trojans, 
attempts to prove the ſiege and reduftion of Troy by the Greeks to 

be an errant fable without any foundation of trach. But his per- 
formance is y looked upon only as a witty eſſay, ſince the 
author elſe 9 what he endeavours to prove here. 
And truly the 1831 Troy are tranſactions ſo well at- 


teſted, and have left ſuch ai in hiſtory, — 


man of ſenſe can call them in queſtion. 
(19) Orat. 4. (+0) r ane 5. 255. 4. 
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the enemies which the Greeks had to contend with; for all 
Phrygia, Lycia, A Via, and the greateſt part of Aſia Mi- 
with the Trojans. "Rheſus king of Thrace marched 
ead of a conſiderable body to their aſſiſtance, and 
Memnin, as we have ſaid, joined them with 20,000 Perſi- 
* ans and the like number of AÆtbiopi ans. Wherefore the 
Greeks, foreſeeing the reſiſtance they were likely to meet 
with, and how. | it would coſt them to carry their point 


nor ſided 
at 


by dint of arms, before they began any hoſtilities, ſent Me- 


— and Ulyſſes ambaſſadors to Troy, to demand Helen and 
the treaſures which Paris had carried off with her, hoping, 
that the fame of the vaſt preparations which they had made 
might frighten the Trojans into a compliance with ſo equitable 
a demand. What anſwer was returned to the ambaſſadors 
we know not; but tis certain, that they returned without 
Helena, and highly diſſatisfied with their reception at Troy. 
Her 


odotus ©, upon a tradition that prevailed among the 


prieſts of Egypt, ſeems inclinable to believe, that Helen was 
taken from Paris before he could reach Troy. The tradition, 


as Herodotus, who learnt it of the prieſts * informs 


us, amounts to this: Paris on his return with Helen was by 
ſtreſs of weather driven on the coaſt of Egypt, and forced to 
put in at Tarichea on the Canopean mouth of the Nile. Here 
ſome ſlaves of Paris's retinue, taking ſanctuary in a temple 
of Hercules which ſtood on the ſhore, informed againſt their 
maſter, aggravating before the governor of the province, by 
name Thoms, the injury which he had done to Menelaus. 

Thonis laid the whole matter before Proteus, at that time 
| king of Egypt, who, finding, upon examination, the depo- 
fition of the ſlaves to be true, detained Helen and the trea- 
ſures, that had been taken with her, in order to reſtore them 
to Menelaus; but commanded Paris, after having ſeverely 
reprimanded him for his crime, to depart the kingdom with- 


in the term of three days, on pain of being treated as an e- 


nemy. The Egyptian priefts add, that when the Greeks ſent 
ambaſſadors to | nas Helen and her riches, the Trojans 
| proteſted, that they were not in their power, but in the hands 

of Proteus king of Egypt, which the Greeks looking upon as 

à mere ſhift to put them off, began the war; but at laſt at- 
ter taking the town, as Helen no where appeared, and the 
Trojans perſiſted in their former proteſtations, the Greeks be- 
gan to believe them, and ſent Zenelaus into Egypt, where 
he was kindly entertained by Proteus, and had his wife re- 
| ſtored to him without 58 injury done to her perſon or goods. 


| $ lib. ii. 
vol. ; "C66 | Theſe 
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Theſe tings the Egyptian prieſts aſſured Herodotus that they 
knew for certain, as they had happened in Egypt, and had 
been handed down to them from thoſe who had converſed 
with Menelaus himſelf, Herodotus produces one argument 
of no ſmall weight to prove the truth of this tradition, viz. 
that if it had been in king Priam's power to reftore Helen, 
he would certainly have done it, rather than ſuffer the un- 
ſpeakable calamities that befel his family, his kingdom, and 


| himſelf, during the courſe of the war. How great ſoever 
his tenderneſs to Paris might have been, yet it could not be 


proof againſt ſo many misfortunes. Homer ſeems not to have 
been ignorant of the tradition of the Egyptian priefts, for he 
mentions Paris and Helen's arrival in Egypt, and fays, that 
Menelaus went thither before he returned home to Sparta, 
which voyage it is not likely he undertook at that time for 
pleaſure. Nevertheleſs Homer, and with him all the Greet 
poets (after whom the Latins have copied) except Euripides, 
ſuppreſs the circumſtance of Helen's not being in Troy, as too 


favourable to the Trojan cauſe. But whether the Trojans 


would not, or could not, reſtore her, the ambaſſadors on 
their return highly complained of the treatment they had 
met with, and with their complaints ſo incenſed their coun- 


trymen, that they reſolved without further delay to put to 


ſea, and carry fire and ſword into the enemies country (P). 
They ſteered to the coaſt of Troas, where on their landing 
they met with ſo warm a reception, that they began to be 

ſenſible of the difficulty of the enterprize. In the firſt en- 
counter they loſt Proteſlaus, who was ſain by Hector, and 
many others of leſs note. However, they gained ground 
enough to encamp on. But what moſt of all retarded their pro- 


greſs was want of proviſions, which daily increafed, and was 
owing partly to their numbers, partly to the ſmallneſs of 


(P | Caichas, a famous ſoothſayer, without whoſe advice and 
approbation nothing was undertaken by the Greeks during the war, 
declared, that the goddeſs Diana oppoſed their paſſage with con- 
crary winds, and that ſhe was to be ap with a victim of no 
inalter note than pbigenia daughter to - The goddeſs, 
tay the poets, was incenſed againſt him for having killed by chance 
one of her ſtags ; but after all, pitying the innocent young virgin, 
ſhe prevented o horrid a ſacrifice by putting a hind in her room. 


Some writers are of opinion, as we have obſerved elſewhere (21), 
that the fable of the ſacrifice of 7phigenia had its birth from Jeph- 
ſtabs ſacrificing his daughter. f | 


(21) Tul. II. p. 469. 10) 


Ge 
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their veſſels, which, as the building of ſhips with decks was 
not then introduced, could not carry fuch ftores of proviſions 
as were n to the army. Wherefore they were 
.obliged to divide their forces, ſending part of them to cultivate 
the ground in the Thracian Cherſoneſus, and part to rove 
about the ſeas for the relief of the camp. writers, whe- 
ther poets of hiſtorians, NS Corn that the Greeks employed the 
firſt eight or nine g the ſeas, pillaging the 
coaſts, and reducing 7 fuck cities "a hands as ſided with the 
Trojans, Hence in the poets we read of many towns taken, 
iflands plundered, ftrong holds razed, and numbers of people 
carried into captivity by Achilles, whom the army could not 
well have ſpared, had there been any ſervice of importance to 
Mi ed before Ty (Q). 

Ax laſt the ſeveral al parties, that had been diſperſed 
up and down the neighbouring countries and iſlands, being 
joined in one * and great ſtore of proviſions brought into 
the camp. approached the city with a deſign to exert 
their utmoſt efforts, and put an end to ſo tedious a war. But 
by this time the 77 Wer had been reinforced with conſider- 
able bodies both of mercenaries and allies. Inſomuch, that 
when the Greefs firſt inveſted the town, Hector attacked them 
at the head of an army ſcarce inferior to theirs in number. 
The Greeks had not been long before the city, when a-plague 
broke out in their camp, which Homer ſays was ſent by Apollo, 
becauſe Agamemnon refuſed to releaſe the daughter of one of 
his prieſts; but Heraclides on this paſſage informs us, that it 
was occaſioned by the violent heats, and peſtilentious vapours 
raiſed by the ſun, the Greeks being encamped among fens and 
W The plague was followed by a quarrel between 


e Ovid fays, that from the firſt year to the tenth there was no 
fightivg at all; and Herodotus tells us, that the Greeks did not fit 
down before Troy till the tenth year, contenting themſelves with 
laying waſte the enemies country, and blocking up the city. Home: 
(21) introduces king Priam fitting on a high tower, and there 
learning _— of * Greek commanders who ap 
— in the field on the tenth year, for which fiction, allowing it 
to be ſuch, there would have been no room, had the Greeks been 
encamped under the walls' of Troy for ten years together. The 
anly thing wherein authors differ as to this particular is, that ſome 
with dee (22), ſay, that the whole army was employed in 
ſubduing the Trojan allies ; while others, with Herodotus, tell us, 
———— hody ve rome was encamped the whole time 
before Troy, Ae | £ 5 


n;, (2) B. 1 f. 9. 
et : Agamennt: 
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Agamemnon and Achilles ; for Agamemnon being obliged by 
the ſoothſayer Calchas to return his fair captive to her father a 
prieſt of Apollo, to appeaſe that revengeful deity, took Bri- 


ſeis in her room, who in the diviſion of the booty had fallen, 


to Achilles. This affront Achilles revenged by withdrawing 
his forces, and retiring with on board his veſſels. In 
his abſence ſeveral battles were fought with great ſlaughter on 
both ſides, the victory generally inclining to the Trojans. In 


one of theſe Patroclus was ſlain by Hector; but his death was 


not long unrevenged, for Achilles returning to the camp put 
the Trojans to flight, and revenged the death of his friend by 
killing Hector himſelf. Achilles did not long outlive him, 
being ſlain by Paris. Thus fell many of the chief leaders on 
both ſides, but the Greeks at laſt carried the city; whether 
by force, ſtratagem, or treachery, is uncertain. All writers 


agree, that it was taken by night: Some ſay, that Aneas 


and Antenor, who commanded the Dardanians, ſeeing 
that Priam would hearken to no terms, even after the 
death of Hector and Paris, concluded a ſeparate peace with 

the Greeks, betraying the city into their hands. The poets 
tell us, that it was taken by the contrivance of a wooden 
horſe, which fable ſome think to have had its birth from the 


Gree ks entering the city by the Scan gate, over which was 
hey entered the 


the picture or ſtatue of a horſe. Perhaps t 
town through a breach made in the wall by ſome wooden en- 
gine, called @ horſe, and in the nature of that which the Ro- 
mans in after-ages made uſe of to batter the walls, and from 
its ſhape called a Ram. Be that as it will, the Gree#s, having 
at laſt maſtered the citYs practiſed all the cruelties and abo- 
minations which a cruel, hungry, and enraged enemy can 


Troy be guilty of. The city was laid in aſhes, and ſuch of the in- 


talen. Habitants as had not time to fave themſelves by flight, were 

Year of either put to the ſword without diſtinction of ſex or age, or 

the Flood, carried by the conqueror into captivity. And thus ended the 

= "oP kingdom of Troy, after having ſtood, from Teurer to Priam, 

ear be- 

| fore Chriſt ©. = — a b 
city was taken the 24th day of the month Thargelion, or April, 

1. 1184 years before Chriſt. | a 8 


* e Greeks, having at laſt put an end to the war, divided 


the booty, and put to ſea in order to return to their reſpective 
homes, but met with many adventures, many of them being 
driven on far diſtant coaſts. Meneftheus king of Athens. died at 
Melos. Teucer the fon of Telamon ſettled in Cyprus, where he 
built a city calling it Salamis, from the chief city of his own 
country, which bore that name. Agapenor, who — 

| A | K * " 4 e 


296 years, according to the moſt exact computations. The 
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the Arcadians, built in the ſame iſland the city of Paphos. 
Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles ſettled in Epirus, and there built 
Epbyra. Ajax the ſon of Oileus was loſt. Some of the 
ocrians were driven on the coaſts of Afric, others to Italy, 
whereof all the eaſt part was called Magna Græcia, by reaſon 
of the many towns built there by the Greeks. Many, who 
got ſafe home, were obliged to put to ſea again, as Thucy- 
dides informs us », in queſt of new ſeats, others having ſeized 
their territories, and uſurped the ſovereignty, during their ab- 
ſence. Agamemnon and his brother Menelaus fell out when 
they were upon the point of weighing anchor to return home, 
and their quarrel divided the whole fleet, ſome failing with 
Menelaus to the ifland of Tenedos, and others remaining with 
Agamemnon on the coaſts of Troas, Thoſe, who followed 
Menelaus, not agreeing among themſelves, parted, each hold- 
ing his own courſe homewards. Agamemnon arrived ſafe at 


Mycenæ, where he was ſoon after his arrival murdered by his 


wife Clytemne/tra ; but his ſon Oreſtes revenged his death by 
the murder of Clytemneftra, of Ægiſtbus her gallant, and of 


| Helen their daughter; for which murders he was tried and 


- acquitted by the Areopagus. The adventures of Ulyſſes are 
related by Homer in a fabulous manner ; but what may have 
ſome foundation in hiſtory is, that ſome years paſſed before he 


got home. The adventures of the other Greeks are leſs known; 


but upon the whole it appears, that this war proved no leſs 
fatal to the conquerors than to the conquered. 
As for the Trojans, thoſe who eſcaped the general ſlaugh- 


ter, ſeeing their country utterly ruined, took their meaſures 
_ accordingly, and ſettled in diſtant regions. Antenor, as we 


have faid already, eſtabliſhed himſelf in Italy, and founded 
the nation of the Heneti. Helenus, one of Priam's ſons 
ſettled in Macedonia, where he built the city of Ilium. 
Some ſay, that during the ſiege he went over to the Greeks, 
and ſhewed them in what manner they might eaſily maſter 
the city. . 8 | 
As to Mneas, all the Roman writers aſſure us, that he ſet- 
tled in /taly, and there founded the kingdom of Alba. From 
him the Cæſars affected to derive their pedigree, as the other 
Namans did theirs from the Trojans who accompanied him. 
Livy alone ſeems to betray ſome ſort of doubt as to this par- 
ticular, infinuating, with a great deal of reſerve, that he has 
not ſufficient grounds either to admit or reject the common 
opinion. But, notwithſtanding the unanimous conſent of 


» lib. i. 


the 
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the Latins, there are not wanting arguments of great 
weight, which the learned Bochart v has carefully collected, 
to evince the arrival of /Aneas in [taly to be a mere fable 
(R). | 7 
HE 


»Bochart. Queſt. num Æneas unquam fuerit in Italia. 


R) In the firſt place this opinion is directly oppoſite to that of 
Homer (23), who ſuppoſes /Zneas to have remained in Phrygia ; 
for he introduces Neptune, whom he repreſents favourable to /Encar 
on all occaſions, and averſe from Priam and his whole race, aſſurin 
him, that he and his poſterity ſhould reign over the Trojans, which 
the poet would never have done, had he not known that Hara: 
and his poſterity had reigned, or were actually reigning in his 
time, Tt is the cuſtom of poets to introduce their deities or pro- 
phets telling before-hand that ſuch things will happen as the poet 
knows to have already happened; but no poet ever made them ut- 
ter ſuch things as he knew neither did nor could happen, which 

would be Homer's caſe if Zneas had not reigned in Pbręia. To 
this argument ſome anſwer, that /Eneas, after ſettling a colony in 
Taly, returned to Phrygia, and reigned over the few Phrygians that 
outlived the deſtruction of their country. As this anſwer has no 
manner of foundation in hiſtory, it is ſcarce worth refuting.. Dio- 


iu, Halicarnaſſenſss (24) is of opinion, that Neptune, or rather 


„ meant only, that /Encas was to reign over ſuch Phrygians 
as accompanied him, or over a Phrygian colony. But this is no 
more than what happened to Antenor, Aceftes, Capys, Helenus, and 
others ; whereas the poet's intent is to make Neptune diſtinguiſh 


Enear from the other 4 , by ſome particular marks of his 


favour. Befides, the words of Ven in the hymn which is gene- 
rally aſcribed to Homer © TeweoJw avuts are capable of no other 
ſenſe, but that AEneas ſhall reign in the country of the Trojan: ; 
and in this ſenſe they are underſtood by Strabo (25), who tells us 
in expreſs terms, that /Exeas remained in the country of the Tro- 
jan, that the family of Priam being extinct, the crown fell to him, 
and was by him tranſmitted to his poſterity, Eaffatbius thinks 
(26), that when Homer introduces Neptune promifing to ZEneas, 
that he and his poſterity ſhould reign over the Trojans, the poet by 


r - 
0 


the Trojans meant the Romans; and becauſe it might be objected, 
that 2 mer could have no knowledge of the Romans, being dead 
long before the foundation of Rome, he adds, that Homer had ei- 
ther ſeen the oracles of the Siby/s, which derive the Roman princey 
from eas, or had himſelf foreſeen, as moſt poets are endowed 


with the gift of prophecy, that the Romans were to deſcend from 


Areas and be maſters of the world. But as to the books of the 
Sibyls, Homer certainly never did, nor could, ſee them; for they 


. (23) Dad 20. (24 lb i. (25) lib. mii, (26) In Jliad 20. 
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Tus city of Troy being utterly ruined, and moſt of the 
inhabitants of Troas put to the ſword, ſome writers tell us, 
that the neighbouring Phrygians and Lydians, poſſeſſing them- 
ſelves of that country, ſettled there, and that Troas from that 
time began to be called Phrygia; others are of opinion, that 
neas, having gathered together the ſcattered remains of the 
Trajans, rebuilt the city, and that his deſcendants and the 
deſcendants of Hefor reigned there till the country was ſub- 
dued by the Lydians, who became ſo powerful as to over-run 
all Aſia Minor. If the Trojans had any kings of their own 
after their city was deſtroyed by the Greeks, they muſt needs 
have made but a very indifferent figure, ſince they are not ſo 
much as named in hiſtory. 


were forged, as ſeveral writers have demonſtrated, above a thou- 
ſand years after Homer's time; and as to the ſpirit of prophecy, 
which Eu/tathius is pleaſed to beſtow upon poets, every one fe: 

that it has not the leaſt appearance of truth. To the authority of 


Homer we may add that of Agathocles Cyxicenfis, quoted by Feſtus 


(27), who cites many authors affirming ZEzeas to have been buried 
in the city of Berecyntbia, by the river Nelas (or, as others read, 
Gallus) not far from Troy, St, informs us, that the city of 


Aſcania in Phrygia was built by Aſcanius the fon of Eneas, 5 


wherein he agrees with Nicolaus Damaſcems. Mela tells us, 
that the city of Antandros was ſo called, becauſe Aſcanius who 
reigned there, being taken by the Pelaſgi, yielded this city 
to them for his ranſom. Hellanicas in his Troica makes AEncas fly 


into Thrace, and from thence to Pallene; but as to Aſcanius, he 


| fays, chat he remained in Ton and reigned there. Strabo affures 


us, that the city of St, in former times fituate near Troy, was 
removed from thence ſixty furlongs by Scamander the fon of Hacbor 


and Aſcanius the ſon of and adds, that theſe two families 
reigned for many years in that city ; and that the monarchical form 


 .- 22 being firſt changed into an oligarchy, and after- 
War 


into a democracy, nevertheleſs ſuch as were deſcended from 
theſe two families were ftill honoured with the title of kings. To 
thefe authorities Bochert (28) adds two arguments of no ſmall 


Venm, Apollo, ele, &c. were for a long time quite unknown to 
the Romans, that there is not the leaſt ſimilitude imaginable 
between the antient Phrygian and Roman language, which he 
proves by producing the few Phrygian words that have been tranſ- 
mitted to us. This, however, is no exception to Virgil's divine 


and inimitable Ei; for he advances nothing but what was 


vouched by all the hiſtorians, orators, antiquaries, critics, and 
poets, who had flouriſhed before him. Neither is it the duty of 


a poet to contradict an opinion which a whole nation holds for 


indubitable. | 
(27) Fefturwoce Roma, (28) Ub: * 


HAP. 


weight, namely, that the cbief deities of the antient Tow. viz. 
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The HisToxy of the MyslaNs. 
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The deſcription of the country, the manners, cuſtoms, 
religion, &c. of the inhabitants. 


HE ſmall country before us is thought to have bor- 

rovwed its name from the Lydian word Myſos ſignify- 
ing a beech-tree, becauſe that tree remarkably abound- 

It was divided into the Greater and Leſſer Myſia. 

Myſia Minor or the Leſſer Myſia lay on the Propontis, and from 

thence extended to mount Olympus, being ounded by Bithynia 

and the Propontis on the north and weſt} by Phrygia Minor 


on the ſouth, and by Phrygia Major on the eaſt. Myſia 


Aajor or the Greater Myſia was bounded on the north by 
Phrygia Minor, on the ſouth by Eolia, on the eaſt by Phry- 
gia Major, and on the weſt by the Ægean fea. What Strabo, 
whom we have followed, calls Myfia Minor, Ptolemy calls 
Myſia Major; the former is alſo named Olympena from 
mount Olympus, and Helleſpontiaca becauſe ſome towns an- 


tiently belonging to it were ſeated on the Helleſpont. That 


part of Myſia which lay between Ancyra of Phrygia and the 
river Rhyndacus is called. by Strabo Abrettana, and the re- 
maining part Moreng. The former denomination is often 

given to all Myſia. e 
In that part of Myſia Minor which lay on the Propontis 
were the following cities: Cyzicus or Cyzicum ſeated in an 
iſland of the Propontis bearing the ſame name, but joined to 
the continent with two bridges by Alexander the Great. It 
borrowed its name from Cyzicus king of that iſland and the 
adjacent continent, who is ſaid to have been killed through 
miſtake by Faſon the Argenaut. This city, when firſt known 
4 * to 
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to the Romans, was one of the greateſt and richeſt of all 
Aſia, and hence was ſtiled by Florus the Rome of Afia, and 


celebrated by him and all the other Latin writers for its walls, 


bulwarks, haven, marble towers, &c. *. Among its many 
magnificent buildings the chief temple is mightily cried up 
by the antients ; the whole ſtructure was of poliſhed marble, 
and the joinings all covered with lines of gold ; the pil- 
lars were four cubits thick and fifty high, each of one piece. 
The ſtatue of Jupiter, which ſtood in the temple, was of 


ivory, and molt exquiſite workmanſhip 7. In after-ages this 


city made a glorious ſtand againſt Mithridates, who loſt un- 


der its walls no fewer than 300,000 men, and after all could 


not conquer it. However, the antient inhabitants of this 
city and iſland were generally deemed a cowardly and effe- 
minate race; infomuch, that when any one behaved himfelt 
in an unmanly manner, or through fear did what was unbe- 
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coming, he was contemptuouſly called a Cyzican -. Tully * 


repreſents thoſe of his time as a quiet and inoffenſive ſort of 
people, enemies to plots or tumults, averſe from war, and of 
a turn to enjoy the ſweets of peace, whatever they cot. 


The current coin of this iſland, called Stater and weighing 


_ eighteen drams, was engraved with ſuch nicety, exactneſs, 
and skill, that they were looked upon in thoſe days as a mi- 


racle of art (S). The inhabitants pretended to a very great 


antiquity, and believed, that their city had been given by 
Jupiter to Proſerpine for her dowry, and on that account 
worſhipped her as their chief deity. As for the beauty, great- 
neſs, riches, and laws of this city, we refer our reader to 
Appian d. It was ruined by an earthquake, and the fallen 
marbles and pillars were conveyed to Conflantinople to embel- 
liſh that city. Under the Romans it was the metropolis of 
the Conſular Helleſpont, but is at preſent little better than a 


village, and known under the names of Chizico, Spiga, and 


Palormi. 

Florus, lib. iii. c. 5. ? Xiphilinus in Dione. Plin. I. xxxvi- 

g. 15, * Heſychius. Eraſm. Chilad 32 AQ. iii. in 
Verr. Þ Appian. in Mithridatico. | e 


re (S) This gave birth to the Greek proverd Kum rar pic an ex- 
preſſion uſed in commending any eminent performance in the art of 


engraving; as if the Cyzician ftateres were the utmoſt effort of that 
art. This coin repreſented on one fide Cybels the great mother of the 


gods, and a lion on the other, which has made ſome imagine the 
abovementioned proverb to be a taunt on thoſe who talk big and 


affect to appear like lions, though they be in effect at timid and 
ſearful as women (29). : | 

| (29) Eraſm. Cliltad, 
Vo. V. 5 Ded d Parium, 


N 
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ly vowed, that he would deny their requeſt. 
Anaximenes, who was at the head of that embaſly, addrefled 
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Parium, ſo called, as ſome writers inform us, from Pa- 
rus the ſon of Faſon. Some think, that Archilochus, the 
famous writer of Iambics, was a native of this place. In this 
city was a naked Cupid much celebrated by the antients, and 
deemed no ways inferior to the famous Venus of Cnidos. In 
the neighbourhood of this city lived the Ophiagenes mentioned 
by Pliny ©, who are ſaid to have had the gift of curing the 


bitings of ſerpents with their touch. Not far from hence 


ſtood a ſtately temple of Apollo Actæus and Diana, which be- 
ing demoliſhed, the ruins were employed to build an altar at 
Parium, which was looked upon as one of the miracles of 


Aha. The antient Parians were a colony of Milgſans, and 


the more modern of the Romans, who in all this province 
had but two colonies, namely Parium and Troas. Homer 
makes Parium and Adraſtia one and the ſame city; but Stra- 
bo diſtinguiſhes them. Parium is now reduced to a village, 
but retains its antient name. 55 FEE 
Lampſacus or Lampſacum was ſeated at the entrance of the 
Propontis over-againſt Callipolis in the Thractan 8 


It was built, according to ſome, by the Phocenſes, according to 


others by Priapus, who was a native of this city and the moſt 
infamous of all the heathen deities. This city, as we are 
told, borrowed its name from a young woman named Lamp- 


faces. It had a capacious and ſafe harbour and a noble tem- 
ple conſecrated to Cybele. It was in antient times famous for 


its wine, and on that conſideration given by Artaxerxes to 


Themiſtocles in his exile. Alexander the Great conceived 


ſuch an averſion to this city for the lewdneſs and vices of the 
inhabitants, that he reſolved to lay it in aſhes ; which the in- 
habitants having timely notice of, diſpatched deputies to in- 


tercede for mercy, and avert if poſſible their impending doom. 
They no ſooner appeared before Alexander, but the incenſed 


monarch, to redeem himſelf from their importunity, ſolemn- 
hereupon 


the king thus: Moſt juſt and powerful monarch, the inhabi- 
tants of Lampſacus, having been ſo unhappy as to incur your 
royal diſpleaſure, and defiring to atone for the enormous 


_ crimes that could provoke the wrath of ſo merciful a prince, 
have ſent us to beg, that you would utterly deſtroy their un- 
fortunate city, a puniſhment richly deſerved by thoſe who 


could provoke your diſpleaſure. This unexpected requeſt, 
and the vow which Alexander, being bent on its deſtruction, 


had made to reject the deputies petition, was its preſervation. 


c lib. vii. c. 2. 


Priapus 
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Priapus was worſhipped here in a particular manner, and his 
temple was a perfect fink of lewdneſs, a very ſchool of the 
moſt unnatural lufts. Tully * repreſents the inhabitants of 
Lampſacus as a quiet and indolent ſort of people, and more 
fit to reliſh the caſe of peace, than ſuffer the toils of war. This 
City is ſtill in a tolerable good condition, ſituated in a pleaſant 
plain, and ſurrounded with vineyards, which are fenced in 


with pomegranate-trees, and produce excellent wine. The 
mpje co, and he Turks Lepſeck. Theſe were 
2 


ou 10 it Lamp 
the chief cities of Minor ſeated on the coaſt. 

Wx will not take on us to mark out the bounds of the 
midland Myſia, which, according to Strabo, lay between the 
river Rhyndacus and mount Ida. Here Stephanus places the 
city of Apollonia on the banks of the Rhyndacus, which riſes 
from a lake bearing the name of the city. This lake called 
now the lake of Abouillona is five and twenty miles in compaſs, 
and eight miles wide, being interſperſed with ſeveral iſlands 
and peninſulas, whereof the largeſt, which is three miles in 
| circuit, is called Abouillona. As the village ſituate in this iſ- 

land bears the ſame name, ſome modern travellers d take it 


to be the antient city of Apollonia (U), which was once a ei- 


ty of great note, and maintained its antient luſtre to the reign 
of the emperor Alexis Commenus, when it was taken and 


pillaged by the Turks, as his daughter Anna Comnena informs 


us. Apollo was undoubtedly the chief deity of this city, for, 


beſides that it bore his name, he is repreſented on the reverſe 


of ſeveral medals of this city ©. 
Tu chief rivers of Myſia Minor are the Rhyndacus and 


the Granicus. The Rhyndacus, called by Pliny Lycus, and 


by the moderns Lartacho, has its ſource in the lake of A. 
pollonia, or Artynia, as Pliny names it, and falls into the 
Propontis near Cyzicus, This river is memorable in the Ro- 
man hiſtory for the overthrow of Mithridates, who, deſign- 
ing to ſurpriſe Lucullus, was himſelf ſurprized by that great 
commander, and his army cut to pieces on the banks of this 


Act. iii. in Ver. d ToURNEFORT yg au Levant, &c. 
© TouRNEFPORT ubi ſupra. 


(U) Vaillant, who viſited thoſe places, deſeribes Apollonia as 
ſeated on the top of a hill, at the foot of which runs the Rn 
cus; but this learned traveller miſtook the city of Lopadi, or as the 
Turks call it, Ulubat, for the antient Apollonia, not being aware, 
that the inhabitants of Apollonia for the conveniency of their com- 
merce removed from Apollonia to Lopadi, giving the name of the 
city they had forſaken to this their new habitation; it being ma- 


nifeſt from Auna Comnena, that in her time Lopads bore alſo the r name 


of * 


D d d 2 a | river, | 
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river. The Granicus riſes on mount Ida, and diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the Propontis between Parium and Cyzicus. This 
river Alexander croſſed at the head of 30000 — in 
face of the Perſian army 600000 ſtrong. Travellers obſerve, 
that its banks are very high and ſteep on the weſt ſide ; fo 


that the forces of Darius had a conſiderable advantage, had 


they known how to uſe it. This river at preſent is called the 
Sou any. e which is the name of a village it waters (W). 

N this part of Miſia ſtands mount Olympus, called by the 
antients Olympus Myſiorum to diſtinguiſh it from ſeveral other 
mountains of the ſame name. It is one of the higheſt moun- 
tains in Aſia, and great part of the year covered with ſnow. 

THe city of greateſt note in Myſia Major was Pergamus, 
ſeated in a ſpacious plain on the banks of the Caicus. It was 
the royal ſeat of the Attalic kings and of Eumenes, and en- 
riched with a library containing 200,000 choice volumes, for 
the tranſcribing of which parchment was here firſt invented, 
and thence called by the Latins Charta Pergamena. Ptolemy 
king of Egypt gave occaſion to this uſeful contrivance by pro- 
hibiting the exportation of the Egyptian papyrus, in order to 


defeat the deſign of Eumenes king of Pergamus, which was 


to cauſe all the valuable books then extant to be carefull 


_ tranicribed, and by that means make a collection that might 
vie with Ptolemy s famous library at Alexandria. In Perga- 
mus were likewiſe invented thoſe coſtly hangings which we 
call Tapeſtry, and the Romans named Aulza from Aula 


ſignifying 4 hall, becauſe the hall of Attalus, who invented 


them, was the firſt room adorned with this furniture. Galen 


the famous Phyſician was born in this city. Here Aſcula- 
pius is ſaid to have practiſed phyſic. We muſt not forget 
that Pergamus was one of the ſeven churches mentioned in 
the Revelations. It is now an inconſiderable place, and thin- 
ly inhabited. There are ftill to be ſeen in the neighbouring 
fields the ruins of the palace of the Attalic kings, of an aque- 
duct, and a theatre. 

On the coaſts of the Crate Myſia were, ſeated the fol- 
lowing cities, Antandros, Scepfe Fs, Aſo, Adramyttium, Pi- 


THE foil of this country is one of the fineſt and richeſt of 


( Spon miſtakes the Fourtiſſar, as it is now called, for the 


Grimes. The Fourtiſſar is a (mall brook rifing on mount Tininus, 


which ow, through miſtake, think to be the Caicus of the an 
tie. ts. 


Aſia, 
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it- | Aa, and as ſuch celebrated by the antients f. It chiefly a- 


his bounded in corn and wine, was well ſtocked with cattle, and 
in had a great many large plains proper for paſturing them. It 
ve, was plentifully watered with ſmall rivers running down from 


ſo mount Ida and mount Olympus. In ſhort, the Myſians, as 

ad Philaſtratus iuforms us, with reſpect to their country, were 

the j the happieſt of all the Aſiatics. 

As to the origin of the Myſians, Herodotus & informs us, Origin. 
he that they were Lydians by deſcent. According to his account, 

er Manes, the firſt king of Lydia, was father to Cotys, and Co- 

n- tys to Atys, who had three ſons, Lydus, Myſus, and Cares. 


From Lydus the Lydians, formerly called Mzones from Mæ- 
us, an the father of Cybele, borrowed their name. Myſus and 
ras Cares planted * colonies in the neighbouring countries, 


n- which from them were named Myſia and Caria. Others de- 
for rive them from the Phrygians, and tell us that Myſus, was 
d, not a Lydian but a Phrygian. Strabo derives the Afiatic My- 
my fans from thoſe of Europe, inhabiting that tract which lies 


o- between mount Hermus and the Danube, and is now known 
to under the names of Boſnia, Servia, and Bulgaria. There 
7as are divers other opinioris touching the origin of this peo- 


ly ple, which it would be of no uſe to relate, as they are 
me moſtly founded on diſtorted and far-fetched etymologies. 


a- | As to the character of the antient Myſians, it muſt be con- Charatter. 
we || Afidered at different times; for they ſeem to have been once a 
da warlike people. Herodotus h and Pliny ſpeak of a very 
ed powerful army of Myſiant and Trojans, which b. before the Tro- 
len jan war, paſſing over the Boſphorxs into Europe, ſubdued all ; 
a- | Thrace, and advancing to the Ionian ſea penetrated as far as | 
et the river Peneus. But in after-ages they degenerated from the | 
in {| . valour of their anceſtors, ſo as to be looked upon as the moſt 
n- contemptible and inſignificant nation on the earth; inſomuch, 
ng that the Greeks k had no expreſſion to ſignify more emphati- 
le- cally a perſon of no worth or merit, than to call him the /a/? 
of the Myſians. They were prone to tears, and on that ac- 

- count employed by the Greets | to attend their funerals, and 
1 lament over the deceaſed. Their language was in all likeli- 

hood the ſame as the Phrygian and Trojan, with ſome varia- 
of tion of dialect. As to their manners, cuſtoms, arts, and ſci- 

| ences we are quite in the dark. Their trade we can on] 

he gueſs at from their ſituation and wealth; for Phileſtratus in- 
us, 
- te Vine. Grog. I. i verſ. 103. © lib. i. & vii. _ b lib. 

vil. i lib. vii. c. 6. k SrRAB. |. xii, Cic. pro Flacco. 


| ASCHYL. in Perſis. Erasm. Chiliad. 


forms 
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forms us, that in antient times they were the moſt wealthy 
nation of all 4 


TREIR religion was much the ſame with that of the neigh- 


| | bouring Phrygians, whom they did not fall ſhort of in ſuper- 
| Rition. They worſhipped the ſame deities, and uſed the 


magnificent temple built by king Adraſtus 
city of Par:um, whence both the country and the goddeſs 
were named Adraſtia. Priapus was worſhipped by the more 


ſame religious ceremonies, which has made ſome believe them 


to be originally Phrygians. Cybele had a ſtately and rich tem- 


ple at Cyzicus, and Apollo Actæus near Parium. Nemeſis al- 
ſo is numbered among their. deities, and was worſhipped in a 
not far from the 


modern Myſians, but unknown to them even in Heſſad's time. 
The Myſian prieſts abſtained from fleſh, and were. not al- 
lowed to marry. It was a ceremony practiſed among them 


' to ſacrifice a horſe, and eat his entrails, before they were ad- 


| Their hif- 


flory. 


Olympus. 


Teuthras. 


mitted to the prieſthood. 

CoNnCERNING their government, thus mock appears that. 
it was monarchical. We find no mention made of their 
kings till the Argonautic expedition; but authors are of opi- 
nion, that they had kings long before that time. Dzodorus = 


tells us, that they lived in ſubjection to Ninus, by whom 
they had been conquered, and to the Afyrian kings that ſuc- 
ceeded him. After the deſtruction of Troy and diſperſion of 


the Trojans, the Myfians poſſeſſed themſelves of great part of 
that country, which they / held till they were conquered by 
Cræſus king of Lydia. 
Aar firlt king of My/ia we find mentioned is called Olym- 
He is ſaid to have married Nipæa the daughter of Fafius 

or 5 brother to Dardanus king of Troy . 
Teuthras appears next; it is uncertain whom he ſucceeded; 


he is ſaid to have reigned over the Myſians, Cilicians, and Ce- 


leans o. He married Auge daughter to Aleus the king of Ar- 
cadia's ſon P. As he had no iſſue male, he gave his daughter 
Agriope, whom he had by his firſt wife, in marriage to Te- 


lephus his ſecond wite's fon by Hercules 4 (X). He built a 
city 


m lib. ii. cap. 1. n Scholiaft Apoll. F” "I. \ © STRAB: | 
I. x1. ?P DioDox: I. iv. c. i. 4 SraAB. I. xiii. | 


(XK) Eur ipides quoted by Strabo (30), aforms us, chat Telephus 


Was a natural ſon of Hercules by Auge; and adds, that her father 


Aleas cauſed both her and her child to be locked up in a cheſt and 


(33) Strab. J. zii. En 
. thrown 
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city it Teuthrania, which name became common to 
the country where the new city ſtood, and in proceſs of time 
to all Mia. He had . daughter by name Tecmeſſa, 
who, in * diviſion of the booty, which the Greeks had got 
in plundering Myſia, fell to Ajax the ſon of Telamon. 

Teuthras was ſucceeded by Telephus a natural ſon of Her- TOS 
cules by Auge. Telephus, being expoſed by his grandfather's 
order on mount Parthenizs, was nurſed there by a hind till 
he was found by the ſhepherds of one Corythus, who brought 
him up as his-own child. Being deſirous, when he was grown 


up, to find out his mother, he was directed by an oracle to 


ſteer his courſe towards 22 where he was received with 


incredible joy, not by his mother only, but alſo by king Teu- 


thras her huſband, who, being taken with this extraordinary 


youth, beſtowed his daughter on him and appointed him his 


heir. In the Trojan war he firſt ſided with king Priam, and 


was dangerouſly wounded by Achilles ; but was afterwards 


prevailed upon by the Greeks to ſtand neuter . Pauſanias 
and Ari/tides tell us, that he planted a colony of Arcadians 
in the neighbourhood of Pergamus. Fornandes © makes him 
King « of the Goths, wherein he confounds the European with 


the Afeatic Myſians ; for thoſe of Europe, whom Pliny calls 


Maſe xs, are thought to be deſcended from the Myfians of 
Aþaa. Telephus had two ſons, Eurypylus and Latinus : Eu- 
rypylus, according to ſome u, was killed in the Trojan war, 

according to others ſucceeded his father, or reigned over the 
Cilicians v. Latinus is ſaid to have led a colony of Ceteans 
into Italy - x. 

Eurypylus left one ſon by name Arius, who ſucceeded his Arius. 
father or grandfather, and was flain in a ſingle combat by 
Amphialus the fon of Neoptolemus, who poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the kingdom of My/fia . We read of no Se kings of My- 
fia till many ages after, when the Attalic family reigned at 
Pergamus, which we ſhall ſpeak of in its proper place. 


' Ptxpas. in Olymp. © Diopos. lib. iv. STRAB, I. xiii. 
APOLLODOR. STEPHAN. c. De rebus Geticis. » Cala- 
ber. I. vi. vii. viii, Hyeinvs fab. 113. w STxAB. |. xii, 
* CEDRENVUS,P. 115. * Pausanias in Atticis. 


thrown into the ſea ; that the cheſt was by the provident care of : 
Palla: guided to the mouth of the river Caicus, and that Teuthras, 
| who at that time reigned there, falling in love with Auge, married 

| her, and, as he had no children of his own, adopted her fon Tele- | 
* declaring him his heir and ſaccfſor to the crown. 
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CH AP. XV. 
The HisToxy of the LyDIANs. 
5 1 U . 1 
The deſcription of Lyra. 


— — 


HENCE this country borrowed the name of Lydia 


is not determined. Some, led by the affinity of 
Words, derive it from Lud, Shem's fourth ſon, 
whom they pretend to have ſettled here. But this opinion 


we ſhall examine, when we come to enquire into the origin 


of the Lydians. All the antient writers tell us, that Lydia 
was firſt called Mœæonia or Meonia from Meon king of Phry- 


gia and Lydia, and that it was known under no other name 
till the reign of Atys, when it began to be called Lydia from 
his ſon Lydus. Bochart *, finding in his learned collection 
of Phenician words the verb Lud ſignifying to wind, and ob- 


ſerving that the country we are ſpeaking of is watered by the 
Mæander ſo famous for its windings, concludes, that it was 


| thence named Lydia or Ludia. As to Meon and Lydus, he 
rids himſelf of them at once, by denying that there ever were 


any ſuch perſons. To ſupport this opinion, he endeavours 


to prove, that the Phenicians, and after them Moſes, who, 


in the deſcription of countries, made uſe of their terms, gave the 
name of Lud not only to Lydia on the banks of the Mæander, 
but likewiſe to Æthiopia, where the Nile, as Herodotus ob- 
ſerves *, has as many turnings and windings as the Mæander 


itſelf. Now as theſe two countries, lying on the two moſt 
winding rivers that were then known, were named Lud, which 


word ſignifies to bend or wind, who can doubt, ſays he, but 
they had their common denomination from the rivers which 


| watered them? As to the antient name of Mæonia, he takes 

it to be a Greek tranſlation of the Phenician word Lud, 

wherein he agrees, in ſome meaſure, with Stephanus, who 
derives the name of Mzonia from Mæon the antient name of 


* Phaleg. I. ii. e. 2. lid. i. c. 29. 
| | + — 
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the Meander. Some take the word Maæonia to be a tranſla- 
tion of a Hebrew word ſignifying metal, becauſe that country, 
ſay they, was in former times enriched above any other with 
mines. 
Tnovon Lydia and Mæonia are by moſt authors indif- 
ferently uſed for one and the ſame country, yet they are 
ſometimes diſtinguiſhed, that part, where mount Tmolus 
ſtood, and which was watered by the Pactolus, being properly 
called Mawonia, and the other lying on the coaft, Lydia. 
This diſtinction is uſed, as Spanbemius obſerves Þ by Hide, 
Callimachus, Dionyſus, and other antient writers. In after 
„ when the Joniant, who had planted a colony on the 
coaſt of the Egœan ſea, began to make ſome figure, that 
part was called Jonia, and the name of Lydia given to the 
antient Mæonia. 


Lydia, according to Pliny<, Ptolemy, and other dent 35 


geographers, was bounded by Myſia Major on the north, 

by Caria on the ſouth, by Phrygia Major on the eaſt, and 
 Tonia on the weſt, lying between the 37th and 39th deg rees 
of north latitude. What the antients ſtyle the y of 
Lydia was not confined within theſe narrow boundaries, 
chiefly under the latter kings, but extended from the river 
| — to the Ægean ſea. Pliny's deſcription includes alia, 
between the Hermus and the Caicus, but that tract we 

conſider apart. 

Tun chief cities of Lydia were Sardis, the metropolis of 
that ki and the ſeat of king Cræſus. This city ſtood 
on the banks of the Pactolus at the foot of mount Tmelus. 
The Perſians thought Sardis of ſuch conſequence after it fell 
into their hands, that Azrxes, hearing it was taken by the 
Greeks, cominanded one of his attendants to cry aloud every 
day while he was at dinner ; The Greeks have taken Sardis ; 
which was continued till he recovered the city. It was ut- 

terly ruined by an earthquake, and rebuilt by Tiberius. There 
are ſtill to be ſeen. the ruins of a large palace and two mag- 
nificent churches with a great many pillars and cornices of 
marble. :Not far from Sardis ſtands a village of the ſame 
name, which ſome take to be that Sardis which is mention- 
ed in the- Revelations, and was one of the ſeven churches. 
Near this city was to be ſeen in Herodotus's time d the ſepul- 
chre of Alyattes father to Crœſus, whereof the foundation 
was of ſtone, but the whole ſuperſtructure of earth, being 


* A4 Callimachi hymaum in Delum, vert. 250. « Lib. v. 
c. 29. 4 HRODO r. I. i. 
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ſix furlongs and 200 foot in circumference, and a thouſand 
three hundred foot in breadth. : 

Philadelphia, formerly the ſecond city of Lydia, and fo 
called from Attalus Philadelphus brother to Eumenes, ſtood in 


a ſpacious and fruitful plain on the north fide of mount 
Tmolus. In this city were antiently celebrated the common 


feaſts of all Iſia, as appears from an inſcription quoted by 
Spon ©, It was one of the ſeven Churches, and continued to 
make a good figure under the Greet emperors. It was the 
laſt in Aſia Minor that ſubmitted to the Turks, and that up- 
on very honourable terms after fix years fiege. Among the 
Greeks it retains its antient name, but is known to the Turks 
by the name of Allachſheyer. Part of the antient walls is ſtill 
remaining, with the ruins of an amphitheatre, and ſome ſe- 
pulchres, whence the bodies, according to an antient tradi- 
tion among the inhabitants, were tranſported by the Chriſtians 
into Europe. 

Thyatira, a colony of the Macedonians, as Strabo informs 
us, was ſituated in a pleaſant plain not far from the river 


Hermus. This city was another of the ſeven churches, and its 


preſent ruins teſtify its former grandeur. The Greeks call it 


Tura, and the Turks Akhiſar. It is a place of ſome trade for 


corn and cotton, and inhabited by about 5000 Turks. . 


Magneſia, by the Turks called Guzethiſar, ſeated on the | 
Mæander, was formerly a city of great note, as the ruins of 


many ſtately buildings demonſtrate. Here Themiſtocles died, 
this being one of the three towns that Xerxes allotted to him 


for his ſubſiſtence during his exile. It is ſtill a large, hand- 


ſome, and well-built city. Another city of the ſame name 
ſtood at the foot of mount Sipylus on a riſing ground, whence 


it commanded a very large and beautiful plain, famous in hiſ- 


tory for many battles fought there, but eſpecially for that be- 
tween Autiechus and the Romans under the command of 


Scipio, which decided the fate of Afia. This city was for 
ſome time the ſeat of the Ottoman empire, and is ſtill the ca- 


pital of Carajia. 


MourT Sipylus is the only one in Lydia of any note. 
The goddeſs &ipylene took her name from this mountain; or 
TatheryCybele was called Sipylene, becauſe ſhe was worſhipped 
in a particular manner on mount Sipylus. And hence on the 
_ reverſe of almoſt all the antient medals of Magneſia this god- 


deſs is repreſcnted, ſometimes on the frontiſpiece of a temple 
with four pillars, and ſometimes in a chariot. Plutarch in- 


forms us, that mount Sipylus was likewiſe named the Thun- 
Voyage @'Italie, kr. 
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der mountain, becauſe it thundered more frequently there 
than on any other mountain of Afia ; and hence we find on 
the reverſe of ſeveral medals ſtamped at Magneſia, Fupiter 
armed with thunderbolts. Mount Tmolus, and in more an- 
tient times Timolus, was once very famous for its wine and 
A =, 
TRE rivers of this country, that we ſhall take notice of, 
are the Pactolus, which ruſhing from mount Tinolus waters 
the city of Sardis, and then diſcharges itſelf into the Hermus 
or Sarabat. It was called by the antients Chryſorhoas, from 
the colour of its ſands which ſhine like gold. The Cayſter, 
celebrated by the poets for the ſwans that frequented its 
banks, has its ſource in Phrygia Major, bathes Lydia, and 
empties itſelf into the Ægean fea near Epheſus. It has al- 
moſt as many windings, if Spon is to be believed, as the Mæ- 
ander itſelf, but neither have near ſo many, according to 
Tournefort, as the Seine beneath Paris. 
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As to the origin of the Lydians, Foſephus, and after him Origin and 
all the eccleſiaſtic writers, derive them from Lud, Shem's antiquity. 


fourth ſon. As this opinion has no other foundation but the 
ſimilitude of names, there is a ſtrong objection againſt it, viz. 


that the Lydians were firſt called Mæones, as all the antients 


agree, and Lydians from Lydus the ſon of Atys, except we 
ſuppoſe the Greeks were deceived, and that, the name of 
Meæones ceaſing, they reſumed their old name of Lydians, 
which often has happened. But even in that caſe, we ought 


perhaps to conſider Lydia as poſſeſſed by the Ludim, or poſ- 


terity of Lud, on a ſecond or third remove; for we ſee no 

more reaſon than Sir Walter Raleigh f, why Lud ſhould 
ſtraggle ſo far from his friends as Lydia, according to what 
we have ſaid elſewhere . Some of the antients will have the 
Lydians to be a mixt colony of Phrygians, Myſiaus, and Ca- 
r1ans. Others, finding ſome conformity in religion and 
religious ceremonies between the Egyptians and Tuſcans, who 


evidence, to be originally Egyptians. The very ſimilitude 
of names, which on like occaſions is generally ready at hand 
to help out at a dead lift, fails here ; which has obliged ſome 


we know for certain is, that the Lydians were a very antient 
nation, as is manifeſt from their very fables, for Attis, Tan- 
talut, Pelops, Niobe, and Arachne, are all ſaid to have been 


the children of Lydus. And Aantbus in his Lydiaca, quoted 


by Stephanus, informs us, that the antient city of A/jcalon, 
# Book i, cap. viii. ſect. 15. Vol. I. p. 265. 
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were a Lydian colony, conclude them, without any further 


writers to take up with arrant fables not worth relating. All 
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one of the five ſatrapies of the Philiſtines mentioned in the 
hooks of Foſbua and the Judges, was built by one Aſcalus a 
Lydian, whom Alcymus king of Lydia had appointed to com- 
mand a body of troops Which he ſent, we know not on 
what occaſion, into Syria. The Heraclidæ, or. kings of 
Lydia deſcended from Hercules, began to reign before the 
Trojan war, and had been preceded by a long ſeries of kings 
ſprung from tys, and hence ſtyled Atyade, which i is a ſtrong 
proof of the antiquity of that kingdom. _ 

The Lydians began very early to be ruled by kings, whoſe 
government, ſo far as we can gather from their conduc, 
ſeems to have been truly deſpotic, and the crown hereditary. 
We read of three diſtinct races of kings reigning over 278 
- viz. the Atyadæ, the Heraclide, and the Mermnade. 
Atpadæ were fo called from Arys, the ſon of Catys and 2 
| ſon of Manes. Manes, the ſon of Jupiter and Tellus and 
firſt king of Maæonia, had by Callirboa, the daughter of O- 
ceanus, one fon by name Cotys; Catys by Halia the daughter 
of Ti jus had two, Aſius and Atys ; ; from Afeus Lyaia bor- 
rowed the name of Aſia, which in proceſs of time became 
common to the whole continent. Atys macried Callithea the 
daughter of Choræus, and had by her Lydus and Tyrrhenus. 
| Lydus ſucceeded his father in the * of Mæonia, which 

in his reign began to be called Lydia. Tyrrbenus led a co- 

= lony into Italy, and ſettled in — Þ now Ta This 

is the account Dionyfius Halicarnaſſenſis gives us of the kings 
ſprung of Atys, or the firſt race of the — 8. 
Tux Atyadæ were ſucceeded by the Heraclidæ or the de- 

ſcendants of Hercules. For Hercules, being by the direction 
of the oracle ſold as a flave to Omphale 72 to 
expiate thereby the murder of Iphitus, had during his capti- 
vity by one of her ſlaves a ſon named Cleolaus, whoſe 
ſon by name Argon was the firſt of the Heraclide that aſcend- 
ed the throne of Lydia. This race reigned from Argon the 
firſt to Candaules the laſt gog years, the father ſucceeding the 
| ſon for 22 generations. They began to reign about, or not 

long before, the time of the Trojan war. 
Taz third race called —— perhaps from one of 
the fam ily named Mermnas (for the antients are filent as to 
the origin of this ap began to reign not long before 
the Medes ſhook off the Fe 4 "a2 6p 0 0 The — 
were alfo, properly N ng, Heraclide, being deſcended 
from one Lemnos, or, as Apollodorus calls "him, Agelaus, the 


ſon of Hercules by Omphale. The firſt King of this race was 
Gyges, and Craiſus the laſt, 


As 
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As to their character, it muſt be conſidered at different Their cba 
times: Under Cræſus and ſome of his predeceſſors, they were rafer. 
without all doubt a very warlike people; for they reduced 
all the neighbouring countries, and ſpread far and wide the 
terrour of their arms. But being afterwards ſubdued by the 
Perſians, and enjoined by Cyrus, according to the advice 
given him by Creſus (Y), to wear long veſts, and apply 
themſelves to ſuch arts and callings only, as had a natural 
tendency to debauch their manners and enervate their cou- 
rage, they became by degrees a moſt voluptuous and effemi- 
nate race, unfit for action, and intirely given up to idleneſs, 
pleaſures and diverſions. 
Tux ſoil of this country, by reaſon of the many rivers The /oil. 
that watered it, was exceeding fruitful; it abounded in all 
ſorts of grain, and is celebrated for its exquiſite wines. It 
was enriched with ſeveral mines, whence Cræſus is ſaid to 
have drawn his immenſe wealth. 5 | 
As to the religion of the Lyd:ans, it ſeems to have been Religion. 
much the ſame with that of the Phryg:ans, which we have 
already ſpoke of; they worſhipped Diana, Fupiter, and Cy- 
bele at Magneſia under the name of Sipylene; for in the al- 
liance concluded between thoſe of Smyrna and Magneſia on 
the Mæander in favour of king Seleucus Callinicus, both par- 


(V) The Lydians, not long after they were conquered by Cyras, 
rebelled at the inſtigation of one Pacha a Lydian, whom 
had truſted with the gold which he had found in the treaſury of 
Craſus at Sardis, With this gold Pactya: putting to fea engaged 
the maritime powers to join him, and having raiſed a conſiderable 
army of mercenaries, marched to Sardis, where he beſieged Taba- 
bus, whom Cyrus had appointed governor of that city. News of 
this revolt being brought to Cyrus, as he was leading his army a- 
gainſt the Baby/onians, Bactrians, and Egyptians, he reſolved to 
march back into Lydia, fell all the Lydians for ſlaves, and at once 
put an end to that unhappy nation. This reſolution he imparted 
to king Cre/us at that time his priſoner, who, fearing the utter 
ruin of his country, earneſtly entreated him to ſorgive the Lydians, 
and wreak his juſt anger on Pact yas alone by whom they had been 
ſeduced, adviſing him at the ſame time, in order to prevent any 
future rebellion, to forbid the Lydiars the uſe of arms, to encou- 
rage luxury and debauchery among them, to which they were na- 
turally inclined, and to cauſe their children to be brought up to 
fuch callings only, as were moſt capable of debauching their minds, 
and inclining them to idleneſs. This advice was followed by Cy- 
rus, and in a ſhort time the Lydians became the moſt lewd and de- 
| bauched nation under the ſun (31). - | 


(31) Heredot. lib. i. 
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ties ſwore, as appears from the Arundelian marbles, by the 
goddeſs Sipylene. She borrowed this name from mount Si- 

pylus, or perhaps from a town of the ſame name, which, 

as Strabo informs usb, was ruined by an earthquake in the 

reign of Tantalus. In the ſame city of Magneſia ſtood a 

temple of Diana Leucophryna, no ways inferior to the ſo 

much celebrated temple of Diana Epbeſiana. | 

The man- THE cuſtoms of the Lydians were, as Herodotus informs 
mers, cuſ- us, much the ſame with thoſe of the Greeks, except that 
tors, &c. they uſed to proſtitute their daughters; for the young women 
3 Ly- among them had no other fortune but what they earned by 


proſtitution; after they had by this means acquired a competent 


dowry, they were allowed to marry whoever they pleaſed. 
They puniſhed idleneſs as a crime, and inured their children 


from their very infancy to hardſhips. Their arms were not 


| bows and arrows, as ſome have pretended to argue from Fe- 
remiah x, but long ſpears, ſuch as were antiently uſed by the 


horſe ; and in horſemanſhip, if Heradetzs is to be credited , 


the Lydians far excelled all other nations. They were the 
firſt that introduced the art of coining gold and filver to faci- 

| Hitate trade; the firſt that ſold by retail, that kept eating-hou- 
ſees and taverns, that invented public ſports and ſhews, which 


were therefore called Lud: by the Romans, who borrowed 


them of the Tuſcans, deſcended, as we ſhall ſee anon, from 


the Lydians. Herodotus informs us , on what occaſion they 
invented thoſe public and ſeveral other private diverſions. Du- 


ring the reign of Atys the fon of Manes, a great ſcarcity of 
proviſions prevailed all over the kingdom of Lydia, which 
the inhabitants endured for ſeveral years with an aſtoniſhing 

| patience. But as the evil continued, in order to divert their 
minds from the conſideration of their unhappy condition, 


they applied themſelves to all manner of diverſion, and ſome 


inventing one game, others another, they gradually introduced 
dice, balls, and ſuch other diverſions as were in antient times 
uſed among the Greeks, cheſs only excepted, whereof the 
Lydians, as we are told by Herodotus, do not challenge the 
invention. Having thus contrived various kinds of diverſions, 


they uſed to play one whole day without intermiſſion, eating 
and drinking the next day without amuſing themſelves with 


any kind of games. After they had continued thus alternate- 


ly fafting and feaſting, as the ſcarcity of their proviſions 


could well allow, finding that their gaiamities increaſed rather 
than abated, the king divided the whole nation into two bodies, 


b SrRAB. l. i. p. 38. i Haropor. l. i. Jerem. 
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commanding them to determine by lot, which of the two 
ſhould remain at home, and which go abroad in queſt of new 
| ſeats, ſince their native country could not afford wherewithal 
to maintain them at home. The king appointed his ſon Tyr- 


rhenus to command thoſe who ſhould be obliged to remove, 


he himſelf remainingf#to reign over thoſe who ſhould have the 


fortune to ſtay. Thoſe who by lot were conſtrained to aban- 


don their country marched to Smyrna, where they equipped 


a ſmall fleet, and putting to ſea, after many adventures, ar- 
rived in that part of Italy which was then called Umbria, and 


now Tuſcany, Here they changed their name, and were no 


longer called Lydians, but Tyrrhenians from their leader 
Tyrrhenus. he 

Taz trade of the antient Lydians is no where mentioned; 
but we may ſuppoſe it to have been very conſiderable, eſpeci- 
ally under the latter kings, when Lydia was in the meridian 


Commerce. 


of its glory; whoſoever conſiders the ſplendor of this monar- 


chy, and commodious ſituation of the country, cannot doubt, but 
commerce muſt here have flouriſhed to a very eminent degree. 


To this we may add the immenſe riches not only of the Ly- 


ian princes, but of ſeveral private perſons. Herodotus a 


mentions one, by name Pythius, who not only entertained 


Xerxes and all his army, while he was marching with innumera- 


ble forces to invade Greece; but made him a proffer of two 


thouſand talents of filver, and three millions, nine hundred, 


ninety three thouſand pieces of gold bearing the ſtamp of Da- 
rius, wherewithal to defray the charges of that war. The 


ſame Pythius had preſented Darius, father to Xerxes, with 


a plane-tree and vine of maſſive gold, and was reckoned, 


after the kings of Perſia, the richeſt man in the then known 
world. © | 


SECT. IL 8 
be reigns of the kings of LY DIA. 


Tz firſt king of Lydia we find mentioned in hiftor 


is Maſnes, or Manes, as Herodotus call him. He is 


(ſaid to have been the ſon of the carth, which in the 


language of the antients denotes him to have been of a mean 
extraction. Heraclides mentions an anonymous king of Ly- 


TY Maſnes. 


dia, who, from the abje& condition of a journeyman or flave 


to a Cartwright living at me, was raiſed to the throne of 


n IIS O Dor. lib. vi. 


Lidia. 
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Lydia. The ſame author adds, that as the Lydians were diſ- 
burſing the money for his ranſom, a citizen of Cyme, for whom 
the ſlave was at that time making a cart, inſiſted on his finiſh- 
ing what he had in hand before he was ſet at liberty, proteſting, 
that he valued more the glory of having a cart made by the 
king of Lydia, than all the gold they could offer him. This 
fortunate flave may have been Maſnes, fince he in regard of 
his mean deſcent is called by the antients fon of the earth. 


. Heraclides does not tell us what induced the Lydians to place 


a ſlave on the throne ; but we may ſuppoſe this to have been 
brought about by the advice of ſome oracle, as it 

in the caſe of Gordius king of Phrygia ; for Heraclides informs 
us, that the Lydians choſe a ſlave for their king, in hopes of 


being reſcued by his means from the oppreſſions they groaned 


Cotys. 
Atys. 


— 


| Tmolus. 


under. 


| Mafnes was fucceded by his ſon Cotys, and Cotys by his fon 
Atys, in whoſe reigns, as the country was overſtocked with 


inhabitants, the great famine, which we have mentioned a- 
| bove, reigned for the ſpace of 18 years, and obliged the king 
to divide his ſubjects, keeping one half of them at home, 
and ſending the other abroad in queſt of new ſettlements, un- 
der the conduct of his younger fon Tyrrhenus. 


Ayr was ſucceeded by his ſon Lydus, from whom the coun- 


try had the name of Lydia, having been called to that time 


Meonia. 


Alcymus appears next: maren er: 


He is repreſented as an excellent prince, and is ſaid to have 


had nothing ſo much at heart, as the welfare of his ſubjects; 
whence in the ſeventh year of his reign the whole nation met, 


as Suidas informs us, to offer up prayers and ſacrifices for his 


health and proſperity. Stephanus calls him Alciamus, and adds, 


that in his time the city of Aſcalon was built by Aſcalus, ſon 
of Hymeneus and brother to Tantalus, who conducted an 


army of Zydians into Syria. 


Adrymetes or Adramytis is mentioned by Allan eur, and ſaid 
to have been the firſt that employed women in ſuch miniſtries 


as other kings had done eunuchs. 
Cambletes, Camblitas, or Cambles, a debauched prince, 
who murdered his wife, and afterwards revenged her Pas by 


laying violent hands on himſelf. Atbenæus ſays, that he was 


fo ravenous as to devour his wife in his fleep, and that finding 
her hand in his mouth next morning, he was ſo grieved and 
aſhamed of what he had done, that he put himſelf to death. 
Tmolus put an end to his life by throwing himſelf headlong 
from a precipice, being driven . as Plutarch acquaints 
+ 
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us a, by Diana for raviſhing one of her followers, by name 
Arrhipe. 

' Theoclymenus ſucceeded his father Tmslus, of whom we find Theocly- 
nothing in hiſtory, but that he buried his father on mount menus. 
Tmolus, which from him had its name. 

AFTER Theixlymenus Marſy as reigned, who, on what Marſyas: 
occaſion we know not, coming into Italy, built there, as we 
are told by Salinus o, the city of Archippena. 

Fardanes ſucceeded Marſyas, and in his reign all manner Jardanes, 
of lewdneſs prevailed in the kingdom of Lydia to ſuch a de- 
gree, that Omphale, the king's only daughter, could not find 
thelter even within the walls of the royal palace againſt the 
inſults of the licentious multitude, the moſt infamous lufls 
receiving a kind of fanction from the example of the prince. 

ON the death of Fardanes his daughter Omphale was by the Omphale. 
unanimous votes of the nobles placed on the throne. She 
pay ed with great ſeverity thoſe by whom the had been abu- 

ed in her father” s life-time, and by cauſing the flaves all over 

the kingdom to be ſhut up with their miltret! es, extended her 
revenge to the whole nation. But in the mean time falling 

in love with Hercules ſhe gave herſelf entirely up to _ 

and had by him a ſon named Alceus. 

Omphale was ſucceeded by her fon Aleæus, according to Alcæus. 
| ſome authors, who will have him to have been the ſirſt king of 

1 of the race of Hercules. 

AFTER Alcæus reigned Belus, and after Belus his ſon Ni- Ninus. 
nus, of whom we know nothing but their bare names. 

Argon ſucceeded his father Ninus, and is ſaid to have tranſ- Argon. 
ferred the royal ſeat to Sardis. Herodotus will have Argon to 
have been the firſt of the deſcendants of Herculus that reign- 
ed in Lydia. 

So was ſucceeded by his ſon Leon, Leon by ariſes, wha Leon, E. 
reigned thirty ſix years; Adryſus by Ahyactes who reigned 
fourteen; and Ahyactes by Meles, who ad twelve. 

Candaules the fon of Myrſus was the laſt king of this ſe- 88 5 
cond race, and loſt by his imprudence both his life and king- Vear of 
dom. The fact is thus related by Herodotus ? He had a che Flood, 
wife whom he gafkonatel loved, and believed the moſt beautiful 2264. 
of her ſex. He extolled her charms above meaſure to Crges, Year be- 
his favourite, whom he uſed to entruſt with his moſt important fore Clit 
affairs; and, the more to convince him of her beauty, reſol- 735: 
ved to ſhew her to him quite naked; and accordingly placed 
him in the porch of her chamber, where the queen uſed to 


" PLUTARCH, de fluviis, o SOLINUS, lib. vii, 3 He o- 
vor. x. I. i. 
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undreſs when ſhe went to bed, ordering him to retire after ſee- 
ing her, and take all poflible care not to be obſerved. But 
notwichſtanding all the caution he could uſe, ſhe plainly diſ- 
covered him going out, and though ſhe did not doubt but it 
was her huſband's contrivance, yet ſhe paſſed that night in a 
ſeeming tranquility, ſupprefling her reſentment to the next 
morning, when ſhe ſent for Gyges, and reſolutely told him, 
that he muſt either with his death atone for the criminal action 


he was guilty of, or put to death Candaules the contiver of it, 


and receive both her and the kingdom of Lydia for his reward. 


Gyges at firſt earneſtly begged of her, that ſhe would not drive 


him to theneceſfity of ſuch a choice. But finding that he could 


not prevail with her, and that he muſt either kill his maſter, 


or die himſelf, he choſe the former, and being led by the queen 


to the ſame place, where her huſband had placed him the night 
before, he ſtabbed the King while he was afleep, and at the 


ſame time married the queen, and took poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom, in which he was confirmed by the anſwer of the Delphic 
oracle. For the Lyd:ans having taken up arms to revenge the 
death of their prince, an agreement was made between them 
and the followers of Gyges, that if the oracle ſhould declare 


him to be the lawful king of Lydia, he ſhould be permitted to 


reign ; if not, he ſhould reign the crown to the Heraclidæ. 
the anſwer of the oracle proved favourable to Gyges, where- 
upon he was univerſally acknowledged for lawful king of Lydia. 


Candaules is ſaid * to have purchaſed a picture, done by one 


Bularchas, and repreſenting a battle of the Magnetes, for its 


weight in gold, which ſhews how early the art of painting be- 
gan to be in requeſt, for Candaules was contemporary with 


* LT 


| Gyyges. ges, having thus poſſeſſed himſclf of the kingdom of Lydi ia, 


| 2 - 4 * many rich and valuable preſents to the oracle of Delphi, a- 


mong the others fix cups of gold weighing thirty talents, and 


2281. 


Your be: greatly efteemed for the workmanſhip. He made war on thoſe. 


fore Chriſt Of Miletus and Smyrna, took the city of Colophon, and ſubdued 


718. the whole country of Treas. In his reign, and by his permiffion, 


the city of Alydos was built by the Mileſians. Plutarch and 
other writers relate his acceſi91 to the crown of Lydia in a 

duite different manner, and tell us, without making any 
mention of the queen, that Gyges rebelled againſt Candaules 

and flew himin an engagement. As to his fabulous ring men- 

tioned by Plato f, and Tutly ©, we refer the reader to Tzetzes, 


PIX. lib. xxxv. c. viii, © rb RIS I. i, & Xx. Cic. 


: b. ui, de off. : 
Sudas, 


[1 
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Suidas, Philgſtratus, &c. Gyges reigned thirty eight years, and 1 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Ardyes. Ardy es. | 
Ardyes or Ardys carried on the war againſt the 1i/:fians 
which his father had begun, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Priene, 
in thoſe days a ſtrong city. In the reign of this prince the 3 
Cimmerians invaded and over-ran all Aſia Minor; but what — 
battles were fought between the Lydians and theſe invaders, | | 
and with what ſucceſs, we find no where mentioned. Hero- | 
dotus only informs us , that in the time of Ardyes they poſ- 7 
ſeſſed themſelves of Sardis the metropolis of Lydia, but could zl 
never win the caſtle. Ardyes reigned forty nine years, and was 


ſucceeded by his ſon _ Salyattes. 
Sadyattes, who reigned twelve years, and warred moſt part 
of his reign with the Mileſians. | Alyattes. 


AFTER him came his ſon Ahattes, who for the ſpace of Near of 1 
ſix years waged a bloody war with Cyaxares king of the Modes. the Flood, | bs, 
The occaſion of this war is thus related by Herodotus. Cer- * 4 
tain Scythians being driven out of their country on occaſion fore Chriſt | 
of a ſedition that happened among them, they retired into 620. 

Media, where Cyaxares received them with great humanity, yay | 
and, as heentertained a good opinion of them, committed to i 
their care divers youths to be inſtructed in the uſe of the bow, 

and in the Scythian tongue. The ſtrangers were great ſportſ- = 

men, and uſed daily to ſupply the king's table with game, | | 
which they dreſſed after their own manner. But returning 
one day empty, Cyaxares, as he was of a violent temper, trea- 
ted them with moſt opprobrious language, which the Scythians 
reſenting, agreed among themſelves to kill one of the youths 
committed to their care, and ſerve his fleſh up to the king's 4 
table dreſſed like veniſon. This they effected and then made | 1 


their eſcape into Lydia, where they were kindly entertained 
by Alyattes, which, according to Herodotus, gave occaſion to 


a war that laſted fix years, Cyaxares demanding the Scythians, ; 1 
and Alyattes refuſing to deliver them up. This war was car- \ 
ried on with various ſucceſs, the Medes ſometimes defcating y 
the Lydians and the Lydians ſometimes the Medes. In the 
ſixth year, while both armies were engaged, the day was all "i 
on a ſudden turned into night (Z), which ſo frightened both 4 ü 
the Lydians and Medes, that they gave over fighting, and * 


ſhewed a ſtrong inclination to make up their differences in an 
amicable manner, which was done accordingly by the mediati- 


vHEeRODOT. ubi ſupra. 
(Z) The total eclipſe fell upon the 28th of May, and had been | 


faretold by Thales the Milefian ſome years before. 
: | — 2 on 
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on of Syenneſis king of Cilicia and Nebuchaduezzar king of 
Babylon, The peace was ratified by a marriage between Ary-\ 
ents he daughter of Alyatttes and Myages the ſon of Cyaxares 
(A). A peace being thus concluded between the Lydians 


and Medes, Alyattes employed all his forces againſt the Scy- 


thians, and, after a Wars which laited ſeveral years, had the 


good luck to rid his kingdom of ſo troublefome gueſts. He 


was attended with the like ſucceſs in the war he undertook 
againſt the Smyrncans, whom he worſted in ſeveral battles, 
and at laſt made himſelf maſter of their capital and whole coun- 
try. He continued for the ſpace of five years the war, which 
his father had begun againſt the Mileſians, ravaging their coun- 
try, and about harveſt time carrying away yearly all their corn, 
in order to oblige them for want © of proviſions to ſurrender 
their city, which he knew he could not reduce any other way, 
the Mileſians being at that time maſters of the ſea. In the 
12th year of this war the Lydians having ſet fire to the corn 


In the fields, the flames were carried by a violent wind, which 


happened to blow at the time, to the temple of Minerva at 
Aſſeſus, which was burnt down to the ground. Not long af- 
ter Aljattes falling ſick ſent to conſult the oracle at Det- 
phi, which refuſed to return any anſwer, till ſuch time as 
the king ſuould rebui'd the temple of Minerva at Aſſeſus. 
Hereupon Alyattes diſpatched ambaſſadors to Miletus, enjoi n- 
ning them to conclude a truce. with the Mileſians till the tem- 
ple 1! ihoul:! be rebuilt. On the arrival of the ambaſſadors Thra- 
ſyhulus, then King of Miletus, commanded all the corn that 
was at that time in the city to be brought into the market- 
place, and the citizens to banquet in public-and revel, as if the 
city were plentifully ſtored with all manner of proviſions, This © 


T hraſybulus cid to the end, tnat the ambaſſadors, ſeeing ſuch 
quantitics og corn, and the people every- where diverting them- 


ches, might acquaint their maſter thercwithal, and divert 


(A) The account which Herodotus gives us of the cauſe of this 
war ſcems to ſome writers highly improbable. And truly it is not 
very likely, that the Ceythians falling out among themſelves ſhould - 
ha ve had recourſe to either of thele kings, waole countries the 
Sgibiant had over run, and oftentimes plundered. They had chief- 
iy reaion to difruit Caxares, for the treachery he had ſhewn in maſ- 
ic cring ſuch of their country-men as had ſettled in his dominions. 

ters are of Opin: on, that Alrattes, being jealous of the too 


preat power of Gaxares (who had ſeized. after the conqueſt of Ni- 


n-M2h, the reglons belonging to the Ari ans as far as to the river 
Hia! 'ys), entered into an alliance with the Scythians againſt the Medes 
and tat the war was car ried on with che] * forces of the Lydians 


ard & cxthiars, 


tum 
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him from purſuing the war. As Thraſybulus had deſigned, ſo 
it happened; for Alyattes, who believed the Mileſians greatly | 
_ » diftreſſed for proviſions, receiving a quite different account 
from his ambaſſadors, changed the truce into a laſting peace, 
and ever afterwards lived in amity and friendſhip with * 7 hrajy- 
bulus and the Mileſians. Alyattes had two ſons, Cra. ſus by a 
Carian, and Pantaleon by an Jonian. Crefus ſucceeded his | 
father after he had reigned fifty ſeven years. 
Creſus, ſucceeding his father at the age of thirty five years, Crœſus. 
_ enlarged his dominions fo as to be no ways inferior to any Year of 
prince of that age, though there were in his time three very th flood, 
powerful monarchies, viz. of Media, of Babylon, and of E- 2437. 
gypt. Cra. ſus was the firſt that made war on the Epheſians, Before 
whoſe city he beſieged and took, notwithſtanding their conſc- Cle. 
crating it to Diana, and faſtening the walls by a rope to her 50S: 
temple, which was ſeven ſtades diſtant from the city. After 
the reduction of Epheſus he attacked under various pretences 
the Jonians and olians, obliging them, and all the other 
Greek ſtates of Ara, to pay him a yearly tribute. He alſo 
formed a deſign of equipping a fleet to attack the inhabitants 
of the iſlands, but was diverted from this thought by Bias of 
Priene, or, as others ſay, by Pittacus of Mitylene (B). Not 
long after he ſubdued the Phrygians, Myſians, Maryandini, 
_ Chalzbes, Paphlagon'ans, Thracians, Thynians, Bithynians, 
Carians, Dorians, Molians, Pamp ylians, and all the nations 
that lay between Lydia and the river Halys. Atheuaæus out 
of Beroſus mentions a ſignal victory of his over the Saccans a 
| Scythian nation, in memory whereof the Babyl:1:a::s yy allies 
yearly celebrated a feaſt, which they called Sacæa. Croſus 
having by theſe victories acquired great fame and renown, 
many vile men of that age went to Sard:s on purpoſe to {ce 
him, and among others Sclon, who, after publiſhing his lives 
at Athens, had abſented himſelf from his country under pre- 
tence of travelling for the ſpace of ten years, that he might 
not be obliged to repeal any of the conſtitutions which he had 


43 


(3) Bias arriving at Sardis from Greece told Creſus, inquiring 
what news he brought from thence, that the iflanders had bought 
ten thouſand hories with a defign to attack hun by land, which 
Cræſus believing thanked the gods for inipiring them with ſach a 
reſolution, as knowing, that the main ſtrength of his army conſiſt- 
ed in cavalry. Then Bias acquainted him, that the iſlanders had 

- no ſuch defign, but were no leis pleaſed in hearing that he deſigned 
to attack them by ſea, than he was at the news of their preparing 
to attack him by land. Whereupon Cre/z, being fully appriſed 
of the raſnneſs of his debgn, aid it afide, and concluded an alli- 
ance with all the Greets that inhabited the Hands. 


eſtabliched 3 
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eſtabliſhed ; for the Athenians could make no alteration of 
themſelves, the citizens having taken a ſolemn oath to obſerve 
his laws for the ſpace of ten years. Being arrived at Sardis he 
was with great humanity entertained by Crœſus in his own 


palace, and a few days after his arrival carried to ſee the 


wealth and magnificence of his treaſury, which when he had 
ſeen, Creſus aſked him who was the happieſt man he had ever 


known, believing, that he would give, without any heſita- 


tion, the preference. to himſelf. But Solon, as he was an 


enemy to all manner of flattery, and reſolved on all occaſi- 


ons to ſpeak the plain truth, anſwered, that Tellus the Athe- 


nian was the happieſt man he had ever ſeen (C). Cræſus a- 


gain aſked him who was the happieſt man after Tellus, not 


doubting but he wouid name him at leaſt in the ſecond place, 


but was again diſappointed, the philoſopher adjudging the ſe- 
cond place to Cleobis and Biton two Argives (D). Craeſus 


ſhewing himſelf highly diſſatisfied with Solon, for preferring 
the condition of private men to that of fo rich and powerful 


a prince as he, the philoſopher informed him, that it was 
impoſſible to judge of the happineſs of any man before death, 
and that all things ought to be meaſured by their end. Where- 


(c) Tellus was an Athenian, had many virtuous children who all 


ſurvived him, and, after having enjoyed all the happineſs which 
the condition of mortals is capable of, ended his life in a moſt glo- 


rious manner. For coming to the aſſiſtance of his countrymen in 


a a battle fought at Eleuſs againſt the neighbouring people, he put 


the enemy to flight, and died in the field of victory. He was 
buried by the Athenians at the expence of the public in the place 


where he fell, and yearly honours were paid to his memory. 


D Theſe two Greeks proved victorious in the Olympic games 


| and all other public ſports. Their mother was a prieſteſs of Juno, 


who being one day obliged to go to the temple, whither ſhe ought 
to have been carried in a Chariot drawn by a yoke of oxen, her 
ſons, ſeeing that the oxen were not brought from the field at the 
ume appointed, yoked themſelves, and drew the chariot the ſpace 
of forty five furlongs. This action was greatly extolled by all 
the people that were aſſembled at the temple, and their mother, 
tranſported with joy in ſeeing her ſons ſo much honoured by the 


whole nation, begged of the goddeſs, that ſhe would reward her 


children with what ſhe thought would prove moſt advantageous to 
them. Having put up this petition, and after offering the uſual 
ſacrifices banquetted, and with her ſons, they both fell aſleep and 
died in the temple. Upon which the A4rgians, in commemorati- 


con of their piety, cauſed their ſtatues to be made and dedicated at 
Delpbi (31J. = 


(31) Herodot. lib. i. 


upon 
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upon he was diſmiſſed by Creſus as a man of no experience. 


Not long after the departure of Solon, Crœſus loft his favou- 


rite ſon Atys, who was unfortunately killed at the chace of a 
wild boar by Adraſtus, ſon of Gordius and grandſon of Mydas 
king of Phrygia, who had fled to Sardis for refuge. This 
loſs was no ſmall allay to his happineſs, for he continued diſ- 


conſolate the ſpace of two whole years and in a ſtate of inac- 


tion, till the conqueſts of Cyrus and growing power of the 


Per ſiaus rouſed up his martial ſpirit, and diverted his mind 
to other thoughts. He apprehended, that the good ſucceſs, 


whici attended Cyrus in all his undertakings, might at laſt 
prove dangerous to himſelf, and therefore reſolved to put a 
ſtop, if poſſible, to his conqueſts. To this end he conſulted 
all the oracles of any fame either in Greece or Afric (E), he 

| {ſtrengthened 


(E) We are told by Herodotus, that Craſus ſent ambaſſadory 
to the oracles of Delphi, of Abe, of Phocis, of Amphiaraus, of 
Trophonius, of Branchis, and of Jupiter Ammon, enjoining them to 
propoſe, each to the oracle he was to conſult, and all on the ſame 
day, the following queſtion ; What is Crœſus the fon of Alyattes 
king of Lydia now doing ? What anſwer the other oracles returned 


we find no where mentioned; but that of Delphi, as] Herodotus in- 
forms us, anſwered thus: I know the number of the ſands of Libya 


the meaſure of the ocean, the ſecrets of the filent and dumb lie open to 
me. I ſmell the odour of a lamb and tortoiſe boiling together in a bra- 


xen cauldron; braſs is under, and braſs above the fliſp. Craſus hear- 
ing this anſwer adored the god of Delphi, and owned, that the 
oracle had ſpoke truth; for on the ſame day that his ambaſſadors 


_ conſulted the oracle, he was employed in boiling together a lamb 
and a tortoiſe in a cauldron of braſs, which had a cover of the ſame 


metal, thinking it impoſſible, that any, but a god, could know 
what he was doing. Wherefore he immediately offered to the 


Delphic Apollo a ſacriſice conſiſting of three thouſand oxen ; and to 
render him more favonrable and propitious, he brought out beds 
of gold and filver, veſſels of gold, robes of purple, and other rich 
_ apparel, and burnt them all together, commanding the Lydians to 
follow his example. On this occafion ſo much gold was melted down 
that one hundred and ſeventeen tiles were made out of it, where- 
of the longeſt were fix ſpans in length, the ſhorteſt three, but all 
one ſpan in thickneſs. Theſe, with a golden lion weighing tem 
talents and many other rich preſents, OG æſus ſent to the Delphic 
oracle, enjoiniug his ambaſſadors to enquire whether he ſhould un- 
dertake a war againſt the Per/;ans. The oracle returned this an- 
ſwer; If Crœſus paſes the Halys he avill put an end to a vaſt empire, 

Which was capabie of being interpreted either of Perfia or Lydia. 

Crœſus, iearing this anſwer, and not doubting in the leaft, but that 
he ſhould overturn the Perfay monarchy, ſent more preſents to the 


oracle 
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ſtrengthened himſelf with alliances, and, having raiſed what 
forces he could, marched into Cappadocia, then belonging to 


the Perſians, before his allies could join him. Here he en- 


camped near the city of Sinape on the Euxine ſea, took the 


city of Pteria, and laid waſte all the adjacent country. y- 


rus, hearing of the enemy's motions, put himſelf at the 
heal of a powerful army, and marching into Cappadocia en- 
cainped in fight of the Lyd:an army. Here after ſeveral ſkir- 
miſnes the two armics came at laſt to a general engagement, 
wherein many fell on both tides. The night coming on both 
armies parted on equal terms. But Cræſus fearing to ven- 
ture a ſecond battle, as his forces were not near ſo numerous 
as thoſe of Cyrus, retired in the night-time, and marched 
with all poſſible expedition to Sardis, where he diſbanded his 
troops, enjoining them to re-aſſemble at the end of five 
months; for he did not in the leaft apprehend, that Cyrus, 
who had not been able to get the better of him in the field, 
would venture to advance to his capital. Cyrus, finding the 
next morning that the enemy had left the field, refolved to 
purſue him to Sardis, and oblige him to venture a ſecond 
battle beſore his allies could join him. This reſolution was 

executed with ſuch expedition, that Cyrus at the head of his 

army appeared in the plains of Sardis, before Crœſus had any 
intelligence of his deſign. The Lydians were ſtrangely alarm- 
ed at ſo bold an attempt, which they had neither foreſeen nor 

expected. The king, however, drawing together what for- 


ces were ſtill remaining, marched out againſt the Per ſians, 


by whom, after a ſharp engagement, he was put to flight, 


and forced to ſhut himſelf up in Sardis, which was ſoon af- 


ter taken by aſſault and Cra ſus himſelf made priſoner.” In 


oracle, and two ſtaters of gold to each of the inhabitans of Delhbi. 
In conſideration of which the Delphians granted Cræſus and the 
Lydians a right to conſult the oracle before any other nation, toge- 
ther with the firſt place in the temple, and the freedom of the city 


for ever. C ſus, having made theſe preſents, ſent a third time to 


conſult the oracle, whether he ſhould long enjoy the kingdom. 
The oracle anſwered, That he ſhould reign till a mule ruled over the 
Medes, which Cæſus deeming impoſſible concluded, that he and his 


poſterity were to hold the kingdom of Lydia for ever. But the 


oracle, as it was afterwards interpreted, by a mule meant Cyrus, 


whoſe parents were of different nations, his mother being a Mede 


and his father a Perfian. And now Cræſus, relying on thele fallaci- 
ous aniwers, and believing himſelf invincible, marched, without 
waiting for the troops of his allies, into Cappadocia, where he was 
met by Crus at the head of a powerful army. 4 

| e 
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the taking of the town Creſus himſelf had been killed, had Crœſus * 
not his ſecond ſon, who to that time had been ſpeechleſs, taken. 
cried out to the Perſian who was ready to ſtrike, Spare Cræ- Year of 
ſus. Whereupon he was againſt his will ſaved and carried to the flood, 
Cyrus, who commanded him to be put in fetters, and placed * 
on a great pile of wood, with a deſign to burn him and four- 1 
teen young Lydians in honour of the gods, as a ſacrifice and ©" 
the firſt-fruits of his victory. Then Cræſus recollecting the EY 
words of Solon, that no man can truly be called happy before 
his death, pronounced thrice that great philoſopher's name, 

which Cyrus hearing, and underſtanding what induced him to 
| invoke Solon, commanded him to be taken down from the 
pile, and ranked among his friends and councellors. Ieno- 
pbon tells us, that Cyrus received his royal priſoner with great 
kindneſs and humanity, when he was firſt preſented to him, 
without mentioning the treatment which we read of in He- 
rodotus. The firſt favour Cræ ſus begged of the conqueror 
was, that he would give him leave to ſend his fetters to the 
oracle of Delphi, as the trophies of the ſucceſs which Apollo 
had promiſed him. This favour Cyrus willingly granted ; 
but the oracle, or rather the prieſts, convinced Cræſus, that 
he and not Apollo was to blame (F). Thus ended the antient 
kingdom of Lydia, continuing ſubject to the Perſians till they 
alſo were conquered by the Macedonians, as we have ſeen in 
the foregoing part of this hiſtory. | 


(F) The oracle anſwered, that the god himſelf could not reverſe the 
decrees of fate, and that Cra/us in the fifth generation ſuffered for 
the crime of one, who, at the inſtigation of a woman, had murde- 
red his maſter, and poſſeſſed himſelf of a crown which did not be- 
long to him; and that as to the anſwers of the oracle, he had no 
jou 5 to complain; for Apollo only foretold, that by making war 
on the Perfians he would overturn a great monarchy. Had he de- 
fired to be truly informed, continued the oracle, he ought to have 
ſent again to enquire whether his own, or that of Cyrus, was meant 
by the oracle. But if he neither underſtood the true meaning of 
the oracle, nor would be at the pains of ſuing for a further expla- 
nation, his misfortune and downfal was entirely owing to himſelf. 
Craſus, hearing this anſwer, acknowledged himſelf to be in the 
wrong; and cleared, as much as in him lay, the oracle, from all 
ſuſpicion of falſhood. 


ft may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that, the defeat of Cre- 
fas, which is above referred to the year before Chriſt 5 49, is by Sir 
Tſacc Newton placed in the year before Chriſt 544, as alſo by the 
authors in the 4th Volume p. 538. | 
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E country before ns was at firſt called Milias or 
S Tremile from the Milia, a people of Crete that ſet- 
tled there, as Herodotus and Stephanus inform us, 
and afterwards Lycia from Lycus, the ſon of Pandion king of 
Athens, The proper Lycia, as preciſely as we can gather, 
lies between the thirty fixth and thirty eighth degrees of north 
latitude. It was bounded by Caria on the weſt, by Pam- 
phylia on the eaſt, by Phrygia Major and part of Pamphylia 
on the north, and by the Mediterranean on the ſouth. 
Tais country was divided into two parts, the Maritime 
and the Mediterranean, or the coaſt and the country. The 


moſt remarkable cities on the coaſt were Telmeſſus or Telmiſ- 


ſus, ſeated on a noted bay in the weſtern limits, whoſe in- 
habitants are ſaid to have been the firſt pretenders to the in- 
terpretation of dreams. Patara, ſituated on a hill, and for- 


merly celebrated for a temple and oracle of Apolla no ways in- 
ferior to that of Delphi. At Patara Apollo was ſaid to reſide 
the fix winter months, and the fix ſummer months at Delos, 


whence the epithets of Patarens Apollo d and Sortes Lyciæ e. 


This city was greatly improved and embelliſhed by Prolemeus 
 Philagelphus, and called A. ſinoe from his wife who bore that 


name, but the former name prevailed. Myra built on a high 
| Hill about twenty furlongs from the coaſt, mentioned in the 


A. This city was the metropolis of Lycia when a Ro- 


man province, and of conſequence in the chriſtian times an 


archbiſhop's ſee. Olympus, a famous city with a mountain of 
the ſame name. Phaſelis, on the borders of Lycia and Pam- 


Fhylia, and therefore by ſome placed in Panpbylia, by others 
more accurately in Lycia. This city in the time of the Ro- 


mans was a famous neſt of pyrates, but was at laſt reduced 


by Servilius, while Pompey ſcoured the ſea with a numerous 


fleet. To the pirates of this town former ages were indebted 


for thoſe ſwift veſſels, which the Romans from the place call- 


ed Phaſeli, and we Brigantines. We will not take upon us 
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to mark out the bounds of the midland Lycia. Strabo rec- 
k6ns in it the following towns, Pinara, Cragus, at the foot 
of a hill bearing the ſame name, Tlos, Simena, &c. Ptole- 


tries, viz. Milyas on the weſt bordering on Caria, and Ca- 
balia on the eaſt bordering on Lycia Proper. But Strabo pla- 


ces Milyas on the borders of Piſidia and Pamphylia. The 


inland part of Lycia was divided by the river Xanthus, which, 
riſing in two ſprings from the foot of mount Cadmus, and waſh- 
ing the walls of Xanthus, a city formerly of ſome note, diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Mediterranean. Frear this river the 
people, inhabiting the inland parts of Lycia, were called Xan- 
thians. The chief mountain of this country, and indeed of 
all Aſia, is mount Taurus, which has its beginning in this 
8 and extends eaſtward to the great oriental ocean. 

Lycia was alſo the famous mountain Chimera which vo- 
mited flames, the bottom whereof was infeſted with ſerpents, 
the middle parts afforded paſture for goats, and the top much 


frequented by lions, which gave occaſion to the poets to paint 


it as a monſter with the head of a lion, the body of a goat, 
and the tail of a ſerpent. This mountain was firſt planted 
and rendered habitable by Bellerophon, who is therefore fabled 
by the poets to have killed this moniter. 


my adds to the Mediterranean part of Lycia two ſmall coun- 


419 


T uE ſoil of this country is very fruitful, and the air . i and 


oned very wholeſome. It is plentifully watered with ſmall ri- 
vers running down from mount Taurus, which often ſwell 
to an immoderate degree, and overflow the country, being 


increaſed by the melting o the ſnows on that mountain, or 
by heavy rains. 


As to the origin of ths ' 6 1 and others © Their ori. 
inform us, that they were deſcended from the Cretans ; fer gin. 


Sarpedon, being driven out of the ifland by his brother 
Minos, and landing in Afia with thoſe Cretans who 
had ſided with him, ſettled in Milyas, and there founded a 
new kingdom, after having conquered and driven out the an- 
tient proprietors, whom Herodotus calls Milyans and Seh. 
During the reign of Sarpedon they continued to be called C- 


tans, but after his death took the name of Lycians from J.)- | 


cus, the ſon of Pandion king of Athens, who being forced ' 
his brother Ægeus to quit his native country, had fled to Sar 
pedon. Hence the poets, and with them Strabe, ſeem to con- 
found the Lycians with the Carians, who were undoubtedly 
deſcended from the Cretans. But Diedorus Siculus i, and 
Plato s before him, counts the Lycians among the Greek na- 
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tions of A/ia, as being deſcended from the Argivi. But not 
to dwell on ſuch uncertainties, the Lycians were once a ve 
powerful and warlike people, conſidering the ſmallneſs of 
their country. They had, according to Strabo ®, three and 
twenty according to Pliny fix and thirty, large and populous 
towns, were experienced mariners, and extended their pow- 
er on the ſeas as far as Italy. 
Their man- THE Lycians are highly commended by the ancient writers 
ners, ge- for their ſobriety, and manner of adminiſtring juſtice. They 
vernment, had in latter ages twenty three conſiderable cities, each of 
c. which ſent their deputies to a general aſſembly or diet, the 
great cities three, the leſſer two, and the leaſt one only. In this 
aſſembly all matters of conſequence were canvaſſed, and de- 
termined by the majority of votes. They choſe in the firſt 
place the preſident of the council, and after him the civil and 
military officers of each city. Here they adminiſtred juſtice, 
ſettled all private differences, declared war, made peace, con- 
cluded alliances, &c. Whence we may conclude, that their 
government, at leaſt in latter times, either was not monar- 
chical, or their monarchs no ways abſolute. This form of 
government they maintained even under the Romans, as Strabo 
informs us *, but with this difference, that the conſent of the 
| Reman governor, and, in matters of moment, of the ſenate, 
was requiſite for the validity of ſuch acts and decrees as had 
_ paſſed in their aſſembly. Their government was at firſt mo- 
narchical, and the country parcelled out into ſeveral petty 
kingdoms ; for we read of the families of Bellerophon, Sarpe- 
don, Lycus, Telephus, and Pandarus reigning in Lycia at one 
and the ſame time ; if we will not rather ſuppoſe the govern- 
ment to have been arjſtocratical, and theſe families to have 
bore the greateſt ſway in the adminiſtration. But be that as 
it will, in proceſs of time all Lycia became ſubje& to one prince; 
for Herodotus, in enumerating the princes that contributed 
towards the equipping and arming of Xerxes's fleet, mentions 
but one king of Lycia, by name Cyberniſcus. This nation, 
as moſt of the other nations of Aſia, was firſt ſubdued by 
Craeſus or the Lydians, and after the downfal of the Ly- 
dian kingdom by Cyrus. The courage, reſolution, and 
intrepidity, with which the Lycians of Xanthus oppoſed Har- 
' pagus the Perſian general, deſerves particular notice. For 
inſtead of tamely ſubmitting, like their neighbours, to the 
Perſian yoke, they attacked with a handful of men Harpa- 
gus's numerous army, and fought with incredible bravery, 
though under all the diſadvantages imaginable. But being over- 
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powered with numbers, and forced to retire into their city, 
they firſt ſet fire to the caſtle, where they had ſhut up their 
wives, children, ſlaves, and all their riches; and then, en- 
gaging themſelves by a ſolemn oath to die together, returned 
to the field of battle, renewed the fight, and were all killed 
to a man. The Lycians continued to be governed by their 
own kings even after they were ſubdued by the Perſſans, 
but paid an annual tribute to the king of Perſia. They fell 
with the Perſians under the power of the Macedonians, and 
after the death of Alexander were governed by the Seleucidæ. 
Of theſe. Antiochus the Great being confined by the Romans 
beyond mount Taurus, Lycia was granted to the Rhodtans ; 
but theſe diſobliging the Romans in the war with Perſeus, 
| Lycia was declared a free country, and continued to be ſo till 
the reign of Claudius, who, provoked at their inteſtine diſſen- 
ſions, reduced their country into the form of a province. 
THEIR cuſtoms were much the ſame with thoſe of the 
Cretans and Carians, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
hereafter. But they had one cuſtom peculiar ta themſelves ; 
for they took their names not from their fathers, but from 
their mothers, ſo that if any one was aſked, who he was, or 
of what family, he had recourſe to the female line. Beſides, 
if a free-born woman married a flave, her children enjoyed 
all the privileges of citizens ; but, on the contrary, if a man 4 
of ever ſo great a family married a ſlave, their children were | 
incapable of enjoying any honours or bearing any public em- 
ployment . As to their trade and navigation, we are 
quite in the dark. Their religion was the ſame with that of 
the inhabitants of Crete, which we ſhall have occaſion to de- 
ſcribe when we treat of the Greek iſlands. Pe 
THe ſucceſſion of the kings of Lycia and the years of their 2. = 
reſpective reigns are overcaſt with ſuch a miſt, and inter- kings.) Un 
rupted with ſo many chaſms, that it is not poſſible to give | 
any tolerable account of them. We find mention of but 
three kings of all Lycia that we are ſure of. 
Ami ſadarus, who is fabled to have nouriſhed the monſter 
Chimera. e 8 
Jobates, who married his daughter Sthenobea, or, as o- 
thers call her, Antæa, to Pretus king of the Argives. He 
is faid to have undertaken an expedition againſt the Tyrin- 
thians in favour of his ſon-in-law, and to have ſubdued thein. 
His daughter Sthenobea falling in love with Bellerophontes, the 
ſon of Glaucus king of Ephyra, and having ſolicited him in KC 
rain to comply with her unchaſte deſires, complained to her | 1 
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huſband as if ſhe had been ſolicited by him. Whereupon 
Pretus, being unwilling to violate the laws of hoſpitality by 
putting a ſtranger to death in his own kingdom, ſent him in- 
to Lycia with letters to Fobates his father-in-law, requeſting 
him to revenge the affront offered his daughter by the death 
of the bearer. Jobates, thinking it a baſe thing to imbrue 
his hands in the blood of a ſtranger, ſent him with a ſmall 
body of troops againſt the Solymi, a warlike and barbarous 


people, in hopes he ſhould there find his doom. But Belle- 


rophon returned from this and many other dangerous expedi- 
tions, which he was put upon, not only ſafe, but victorious ; 
whereupon Jobates, being reconciled to him and Or 
the calumny, gave him his other daughter in marriage, an 


with her part of his kingdom. 
Maxx years after reigned Cyberniſcus, who was one of 


| Ferxes's admirals in his expedition againſt Greece v. And 
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of 7avan, who firſt peopled this part of Aſa ?; and of the 


See Vol. I. p. 372. 4 STEPH. verbo Tacos Zo Ax. 
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this is all we find upon record . the antient kings of 
Lycia. 


Ti he Hiſtory of the antient CILIoIANsS. 


\{LICTA, according to the Greet writers, borrowed 

; its name from Cilix, the fon of Agenor and brother 
of Cadnus, who is ſaid by them to have ſettled in this 
country, as we have obſerved elſewhere a. Toſephus o tells 


us, that it was antiently called Tar/is from Tarſbiſb the fon 


ſame opinion are Stephanus 1, Zonaras ", and Hierom ©; but 
the latter by Tar/4ifh in ſcripture ſometimes underftands Car- 
thage*, ſometimes a province in India u, and ſometimes the 
ſca v. Bechart * derives the name of Gleis from the Phe- 
nician word Challekim or Ehallukim ſignifying a fone, that 
part of Cilicia, which the Greeks called Cilicia Trachea, 
being very ſtony, and to this day called by the Turks Tas 
I. leieth, that is, the ſony province. 


Cilicia properly ſo called, lies between the 36th and 40th 
degrees of north latitude, and is bounded by Syria on the 


eaſt, or rather by mount Amanus which ſeparates it from 


that kingdom, by Pamphylia on the weſt, by Jauria, Cap- 


paducia, and Armenia Minor on the north, and by the Me- 
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diterranenn on the ſouth. It is now called Caramania, hav- 
ing been the laſt province of the Caramanian kingdom that 
held out againſt the Ottoman race. This province is ſo ſur- 
rounded by ſteep and craggy mountains, chiefly the Taurus 
and Amanus, that it may be defended by a handful of reſo- 
lte men againſt a whole army how numerous ſoever, there 
being but three narrow paſſes leading into it, commonly cal- 
led Pilæ Ciliciæ or the gates of Cilieia, one on the fide of 
Cappadocia called the paſs of mount Taurus, and the other 
two, called the paſs of mount Amanus, and the paſs of Syria, 
leading from Syria. The Perſian army marched through the 
ſtraits of mount Amanus, while that of Alexander was en- 
camped at Ius not far from the ſtraits of Syria, which lie 
more to the ſouth, and were guarded by a body of Macedo- 
nians under the command of Parmenio; the ſtraits of mount 
Taurus Alexander had paſſed in entering Cilicia, the Perſians 
who guarded that important paſs having retired at the ap- 
_ proach of the Macedonians. 2 
Tux whole country was divided by the antients into a: c.. of 
cia Aſpera and Cilicia Campeſtris; the former, called by the Cilicia 
Greeks Trachza or flony, is bounded by Tſauria on the north, Aſpera. 
Pamphylia on the weſt, Cilicia Campeſtris on the eaſt, and 45 
the Mediterranean on the ſouth, The cities in this part of 
Cilicia mentioned by the antients, are Sydra, or, as Ptolemy 
calls it, Syedra, Nagidus a Samian colony, Anemurium, Ar- 
ſimoe, Calendris or Celanderis, Aphrodiſias, ſo called from Ve- 
nus who was worſhipped there in a ſtately temple, Holmus, 
or, as Pliny calls it, Holmia, Sarpedon, famous for a noble 
_ temple conſecrated to Apollo and Diana, Lephyrium, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, the laſt city of Cilicia Aſpera, which Strabo 
extends to Sol. Pliny, Mela, and Scylax make no diſtinc- 
tion between the two Cilicias. Near Lephyrium was a grove 
much celebrated by the antients, and minutely deſcribed by 
Pomponius Mela 1. Sebaſte, which Archelaus the Cappadocian 
choſe for his refidence, after he was by Augu/tus appointed 
king of Cilicia Afpera ; this city was ſituated on a ſmall iſland 
called Eleuſa, and not on the continent, where Pliny and 
Ptolemy have placed it. Theſe were the Towns of moſt note 
on the coaſt of Cilicia Aſpera ; the inland cities were, Se- 
leucia, built by Seleucus Nicator on the banks of the Calycad- 
nus, and peopled by the inhabitants of Holmus; it was a free 
city under the Romans, and maintained its liberty, as is plain 
from ſeveral medals, at leaſt to the time of the emperor 
Gordian. Domitianopolis, Philadelphia, Lamus, and in latter 
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times Scandeloro, on the confines of Pamphylia, which, with 
the adjoining territory, was governed by its own prince, 
while all the neighbouring provinces were ſubject to the Ca- 
ramanian kings. | 

Tut chief cities of Cilicia properly ſo called, or Cilicia 
Campeſtris, were, according to Strabo, Soli, or Sole, built 
by the Rhodians and Achæans. This city was deſtroyed 
by Tigranes king of Armenia in his wars with the Romans, and 
rebuilt by Pompey ; whence in after-ages it was known by the 
name of Pomperopolis. Laertius tells us, that this city was 


built by Salon on his return from the court of Craſus, and 


peopled by a colony from Athens; and adds, that theſe Athe- 
nians, having in proceſs of time quite loſt the purity of their 


native language by converſing with the Barbarians, became 


remarkable for their rude pronunciation and uncouth ex- 
preſſions, whence any impropriety of ſpeech was called a 
Soleciſm. But this is contradicted by others, who derive 


the word Soleci/m not from the Solenſes in Cilicia, but from 


ti in Cyprus >. Tarſus, which produced the great a- 


poſtle of the Gentiles, and was, if we believe Strabee, in 
former times no ways inferior for the ſtudy of philoſophy and 


polite literature either to Athens or Alexandria. We are 


led to this day by the Greeks Terſia or Teraſſa; the Turks, as 


told, that it borrowed its name from Tarſbiſb the ſon of Ja- 


van, by whom or by his deſcendants it was built; but Strabo 


out of Ariſtobulus acquaints us, that it was built by Sarda- 


napalus, and proves his aſſertion from an antient monument 


found in thoſe parts with this inſcription, Sardanapalus the 
fon of Anacyndaraxes built the cities of Anchiale and Iarſus in 
one day. Tarſus was at firſt the metropolis of all Cilicia, and 


after Con/tantine's diviſion, of Cilicia Prima. The inhabitants 
enjoyed the privileges of Roman citizens, which St. Paul 
thought fit to make uſe of according to the Portian law 4. 


The Tarſians, to ingratiate themſelves with Julius Cæſar, 


exchanged the antient name of their city for that of Juliopo- 


lis; but the old name ſurvived the new, that city being cal- 


Bellonius and other more modern travellers inform us, call it 


Hamſa. Anchiale, built by Sardanapalus, as we hinted a- 
| bove, or, if we believe Athenodorus, by Anchiale the daugh- 
ter of Japhet. Anazarbum, ſituated on the river Pyramus, 


and in the Roman times the metropolis of Cilicia Secunda. 


1 Suidas tells us, that it was firſt called Cyinda, and afterwards 
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Anazarbum, from one Anazarbus, who was ſent by the em- 
peror Nerva to rebuild it after it had been quite ruined by 
an earthquake ; but he is certainly miſtaken, ſince Pliny, 
who died long before the reign of Nerva, calls the inhabi- 
tants of this city Anazarbent ; and Stephanus derives its name 
from mount Anazarbus at a fmall diſtance from the place 
where this city ſtood. Anazarbum was the birth-place of 
Dioſcorides, and continued in a very flouriſhing condition 
to the diviſion of the empire. Epiphania, which gave birth 


to George the famous Arian biſhop of Alexandria. Mopſus 


e/tia, the ſee of Theodorus Mopſueſtenus, a great patron of the 
 Neflorian hereſy in the time of Chryſaſtom. ſus ſituated, 
on a gulph to which it gave name, and famous for the 
battle fought near it between Alexander and Darius; this 
town is now called Ajazzo, and the great gulph on which it 
ſtands the gulph of fjazzo. Alexandria built by Alexander 
the Great between Ius and the ſtraits which lead from Cili- 
cia into Syria. Ptolemy places this city in Syria, but Strabs 
more rightly on the bay of ſus. As this city was ſituated 
in a place very convenient for trade, it ſoon became one of 
the moſt flouriſhing cities of the world. Alexander in build- 


ing it employed Democrates, who had rebuilt the temple of 


Diana at Epheſus burnt by Ereſtratus e, and took care to 
people his new city with colonies from ſeveral other places, 
eſpecially from Judæa t, allowing the Jets the free exerciſe 
of their own religion, and the ſame privileges, immunities, 


and exemptions which he granted the Macedonians. As it 


was very convenient for ſuch as traded on the Mediterranean, 
the Rad. ſea, and the Nile, it continued in a very flouriſhing 
condition, till trade took another courſe on the diſcovery of 


a way to the Indies, by the Cape of Good Hope, when it be- 


came by degrees a poor village. It is at preſent called by the 
Turks Scanderoon, by the Italians Alexandretta, remarkable 
for nothing elſe but ſome ruins, which ſhew what it was in 
better times. Several other cities are mentioned by the an- 


_ tients; but as they were no ways conſiderable, and are at 


preſent quite unknown, we ſhall not dwell any longer on this 


Tux rivers of any note in Cilicia are, the Pyramus, which Rivers. 
riſes on the north fide of mount Taurus, and empties itſelf in- 
to the Mediterranean between Ius and Magarſus ; the Cyd- 


nur, which ſprings from the Antitaurus, paſſes through Tar- 


ſus, and diſembogues itſelf into the Mediterranean near the 


city of Anchiale; it is famous for the rapidity of its ſtream, 
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and coldneſs of its water, which proved very dangerous to 
Alexander ; the Calycadnus, the Lamus, the Sarus, the Pi- 
narus, and ſeveral others of leſs note, water this province, 
and diſcharge themſelves into that part of the Mediterranean, 
which the antients called the ſea of Cilicia, and extended near 
two hundred and fifty miles from eaſt to weſt. 
Tur part of Cilicia, which the antients called Cilicia 
Campeſtris, was, if we believe Ammianus Marcellinus, one 
of the moſt fruitful countries of all Aſia; but the weſtern 
part equally barren, though famous even to this day for an 
excellent breed of horſes, of which 600 are yearly ſent to 
Conftantinople for the ſpecial uſe of the Grand Signior. The 
air in the inland cities is reckoned very wholeſome, but 
equally dangerous on the coaſt, eſpecially to ſuch as are not 
accuſtomed to it. | 
Their ori- THIS country, according to Joſephus s, was firſt peopled 
gin. by Tarſhiſb the ſon of Javan and his deſcendants, whence 
the whole country was called Tarfis, and not the territory 
| alone adjoining to the city of Tarſus, as ſome have wrote. 
The antient inhabitants were in proceſs of time driven out by 
a colony of Phænicians, who under the conduct of Cilix firſt 
ſettled in the iſland of Cyprus, and from thence paſſed into 
the country which from their leader they called Cilicia. 
Strabo h tells us, that this Phenician colony paſſed from Cy- 
prus into Phrygia, where they lived in ſubjection to the kings 
of Troy, and after the Trojan war poſſeſſed themſelves of that 
country which was afterwards called Cilicia. In tract of time 
| ſeveral colonies from other countries ſettled in this kingdom, 
| namely from Syria and Greece, whence the Cilicians in fome 
places uſed the Greek tongue, in others the Syriac, but the 
former greatly corrupted by the Perſian, the predominant 
language of the country being a dialect of that tongue. . 
Their man- TEE Cilicians, if we believe the Greek and Latin writers, 
ners, go- were a rough race of people, unfair in their dealings, cruel, 
vernſent, great liars (G), and in the Raman times entirely addicted to 
&c. piracy. They firſt began together with the Pampbylians in 


Jos ER. Antiq. I. i. c. 7. k STRAB, | xvii. p. 342. 


(G) Which gave riſe to the proverbs, Cilix haud facile verum di- 
cit; Cilicium exitium; and to the ſaying of Pherecrates, Dii ſemper 
nobis imponunt, more Cilicum ; that is, 4 Cilician ſcarce ever ſpeaks 
the truth ; Cilician cruelty ; The gods, like the Cilicians, always de- 


cerve us (32). 


(32) Vide Ghiliad, Eraſmi, Verbs Cilix. : 


_ 
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the time of the Mithridatic war to infeſt the neighbouring 
coaſts, and being emboldened with ſucceſs ſoon ventured as far 
as the coaſts'of Greece and Traly itſelf, where they took innu- 


merable ſlaves, whom they ſold to the Cypriots, and to the 
pom. + of 4 and 2 Publius Servilius was firſt em- 


ho gave them a great overthrow in a 
A* 3 wake Phaſelis and ſeveral other ſtrong holds, 
whither they uſed to retire, and ravaged their whole country. 
But ſcarce was he withdrawn, when they broke out more 


violently than ever, filling all the ports and creeks of the 


Jonian, Mediterranean, and Archipelago, with their veſſels, 
ſo as to entirely obſtruct the navigation. Whereupon Pom- 
pey himſelf did not think it beneath his greatneſs to undertake 


a war againſt them, which he ended in the ſpace of one month, 


having at the ſame time attacked them both by ſea and land, 
with 500 ſhips and 130,000 men. 


„ and divided into two petty kingdoms, v:z. the Theban 
and the TLyrneſſian; in the former ruled the family of Eetion, 
in the latter that of Evenus. Theſe W N did not extend 
beyond the territories of Thebes and Lyrneſſus, two cities in 
the famous 
both by the Greek and Latin writers, as having been the oc- 
caſion of frequent diſputes between the Lydians and Myſians, 
and in the Roman times between the r TI Princes of 


Afia Minor: After the ſettling of the C:/:cians in that coun- 


try which from them was called Cilicia, we find no mention 
made of their kings till the time of Cyrus, to whom they vo- 


luntarily ſubmitted, continuing ſubject to the Perſians cl the 


overthrow of that empire, but but governed to the time of Ar- 


taxerxes Mnemon by kings of their own nation. Herodotus 
indeed counts Cilicia among the Perfian Satrapres | ; but from. 
other writers it is manifeſt, that the Cilicians were governed 
by kings of their own in the time of Xerxes * and Artaxerxes 
 Mnemon. After the downfal of the Perfian empire Cilicia 


became a Macedonian province, and on the death of Alexan- 
der fell to the ſhare of Seleucus, and continued under his de- 


ſcendants till it was by Pompey reduced to a Roman province. 
As a proconſular province it was firſt governed by Appius 

Claudius Pulcher, and after him by Cicero, who reduced ſe- 
veral ſtrong holds on mount Amanus, in which ſome Cili- 


cians had fortified themſelves and held out againſt his prede- 


I Heropor. I. iii. I Vid. Xxxorn. n L vii. 
Diowos: l. xvi, Cvar. L ii. 


n ceſſor, 


In antient times the Cilicians, before they ſettled in that 
. country which we call Cilicia, were governed by their own 


plain called the plain of Thebes, often mentioned 
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ceſſor, for which he was ſaluted by the army with the title of 
Imperator or General. All Cilicia being thus brought under 
ſubjection, it was firſt divided into Cilicia Campeſtris and 
Trachea ; the former became a Roman prownce, but the 
latter was governed by kings appointed by the ns till the 
reign of Veſpaſian, when the family of Tracademertus being 
extinct, this part too was made a province of the empire, and 


the whole divided into Cilicia Prima, Cilicia Secunda, and 


2 ; the firſt took in all Cilicia Campeſtris, the ſecond 
he coaſt of Cilicia Trachæa, and the laſt the inland parts of 
the ſame diviſion ; and in this ſtate it continued till the divi- 
ſion of the empire. 1 . 

As to the ſucceſſion of the Cilician kings we are almoſt 
quite in the dark, Thoſe we find mentioned by the antients, 
are Eetion, who reigned before their migration into Cilicia 
and aſſiſted Priam againſt the Greeks. was king of The- 
bes only, in the defence of which city he was witly his ſeven 
ſons killed, as we read in Homer i, by Achilles. The famous 
Andromache, Hector's wife, was his daughter. Evenus reign- 
ed in Lyrneſſus during the Trojan war, and is likewiſe men- 
tioned by Homer n. He was ſucceeded in his petty kingdom 


by his ſons Mines and Epiſtropus, who ſiding with the Trojans 


were both killed by Achilles. Syennefis I. who was cotem- 


porary with Alyattes king of Lydia, Cyaxares king of the 


Medes, and Nebuchadneazar king of Babylon, as we have. 


hinted in the hiſtories of Media and Lydia. Haromedon men- 


tioned by Herodatus v. Syennefis II. who aſſiſted Xerxes in his 


Year of 


expedition * Greece o, and is greatly commended by 
Aſchylus. Syennefis III. who affiſted, tho much againſt his 
will, Cyrus the younger againſt his brother Artaxerzes. Af- 


the Flood, ter his death we find no mention of kings, but only of gover- 


2598. 
Year be- 


fore Chriſt before the country was ſubdued by Alexander, Of the kings 


Ol. 


nors of Cilicia appointed by the kings of Perſia 3 whence 
we e eee to have been the laſt that reigned. in Cilicia 


that reigned ſeveral ages after in Cilicia Trachæa we ſhall 


have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 


1 Hown. Thad. T. -® Idem Iliad. B. " HsRoDor. |. vi. 
0 HeroDorT, ibid, | 5 Wn 8 
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Eh cadia, Theſſaly, Corinth, of Sparta 2 


came at length to excel all the world in learning, in arts and 


fancies of the poets, and the vanity and ignorance of the 
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The fabulous and Jain times; contain- 


ing the biſtory of the antient kingdoms 
of Sicyon, Argos, Attica, Bœotia, Ar- 


Lycurgus, and ſome others of leſs note, 
to their ſeverally becoming common- 


wealths. 
| * 


SECT. L 


An account of the fabulous and heroic times in general. : 


Tas 


ign of this chapter to open the way to 
vi 7: A by tracing the ſeveral nations of it, 
as 12 as can be done with any probability, to their primi- 9,;,; 
tive, weak, rude, and obſcure originals ; by pointing out / the 
the various ſteps by which they raiſed themſelves, from the Greeks. 
loweſt beginnings, to that flouriſhing ſtate in which they 


ſciences, in politeneſs, in the excellency of their laws and 
government, and in the ſtrength and valour of their armies ; 
we cannot reaſonably expect, that our readers will reſt ſatiſ- 
fied with our bare endeavouring to give them the beſt ac- 
count that can be had of this long and perplexed epocha, 
clear of all the monſtrous fictions with which the extravagant 


Grecian writers have ſtuffed it. We ſhall therefore ftrive 
to make the beſt and ſhorteſt way we can through this long 
period of 900 years, whoſe antient monuments, though 


diſguiſed 


| Infamous actions they could not either palliate or obliterate. 
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diſguiſed under the tales of the moſt unnatural actions of the 
gods, ſuch as their adulteries, rapes, murders, and the like, 
and the incredible exploits of their heroic offſpring (A) ; 
ret, when diveſted from the fable, afford at leaſt fo much 

t to thoſe dark times, that an hiſtory of this country 
would be juſtly thought imperfect without ſome ſhort account 
of them. | 29: | 
HE 


TT it will not be amife to begin our notes on this 


with offering ſome tolerable account for that „ 


fables under which the hiſtory of it is couched ; and it will, upon 
examination, appear to flow from ſome, if not all, of the follow- 
ing reaſons : | 
I. From the genius of thoſe languages in which theſe antient 
monuments were written, which was altogether figurative, and 
whoſe elegance conſiſted in the boldeſt and moſt f alluſions 
and metaphors. 
2. From the writers themſelves, who, all 
| cording theſe tranſactions in hort fornes, to ; whe 
and ſung upon proper occaſions, did ſtill inhan 


3 
to other cotemporary nations, Ar, 
their mean and low extraction, and of their rude, 
anceſtors, who like wild beaſts did live by preying upon one 


havin no law or rule, but that of the ſtrongeſt arm. 
— which made fore of them ferch ther original from 


141 


| 


5. From the high eſteem they had for thoſe renowned heroes, 
who cleared the country of thoſe pefts of mankind. They could 
not, it ſeems, look upon the arduous, and yet ſucceſsful la- 
bours of a Minos, a Hercules, or a'Theſeus in this ſo beneficial a 
province, without ſuppoſing them to have been more than mortal 
men, or rte ambition to make them paſs in future 

for the offspring of ſome of the 
"F From an imitation of, or 8 to outdo the 
antient Hebrew heroes, both in their extraction and in their won- 
derful exploits ; thus we find a great part of the character of 
Hercules to be a mere © aa” 


heh, 
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Tu limits of Greece, not as they were afterwards en- Geegra- 
larged, either by continual ſending out of colonies, or by fy of 
- conqueſts which ſtill carried their name with them, which Greece. 

will be beſt ſeen in the next chapter, but only as they relate 
to our preſent epocha, extended from north to ſouth, that is, 
from the long ridge of mountains, which divided it from Ma- 
| cedonia, and from the river Strymon, by which it was parted 
from Thrace, to the promontory of Tenarus, the utmoſt 
ſouthern extent of Peloponneſus, about 6 deg. 20 min. or 
380 miles. And from eaſt to weft, that is, from the ge- 
an to the Tonian ſea, about 5 deg. 10 min. or 310. It con- 
tained the following kingdoms : In Peloponneſus, Sicyon, Ar- 
ges, and Meſſenia, Corinth, Achaia Propria, Arcadia, and 
conia. Out of it, or in Græcia Propria, thoſe of Attica, 
Megara, Bæœotia, Locris, Epichnemidia, Doris, Phocis, Lo- 
cris, Oxolæa, and Ætolia. In Epirus, the Molofſi, Amphi- 
loebi, Caſſiopæi, 2 Chaones, Theſprotii, Almenii, and 
Acarnama. In Theſſaly, it contained the countries of Theſſa- 
liotis, Eftiotis, Pelaſgiotis, Magnefia, and Phthia*. All 
thefe have at one time or other been ſeverally governed by 
kings of their own, whoſe names we only find occaſionally 
mentioned in the hiſtory of the more conſiderable kingdoms 
of Argos, Attica, Thebes, and Sparta, of the Argonautic ex- 
pedition, and of the Trojan war b. The fuller deſcription _ 
and hi of thoſe chief kingdoms will be ſeen in the fol- | 
| lowing ſections; the reſt we muſt content ourſelves with the 4 
bare mention, of becauſe we know very little except their -- 
Names. | 
Fon this reaſon it cannot be expected, that we ſhould en- 527 o 
ter into a critical enquiry into the names and original of thoſe „ig namer 
various inhabitants of antient Greece. The general names by 
which they were known, and mentioned by old hiſtorians | 
and geographers, were thoſe of Graisi and Grazcet © (B). 
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Fephthah, and other Jews wor 
veral others (1). 5 
() From Græcus the father, or, according to others, the fon of 
Thefſſalus, who gave name to Theſ/aly (2). But by a modern critic 


thies. The fame may be ſaid of ſe- 


(1) N Gre. de Fit. Har. demonſt. Evang. & al. mult. (2) 
Eaſeb. Chronic. dur. Orig. I. xiv. c. 4. Plin. Nat. Hift. I. iv. c. 7. 
Suid, & Steph, Byzant, in Voc, Trains; & Orgrada. 5 
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Another name by 


Paul. 


Greece was that of Pelaſgi, which the Arcadians, who are 
generally reckoned the antienteſt people of it, do challenge 
from their pretended founder Pelaſgus, who, we find, did 
get ſuch footing in Peleponneſus, that the whole peninſula was 
from him called Pelaſgia®. We find theſe Pelaſgians, for 

whom -ſome critics and antiquaries have found a much older 
original (D), ſpread in many other parts. of — as in At- 


tica, 


d Tauvcrpip. l. i. n L 1e. . be 
Byz ANT. Kc. e Id. ſub voc. IIA 


(3) derived from Ragan the ſame with Rew the ſon of Peleg (4), by 


the tranſpoſition of a letter to ſoften the ſound. 


() The firſt ſuppoſed from Acbæus the fon of Xuthus, the fon 
of Hellen and father of Ion; or, according to the fable, the ſon of 
Jupiter (5) ; the other from Hellen abovementioned, the ſon of Den- 


 calion and father of Dorus, from whom came the Dore, afterwards 


a famous nation in Gretce, 
Thucydides obſerves rightly, however, that the name of Hellenes 
did not univerſally obtain over Greece ; ſince Homer, who wrote ſo 


long after the ſiege of Troy, doth only call them io who followed 
Acbilles from Phthiotis (6). 


(D) Theſe (7) ſuppoſe, that the deſcendants of Peleg, 
in deſcent from Shem the ſon of Noah, whom they ſuppoſe to have 
been the father of the Seythians, were the firſt who peopled Greece ; 


and that they only ſoftened the name of Peleg, or according to 
the ſeptuagint and vulgate Phaleg, their p 


rogenitor, and called 
themſelves Pela/gians, The laſt of thoſe authors confirms this o- 
pinion, drawn from the affinity between the Hebrew and antient 


_ Greek, from the various dialects and pronunciations of the latter, 


which in the Doric comes neareſt to the eaſtern z and from 
the remainder of thoſe tongues, eſpecially in thoſe places where the 


| Pelaſgians have been, which Bochart thought of Phanician, but our 


author will rather have of Hebrew*extraftion. 
All this is further confirmed by a paſſage in Epiphanius, who ſays 
(8), that from the age of Terah downward, Phaleg and Ragau re- 


moved towards the clime of Europe to part of Scythia, and: were _ 


ed to thoſe nations from which the T hracians came. 


This laſt paſſage, wherever 3 got it, has been fuffcient- 


(30 Saine/* de re Hellenift. þ 
Græc. (4) 1 Chron. i. 25. 2 xi. 18, 19. 


zant. ſub voce "luna (6) Thucydid. 1. i. 
& Stilling fleet. orig. Sacr. I. Ul. c. 4. (8) 1 


+ | 2-0 


7) Grot. Sdlna/. 
n 


Theſe they quickly changed for thoſe of Arbe and East 4, 
by which they are generally called in antient authors (C). 


which they were known in ſeveral parts of 


hed 


* . ap. Hind. ed in % 
(5) Fid. By- 
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tica, Theſſaly, and Epirus; in which laſt they have been ſup · 
poſed by ſome f to have laid the foundation of the Dedonean 
oracle. But the moſt antient name of all is univerſally al- 
lowed to be that of Jones, which the Greets themſelves derive 
from Jon the ſon of Xuthus, or, as the fable hath it, of Apol- 
lo by Creuſa the daughter of Erichtheus, and grandſon to 
Deucalion . But it is more probable, as Joſephus affirms h, 4 
that their original is of much older date, and that Javan, the 3 1 
ſon of Japheth and grandſon of Neeh, and his deſcendants from Ja- 
were the firſt who peopled theſe countries, as the learned Bo- van. 
chart ſeems to have proved by very ſtrong arguments i (E). 
Ir is true indeed, that among the Greeks themſelves, only 
che original Athenians and ſuch colonies as ſprang from them 
were called Jones, but then it is plain beyond exception, that 
other nations called all the inhabitants of Greece by that name; 
witneſs the teſtimony of Heſychius *, and the ſcholiaſt on 4ri/- 


t Vid. STRas. Geogr. |. v. Vid. & Pavsan. in Attic. & By- 
2 Ax r. ſub voce Oc E Vid. HERO DO r. I. vii. AyoLLoOD. 
I. i. c. 7. Paus ax. Achaic. h Ant. I. i. c. 7. Phaleg. I. iii. 
c 3. FE Sub voce Ian. EE | 


ly confuted by Bochart (9), who ſhews, that both Phaleg and Na- 
gau, and their deſcendants, continued ſtill in the confines of Media 
and Armenia. And we have elſewhere ſhewn +, that the Scythians 
were the deſcendants of Magog, and not of Phaleg or Ragau. They 
were the ſons of Japbeth and not of Shem, who divided the iſles of 
the gentiles (10). We ſhall therefore leave the Pelaſgians to their 
_ own founder, and find a much more likely one for the antient 
Greeks in the following note. 

(E] Firſt from the authority of Jeſepbus above quoted. 2. From 
the name itſelf of the patriarch, 535 without the points, ſounding 
more properly For than Javar. 3. From the authority of e 
who fays (11), that by theſe (the ſons of Japheth] were the iſles of 
the Gentiles divided; which, according to the genius of the He. 
brew, means, not iſlands properly ſo called, but all maritime coun- 
tries, at any diſtance from Paleſtine, eſpecially thoſe which are a- 
long the Mediterranean. 4. From that of the prophets (12), who 
call Græcia by the name of yÞ, Jon, or, as pointed, Javan. Ac- 
cording to which the Fews have all along to this day called the 
Greek tongue M Jævanitb. | | 

All this is further confi-med by our author from the clear remains 
of Eliſbah Fawvan's eldeſt fon (13), which were ſtill to be found in 
that of Elis, one of the antient kingdoms of Peloponneſus. 


(9) Pheleg.l. ii. c. 14. See before p. 232. (10) See Gen. x. 
ver. 2. ad 5. (11) Gen. x. 5. (12) Vid. int. al. Iſai. cap. ult. 
ver. 19. Dan. vili. 21. x. 20. (13) Gen. x. 4. | 

2. - i A e ae tophanes, 
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tophanes i, and thoſe paſſages of holy writ mentioned in the 
laſt note. We omit the names of ſeveral other people among 
the antient Greeks, which were ſuppoſed to have been the old- 
eſt of all, but which do not appear by far to have been the 
firſt peoplers of that country ; ſuch were the Aones, Hyan- 
thes, Leleges, Dryapi, Caucones, Femmices, and others men- 
tioned by Strabo”, but which may be better ſuppoſed to have 
been reliques of the old Carians, who, Thucydides tells us, 
made frequent incurſions into Greece ®, 
The may. Ir we look upon this infant ſtate of Greece with reſpect to 
ners of the its inhabitants, it appears, even by the confeſſion of their 
anrien: own writers, to have been one continued uncultivated deſert, 


from brutes; men living indifferently on every fruit, herb, 
or root, that came in their way, and lying either in the open 
fields, or at beſt ſheltering themſelves, from the inclemency 
of the weather, in dens, clefts, and hollow trees ®. The 
firſt improvement they made to their way of living was ex- 


the ſkins of beaſts. All this it ſeems they were beholding for 
to Pelaſgus abovementioned , whoſe memory was highly 
reverenced among them upon that account; But this refor- 


ners. On the contrary, they, _ had no occaſion to fight 
for any thing but a hole to fleep in, began now to envy and 
rob one another of theſe new e This in time put 
them under a neceſſity of joining themſelves into companies 
under ſome head, that they might either — ſafely plunder 
their neighbours, or preſerve what fm they 
5 | had none, except that of the ſtrongeſt arm; &% a they o n- 
* ly lived ſafeſt and moſt quietly, who inhabited the moſt crag- 
'S | gy and barren ſpots of ground, whilſt thoſe, who were more 
pleaſantly or fruitfully ſeated, were continually liable to be 


a long time had no ſettled inhabitants, but was in a continual 

| 93 the weakeſt being always ſure to be turned out 

_ Their gigantic fize and ſtrength, if we 

<A ck: lutarch 4, added fo much to their inſolence and 

3 EI ras Fog that they ſeemed to glory in committing the greateſt 

Be... acts of violence and barbarity on thoſe that unhappily fell i into 
_ — their hands. | 


| Ap. Hino fatrodli. 1 bil Grec v Geggr. 1. vii. * lib. i. » Vid. 
| t Satir. &Pavsan.in Arcadic, ? 1d, ibid, in Theſes, | 
to 


1 Op me * 4 


Greeks. inhabited by favage creatures ſcarcely removed one degree 


changing their old food for the more wholeſome acorns, build. 
ing themſelves huts to ſleep i in, and covering their bodies with 


mation in their way of living wrought none upon their man- 


diſpoſſeſſed by new invaders. Hence it was, that Greece for 


_ Tag caſe did not alter much * the better after they came 


SG ß] ³¹ vi ene 
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to form themſelves into regular ſocieties, and build themſelves 
towns and cities for ſafety. Attica ſeems the only place that 
was free from thoſe incurſions, becauſe it was deſtitute of e- 
very thing that could invite a plundering enemy ; but thoſe 
cities fared worſt which were ſituate on the ſea-coaſts, becauſe 
they were in continual danger of being plundered either by ſea n; 
or land; for pirates did not leſs infeſt all thoſe ſeas, than the Rage 
robbers did the land. And this was one main cauſe why moſt 2. cn 
of the antient cities of Greece were built at ſome diſtance 
from the ſhore ; but even in theſe, as all their ſafety conſiſted : 
in the reſiſtance they could make againſt an invader, ſo their 
inhabitants were under a neceſſity of going conſtantly armed, 
and to be ever on their guard. is 

ANOTHER miſchief ariſing from theſe continual piracies and 
robberies was, that the far greater part of their land did lie 
uncultivated, ſo that men only planted and ſowed as much as 
was barely neceſſary for their preſent ſupport ; and where there * 
was ſuch an univerſal neglect of agriculture, there could be as Negle# of 
little room for any diſcoveries in other uſeful arts and tradeg®*##wre 
at land, 2s in commerce and navigation at ſea, Hence it is 
alſo, that whilft other antient nations, as the Jews, the E- 
gyptians, Midianites, and Phænicians, had improved them to 
a very great degree, as we have ſeen in their ſeveral hiſtories, _ 
the Greeks alone ſeem to have been the only ſtrangers to them ; % 
inſomuch, that one may reaſonably queſtion, by Homer's y 
making oxen the ftandard of the value of things, whether 
they knew the uſe of money even in his days. One art, how- At of 
ever, one would have expected them to have been very expert War. 
in, that of war, and the only one indeed they ſeemed to have 1 
had a value for; but even here, the very reverſe may be in- 
ferred from what the ſame poet tells us, of ſome of his heroes 
putting whole ſquadrons of them to flight. 5 
WIE ſhall have occaſion to ſhew in the ſequel, that they A1 and 
had no letters till Cadmus brought them thither out of Ph&- ſciences. 
nicia, whoſe alphabet, conſiſting only of ſixteen letters, 
was not perfected into that of twenty four till many centu- 
_ ries after him. It was from him likewiſe, that they learned 
arithmetic, navigation, and commerce; as for other ſciences, 
they continued much longer ftrangers to them ; and it was 
not till ſome of their great men began to travel into Egypt, 
and other kingdoms, and the Celtes made their frequent in- 
curſions into Greece F, that they began to have ſome know- 
ledge and reliſh for them. We are indeed told, that Or- 
 bheus, Muſzus, and ſome others, who went into the firſt of 


+ See before, p. 250. 


n thoſe 
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thoſe countries much earlier, did bring a great deal of the 
Egyptian divinity, and religious rites from thence". But as 
for aſtronomy, geometry, philoſophy, and magic, they 
were fetched long after, the firſt from Babylon, the next from 
Egypt, and the laſt from Pera © ; ſo ignorant we find them 
of the firſt of theſe ſciences, that they knew of no other way 
of dividing the day, than by dark and light, or time of ſleeping 
and waking, nor the years, but by the time of ſowing and rea- 


THEIR government was ſtill more rude and barbarous ; 
every city, and almoſt every village or obſcure town, was a 
petty tyranny, governed by a head, to whom nevertheleſs they 
gave the name of king. Hence that vaſt number of ſmall in- 


conſiderable kingdoms with which this country ſwarmed, and 


of the greateſt part of which we know little elſe than their 
names, and that of one or ſometimes two of their petty mo- 
narchs, which are cccafionally mentioned in the hiſtory of 


thoſe of more note, into which they were afterwards blended 


either by alliances or conqueit. Laws, at leaſt a written body 


of them, we do not find they had till the times of the Athenian 


archons ; till then all depended on the will and the definitive 
ſentence of their kings ; only in dubious and important caſes, 
it was uſual for them to conſult ſome oracle, of which they 
had variety; the two moſt famous were that of Jupiter at 


Dodona and that of Apollo at Delphi, fituated on the hill Par- 
naſſus. (F). 5 T 


 THeropar. 1 i. D. Sicut. Bibl. Hiſt Li. * Vid. Tartan, 


FuEIR 


- 


Orat. cont. Graec. 


F) It will doubtleſs be expected, that we ſhould ſay at leaſt ſo 


much of theſe oracles as may enable our readers to frame an idea 
of them, ſince they were efteemed of ſuch concern, that ſcarce 
any public affairs were tranſacted (or hardly any private ones, if the 
perſons were in circumſtances to pay for it) without conſulting ſome 
of them; but as a particular account of them all would carry us too 
far, we ſhall content ourſelves with a ſhort deſcription of that of 
Delpbi, as it was the moſt celebrated and frequented of any, either 
in Greece or in any other part of the worid, not only on account of 
its antiquity, contending even with that of Jupiter at Dodona, but 


becauſe Apollo was ſuppoſed more peculiarly to prefide over, and 


to inſpire men with, the knowledge of futurity. Upon his account 
alſo it was eſteemed to outdo all others in the"clearneſs and certainty 


ol its anſwers ; and by the great concourſe of people who reforted 


to and inriched it with preſents, it did likewiſe outſhine all the reſt 
in ſplendor and wealth. 88 „ 


Its foundation, origin, and magnificence, ſhall be ſeen in its pro- 


e 
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Txers religion was {till worſe than all the reſt, being lit- Religion. 
tle elſe than a corruption, if we may be allowed that word, | 


per place; here we ſhall content ourſelves with a ſhort account of 
the manner in which it was wont to be conſulted and delivered, and 
by way of ſpecimen to the reſt ; as for thoſe of other countries, or 
other deities, the reader may, if he pleaſe, ſee them in our learned 
biſhop Potter's Grecian archzology. = — 
iſt, Thoſe who conſulted the oracle were to offer ſome conſidera- 
ble preſent to the god. 2dly, They offered alſo ſome ſacrifices to 
him, and according as theſe carried a good or bad omen, ſo the Py- 
thoneſs confented or refuſed to conſult the deity. 3dly, The queſtion 
to be aſked was to be couched in as few words as poſſible. We omit 
ſome other circumſtances of leſs moment, and which varied accor- 
ding to time and place, the quality of the perfons conſulting, and 
the nature of the queſtion to be aſked. 
2. Thetime for conſulting the oracle was only one month in the 
year, and that was in the ſpring ; the ſeventh day of that month 
was called Appollo's birth-day, 3 originally the Pytboneſi gave 
no anſwers but on that day, ſo that they came fo thick to her, that 
they were forced to lengthen the time; in latter ages it came to be 
once a month (1). 
3. The perſot! who delivered the anſwer was to be a woman. 
They were originally to be virgins, but, one of them having been 
deflawered, they came at length to make choice of women above 
fifty years of age, that in cale the ſame misfortune ſhouid happen 
to them, their ſhame might be out of danger of being diſcovered 
by pregnancy. Yet even theſe they obliged to go apparelled like 
virgins, but in a plain and homely dreſs, that they might give no 
temptation to their cuſtomers. 
Pythia, the name that was given to the woman that delivered 
the oracle, is variouſly derived, by ſome, in memory of the ſerpent 
then killed by Apollo, by others otherwiſe ; but moſt probably 
from Pytho, which was but another name for Delphi, the place where 
this oracle was given, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel of this hiſtory, 
When all the previous ceremonies had been performed on the in- 
uirer's part, this Pythia, having waſhed herſelf in the fountain 
talis at the foot of Parnaſſus, and ſhaken the laurel-tree that grew 
by it, ſhe crowned herſelf with a garland of thoſe leaves, and 
ſometimes alſo did eat ſome of them; and then aſcended the cele- 
brated Tripod or Tripus, and fitting down upon it waited for the im- 
pulſe of the god (2). 5 | 
What kind of machine this wonderful Tripod was is variouſly can- 
vaſſed, and to as little purpoſe. + Some take it to have been a braſs 
pot filled with duſt, through which a miraculous vapour was convey- 
ed into the belly of the Pytboneſi, and thence came out at her mouth; 


(1) Plutarch. Gree. Que. g. (2) Lyffr. Scholioft. in Ariſtoph. Y 
25. Potter Archeolog. J. ii. c. 9. , 


others 


due fabuilpus and beroic Times, Boon J. 
of the Egyptian theology, brought thither at firſt by Cecrops, 
an Egyptian exile and founder of the Attic monarchy, who, 

according 


others ſay, it was filled with pebbles, by the agitation of which ſhe 
conceived the mind of the deity ; others ſay, that it was large 
enough for her to plunge herſelf into ; but the moſt probable 
Opinion is, that it was a table or ſeat on which ſhe either leaned or 
fat (z) | | - 
i: . called Tripod becauſe it had three feet, alluding, accor- 
d:'g to ſome, to the three great celeſtial circles, wiz. the two tro- 
Pics, and the equinoctial line; but more probably if they had any 
original meaning, from the three periods of time, paſt, preſent, and 
future. They had more than'one of theſe Tripods. The moſt anti- 
ent of them was that which the people of that country cauſed to 
be ſet over the mouth of the miraculous cave, after they had found 
out its prophetic power. The nextis faid to have been wrought by 
Vulcan, and preſented to Apollo by Pelops king of the Eleans; but the 
moſt famous one was that which the fiſhermen drew up with their 
nets, and, being adjudged by the oracle to the worthieſt of the ſeven 
wiſe men who flouriſhed then in Greece, and through modeſty refu- 
| ſed by him, was dedicated to this Delybic Apollo. The two firſt 
appear to have been of braſs, and the laſt was of gold; ſome think 
alto, there were likewiſe more than one Pythia at the ſame time, 
bat , without any good foundation (4); however, when ſhe, who 
officiated as ſuch, had received the divine afflatus in her belly, from 
whence ſhe was called eyſacrpH¹Uñsg and 5e prog ſhe began ſome- 


times to ſwell, foam at the mouth, tear her hair and fleſh, like one in 


the ſtrongeſt phrenſy, at other times her ſpirit moved her more 
gently. Sometimes the paroxyſm has been ſo terrible, that it hath 
{cared away the prieſts as well as the conſulters, and one of them is 
faid to have died by the violence of it (5). Some add, that a dra- 

on or ſerpent has been ſeen to return the anſwer from under the 
2 and that the Pythia was once killed by him. 

The anſwer was returned viva voce, and in hexameter or heroic 
verſe. Pauſanias attributes this form of anſwering to the famed 
Phbæmonoe the firſt Delphic Pythia. But the hymn of Neon, a Delphic 
lady, attributes it to Olen, who with his Hyperboreans inſtituted this 
oracle, and changed their ruſtic proſe into the ſmooth and heroic 
verſe. oe 
But though this oracle was the moſt famed for the clearneſs and 
truth of its anſwers, inſomuch, that it was often applied to, to explain 
the more intricate ones of other places, yet was it not without its 
ambiguities, ſo as to be eaſily applicable to the event, let it fall which 
way it would. Herodotus gives us ſome inſtances of this kind of 

amphibolious apſwers given to Creſus, of which that unfortunate 


| (3) Cel. Rhodig. lebt. antig. I. viii. c. 15. ap. aund. (4) Feuer. de | 
diviuat. (5) Vid. Plutarch. de defeft, Oran as 
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according to Pauſanias, did firſt introduce the worſhip of ” wg 
piter in his new| kingdom. Orpheus, Daedalus, and Melam- 
pus, went and fetched new ſupplies of Egyptic idolatry and 
ſuperſtition ; and Greece was ſoon after furniſhed with a num- 
ber of deities, ſuited to the taſte of their brutal votaries, and 
with a ſanction and precedent for every unſocial and unnatural 
vice. To this deſperate and univerſal degeneracy of the Gre- 
cian nation it is, that we have ventured in a former note tv 
aſcribe in ſome meaſure all the fabulous accounts, which the 
poets have given us concerning the birth, extraction, and ex- 
travagant exploits of thoſe famous heroes, who beſtowed fo 
much pains and time to reform and aboliſh it. Of this num- 
ber were Minos, Hercules, Theſeus, and many more, of whom 
we ſhall ſpeak in the ſequel, ſome of whom cleared the ſeas, 
others the land, of that peſtilent race, and others, laſtly, by 
_ Wholeſome laws, by the introduction of commerce, arts, and 
ſciences, laid the happy foundations for that politeneſs and 
_ grandeur, for which they were ſo juſtly famed in after-ages. 


king, a munificent votary to the De/phic god, juſtly complains, as 
having more than once or twice miſled him to his ruin (6). | 
The reader may ſee a number of other inſtances of the ſame na- 
ture in Pauſanias (7), beſides thoſe which we ſhall have occaſion to 
mention in the ſequel, and which, though fulfilled contrary to the 
meaning and expeRation of the conſulters, yet ſeemed to be di- 
rected by ſome foreſeeing being, becauſe they ftill anſwered the 
prediction, though in a different ſenſe. Of this nature was that 
which forewarned Epaminondas to beware of what the Greeks called 
the Pelagos ; by which he underſtanding it to mean the ſea which 
they called T:\zyo, forbore to go into any ſhip or gally, whereas 
it was the Mantinean wood of that name, of which the oracle bid 
him beware. Much after the ſame nature is the Carthaginian gene- 
ral ſaid to have been deceived, when he was told by another oracle 
that he ſhould be buried in Libya; from which he concluded, that 
after having beaten the Romans he ſhould return and die in his own 
country, whereas the oracle meant the town of Libyſſa in Bithynia 
but according to our author called by the Nicomedians Libya, in 
which he died. | = 
It was for this reaſon, that theſe predictions, attributed by the 
Heathens to ſome godhead, were by the primitive fathers aſcribed 
to the devil, who, though uncapable to dive into futurity, yet could 
give a greater gueſs into it than any mortal; but we leave the diſ- 
_ quiſition of ſuch queſtions to divines, as well as the times and cauſes 
of theſe oracles ceafing in the heathen world, though this laſt we 


may perhaps touch upon, when we come to reſume the ſequel of 
the 7eawifþ hiſtory. 1 


(6) 4b. i. (7) Il dread, Vid: & cand, in Phac, & Patter ali ſerra. 
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The chro- Tua1s fabulous epoch, as it includes all that the poets have 
mology of ſung and hiſtorians recorded, concerning the foundation of all 
this epoch. the ancient Grecian monarchies, the exploits of the Grecian 
Tear ot heroes, their wars and other tranſactions from the end of the 
the Flood, Trojan war and upwards, to the foundation of the Sichonian 


910"; kingdom the moſt ancient of all, amounts to gog years, that 
or Chrig is from A. M. 1915. when Ægialeus is ſaid to have laid the 


2089. foundation of his kingdom, to the deſtruction of Troy, 4. 


M. 2820. (G) t. But as under this period are contained 


the hiſtories of the ſeveral following monarchies ; 1ſt, That of 


Sicyon abovementloned 2. Of Argos and Mycenz : 3. At- 
tica: 4. Beoatia : 5. Arcadia: 6. Theſſaly : 7. Corinth: 8. 
Sparta, and ſome others, from their foundation to their either 
becoming incorporate with others, or to their ſeverally reſolving 
themſelves into commonwealths ; this laſt circumſtance will 


Vid. Uss8R. Ann. ſub utroque an. ex Caſtor. ap Euſeb. Chronic. 


(G) We need not tell our readers, that this chronology is far 


enough from being: unqueſtionable ; thoſe who have read Sir Iſaac 
Newton on this ſubject will eaſily agree with him, that the reigns of 


the ſeveral kings of Sicyon, Argos, &c. are ſpun out toan unnatural 


length, they amounting one with another to thirty five and forty 
years apiece, which is almoſt double the time that thoſe of Judah 
It is allo not unlikely, that the foundation of the Sicyanian king- 
dom is vaſtly antedated, and that the * at + wr ings whom 
they pretend to have reigned between At and Epaphus or Epopeut, 
| WG-4 author thinks to have been two names-for the 3 
were only feigned, and interlarded here to add the greater antiquity 
to that kingdom. We are told, that it began 232 years before 
the time of Inachus, or 1313 years before the firſt Olympiad (8); 
but what certainty can there be in a tradition of ſuch a length? 
The ſame fault may be ſuppoſed to run through the whale chro- 


nology of the other kingdoms belonging to this epoch, ſince their 


foundation is likewiſe previous to the Olympiads, before which all 
computation of time is dark, precarious, and, in many inſtances, 
notoriouſly falſe. 2 | 


® It ma y be obſerved, that if the kingdom of Sicyon were found- 
ed in A, M. 1915, as ſome chronologers ſuppoſe, and we allow 
1307 years to have elapſed from the creation to the flood, accord- 


ing to the. Samaritan account, there will remain but 608 for the year 


of the flood; it is proper therefore to acquaint the reader, that in 
the margin, the authors have placed the foundation of it according 


do their own computation, which makes its diſſolution coincide with 


the year in which they have placed the deſtruction of Troy. 


) Cr ap. Eujeb. Chron, Vid. Newt. Chrenal. 
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oblige us both to extend it beyond what is properly called the 
fabulous and heroic epocha down to the times of their reſpec- 
tive change of government, and to give a fuller chronology 
of each kingdom under each diſtin head. 

OTHER material tranſactions under this period are chiefly 
thoſe that follow, the Ogygian and Deucalion floods; the mur- 
der committed by the daughters of Danaus on their huſbands ; 
the labours of Hercules; the unfortunate adventures of OE4d:- 
pus; the Argonautic expedition; the wars of Minos and The- 
ſens ; the exploits and adventures of Prometheus, Epimetheus, 
and Atlas ; thoſe of Perſeus and Belleraphon ; the rapes of 
Io, Europa, and Helena ; the war of the Epigoni or ſeven 
champi 


againſt Thebes ; the Trojan war, ſpoken of in a 
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former chapter ; the fatal end of the greateſt part of the Gre- 


cian chiefs ; the infamous exploits of the gods; and in a word, 
all the heroic deeds of their pretended offspring, in ſuppreſſ- 
ing robbers and pirates, pulling down tyrants, protecting the 

and forming the Greek nation by degrees from 
anarchy, cruelty, and barbariſm, intoa polite, warlike, and 


$ECT.. I 
The biftory of the antient kingdom of Sicyon. 
A ICYON has the firſt place in this dark province of an- 


tiquity, both as being older than all the reſt, and be- 
cauſe it boaſts a ſucceſſion of twenty ſix kings, whoſe ſe- 


veral reigns make up an epoch of nine hundred and ſixty years 


and upwards. Its original name was gialea, given to 
it by Ægialeus, the ſuppoſed founder and firſt monarch 
of it. Whether the whole kingdom, or only its metropo- 


Names, | 


lis, were called by that name, is not certain; but it ex- 
changed it afterwards for that of Apia, from Apis the fourth 


king from Ægialeus, and in proceſs of time it had that of Si- 
cyon given to it, which was that of their 19th monarch, who 
reigned about 740 years after its ſuppoſed foundation, and 


from that time, not only the kingdom, but the whole penin- 


ſula of Peloponneſus, was called Sicyonia, until its diſſolution, 
and even beyond it . | 


Tris little kingdom was ſituate on the north part of Pelo- Situation. 


ponneſus, ſince called the bay of Corinth. It had the province 


of Achaia on the weſt, and the iſthmus which joins the pen- 
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inſula to the continent of Greece on the eaſt. What its ex- 
tent was cannot be known. The capital of it is ſuppoſed to 
have been ſituate upon the river Aſapus in about thirty eight 
degrees and a half of north latitude, and twenty three degrees 
and a half of eaſt longitude, having the bay of Corinth on the 
north, the reſt of the Peleponneſus on the other three points b. 

ITs territory was rich, abounding with corn, vines, olive- 


and artifi- trees, and other commodities, beſides ſome iron mines. It 
cial rari- vas in proceſs of time very much adorned, by Sicyon and his 


ties. 


Chrono- 
logy. 


ſucceſſors, with temples, altars, monuments, and ſtatues of 
all their gods and antient monarchs. It would be juſtly eſ- 
teemed the antienteſt monarchy in the world, not excepting 
even thoſe of Egypt and Mhria, were it true, that its foun- 
der lived about 150 years after the flood, that is about 200 
years before Noah's death, as ſome have computed it from 
Euſebius, who affirms this monarchy to have been 'founded 
1313 years before the firſt olympiad e.. But that miſtake has 
been rectified by other chronologers, who make him contem- 
porary with Terah Abraham's father, and to have begun his 
reign about the year of the world 1915, or even later about 
A. MA. 2236 4, which brings it ſomewhat lower than the year 
of the flood goo ; beſides it is not improbable, as Sir Iſaac 


Newton obſerves, that chronologers have ſplit Apis Epaphus 


(the 4th in deſcent from Ægialeus) into two kings, and be- 


_ tween them have inſerted eleven or twelve feigned names of 
kings who did nothing, and thereby have made its founder 


ÆEgialeus 300 years older than his brother Phoroneus , the 
ſon of Inachus and founder of Phoronicum, ſinee called Argos. 
The truth is, we know nothing of thoſe princes, but their 


Names and the years they are affirmed to have reigned. The 


ſame indeed may be ſaid of the greateſt part of their ſucceſſors. 
We meet with no memorable action or conqueſt performed 


by any of them during the long ſpace of 962 years; though 


this epocha, dark and remote as it is, is ſo fruitful of the moſt 


ſurprizing exploits in moſt other contemporary kingdoms. 


However, we ſhall here ſubjoin a liſt of thoſe twenty ſix mo- 
narchs with the length of their reigns, as we find it tranſmit- 
ted to us. SE | | | > 
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CHAP.17. The Hiſtory of Sicyon. 
Kings of Sion: 
Rei Years. Reigned Years. 

1 Agialeus ED 52 I3 Muir 30 
2 Europs 45 14 Marathus 30 
3 Telchin or 15 Achyreus 55 

Selchin $20 16 Corax 30 
4 Apis 25 17 Epopeus . 
5 Thelxion or 8 | 18 Laomedon 40 

Thelaſioœn 8 4 19 Sicyon 45 
6 Agirus 34 20 Polybus 40 
7 Eurymachus or 21 Inachus or £ 

Thurimachus e 5 Ianiſchus 8 
8 Leucippus 53 22 Pha ſtus 8 
9 Meoſſapius 47 23 Adraſtus 4 
10 Peratus 46 24 Poly phides 31 
iT Plemneus 3 Pelaſgus 20 
12 Orthopelis S 26 Leuxippus 32 


| In all years 962 
THERE is little elſe to be found in hiſtory worth notice 


concerning theſe monarchs, beſides what we hinted above. 


Thoſe that are the moſt remarkable in the liſt are, 1. Egia- 
leus the founder; 2. Apis, from whom the country was cal- 
led Apia ; 3. Ægirus, the ſuppoſed founder of the antient ci- 


ty of Ægira, ſituate on a high and almoſt inacceſſible hill; 


once the capital of Achaia properly fo called, and now ſup- 
poſed to be the ſmall village of Hylacaſtro; 4. Marathon, of 
whom the famous fields of Marathon had probably their name; 
5. Epopeus, who built a ſtately temple to Minerva and adorn- 
ed it with his own trophies; 6. S:cyor from whom the whole 


country and peninſula took the name of Sicyania. He is 


likewiſe ſuppoſed to have either built, or at leaft enlarged, 
the metropolis of the kingdom, and to have called it by his 
own name. 


AFTER the death of Zeuxippus the laſt king in the lift, 


that ſtate is ſaid to have been governed by the prieſts of Apollo 
Carneus, five of whom held the ſovereignty only during one year 
each; after which Amphiyon held it nine years ſucceſſively, 
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and Charidemus the laſt of them continued in it eighteen years. 


After this hierarchy had laſted thirty two years the Heracli- 


de, who were by that time returned into Peloponneſus, be- 


came maſters of it, or, according to Pauſanias, the kingdom 


was incorporated with the Dores, and became ſubject to that 
of Argos, the next antient kingdom to that of Sicyon. 


f EvszB, Chron. © In Corinth. 
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SECT. III. 
The Hiſtory of the antient kingdom of Ans. 


the kingdom only of Sicyon, but the whole Pelo- 

= pornneſus, was called Ægialea and Apia from the firſt 

and fourth kings of it. There were likewiſe two kings of 
the ſame name in Argos; the one the younger ſon of Inachus 
the founder of the kingdom, and the other the ſon of Phore - 
neus the elder brother of Agialeus*. Hence theſe two have 
been confounded with thoſe of S:cyon, and their kingdom 
thought to have been of as antient, if not of older, date than 
the Sicyonian, and the country to have received its name 
not from the Sichonian, but from the Argimic monarch. In 
ſo dark a diſpute we can only ſay, that the Argivic Egialeus 
being only a younger brother, and it not appearing that he 
reigned at all there, ſeeing his brother Phoroneus left the 
kingdom to his own fon, it is not ſo likely, that the country 
ſhould receive its name from him as from that of Sicyon. 
However, the kingdom ſoon changed its name for that of 
Argolis from Argos, the ſon of Jupiter by Niobe, who was 
ſiſter to Apis, upon whom the kingdem devolved, becauſe 


W E have already hinted in the laſt ſection, that not 


Apis died without iſſue. It was alſo called Hippium and Hip- 


Situation 
and extent. 


poboton from the neighbouring paſtures, in which Neptune is 


ſaid to have fed his horſes Þ, or rather from an excellent breed 
of horſes which that country was famed for. 5 
Tris kingdom is ſituate on the north-eaſt fide of Pelo- 


ponneſus, ſurrounded on the eaſt by the two bays of Saron, 


now Golfo de Neapoli, and of Argos, and has the kingdom 
of Sicyon or Achaia Propria and Arcadia on the north and 
weſt, and that of Laconia on the ſouth. What its antient 


limits were is hard to ſay; but it was very much inlarged by 


Natural 


ſome of its monarchs, ſo that it extended itſelf from eaſt to 
weſt from 23 deg. 40 min. to 24 deg. 50 min. eaſt longi- 
tude, or about ſeventy miles, and north and ſouth from 37 
deg. and a half to 38 deg. 20 min. north latitude, or about 

Ts chief river is the [rachus, ſo called from the founder 


and artifi- of this kingdom. It empties itſelf into the bay of Argos, now 


rial rari- 
bia. 


called Golfo de Engia, near the port Afine. On this river 


* APOLLODOR. |, i. c. 1. Vid. Hin. hiſt. Greec. . b Pa u- 
. 7 Was 


S „ A. © i. FE... 6... Ate e 


Cnar. 17. _—_— of Argos. 


was ſituate the called alſo Jnachus from its foun- 
der and fourth min, "nd famous among other things tor 
the death of Pyrrbus king of Epirus, who, having forced an 
entrance into it, was knocked on the head with a tile flung 


by an old woman from the top of a houſe. Here was alſo 


the brazen tower, in which Danae, being confined by her 
father, was deflowered by Jupiter. It was likewiſe much in- 


riched by its trade, and particularly that of a fine breed of 


horſes bred about its territory, from which the name of Hip- 
ium was given to it. 2. Next to Argos was Mycenæ, which 
in proceſs of time the ſeat of the kingdom, and is ce- 
Jebrated 5 Horace for her riches, as her rival Argos was for 
her horſes. 3. Træzen, once the royal ſeat of Pittheus the 
* of Theſeus. 4. Nemea, famous for the Nemean 
uppoſed to have been inſtituted there in memory of 
— 's killing a lion which infeſted that neighbourhood e; 


or, as others will have it, in memory of the (on of Lycur- 


gus king of the country about Nemea, who had been killed by 
a ſerpent, whilſt his nurſe Hypfipyle went to ſhew the Argives 
to a ſpring of water. We ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more 


fully of this adventure in the ſequel. 5. Epidaurus, in which 


ſtood the ſo famed temple of Eſculapius reſorted to from 
moſt parts of Europe and Aſia for the cure of all diftempers. 
6. Nauplia, ſo called from its founder Nauplius king of 
Ebena, and for its excellent ſituation and harbour, whence 


it had the name of Nauplia Navale, now Neapolis, from 


which the gulf on which it is fituate hath its modern 
name 4, 
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THE government of Argos, and afterwards of 1 3 
continued altogether monarchical from its firſt foundation to ment. 


its eſtabliſhing itſelf into a downright democracy. Pauſanias 
indeed obſerves, that the Argives were extremely jealous of 
their liberties, and were ever endeavouring to encroach upon 


the royal prerogative. However, they did not wholly clip it 


till after a long ſucceſſion of princes ; the Heraclidæ, who 
were of the family of Perſeus, recovered the kingdom from 
that of Pelops, about cighty years after the taking of Troy, 
or about forty years before its becoming a commonwealth ; 


for it was during that ſpace that they g rained ſo much ground 


upon their kings, that they left them - little elſe than the 


bare name; but by what laws they were antiently govern- 
ed, or by whom they were enacted, and how far theſe mo- 


:STz PH, de Urb Mera, Hey. CLuvrx. 
8 narchs 
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narchs were tied by them, is what we will not venture to 

„ . 
ver of Tris kingdom, Euſebius tells us out of Caſtor ©, was 
Flood, founded 1080 years before the firſt olympiad, that is, accord- 


£43 ing to Uſher, in the year of the world 2148, ſo that Inachus 
Year 

Fl 

Fa fore 


be- the founder of it was cotemporary with Abrabam, and with 
; Thurimachus the 7th king of Sicyon. It continued under the 
Chrit name of the Argolic kingdom till the reign of Acriſius the 
1856. 14th king of it, who transferred the ſeat of it to Ahcenæ a 
LY. city of his own founding, about the year of the world 2700 
wology of and about the year 550 of its foundation, from which time | 
Argos. that part of it continued to be called the kingdom of Mycenæ 
till the diſſolution, which happened about the year 2920, 

when the Heraclidæ made themſelves ers again both of 
this and of the whole peninſula, after it ſtood upwards of 
770 years, and under the government. of twenty one mo- 
narchs. The Argolic kingdom, properly ſo called, retained 

| likewiſe its own kings after this diviſion until the Heraclide, 
whoſe family had been ſet aſide by that of Euryſtbheus, the 
implacable enemy of Hercules and all his race, above an age 
before. Theſe dividing the peninſula into three kingdoms, 
that of Arges had not continued above forty years, before 
Meltas their laſt king, having made a puſh to recover the 
royal prerogative, which was dwindled by that time to the 
loweſt pitch, loſt both his kingdom and life, after which the 
Argivic government was changed into a democracy. 


e Chronic. 


Cnap. 177 The Hiftory of Argos. 


A LIST of the kings of Argos before its Tranſlation to 


Mycene. 
1 Inachus 
2 Phoroneus Kings of Mycenæ. 
3 Apis | 
Argus I Perſeus 
5 Piraſus, al, Criaſus 2 Euryſtheus 
e Phorbas 3 Atreus and Thyeftes 
7 Triopas 4 Agamemnon 
8 Crotopus 5 Agifthus 
9 Sthenelus 6 Oreſtes 
10 Danaus 7 Tiſamenus, al. Penthilus 
IT Lynceus | 
12 Abas Kings of the Heraclide at 
13 Pretus Argos, after they had 
14 Acriſius recovered Peloponneſus, 
15 Perſeus and divided it into three 
| kingdoms. 
Founder of the kingdom 
of Mycene. 1 Temenus 
CL @ © 
16 Talaon 3 Lacidaus 
17 Adraſtus 4 Meltas 
18 Agtaleus 
19 Diomedes 
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I. Inachus, the REO ſon of 8 and Tethys (A), Inachus. 


is affirmed to have been the founder of this kingdom. He 


married his ſiſter Meliſſa, by whom he had two ſons, Pho- 


roneus and Ægialeus he is ſuppoſed to be the father of Ie, 
and therefore the Greeks are ſometimes called from him 
Tnachti. 


(A) Or rather becauſe he came thither by ſea. We have had 


| occaſion in a former chapter to take notice of this extravagant va- 


nity in the deſcendants of thoſe firſt founders of kingdoms of raiſing 
them ſuch fabulous genealogies, in order to diſguiſe the obſcurity 
of their origin, by aſcribing it to {ome god, to the ſea, rivers, 

nymphs, and ſuch like extraordinary progenitors. We ſhall refer 
our readers to the caution we gave them there concerrirg theſe mi- 
raculous offsprings +. 


+ See before, p. 319. fub 4. note (M). 
2. Phoronens 


au} a "_—_ R . ö wy 4 K 
— 6 , 4 1 P N „ 
* 2. 8 4 ES Wy 4 ds. * © . 2 5 * * 
. : "7 * 5 L = , — 'T * | a * "GT 4 r 
o x 5 * * 
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2. Phoroneus ſucceeded his father, enlarged his territories, 
and gathercd the people who were before diſperſed about the 
country into one city, which was called from him Phore- 
neum f; he is ſaid to have had a fon, by the nymph Laodice, 
named Apis ; and a daughter named Niobe, who became the 
firſt paramour of the luſtful god Jupiter, by whom ſhe had a 
ſon named Argos. From Phoroneus, his ſuppoſed ſiſter bo, is 
ſometimes called Phoronis by the poets “. 

3. Apis ſucceeded his father, but governing too dend 
Wo a faction was formed againſt him, which was upheld by 

elaſion or Thelxion king of Sicyon (B), to whoſe treachery 
he was ſacrificed. Some affirm that he fled into Egypt, 

where he taught that people the manuring of land, upon which 
account he was wo under the title of Ser 3 
the form of an ox. e have already obſerved in the hiſtory 
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of that kingdom +, that Serapis was worſhipped under a 


human form, bearing a buſhel on its head. As for their 
Apts, though he was indeed worſhipped under the form of 
an ox, yet it doth not appear that he was of Argolic ex- 

ion. We meet with ſeveral of the name, one in Sicyon, 


one in Argos, and this in Egypt; all of them ſo confounded 


by Mythelogifts, that we can gather nothing certain con- 
RY. cerning them. 
Argos. 4. Argos, the ſon of ater and Niobe, ſucceeded him ; 
he is ſuppoſed to have 
and to have called it and the whole kingdom by his name b. 
He is ſaid to have been a promoter of — altogether 
neglected by the Grecians before his reign, who came from 
that time to be called Argivi from him. 
Criaſus. 5. Criaſus, by others called Pir 72 „the ſon of Argos. 
Phorbas. 6. Phorbas the ſon of Criaſus, ſuppoſed to have been co- 
temporary with Atlas and Prometheus. 
Triopas. 7 · Triopas the ſon of Phorbas, whoſe brother, named alſo 
Phorbas, ſettled himſelf in the iſland of Rhodes. 


n.. 8, Crotopus, in whoſe times the Argives felt the dire ef- 
tefts of Apollo s anger on the following occaſion : that god 


f Pavan. in Corinth. $Hower. 24. 
p. 447. Axor Tod. I. ii. c. 1. 


\ (B)Thisfhews how ltledependance thre is onthe writings of 


this epocha, fince even this laſt reigned, according to Euſebius's 
Chronology, near 
Argolic kingdom, unleſs they have miſtook him for Paratss, who 
flouriſhed about the * of Ai s reign. Ha 


. 


S.. e Iota 


the founder of the capital city, 


+ See Vol. I. 


near 100 years before Inachu the founder of the 


.es mw & ou to tj 9) Www Oo 
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had had a — amour with Fſamathe the king's daughter 
and ſhe to conceal the fruit of it from her father, went and 
hid it among the ruſhes, where it was devoured by the king's 
hounds. Apollo, to puniſh the Argives for this crime, ſent 
the monſter, or fury, Pene, who ſnatched their children from 
their mother's boſoms, and deſtreyed them. This monſter 
keing killed at length by Czrebus, Apollo ſent them a grievous 
peſtilence. Cerebus, having conſulted the oracle how his 


anger might be appeaſed, was forbid to return to Argos, and 
directed to take a tripod in his hand, and to build a temple 


to that god wherever it chanced to drop from bam, which he 


accordingly did. 
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9. Sthenelus, ſon of Crotopus, reigned ſixteen years, after Sthenelus. 


which he, or as others think, his ſon Geleanor, was outed 

the kingdom by Danaus an Eeyptian. 

19. Danaus had been driven out of Egypt by his brother 
tus, for refuſing to marry his fifty daughters to the fifty 

ſons of his brother. His pretence for refuling the marriage 


was, that he had been forewarned by the oracle, that he 


ſhould be killed by a ſon-in-law. Being therefore expelled 
Egypt, he came to Argos, where he laid claim to that king- 
dom, as being deſcended from Epaphus the ſon of Je, who, 
as was hinted above, was the daughter of Inachus. Both 
he and Sthenelus agreed to have their title decided by the 
people, and upon the ſecond meeting of the aſſembly, a 
wolf came and killed a bull, who was graſing among a herd 
of cows, under the very walls of the city. The people who 


beheld it, took it for a fatal omen againſt the preſent poſſeſ- 


ſor. Sthenelus was ſuppoſed to be meant by the bull, and 


Danaus by the wolf, DEE he was a ſtranger. Upon this 


he was immediately proclaimed king“. 
As ſoon as Egyptus heard of this election, he reſolved to 


prevent his marrying his fifty daughters to neighbouring prin- 


ces, and ſtrengthening himſelf by ſo many alliances againſt 
him. He raiſed a powerful army, and ſent it with his fifty 


ſons at the head of it againſt the new king of Argos; and 
theſe reduced him to ſuch extremity, that he was forced to 


grant them his daughters in marriage. But he had taken 
care to make them promiſe to ſtab their huſbands on the very 


firſt night of their nuptials, which they all punctually per- 
formed, except one named Hypermneſtra, who privately con- 


veyed her bridegroom Lynceus ta. Lyrcea, a town not far 
from the metropolis. Danaus was no ſooner appriſed of her 
diſobedience, than he would have put her to death for it; 
but ſhe was honourably acquitted by the more humane Ar- 

2 Paus Ax. ubi ſupra, 
Vat. V. * 18 gives, 
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Lynceus. 


 Mantineus. Theſe two ſons, who were twins, ate ſaid to 


this time, that Bellerophon k 
ted 3 came to . 


with water, and probably alſo thoſe of the city, which, 
to the deſcription an antient 


it de built upon the river Inachus, yet by reaſon of ita nearneſs to 
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gives, was again received into favour, and Lynceus declared 


his heir and ſucceſſor. As for his other forty nine daughters, 
they are feigned to have been condemned to an 'endlefs pu- 
niſhment in hell for their inhuman treachery, being forced to 
draw out water with buckets, bored with innumerable holes, 
and never to be filled (C). 

11. Lynceus, the ſon of Agyptus, expelled his ae - 
law out of his kingdom, and reigned in his ſtead. In com- 
memoration of his wife's having . his life, and of the 


Argives having acquitted her, they dedicated a ſtatue to Ve- 


nus, and the Argives inſtituted a feaſt in memory of the ſig- 
nal Hypermneſira had given to her huſband of his being out 
of danger, and called it the feaſt of Flambeauus. 

12. Abas was the ſon of L ynceus and Hypermneſtra, wy 
father of Prætus and Acriſius, by Ocalea the of 


eee womb, a fure us 
ſage of that more fatal 
when they came to 


fought againſt each other x. 
13. eos fb Ws 16 flap femur: th 
and held it about jeventien years. It was in ſome part of 


W 


merce;. and at worry to be * of his contivency, did 
22 accuſe him to her huſband of having attempted 

r chaſtity. Prætus, not ſuſpecting the truth of the accu- 
ſation, ſent immediately the 


Corinthian prince to 


his father-in-Jaw Fobates, with letters, in which he defired 


him to: make away with the innocent « Fobates ſent 
him upon ſeveral dangerous expeditions, from which, not- 
withſtanding, Bellerophon came off victorious, as we ſhall e. | 


* PausSAN. in Argolic. AyoLLop. Le 2: 


(C) This fable ſome m ythologiſts . 
ed to fill the ciſterns of the citadel, which Dezazs built at 


gives us of it (1), ſeems 
to have wanted a conſiderable ſupply of that element. For though 


the gulph, it is more than ds i that the waters of it were 9%. 


brackiſh to be drank. 


I.) Sereb. Goopr. l. viii. | 
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2 his kingdom was invaded by his brother Acri- 
proving too for him, forced him to fly to 
his — Fobates king of Lycia. Theſe two ſoon re- 
turned into" Arges with an army, took the city of Tyrins, 
and obliged Acrifins to agree to a treaty, by which Prætus 
had Hin, and other maritime, and Acriſius Argos, and the 
inland towns a. Præœtus had three daughters by his 
wife - or, as ſhe is by Homer, Antæa; and 
| reſt of the women of that country, were 
a diſtemper which they called the fury ef Bac- 

| cured by an excellent phyſician and ſooth- 
Ii — who had one of the daughters r 

with a third part of the kingdom, as a reward for his ſkill. 
us, that was the phyſician's name, obtained another 
daughter, and another third of the kingdom for his brother 
Bias; but Pretus had ſoon after this partition a ſon named 
Adzgapeiithes, who ſucceeded him in the other third called 
Firyns ; but it is likely, that theſe three were again re- 
_ and made a new kingdom of Argos after the death of 

thoſe philoſophers, as we ſhall ſee after we have ended the 

| hiſtory of the kings of Mycenæ, whoſe part from that time 
makes the moſt conſiderable figure. 

14. Acrifius, on the other nd, had a daughter by his Acriſius 
wife Euridice called Danae, and had been forewarned by the king of 
_ oracle, that ſhe would have a fon by whom he ſhould be Mycenz. 
killed. To prevent therefore that young princeſs having 
any converſation with mankind, he cauſed her to be cloſe 
confined in a ſtrong brazen tower, and under ſuch ſtrict 

might in all likelihood have been out of dan- 

fulfilling the oracle, had not Jupiter melted himſelf, 
poets feign, into a golden ſhower, which, fliding 
though the the tiles into her lap, cluded all her father's cau- 


12 1 fruit of theſe ſtolen . was Perſeus, who. 
was no ſooner born, than Acriſius ordered him and his mo- 
ther to be put into a cheſt, * thrown into the ſea; but 


1  Idenn, ibid. ben " „ Pavsan. ubi fopra. 
Aror rob. ubi ſupra.  * ApoLLop.ib.c.4. . 


D) This golden ſhower ſeems to have been only ſome conſider- 
able bribe to thoſe who guarded the tower. Some think, that it 
was her uncle Prartus who found means to corrupt them, and to ger 
admittance to bet. 

; L112 Fupiter 
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Jupiter took care to convey them ſafe to Seriphus, where 
D:ys, the brother of Polhdectes king of that iſland; brought 
Perjens up as his own fon, By that time he was grown up, 
the king was fallen in love with his mother, and would have 


offered violence to her, had not her ſon prevented it. The 
king, highly provoked at this oppoſition, and reſolved to be 


at once revenged and rid of him, ſent him into Africa to 


fetch the famous Gorgon, Meduſa's head, not doubting but 
the attempt would coſt him his life. But to his — he 
ſaw the young prince return with the Gorgon (E), and 
crowned with a two-fold ſucceſs, having in that ition 
ſaved Andromeda, the daughter of Cephens king of Jeppe a 
maritime town in Phænicia, from being devoured by a 
whale (F); in recompence of which ſervice — was yon to 


him in marriage. 


Ar his return into Seripbut, he thought on nething but 
how to be revenged on the luſtful and inhoſpitable king. 
Here he found, that his mother and Dictys had been forced 
to run into a ſanctuary to ſkreen themſelves from his brutiſh 
violence, and, as the fable goes on, having turned him and 
all his accomplice into ſtones at the ſight of the Gorgon, ſet 
up Didtys upon the throne. From thence he went, with his 
mother Danae and his wife Andromeda, into Argos; but Acri- 


ſius, frightened at the news of his being alive and having per- 


formed ſuch noble exploits, had retired into Lariſſa, a city 
of Pelaſgia ſituate on the river Penens, whoſe king Tantalus 
having foon after cauſed ſome funeral games to be celebrated 
in honour of his deceaſed father, Perſeus came thither among 


2 great concourſe of Grecian princes, ns by an unfortunate 


(E) It is not improbable, that, aan to the account an an- 
tient writer gives us (2) of this expedition, Medu/a had ſucceeded 
her father Phorcus in his kingdom, which was ſituate along the 
lake Tritenis, and that ſhe was a Virago, who, for want of other 
employment, was much uſed to hunting and to fight with her i- 
can ſubjects; and that Perſeus, coming upon her in the dead of the 
night with the choiceſt forces of Peloponneſws, ſurpriſed and behead- 
ed her, and carried her head away into Greece, to be admired for 
Its extraordinary beauty (3). The reader may ſee what has been 
faid of it by the judicious author laſt quoted. 

(F) This whale is ſuppoſed to have been nothing elſe than a 
ſhip ſo called, into 6 | 


her away (4). 


(2) Tia. Pax. in 45 gol. Aolled J. ii. 1 Dinh eicul. Bibl. 
I. iv. & al Fin Pauſan. ubi ſupra, & Corinth. ch. xxi. 
* Coon. Narrar. 40. Rog. 2 Poetic. Hind. Hul. Greec. 


caſt. 


Cnay. 17. The Hiſtory of Argos. 
caſt of the diſk (G) which fell upon Fcrifus's foot, who was 


there preſent, killed * and unwittingly fulfilled the oracle 
upon him . 


18. Perſeus, though next heir to the kingdom of Argos in Perſeus. 


right of Danae his mother, yet choſe to exchange it with his 
couſin Megapenthes for that ſmall one of Tyrins which had 
been left to him by his father Pretus, rather than to return 
to Argos after this unhappy death of his grandfather. Some 
.affirm, that Perſeus — his grandfather to his throne, 
aſter he had been driven out of it by his brother; but that 
is inconſiſtent with their dividing the kingdom by treaty. 
However, after this exchange with /egapenthes, Perſeus 
went and built the city of Aycenæ, and made it the feat of 
the 1. That of Argos was therefore ſaid to have 
been tranſlated thither, becauſe this new metropolis became 
in a ſhort time more populous and opulent than the other. 
After Acriftus's death, the kingdom being thus divided into 
ſeveral pieces and among different families, Perſeus, having 
reigned about. eighteen years in that of Tiryns, left it to his 
Jon Alceus, and he to Amphitryon, by whoſe wife Alcmena, 
Jupiter is ſaid to have begot Hercules, and to have lengthen- 
ed that amorous night as long as three to add the more 
ſtrength to the child ?. In the mean time 2 hav- 
ing unawares killed Electryon, who was both Ris uncle and 

father - in- law, was forced to fly to Thebes. Here the child 
Hercules began to give ſuch early proofs of his courage, ex- 
traordinary ſtrength, and fierceneſs, that he was ſent to be 
bg up among ſome ſhepherds, where he killed a lion be- 


fore he ad. mas tamdbads. x (H) 4. 


16. Eu- 


© 8 ubi ſupra. Arol rob. ubi ſupra. ? Id. did. 
Droor. Biblioth. hiſt. I. 17. 4 Aror rob. ibid. 


(G) The diſk was a round piece of iron, lead, braſs, or * 
with a hole in the middle, with which the gameſters aſed to exer- 
ciſe their ſtrength and ſkill. He who could throw it fartheſt won 
the prize (5). i 

(H We have already obſerved, that there were many fabulous 
heroes of this name. Diodorus and Euſebius mention three: Dio- 
dorus aſcribes all theſe fabulous actions to the youngeſt who was the 
ſon of Alcmena (60. Servius ſpeaks of four, and Varro of forty 
four; but the moſt remarkable of theſe are the fix mentioned by 
Tall ; as follows (7/7 


(5) Potter. Archeoleg. Vil. I. ch 21. 4: 3 * 
1. iv. (7) De Natur. Der. lib. ii. 0 5 
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16. Euryſtheus the ſon of Sthenelus, who was come to the 
crown of Mycenæ, or, as others have it, ſucceeded his fa- 
ther, began to look upon that young hero with a jealous 
His title to the crown, as being the reputed fon of 


Amphitryon his couſin-german, made him fear, leſt he ſhould 
in time find means to diſpoſſeſs him of it. His fear and ha- 


tred of him ſoon grew to ſuch a height, that he left no way 
untried to be rid of him. Hercules, who was not inſenſible 


of it, becauſe he was ever engaging him upon ſome defperate 


expedition, went to conſult the oracle; and anſwered, 
that it was the pleaſure of the gods that he ſh ſerve Eu- 


ryſtheus twelve years, was caſt into ſo deep a melaticholy, 
chat it turned at length into a furious madneſs, during which, 


among other deſperate deeds, he put away his wife Megara, 
and murdered all the children he had by her, which are ſup- 
poſed to have been twelve, becauſe the king impoſed the 
ſame number of labours upon him as an expiation for their 
murder, after he had recovered his ſenſes . Theſe labours 
being for the moſt part fabulous, and fome of them, as we 
have obſerved more than once, bei ſtolen from 
the hiſtory of Samſon 2nd other Hebrew worthies, we ſhall 
give them in the margin, that they may not interrupt the thread 


of our hiſtory of this kingdom, with which but few of them 


have an immediate connexion (J. 


17. Atreus 


F Dienen. Aror Topos. obi cpr 


The firſt, begot by the moſt antient Jupiter and Lyfe, who con- 


tended with Apollo for the tripod. 
The ſecond, the ſon of Nile and an Egyptian, was thetinrenter of 


the Phrygian characters. 


The third was a native of Crete (and the ſon of the Celtic Jupiter): 
He was one of the Idæi Dafyli, or Curetes of mount Ida. 

The fourth was the ſon of the ſecond Jupiter and Afﬀeria ſiſter to 
Latona, and father of Carthago; he was worſhipped by the Tyrians. 

The fifth was the Indian Belus. And 

The ſixth was this Hercules the ſuppoſed fon of Amphitryon, but 


begot by the third Jupiter upon Alcmena. 
(I) The fit labour impoſed upon him was the killing of a lion 
in Nemea a wood of Acbaia; whoſe hide was proof 
weapon, ſo that he was forced to ſeize him by the throat and 


any 


ſtrangle him; in memory of which he afterwards wore his ſkin a- 


bout his ſhoulders. 

In the ſecond he killed the Hydra, a monſter with two heads, 
one of which was no ſconer cat off, chan two ſprang up in its 
room. 


A 
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17. Atreut the ſon of Peleps, and grandſon of Tantalus Atreus. 


ing of Lydia, aſcended the * of Mycene, _ » 


un In the third he brought the Erymanthian boar alive upon his 
ſhou'ders, at the fight of which the king is ſaid to have been 2 
frighted, that he ran and hid himſelf in a brazen hogſhead. 
was · like wiſe in this expedition that he overcame the famous _ 
taurs (8), 

* his fourth he caught a hart with golden horns and of prodi- 
gious ſwiftneſs. 

In his fifth labour he was commanded to cleanſe Augeas's ſtable 
in one day, which he did by turning the river Alpheus into it. 

In the fixth he chaſed away the miſchievous birds of the lake 


Stymphalis, who are feigned to have lived upon human fleſh, and 
ta have been at length 


deſtroyed by Hercules s arrows, or, accord- 
ingo others, to have been only ſcared away from thence (9). | 

His ſeventh was to fetch a famous bull from the iſle of Crete, 
with which Pafpbac the wife of Minos is ſaid to have fallen in 
love. In this expedition, having helped Fapiter to overcome the 
Titanic giants, he reconciled Prometheus to him, and looſed him 
from mount Caucaſus. _. 

The eighth was to fetch the mares of Diomedes out of Thrace, 
which were tied with iron chains to brazen mangers, and were 
fed with the fleſh of the ſtrangers that paſſed by that way. Hercu- 
les firſt threw their inhuman maſter to be devoured by them, and 
then brought the mares to Ezryſthexs, who dedicated them to Juno. 
Their breed is faid to have continued till Alenander s time. Be- 
twixt this and his next taſk he is ſuppoſed to have gone upon the 
| „ of which we ſhall ſpeak in due time. 
In his ninth he fetched away the girdle of the queen of the 
 Amanzons; and 
In the tenth the oxen of Gomes out of Beria or Spain, in the 
_ fartheſt of which he erected his two pillars, as the utmoſt li- 
mits of the then known world. Theſe ten labours he atchieved, 
| as the fable ſays, in a little above eight years. In this expedition 
he is likewiſe affirmed to have killed 4nt2us, a famous giant of a 
monſtrous ſize, who, when weary with wreſtling or labour, was im- 
mediately refreſhed by touching the earth. Pliry makes him the 
founder of Tangier. Hercules overcame him in wreſtling, and flew 

him; and after him the tyrant Bufiris in his way through Egypt. 
This bloody man uſed to facrifice all his gueſts and ſtrangers upon 
his altars, and deſigning to have done the fame by — was 
ſlain by him together with all his attendants. 

His two laſt taſks were fetching Cerberus out of hell, and the 


| Heſperian golden apples kept by a dragon ; which laſt is interpreted 


(8) Vid. Paſas. fo ade. c. 22. (9) 4polled. I. ii. Died. 
Sieu, & on | 


to 


Euryſtbeus. 


father Hercules had left the region off 


penneſus, but alſo to ſeveral neighbouring iſlands. 


ſeus it only 


be fabulbus and heroic Times. 

death of Euryſtbeus who left no ifſue. As for the line of Per- 
ſubſiſted in Hercules, Atreus is always joined 

with his brother Thye/tes as partner of the kingdom. Theſe 


two are juſtly branded, the one for his inceſt, and the other 
for his horrid murders. Thyeftes for defiling his brothers wife; 


and Atreus for murdering his brothers for and feaſting him 


with their fleſh (K). 
IT was in his reign that the Heraclide, for ſo were called 


the ſons and deſcendants of Hercules, came under the conduct 


of their champion Hyllus the ſon of Hercules, and claimed 
the kingdom of Mycenæ, from which they had been driven by 
The controverſy was to be decided 
combat and under theſe conditions, that if FHyllus I Eu- 


chemus, who had undertook to be champion * — then 
tis laſt ſhould relinquiſh his kingdom to the Heraclidæ; and 


if Hyllus was killed, they were to depart immediately, 4 
not return into Peloponneſus till fifty years were expired. 


happened, that Hyllus was killed by his antagoniſt, ſo * 

Atreus obliged tam to leave the kingdom. Some of the He- 
raclide went to Tricorinthus, and others to Dorus, to whoſe 
. in truſt for 


them, and demanded it of N 
corporated with the Dores heir grandm 
diſappearing about this time, as'ſhe was returning to Thebes, 
had divine honours inſtituted and paid to her . Atreus was 


ſoon after their departure killed oo * and ſucceeded by 


his own ſon. 


18. 4 who was d at that time the weal- 
thieſt and moſt powerful potentate in all Greece. His domi- 
nion extended not only through a conſiderable part of Pela- 


having a larger fleet, and a greater number of 4 Jon A0 


commerce and revenue exceeded that of his 2 10g, a 4 +. 


* was the main reaſon of his being choſen gene 


Fc Paus Arol Lop. *. ſupra, al. 


to have been ſome fine herd of cattle kept 


brought out of Africa to the king. As to his other exploits they 
will be mentioned jn their proper place. 
(I) The 


might be revenged on his brother, and was anſwered, that if he 
would lie with his own daughter Pelopea, he would 
ſhould murder both Atreus and his ſon Agamemnon, \ 


iss, the ſruit of this ſecond inceſt, fulfilled the prophecy. 
: + 


Tran oy 


by. Angle. 


So that 


by ſome 8 


poets feign, that the ſun went kk bs the fight of 

this horrid feaſt. As for Thyefes, he went to conſult Apollo how he 
t a ſon that 
e did ſo, and 
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Trojan expedition for the 9 of Helena, his brother Me- 
nelaus's wife. 

THz ſucceſs of that expedition, the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, 
and other circumſtances relating to this prince, have been 
ſeen in a former chapter 5. After taking of that city, be- 
ſides ſeveral other jars which happened between the allied mo- 
narchs, about the parting of the booty, the diſpoſition of their 
forces, and the like, a fatal quarrel aroſe between Agamemnon 
and his brother. The latter was for ſailing homewards out of 
hand, and the other for ſtaying to facrifice to Minerva. The 
conſequence was, that they parted in great anger. Agamemnon 
having weathered ſeveral ſtorms, which the goddeſs Pallas, 
as the poets feign, had ſent both to him and his confederates 
during their return homewards, arrived at laſt at Mycenæ, 
where he was murdered by his couſin- german Ægiſthus and 
his wife Clytemneſtra, who during his abſence had contracted 
_ unlawful amour together. 

9. Agifthus was the ſon of Thye/tes, begot c on bly daugh- Zgiſthus, 
ter 1 by the advice of the oracle mentioned in the laſt 
note. His mother, to conceal the foulneſs of her pregnancy, 
expoſed him in the woods, where a ſhepherd finding him, 
nurſed him with goats milk, from which he was called 22 
bus. The unlawful commerce he had afterwards with Clytem- 
neſtra, during Agamemnon's abſence, made them both — leſt 
they ſhould fall a facrifice to the reſentment of that prince; 
and the oracle had pronounced him the murderer of both him 
and his father. The two guilty lovers were therefore ſoon de- 
termined to the fact, and having murdered Agamemnon ſeized 
upon the kingdom and held it about ten years, but both he 
and his paramour were at length murdered by Oreftes Agamem- 
zon's ſon. 

200. Oreftes, who was but a child when his father was killed, Oreſtes 
had been privately conveyed to Strophius in Phocis by E letra 
his father's ſiſter ; but as ſoon as he was come to riper years, 
he returned to Mycene, and, having murdered the uſurper 

and his own mother, took poſſeſſion of the kingdom, and of 
that of Argos, whoſe throne was become in a manner vacant 

by the flight of Diomedes into Italy, after his return from the 
ſiege of Troy. The occaſion of this flight we ſhall ſee in the 
| ſequel of the remaining kings of Argos, after its being parted 
from that of Mycenæ. Oreftes ran raving mad ſoon after at the 
uilt of his parricide, or, as the poets feigned, was tormented 
for it by the furies. Being again reſtored to his ſenſes, and vex- 
ed to find, that Hermione, his uncle Menelaus' s daughter, 


＋ See p. 383. & ſeq. 
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whom her grandfather Tyndareus had promiſed to him in mar- 


riage, had been eſpouſed to Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles, he 


went and killed him in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and 
married Hermione, by whom he got alſo the kingdom of 
Sparta *. 

Wir n Oreſtes we may mention here his faithful and con- 
{ant friend Pylades the fon of Strophius, with whom he had 
been brought up. Theſe two are famed for having been fo 


like each other in face, ſhape, temper, and affection, that 
they ſeemed to have had but one ſoul, and were not to be diſ- 


tinguiſked from one another. Inſomuch, that when Thoas 
king of Taurica would have put Oreftes to death, they both 
affirming to be the ſame perſon, and both ready to die each for 


his friend, the king could not poſſibly find out which was the 


Penthilus. 


in Argos. 


right perſon, but admired their extraordinary friendſhip, which 
was indeed ſuch, that it paſſed into a proverb. 

21. Penthilus, or according to others 71 iſamenus, ſucceed- 
ed his father Oreſtes in both kingdoms ; but in leſs than three 
years he was killed in a battle which he fought againſt the 
Achei, whom he had driven from Argos and Mycene, and 
had reduced to the neceſſity of driving the /onzans out of Ægi- 
alca into Attica. After his death the Heraclidæ, who had 
already got the greateſt part of Peloponneſus, made themſelves 


_ maſters of theſe two kingdoms alſo, which they held until 
| Adraſtus | 


the conqueſt of that peninſula by the Macedonians * 
AFTER the parting of the kingdoms of Mycenæ and Argos, 

and of the latter into three parts, as we have ſeen above; 

we find Adraſtus the ſon of Talaon and Ewrynome reigning in 


Arges, and deſcended from Perſeus. This valiant prince 


married his two daughters, the one to Polynzces prince of 
Thebes, and the other to Tydeus, upon the following accident. 
Theſe two princes were come to Argos, the former to beg 


the king's aſſiſtance againſt his brother Eteocles, who had de- 


prived him of his yearly ſhare in the government, and the lat- 
ter was fled thither from Calzdoma for man- laughter. heſe 


two happened to have a ſquabble in ſome of the out- buildings 


of the palace, which alarmed Adraſtus, and forced him to 


come and enquire tile occaſion of the diſturbance. He had 


his coming out he found, to his joy and ſurprize, an agree- 
able ſolution of it. Pohmices bore a lion, and Tydeus a boar 
upon his ſhield, upon which he immediately gave his daughters 


formerly been adviſed by the oracle to give his two daughters, 
the one to a lion, and the other to a boar, and had been doubt- 
leis very much puzzled to find out the meaning of it ; but at 


* AroLLon. © Pausan, ubi ſupra. 
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to them, Argia to the former, and Deipyle to the latter, 
whoſe ſon ſucceeded him afterwards in the kingdom. 

Soo after this, being reſolved to aſſiſt Polynices, he raiſed 
a good army, and procured the beſt commanders he could 
to accompany him. Among theſe was one Amphiaraus, a good 
officer and great ſoothſayer, whom he had in vain attempted 
to gain, till Polynices bethought himſelf of the following ſtra- 
tagem. They offered to make his wife Eriphyle umpire 
whether he ſhould go or not, and having bribed her before- 

hand with a coſtly bracelet, ſhe decided in the affirmative ; 
upon which Amphiaraus, who foreſaw that none of the chief 
officers would eſcape except the king, and thinking on no- 


thing but how to be revenged on his faithleſs wife, left ſtrict 


charge with his two ſons before he departed, that, as ſoon as 
they were come of age, they ſhould kill her, and make war 
againſt the king of Thebes u. 

Adraſtus, marching with his army through the wood of 
Nemea, met with a woman carrying a child in her arms. This 
was the unfortunate daughter of Thoas king of Lemnos, whom 
ſhe had ſaved, when the reſt of the Lemnian women had killed 
by one conſent all the males of that iſland with an intent to 
turn Amazons, For this her filial piety, they had fold her to 
pirates, who brought her to Lycurgus king of the countr 
about Nemea, whoſe ſon Archemorus, or, as others call him, 
 Opheltes, ſhe was nurſing, and had then in her arms. The 
Argives deſired her to direct them to ſome water, and ſhe 
laying down the boy went to ſhew them a fountain. At her 


return, finding that the child had been killed by a ſerpent, 
ſhe went and hid herſelf for fear of her maſter's anger, and 


Ampbiaraus ſent her ſons word ſoon after where their mother 


was. The Argives killed the ſerpent, and in memory of the 


dead child, they are ſaid to have inſtituted the games called 
Nemean, in which Adraſtus won the race by the ſwiftneſs of 
His horſe Arion. Tydeus got the prize at whorlbats, Polyni- 
ces at wreſtling, Amphiaraus at running and quoits, Parthena- 
pæus at ſhooting, and Laodicus at darting w. Eo, 
 FRoM the Nemean woods they went and encamped at the 


foot of Cithæron, a famed hill among the poets, among other 


things for the infamous revels which the prieſteſſes of Bacchus, 
to whom the hill was conſecrated, uſed to keep there. Here 
they ſent Tydeus to Thebes, to demand of Eteocles the perfor- 
mance of the contract between Polynices and him. Upon his 
refuſal, Tydeus, deſirous partly to ſhew his own courage, 
and partly to try that of the Thebans, gave ſeveral challenges 


t Digg. Bibl. I. iy AerorLLop. I. ii. c. 5. Id. ibid. 
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to their moſt noted champions, in which he ſtill came off 
conqueror. The Thebans, envious of his ſucceſs, ſent fifty 


of their choiceſt men to way-lay him in his return to Cithe- 


Diomedes 


ron, who were all killed except one, whom he ſent back to 
Thebes to acquaint Eteocles with his courage and ſucceſs. Ihe 
Argives on the other hand hearing what had paſſed, reſolved 
upon the ſiege of the city; the ill ſucceſs of which we ſhall 
ſee in its proper place. All that needs be ſaid here is, that 
Adraſtus owed his eſcape to the ſwiſtneſs of his horſe, and 


Amphiaraus is ſaid to have been ſwallowed up alive by the 


earth, together with his chariot and horſes, near the river I/ 
mene, or perhaps drowned altogether in that river. The other 
five generals did likewiſe loſe their lives, ſo that it proved 


even as Amphiaraus had foreſeen, that Adraſtus alone ſhould 


ſurvive that expedition; and even he was forced to take re- 
fuge at the altar of mercy of the Atheniaus, and to beg their 
aſſiſtance, that the 4rg:wves might at leaſt be enabled to reco- 
ver the dead bodies of his ſoldiers and ſuljects, which the 
Thebans refuſed to deliver up. The Athenians readily granted 


his requeſt, and Yorced the Thebans into a compliance with 


55 after which we hear no more of him. 


HE was ſucceeded by his ſon Ægialeus, who, about ten 
"yeard aſter the defeat before Thebes, entered into a confede- 
racy with Diomedes, the ſon of lis brother-in-law Y ydens, 


and with the five ſons of the other generals who had loſt their 
lives in that expedition to revenge their deaths upon the The- 
bans, and if poflivle to level that city with the ground. 
Thence theſe ſeven captains were called Epigoni. The oracle 


being conſulted promiſed them ſucceſs, provided they choſe _ 


Alcmeon the ſon of Amphiaraus their general. They did ſo, 
and came off victorious accordingly, as we ſhall ſee in the 
next ſcction. 

AFTER this Diomedes, the ſon of Tydens the ſon-in-law 
of Adraius, who was allo king of Ætolia, came to the crown 
of Argos in right of his wife, and was the laſt king of it. Af- 


ter his ſucceſsful enterpriſe againſt Thebes, he liſted himſelf - 


in that againſt 77;, and was one of that ſmall number of 


Princes which returned ſafe home. Upon his arrival at Ar- 
ger, he found that his wife Ægiale, whom Yeuus had plagued 


with a Jurecr uteri, in revenge of the wound which he had 
given her at the fizge of Troy, had cntertained a criminal fa- 
-miliarit ty with Cometes the ſon of Sthenelus, one of the heroes 
chat went to the ſiege of 7roy, When the found that her huſ- 
band had diſcovered her intrigue, ſhe attempted to kill him, 
but he firſt retired to the temple of Juno, and thence into 
Apulia, then a ſmall kingdom in Italy. Here he found 

= | Daunus 
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Daunus the king of it ſtraitly beſieged, who promiſed him part 
of his kingdom if he could beat his enemies. Diomedes did 
it with ſucceſs, and built a city there, which he called Argos 
Hippium, whence in procels of time it changed its name into 
Argyrippa. He was afterwards killed by Daunus, and, ac- 
cording to the poetic fiction, his companions, who greatiy 


lamented his death, were turned into ſwans, or birds very 
much like them. 


In the mean time the Heraclidæ, ſince their firſt expul- 


hon out of Peloponneſus by Eury/theus king of Argos, had 
made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to regain it. The firſt, as 


we have ſeen, was in Atreus's time under Hyllus ; b ke 
under his ſon Clzedeus; a third under his grandſon Ariſio- 


machus. This laſt prince left three ſons, Temenus, Creſphon- 


tes, and Ariſtodemus, Who, when they came of age, conſult- 
ed the oracle concerning the ſucceſs of a new invaſion, and 


received this ambiguous anſwer, that it would ſucceed if they 
went by the way of Stenygrus ; but they thinking the narrow 


paſſage of the iſthmus to be meant by it, invaded it by that 
way, and Ariſtomachus loſt the battle and his life in the at- 
tempt *. 
Taz Pythoneſs, being upbraided with it by his ſons, vials 
anſwer, that their anceſtors had brought their misfortunes 
upon themſclves by miſtaking her words. Thus when 7y/- 


Ius was bid to wait for the hd fruit, the oracle meant the 


third generation, and not, as he miſtook it, the third crop ; 


and that now by Stenygrus was not meant the neck of land, 
but the deep ſea on the right hand of the peninſula. Upon | 


this anſwer they went to build a navy at /Etolia, ſince called 
upon that account Naupactus. During their ftay here, A- 
riſtodemus the youngeſt of the three was killed by lightning, 
and left two twins, Euryſthenes and Procles. Soon after this 
a more ſevere misfortune befel them, for their fleet was de- 


ſtroyed, and their army laboured under a grievous famine. 


The oracle was applied to afreſh, and anſwered, that Apollo 
had ſent thoſe plagues upon them, becauſe they had murdered 
his prophet Carnus. There had indeed been ſuch a man a- 
mong them whom Hippotes killed, becauſe he took him to be 

ſome magician who came to delude the army; to exptate 


which crime, he was ordered by the oracle to be baniſhed ten 


years. 


It Heraclidæ were alſo promiſed better ſucceſs, pro- 
vided they put themſelves under the command of a general 


* ApoLLop. I. iii. c. 5. & ſeq. Paus Ax. in Bœotic. 


that 
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that had three eyes, but where to find ſuch a one was the dif- 
ficulty ; at length they met an Ætolian named Oxylus, who 


was returning from Peloponneſus into his own country, which 


he had been forced to fly a year before for the unfortunate 
murder of his brother. This man and the horſe, or mule, 
he rode upon, having but three eyes between them, was im- 
mediately ſuppoſed to be the perſon pointed at by the oracle, 
upon which they choſe him for their general, and promiſed 


him the country of Elis as a recompence J. They then gave 


out, that they were going to eater the peninſula at the iſth- 
mus, which drew all the Pelponreſian forces thither, and 
failing up the Stenygrus, as the oracle had directed them, 
landed their forces at MAolycrium without any oppoſition. 
THREE of the kingdoms of Peloponneſus they challenged 
as their undoubted right, namely Argos, Mycenæ, and Lace- 
demon (L). The firſt of theſe they got with ſome difficulty, 
and Tiſamenus the king of it was either killed *, or eſcaped 
by flight =. Mycenæ they conquered with the ſword, and 
expelled all the Ne/torian family, who went and ſettled at 
Athens, where Alemæon and Pzen became the heads of two 


_ conſiderable families in that city . As for Lacedemon, Spar- 
_ Fa being betrayed to them by one Philenomus b, they entered 
it with the ſound of the flute, which inftrument became much 


in vogue, as it was thought both to infpire the ſoldiers with 
courage, and to keep them in their ranks c. They alſo kept 


their promiſe with their three-eyed general, who being deſ- 
cended from Ætolus had a right to the country of Elis, from 


which the latter had been baniſhed by Salmaneus king of the 
Epbei, who were now in poſſeſſion of it. Theſe agreed with 
the Heraclide, that the pretenſions of Oxy/us ſhould be de- 
cided by ſingle combat, according to the Grecian cuſtom, 
and the Eplean champion being killed, Elis was reſtored to 
its right owner. After theſe ſucceſſes the three brothers, 
having raiſed three altars to Jupiter Patrius, reſolved to di- 
vide their conqueſt by lot. Creſphontes is ſuppoſed by ſome 


Juggle to have made the kingdom of Mycenæ, the richeſt and 


Aror rob. ubi ſupra. c. viii. Paus Ax. Eliac. ST RAB. 
Geogr. lib. x. * AyoLLop. ubi ſupra. Paus ax. Argol. 


b PausaN. ubi ſupra. Sr RAB. lib. x. Id. I. viii. 


(IL) The firſt of theſe was their right, as being the deſcendants 
of Perſeus ; whereas the then king Tiſamenus, who was of the race 
of Pelops, had no right to the crown. Mycenæ and Lacedemon they 
claimed in right of Hercules, who, having conquered them, had 
left the firſt to Nefor, and the laſt to Tyndarexs, in truſt for his own 
children. 0 8 5 
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moſt fruitful of the three, to fall to his ſhare. Temenus had 
Argos, and Lacedemon was divided between Eury/thenes and 


Procles the ſons of Ariſtodemus 4, as ſhall be ſg in its 
place. 


Temenus now fixed in Argos, betrayed ſuch an extraordi- Teqenus 
nary fondneſs for his ſon-in-law Derphontes, who was deſ- ar Argos. 


cended from Cteſiphus the ſon of Hercules by Dejanira, that 
his other ſons, who had reaſon to fear he would appoint him 
his ſucceflor, hired the Titans to murder their father. Te- 
menus being dead, ſome authors tell us, the army, abhorring 
the parricides, ſet the crown upon Deiphontes and his wife e; 
but Pauſanias tells us, that it fell to his eldeft ſon Ciſus *. 
HowEYER that be, from this time the royal prerogative 
began to loſe ground very faſt, as we obſerved before. To 
Ciſus ſucceeded Lacidamus, who had little elſe than the title 
of a king. His fon Meltas, impatient of ſuch reſtraint, en- 
deavoured, when it was too late, to reſtore it to its antient 
dignity, but the people were by that time grown ſo power- 
ful and headſtrong, that as ſoon as they found out his deſign, 
they put an effectual ſtop to it, and a final end to the kingly 
power, reducing the government into a downright demo- 
cracy, and condemning their unhappy prince to death t. 
THE kingdom of MAycenæ, or MHAeſſenia, was not much 
longer lived. For though theſe two did outvie that of Spar- 
ta by far at firſt, yet the latter ſoon grew to ſuch a height of 
power and ſplendor, as both to eclipſe and overpower them 
in the wars which they had afterwards with them. To avoid 
repetitions we ſhall defer the further account of them till we 
come to ſpeak of Sparta, All that need be added here is, 
that Creſphontes, who, as we obſerved before, had juggled 
_ himſelf into Mycenæ, ſoon loſt his new-gotten kingdom and 
his life, being murdered by the nobles with two of his fons, 
for his extraordinary largeſſes to the people. His third ſon - 
Aigyptus, or rather Æpitus, fled to Cypſelus king of Arcadia, 
who was his grandfather by the mother's fide, and when of 
age obtained his aſſiſtance to regain his kingdom, killed the 
uſurper of it, and by wiſely dividing his favours and largeſſes 
between the nobles and the people gained the affections of 
both to ſuch a degree, thatthe kings, who had till then been 
called Heraclidæ, were from thenceforth called Æpytidæ in 
honour of him. But this popular liberality, though now 


* PoLY ZN. Stratagem. Vid. Hinp. hiſt. Græc. lib. ii. 

e PoLY AN. ubi ſupra, AyOLL. ubi ſupra. Pavzan. in 

 Meflenic. f Aror nos. ubi ſupra, Vid. Paus Ax. in 
Meſſenic. - , 
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the other, for the ſecurity of the merchandiſe that went up 
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containing above 100 ſhips b. 
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ſo ſucceſsful, proved fatal to the regal dignity ; the ſubjects 


grew daily more and more encroaching, and the kings more 
tenacious of their prerogative, till it ended in the exciſion of 
monafThy and a total change of government. 


SECT: . 
The History of the antient kingdom of Arricà. 


ATT! A vas ſituate along the north coaſt of the gulph 


of Saron, bounded on the weft by Megara and part of 
Beotia, on the north by the Euripic gulph, now Stretto de 
negro ponte, and on the eaſt by the Ægean ſea, It reached 
in length from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, about ſixty miles, 
that is from 24 deg. 40 min. to 25 deg. 41 min. eaſt longi- 
tude. Its breadth from north to ſouth, where it was broad- 


eſt, was about fifty ſix miles, and decreaſing as it came nearer 
to the ſea ?, 


Taz ſoil is naturally barren and craggy, and made fertile 


chiefly by the indefatigable induſtry of the people ; hence it 
was, that it often enjoyed a profound quietneſs, when other 
more fruitful countries were expoſed to frequent incurſions. 
So that having above all others preſerved its antient inhabitants 


gave riſe to their extravagant notion, that they, like other 
inſets, were the ſpontaneous product of the ſoil, and as a 


badge of it, Thucydides tells us, they wore a golden graſhop- 
per in the curls of their hair. However, they were much 
more advantageouſly fituated for commerce, having ſeveral 


good ports, the chief of which was that of Pyreus, whoſe ha- 


ven, diſtant from Athens the metropolis of Attica about two 
miles, had a communication with it by a channel, guarded 
on each ſide with two ſtrong walls, reaching from the one to 
to that capital. It had moreover a wide harbour capable of 


and citics of note in this kingdom, the chief of which next 


to Athens was Elruſis, on the ſame gulph, and near the 


coaſts of Megara, upon which account it had been once ſo 


ſtrongly fortihed that it was reckoned impregnable (A). 
| | 2. Rhamnus, 


a Mita, Cluvir. BrzAxNx r. K al. 


(A) This city is ſaid to have been built by one Eleuſius, who 
having entertained Ceres there, when ſhe went in ſearch of her 


daughter, ſhe taught him agriculture as an acknowledgment for 
lp: OT his 


There were ſome other ports 


b Tuvc vp. I. ii. 
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2. Rhamnus, famed for the temple of Amphiaraus, and the 
ſtatue of Nemeſis (B). But the largeſt and moſt opulent was 
the metropolis, called at firſt Cecropia from Cecrops the foun- 
der of it; but afterwards Athens from the goddeſs Minerva 


(C), whom the Greeks called Athene, and to whom that city Athens. 


was dedicated, and in whoſe honour were inſtituted the yearly 
games called Panathenza. It was chiefly famed, beſides 
its ſtrength, beauty, and opulence ; 1. For the inviolable 
faith of its citizens, whence Fides Aitica became a common 
proverb; 2. For being the nurſery of the beſt ſcholars 
and orators, choiceſt wits, and greateſt philoſophers ; and, 
3. For having produced the greateſt number of brave ge- 


_ nerals of any city in the world, Rome not excepted, upon 


all which accounts it was juſtly eſteemed one of the eyes of 
Greece ©. | | 


e JusT1N. lib. ii. c. 6. Paus Ax. in Attic. 


his hoſpitality. Hence that goddeſs is ſometimes called Eleafina by 


the poets (1). . 
(B) The goddeſs of juſtice, called alſo Rhamna ſia from this town 
where her temple ſtood (2). 
(C) The occaſion of it, as the ſtory goes, is, that Cecrops not 


knowing what name to give to his new · built city, an olive - tree and 


a fountain of water, or, as others have it, a horſe appeared. The 


oracle being conſulted, anſwered, that Neptune and Minerva were 
contending for the honour of naming it, that the olive was the gift 


of Minerva, and the fountain (or horſe) that of Neptune ; and that 
that which they eſteemed the moſt beneficial to mankind ſhould 
adjudge the prize to the giver. The men and the women being 
aſſembled to give their judgment, the former gave it for the god, 
but the women, who were more in number, gave it for the goddeſs, 
and the city was called from her Athene. Neptune, in revenge of 
the affront, drowned their territories about it; and the men, to 
appeaſe his anger paſt three votes againſt the women, the one, that 


they ſhould not be called At henians, but Atticans ; the ſecond, that 
they ſhould have no vote in public matters; and laſtly, that no 


children ſhould thenceforth bear their mother's name. The poets 
have embelliſhed this ſtory after their way, by pretending, that 
thoſe deities did viſibly contend for thoſe places, as they did alſo 
for ſeveral others, and that either Jupiter, or themſelves, left 
the arbitration of the diſpute to ſome proper judges. We ſhall 


meet with ſome further inſtances of this kind of contention in the 


ſequel (3). 


(i) Vid. Steph. de urb. in vic. (2) Id. Plutarch. Sc. (3) 
Apollod. ubi ſupra. Pauſan. in Attica. | 
Vol. V. / . N nn Tux 
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Tux chief river in this kingdom is the Aſopus, flow- 
ing from the lake Copais, through Beotia and Attica, 


and ſplitting itſelf into two ſtreams, which divide the famous 


plains of Marathon, empties itſelf into the Ægean ſea. 

THe government from its firſt foundation to the Archontes, 
continued Altogether monarchical, under a ſucceſſion of ſeven- 
teen kings. What is moſt remarkable of all is, that they 


did not reduce it, like other kingdoms, into a common- 
wealth, and out of a diſlike to the regal dignity, but rather 
changed only the name of it, out of a deep reſpect to the laſt 


monarch, who bore the title of king. For this glorious 


prince, having generouſly ſacrificed his life to the ſafety of 
his ſubjects, the grateful Athenians reſolved, that no man 


from thenceforth ſhould bear the title of king, and gave that 


of Archon to his ſon and ſucceſſor *%, which continued during 
ten ſucceflions. So that the only difference between the 


kingly and the Archontic government was, that the former 
deſcended by inheritance, and the latter by election, and 


that theſe were accountable to the people whenever it was 
required. 


THE riches of this kingdom, occaſioned by its great com- 
merce and frugality, are ſaid to have amounted to 1200 ( Attic ) 


talents a year ; this vaſt income gave them a conſiderable. 


ſuperiority over all their neighbours, not only as it enabled 
them to keep a greater army and navy than they, but alſo as 


they could make uſe of it to gain any other eſtates to their 


ſide; and as their coin was commonly ſtamped with the 


figure of an ox, hence was the phraſe fo frequent among the 


Greeks, of a thing being worth ten or a hundred oxen +, 


HFence alſo came the common proverb, Bovem habet in lingua, 
when a man was thought bribed to ſpeak contrary to his own 


ſentiments. 2 . 

Tris kingdom is generally allowed to have been founded 
by Cecrops an Egyptian, who brought hither a colony of 
Saits ©, a people who lived upon one of the mouths of the 


Nile called Saiticum, about the year of the world 2448, and 
of the flood 144.3, or, according to Euſebius's chronology, 


780 years before the firſt olympiad (D). It continued under 


C 
s Tuuc vip. ubi ſupra. f Vid. PiyTaxcx. in vit. 


Theſ. <©+ Diopox. Sic. lib. 1. 


(D) Some authors, who make Ogyges to "RI been king of . 


ca at that time in which it was deſtroyed by the deluge which _ 


{ 
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its monarchs 487 years, according to the ſame chronology, 
during which time it doth not appear that the Athenians felt 
any grievances, that could induce them to exchange that 
form of government for any other. The Archontic go- 
vernment which followed, though made elective by their law, 

yet continued in the family of their laſt king 312 years longer, 
that is till the year of the world 3252, and of the flood 2247, 
from this time to that of receiving the government into a 
commonwealth, A. M. 3412. there elapſed 160 years. The 
whole duration then of this government from Cecrops to So- 
lin amounts to 960 years. 


its name (4), place the foundation of this kingdom ſtill farther off, 
namely 200 years earlier. Who this Ogyges was, is not eaſy to 
gueſs : Some make him an Egyptian, and ſome an A4rcadian : Some 
think he reigned in Attica, and others at Thebes. Under this un- 
certainty we chooſe to date the foundation of the kingdom from 


Cecrops, who, if Ogyges had really reigned there, may at leaſt be 


reckoned the reſtorer of it, and the perſon from whom the ſucceſſion 
of Attic princes is derived. 


We muſt own, however, that according to this ſuppoſition of his 


being the firſt founder of the kingdom, thoſe of Thebes and Sparta 


will ſtand foremoſt in point of antiquity, though in no other reſpect; 


but this is not worth inverting the order we gave them at firſt in our 
plan of this work. | | 
This Cecrops is feigned by the poets to have been partly man and 
partly ſerbent or dragon, that is, according to Juſtin (5), becauſe 
he was the firſt that coupled male and female in matrimony, or, ac- 
cording to Demo/thenes and the reſt of the vain Grecians, becauſe he 
had the wiſdom of a man and the ſtrength of a dragon, or came a 
dragon or barbarian out of Egypt, and poliſhed himſelf into a man 


in Greece; but more probably, eith-r as he was the firſt inſtitutor 


of marriage, or becauſe he underſtood the Egyptian and Greek 
tongues. Some authors have, though withour any foundation, 
affirmed him to have been drowned in the Red ſea with Pharaoh's 
| hoſt, in whoſe time he lived , 6). ” | 


(4) De hac wid. Hellenic. Caſtor. T hal. Polyhift. Pu cb PLE 


Apollod. J. ii. (5A. c. i. (0) Euſeb. Chron. wid. Polyhift. 
Kacoleigb Hel. & al, | 
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The antient kings of Athens : 


1 Cecrops Cecrops II. 13 Oxyntes 

2 Cranaus 8 Pandion Il. 14 Amphydas 

3 Amphiftyon 9 Mgeus 15 Thymetes al, 
4 Erifthonius Io Theſeus ee 
5 Pandion 11 MHneſtheus 16 Melanthus 
6 Ereftheus 12 Demophon 17 Cadrus 


The Names of the thirteen Archons who ſucceeded theſe 
| kings were, 1 


1 Medon | | Codrus. 
2 Accaſtus | Medon. 
3 Archippus | I AMAcaftus. 
4 Therſippus | I Archyppus, 
5 Phorbas | | Therſippus. 
6 Megacles „ 
5 Diagnetus | the ſon of Megacles. 
8 Phereclus | * Dragnetus. 
© Auritthon  Phereclus. 
10 Theſpieus | | Auritthon, 
it Agameſior | I Theſpieus. 
12 Aiſchylus | | Agameſtor. 
13 Alcmeon | I ſchylus. 


x. Cecrops built the city of Athens, as we ſaid before, mar- 


ried the daughter of Actœus, ſuppoſed to have been king of 
Attica before him, and in right of her laid the foundation 


of a new monarchy. He is ſaid to have been the firſt who 


_ deified Jupiter, and ordained facrifices to be offered to him, 


as the ſupreme dcity. He is likewiſe affirmed to have been 
the firſt who ſet up altars and idols, offered ſacrifices, and in- 


ſtituted marriage among the Grecians, who before his time, it 


ſeems, lived promiſcuouſly, and coupled as their fancy led 
them. Pauſanias tells us, that he forbad ſacrificing any liv- 
ing creatures to the gods, or any ſort of offerings, except a 


kind of forked or horned cakes, called by the Athenians Pe- 
lanans, and in Greek Bous, which ſignifies likewiſe an ox. 
'T his led Euſebius into the miſtake which we find in the firſt 
bgok of his chronicle, where he affirms, that Cecrops was the 


fr ſt who ſacrificed an ox to Jupiter; whereas that creature, 


Paus Ax. in Attic, 


ſo 
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ſo eſteemed by the Athenians on account of its ſerviceableneſs 
in agriculture, was not facrificed by them rill the time of 
Ereftheus, who offered one to Jupiter Polieus, or protector of 
the city; and then, Pauſanias tells us, that the prieſt who 
knocked it down, being ſeized with horror at the fact, flung 
his hatchet down and fled out of Attica. From Cecrops the 

Athenians affected to call themſelves Cecropidæ during the five 
following reigns, after which they changed it for that of 
Erectbydæ, in honour of Erectheus their fixth monarch. 
Cecrops reigned fifty years, according to Euſebius and St. 
'Ferom, and left only three daughters, viz. Herſe, Aglauros, 
and ee ah of whom we ſhall ſpeak in a following note. 
As for his fon Eryſicthon, he died before his father. So that 
after Cecrops's death, Cranaus, one of the wealthieſt citizens 
of Athens and in the greateſt credit, found means to aſcend 
the * Attic throne, probably by the marriage of one of his 
daughters. 

2. Cranaus enjoyed the kingdom about ten years, during Cranaus. 
which time having unfortunately married one of his daughters 

named Attis to Amphictyon the ſon of Deucalion, he was by 
him dethroned and forced to retire into the city of Lamprea, 
where he led a private life to the laſt, and where the Lam- 
preans ſhewed his tomb. From his daughter Attis the coun- 
try, till then called 47a, took the name of Attica. 

3. Amphidtyon (E), after he had reigned about ten, or, Amphic- 
according to the laſt quoted * twelve years, was himſelf tyon. 
depoſed, and outed by 

4. Ericthonius, who was the reputed fon of Vulcan and Erictho- 
Tethys (F). He is ſaid to have been the firſt inventer of nius. 
_ coaches, being lame of his feet: He reigned fifty years. 
ern the ſon of Ericthonius, and father of Progne Pandion. 
and Philomela ; whoſe hard fate, ſo famous among the poets, 


8 APGLLOD. . 111. Ce. 3. 


(E) Not t that Anphictyon who was the firſt W of the court 
of the Anpbictpons or common council of Greece, but his uncle. 
CF) He is feigned by the poets to have ſprung ex ſtermate Vulcani 
in terram delapſo, by the aſſiſtance of Minerva who alſo brought him 
up. The fable adds, that ſhe having one day laid the child in a 
covered coffer, gave it in charge to Cecrops's three daughters, with 
expreſs orders not to open it upon any account. Pand; % obeyed 
the goddeſs ; but her two ſiſters, more curious than ſhe, having 
ventured to open it, were immediately taken with ſuch a phrenſy, 
or, according to the fabulous phraſe, ſo tormented with furies, that 


they flung themſelves down the ſteepeſt place of 5 de Citadel, and 
ended their lives. 


is 


1 
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is ſuppoſed to have broke his heart after he had reigned out 


_ forty years 


6. E recthens, Pandion's ſon, was reckoned the moſt power⸗ 
ful prince of his time; wherefore Boreas king of Thrace, who 
ſought his alliance, demanded his daughter Orythia in marri- 
age, and being denyed carried her away by force. Erect beus, 
after he had reigned fifty years, was unfortunately killed in a 
battle againſt the Eleuſans. He left ſeveral ſons, who equal- 
ly — for the kingdom, and at length agreed to refer 
the deciſion to their brother-in-law Xuthus, who adjudged the 


5 kingdom to Cecreps who was the eldeſt. For this the other 


two brothers bore X#thus ſuch ill- will, that they forced him 


to fly their country, whither he had taken refuge when driven 


CecropsII 


from Theſſaly by his brethern. 
7. Cecrops It. the eldeſt ſon of Erectheus : this prince is 
generally allowed to have been the firſt who gathered the peo- 
ple into twelve towns, who had till then lived in houſes and 
cottages, ſcattered here and there without order or regular 


diſtance; but he was, after forty years reign, outed the king- 


Pandion 
II. 


dom by his two diſcontented brethren Metion and Pandorus, 
and forced to fly into Ægialea, and died there. 

8. Pandion II. the ſon of Cecrops II. was likewiſe driven 
out of Athens by the ſons of his uncle Metion who took the 
adminiſtration for ſome time. Pandion fled into Megara, 
where Pylas then reigning gave him his daughter Pelia, and 
afterwards made him his ſucceſſor. During his abode there he 


had four ſons, with whom he came into Athens (G), whence 


he expelled the ſons of Metion, and, after he had reign- 
ed z ſhort time, either leſt the kingdom among his four ſons, 
or they agreed to divide it among themſelves after his death; 
notwithſtanding which the royal dignity did in effect remain 
with the eldeſt h Zgeus. 


9. Ageus, when he came to the crown, finding himſelf 
b Pausan. Arol rp. ubi ſupra. 


(G) It is indeed much more likely, that he never returned into 
Athens, but that after his ſons were grown up, he ſent them to 1c 
cover that kingdom from the Metionid æ, ſo that having all ſhared 
alike the dan; ger, they thought i it reaſonable ne alike i in the con- 
queſt. 

The ſpace therefore of twenty hve years, allowed by eh 


giſts (7 to their fathe7z's reign, ſeems rather deſigned to mark the 


jaterval of the interregnum or uſurpation, from Cecrops s expulſion | 
to nis grandion Ægeus's reign. 


6 75 Pauſan, Aull. rbi ſupra. Platarch. iu wit, 722 
doſpiſed 
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deſpiſed by. his ſubjects, becauſe he could get no children by 
his wives, and ſometimes inſulted by his brother Pallas, who 
by that time had got no leſs than fifty ſons beſides daughters, 
went to conſult the Delphic oracle, and was anſwered, that 
he muſt forbear the uſe of women till his return into Athens“. 
This puzzling anſwer forced him to apply himſelf to Pittheus 
king of Træzen, who was then famed for his extraordinary 
wiſdom and ſkill in expounding oracles, where this prince 
eaſily prevailed with him to lie with his daughter #thra whom 
he got with child. As none but theſe three were privy to the 


ſecret, Ægeus, before his return to Athens, hid a ſword and 


a pair of ſhoes under a ſtone long enough to cover them, and 
left orders with the princeſs, that if the child proved a boy, 
ſhe ſhould ſend him to Athens with thoſe tokens, as ſoon as 
he was able to lift up the ſtone. He charged her moreover to 


uſe all imaginable ſecrecy, leſt the ſons of his brother Pallas, 


getting knowledge of it, ſhould way-lay and murder him in 
his way to Athens. 8 | 

Atbra being ſoon after delivered of a ſon, Pittheus gave 
out, that Neptune was the father of it; and when he was ſix- 


teen years old, the brought him to the ſtone, which ſhe ſaw 

him lift up with eaſe, upon which ſhe diſcovered to him the 
whole ſecret of his parentage, bid him take up the ſword 
and ſhoes, and prepare himſelf to go to his father. Both ſhe 


and Piitheus, however, adviſed him to go by ſea, alledging, 


that ſince Hercules's departure, who had been the great ſcourge 
of robbers and banditti, the roads were again ſo infeſted with 


them, that it was extremely hazardous to travel by land. The- 
ſeus, this was the young prince's name, who had by that 
time ſhewed uncommon marks of courage and ſtrength, no 
ſooner heard Hercules named upon ſuch an occaſion, than 


he was fired with a deſire to imitate ſo noble a pattern; ſo 
that all their intreaties could not diſſuade him from taking his 


journey by land. The exploits which he performed in his way 
to Athens, having no connection with either his father's reigu 
or his own, may be beſt ſeen in the margin (H). 
: = nw WuiLsT 
 iP:prTaARcu. in vit. Thel. | 


(H) His firſt encounter after he left Træxen was with Periphetes 
the fon of Vulcan, ſurnamed alſo Corynetes, or Club bearer, from 
the club he uſed to fight with, whom he flew in fingle combat, and 
_ afterwards carried his club with him. The next he overcame was 
Sinnis the ſon of Polyphemon, ſurnamed Pitvacamptes, from his bending 
rhe heads of two tall pines and tying paſiengers between the oppa- 

| — 8 | | lice 
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WuIIs r Theſeus was ſtill at Træzen, his father laboured 
under no ſmall perplexities from his ſubjects and his haughty 


brother; and an accident happened which had almoſt driven 


him to deſpair. Androgeus, the fon of Minos king of Crete, 
who was come to Athens to be preſent at one of their feaſts, 

had unhappily contracted ſuch an intimacy with the fifty ſons 
of Pallas, that the jealous old king, fearing ſome fatal conſe- 
quence from it, had cauſed that prince to be privately murder- 


ed. Others ſay, that the young prince, having undertaken 


to encounter the Marathonian bull, was killed by it. Howe- 
ver that be, Minos, having received the news of his ſon's death 


, a a dk. attempts to revenge it on the Athenzans, 


prayed to the gods to do it for him; upon which the Athenians 
were puniſhed with peſtilence, famine, and ſeveral other 


plagues ; and were told by the oracle, that they muſt expect 
no relief, till they were reconciled to the Cretan king. Mi- 


nos, reſolved to make them pay dear for their deliverance, 
impoſed a yearly tribute upon them of ſeven young men and 
ſeven young virgins, whom he condemned to be devoured by 


the Minotaur (1), during the ſpace of ſeven k, or, according 
to | 


k D1ovor. ubi ſupra. 
fte branches, which, by their ſadden return, aid tear them i in pie- 


ces: him Theſeus put to the ſame death. 


His next exploit was killing the fierce Cromyoni as fon; . 


Pbæa, which others take to have been a — robber ref that name, 


infamous for her thefts, murders, and lewdneſs. 
Sciron a famous robber, who uſed to throw paſſengers down a 
ſteep rock after he had made them waſh his feet, fell the next victim 


to his valour. Having next fignalized himſelf in the Elesſian games 


by killing Cercyon a famous Arcadiax wreſtler, he went to Termione, 


where he killed Damaſtes, otherwiſe called Procruſtes, by diſtending 


his limbs to the length of his bed, as he uſed to do to thoſe who un- 


| happily fell into his hands 


Laſtly, He went and fetched FR famed bull of hates 1 


brought him alive to Atbent, where he ſacrificed him to Apollo (8 ). 


(I) Feigned by the poets to have been half man and half bull, 


and begot by a bull upon Paſipbae Mino's queen; and who as ſoon 


as born was by the king's order thrown into the labyrinth and fed 
with human fleſh ; but more reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been a 


man of great ſtrength and ferocity, and upon that account to have 
been ſurnamed Taurus or Bull. He ſeems alſo to have been in great 


power at the Cretan court, either for his conſtant victories at the 
games which Minos had inſtituted in memory of his ſon, or for 
ſome other exploits, or perhaps rather for his fierce and cruel na- 
ture ; upon which account it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that all 


( Philoecheor, ap Hind. Hift. Grec. lib. i. 
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to others, nine years i, theſe unhappy victims were to be drawn 
by lot, and what heightned the people's murmurs was, that 
Egeus, the cauſe of theſe misfortunes, being childleſs, was 
the only perſon who was exempt from the puniſhment. 

Ir was now the third time that Minos had ſent his bloody 
meſſengers to exact the tribute, when Theſeus, having per- 
formed all thoſe glorious exploits abovementioned, was ar- 
rived at his father's capital. The unfortunate king, who had 
received ſome years before into his court the famous inchan. 
treſs Medea, in her flight from Corinth, and had been deluded 
with hopes, that ſhe would renew his age, and make him ca- 
pable of getting children, had by that time been alſo prevailed 
upon to marry her. Theſeus, whoſe birth was a ſecret to eve- 
ry one there, was ſoon diſcovered by Medea, who conceived 
fuch jealouſy of him, by reaſon of his noble exploits, that ſhe 
eaſily filled her weak huſband with fears, and perfuaded him 
to invite the young ſtranger, and to poiſon him in a glaſs of 
wine. As ſoon as they were fat at table, Theſexs, willing to 
give his father an agreeable ſurpriſe, did happily draw his 
ſword, as if he deſigned to help himſelf with it, which the 
old king no ſooner ſaw, than he haſted to throw down the 
poiſoned draught, and embracing his ſon, owned him for 
ſuch before all the court. This declaration, and the known 
valour of Theſeus, did fo quaſn the ſanguine hopes of Pallas 
and his ſons, that they broke out in open rebellion, but were 
ſoon after diſcomfited by him. „5 5 

AFTER this Theſeus, who reſolved at any rate to deliver 
his father's country from the bloody Cretan tribute, having 
incouraged his old father with hopes of killing the Minotaur, 


went and willingly offered himſelf to be one of the unhappy 


victims, and imbarking with them in one ſhip, he gave the 
pilot two ſails, the one black, to fail by, and the other white, 
to be hoiſted up at their return in caſe he came eff victorious. 
At their arrival at Crete he offered himſelf to Minos, and de- 


manded the liberty to fight the Minotaur, or rather his 


PLuTaRCA,ubi ſupra. | 


the Athenian captives in particular were given to him by that exaſ- 
perated prince, to be uſed with uncommon ſeverity. For we are 
told (9, that he was grown to ſuch a height of inſolence and cru- 
elty, that he was by this time become odious to the whole king- 
dom, and not unlikely to the king alſo, upon his being ſuſpected 
to have too great a familiatity with the queen. Th 


(9) Platarch. ubi ſupra. 
Vole V. Ooo Champion 
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champion Taurus, in ſingle combat, which the king did the 
more readily grant, becauſe he had ſome juſt reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect, that his queen, a woman of no ſingular chaſtity, had 
ſome criminal commerce with him. Theſeus after this had 
all the ſucceſs he could wiſh : He killed his enemy, releaſed 
all the Athenian captives, prevailed upon Minos to remit the 


tribute, and obtained his daughter Ariadne in marriage, not 


indeed , with her father's conſent ; but ſhe, having been an 
eye-witneſs of his valour and addreſs in the late fight, con- 
ceived ſuch a paſſion for him, that ſhe reſolved to run away 
with him. He left her however in the iſle of Naxos and 
ſome add, that, after the conqueſt of the Minotaur, Mines 
fell in love with Peribea, one of the ſeven virgins which The- 
ſeus had brought with him, and would have detained her. 
Theſeus ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, which ſo exaſperated the Cre- 
tan king, that, among other ill language which he gave him, 


he told him, that he was not the ſon of Neptune, unleſs he 


would fetch his ring which he then flung into the ſea. The- 
ſeus immediately plunged after it, and brought up with the 
ring a golden crown which Amphitrite had put upon his head. 
Minos, however, would not be pacified without Peribea, and 
 Theſeus, ſtill perſiſting in his denial, was by his order caſt 
into the labyrinth, in which the Minotaur uſed to be kept; 
but he ſtayed not long there, before Ariadne furniſhed him 
with a clue, by the help of which he extricated himſelf out of 


it, and ſetting out with his fleet for Athens, left Ariadne be- 


hind at the iſland above-mentioned, where Bacchus fell in 
love with her and carried her off, whilſt Theſeus ſailed home- 
wards towards Athens. Unfortunately pr and for - 


geus, their extraordinary joy for their late ſucceſs made them 


forget to diſplay the white flag in token _— as had 
been agreed ; and the old king, who went from time to time 
to eſpy them from a high rock, obſerving the ſhip afar off ſtill 
hanging out its ſable colours, doubted not, but that his ſon 


had like the reſt fallen a victim to the Minotaur; and, in a 
fit of ſudden deſpair, threw himſelf into the ſea, which from 


him was fince called the Ægean ſea; ſo that when Theſeus 
landed at Athens, he found the city divided between grief for 
Ageus's death, and joy, for the ſafe return of his valiant fon 
and ſucceſſor. Ægeus reigned forty years. 5 
10. Theſeus was of too active and warlike a temper, and 
too fond of imitating the great Hercules, to ſpend his time in 
the civil affairs of his kingdom; ſo that he began, upon his 


firſt acceſſion to it, to think how to diveſt himſelf of that care, 


that he might the better indulge his military genius. To 
this end he began with gathering all the people of Attica into 
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the old and new tewn, which he incorporated into one city. 
After this he diveſted himſelf of all his regal power, except- 
ing only the title of king, the command of the army, and the 
guardianſhip of their laws. The reſt he committed to proper 
magiſtrates, choſen out of three different orders of the peo- 
ple, which he divided into nobles, huſbandmen, and artifi- 
cers. The firſt he inveſted with the power of interpreting 
and executing the laws, and regulating all things that related 
to religion. The other two choſe their inferior magiſtrates 
from among themſelves, to take care of whatever related to 
their ſeparate orders : ſo that the kingdom was in ſome mea- 
fure reduced to a commonwealth, in which the king had the | 
greateſt poſt ; the nobles were next to him in honour and au- 
thority ; the huſbandmen had the greateſt profit ; and the ar- 
tiſts excelled them in numbef. He inftituted two annual feſ- 
tivals, the Panathenæa, in memory of the Athenians being 
now united into one, and that called the Metoecia, beſides 
the famous fhmian games in honour of Neptune, which we 
have mentioned formerly, and were ſo called from the ]fhmus 
in which they were celebrated. All theſe were chiefly de- 
ſigned to draw a concourſe of ftrangers thither, and, as a fur- 
ther encouragement for them to come and ſettle there, he en- 
dowed them with the privilege of natives. He likewiſe abo- 
liſhed all their diftin& courts of judicature, and built one com- 
mon council-hall called Prytaneum, a ſumptuous building 
which ſtood for many ages n. We obſerved before, that the 
Athenian money was ſtamped with an ox; this coin was ſup- 
poſed to have had that figure, either in memory of Theſeus's 
killing the bull of Marathon, or the Minotaur, or perhaps to 
recommend agriculture to the people, to which the ox was 
moſt ſubſervient | ; 
AFTER he had thus new-modelled the government, his 
next care was to join the kingdom of Megara to his own, in 
right of his grandfather Pandion the ſecond, who had ſucceed- 
ed Pylus his father-in-law, as we have ſeen above. It was 
then, that Theſeus erected that famous pillar in the /hmus, 
which ſhewed the limits of the two countries which met there, 
and which had this inſcription on the one fide, This is not 
Peloponneſus but Ionia, and on the other, This is Pele- 
ponneſus not Ionla. What we read concerning his two ex- 
peditions againſt the Amazons, is ſo blended with fable, fo 
differently related a, and ſo uncertain, that we ſhall give it 


» PLUTARCH. ubi ſupra. Vid. & Tuvcyp1p. I. ii. Conf. 
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in a ſhort note, becauſe they do not appear upon the whole 
to have an immediate relation to the kingdom of Athens (K). 
SOMETIME after theſe expeditions, Theſeus contracted 


an intimacy with Pirithous the ſon of Ixion, and, being in- 


vited to his nuptials, helped him to kill a great number of 
Centaurs, or rather Theſſalian horſemen, as we ſhall ſee in the 
ſequel, who in their cups had offeted violence to their female 
gueſts ; and drove the reſt out of the country. Theſe two 


went from thence to Sparta, and ſtole away the famed He- 
lena out of the temple of Diana Ortia, where ſhe 


to be dancing o. This princeſs was the reputed daughter of 
* by Leda, the wife of Tyndarus king of OR balia in 


Deloponneſus; and, though then but nine years old, was already 


famed for the greateſt beauty in the world; inſomuch, that 
Theſeus though then, as is reckoned, above fifty years 
old, yet could not his virtue be proof againſt her charms. 
However the time, and place, and circumſtances of this rape 
are variouſly reported; we have here followedPlutarch's account 


of it as the moſt allowed. According to him the two raviſh- 


ers were purſued as far as Tegea ; but they happily made their 


_ thia, with his ſon Panaſagorus at their head, who did afterwards 


eſcape out of Peloponneſus, and thinking themſelves now ſe- 
cure of their prey, they agreed to caſt lots for her, upon con- 


dition, that he to whoſe lot ſhe fell ſhould help the other in 


getting ſome other celebrated beauty an lieu of her; and for- 
tune having declared for Theſeus, he aſſiſted his companion 


in the like attempt upon Proſerpina, daughter of Aidonius 


. PLUTARCH. ubi ſupra. AroLLop, Paus Ax. in Attic, 


(K) The firſt expedition was only undertaken in favour of Her- 


eules, whoſe companion in all ſach exploits Theſeus always affected 


to be. As a reward therefore for his aſſiſtance, that victorious 
hero gave him Antiope one of the Amazonian queens whom he had 
taken priſoner. Tuſtin ſays, Hippolyte the other queen, and that 
Hercules kept Antiope for himſelf. | | 


However, this gave occaſion to a ſecond expedition, in which 


ſome affirm, that the Amazons made a deſcent into Attica ta re- 
cover their loſt queen, having with them beſides their own forces 
obtained a powerful ſupply of horſemen from Sagillus king of Scy- 


upon ſome miſunderſtanding withdraw his troops and left them in 


the lurch. Others ſay, that Theſeus went and attacked them near 


the Caſpian ſea : however, they all agree, that he gained the vic- 
tory over them, and that in one of theſe two expeditions he took 
the queen Hippolyte, whom he afterwards married. After this the 


Amazons were forced to clap up a peace with the 4thenians, and 


Pillar near the temple of Tellus Olympia. 


theſe, either in memory of this or of their late victory, erected a 


king 
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king of the Molo 
Helena was guarded by the dog Cerberus, and was not to be 
won but by the death of that monſter. However, when the 
king underſtood that they deſigned to fteal her away, he 
threw P:rithous to be torn in pieces by Cerberus, and Theſeus 
into priſon, from which he was afterwards releaſed at the in- 
terceſſion of Hercules. | 
DuRiNG his abſence Mucſiblus, the fon of Peteus grand- 
child of Erefheus, had taken care to ingratiate himſelf ſo 
far with the nobles and commons, that when he returned, he 
found them very cold towards him. Soon after this, the 
war, which Caftor and Pollux waged againſt him for the re- 
covery of their fiſter Helena, raiſed a more powerful faction 


againſt him: And as ſoon as the two brothers were got to 


the gates of the city, Mnęſtheus harangued the citizens, and 


told them, that, ſince their quarrel was only againſt Theſeus, 


their ſafeſt way was to open their gates to them, and Theſeus, 
finding it impoſſible to reſiſt the torrent, conveyed himſelf 
and family away privately, after he had pronounced a folemn 
curſe againſt his faithleſs ſubjects, which did not go unheard 


(L). His deſign was to have failed into Crete, and to have 


obtained either a ſuccour or ſanctuary there from Deucalion 
the ſon of Minos, and his now brother-in-law (M); but he 


was 


(L) The ungrateful Athenians, who expreſſed more joy for their 
new king, than grief for their old one, were in proceſs of time 
made ſo ſenſible of the effects of his curſe, that to appeaſe his 
ghoſt they appointed ſolemn ſacrifices and divine honours to be 
paid to him. The place where he pronounced his dire impreca- 
tion againſt them was from thenceforth called Aratherion, or the 
place of curſing (10). | 35 | 

(M) Theſeus had a fon by the Amazonian queen named Hippoly- 
tus, and having ſoon after married Phœæœdra the ſiſter of Deucalion 
the ſon and ſucceſſor of Minos, by whom he had two ſons, he ſent 
 Hippolytus to be brought up by his own mother Ætbra queen of 


Trexen ; but he coming afterwards to be preſent at ſome Athenian 


games, Phædra fell in love with him, and having ſolicited him in 
vain to a compliance, in a fit of reſentment accuſed him to The- 
ſeus of having made an attempt upon her. The fable ſays, that 
Theſeus prayed to Neptune to puniſh him by ſome violent death, and 
that as Hippolytus was riding along the ſea-ſhore, Neptune ſent two 
ſea-calves who frightened the horſes, overturned the chariot, and 


tore him in pieces. The poets add, that the luſtful queen hang- 
ed herſelf for grief; but as for Hippo/ytus, Diana, being taken with 


his chaſtity, and pitying the fad fate it had brought upon him, 


(10) Plutarch. in The. 
prevailed 


in Epirus, who being the next beauty to 
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was unfortunately caſt by a tempeſt upon the iſland of Scy- 


res. Here he was at firſt kindly received by king Lycomedes, . 


but was ſoon after killed by a fall from a high mountain, in 

the 4oth year of his reign. Some ſay, that he was decoyed 
thither by that king, who, either out of fear of him, or, as 
is moſt likely, at the inſtigation of his Athenian rival, threw 
him headlong down that precipice, though others ay, that, 
that place being his uſual walk after ſupper, his foot unfortu- 
nately ſlipt in the dark. We omit for brevity's ſake many 
other famous exploits of this renowned hero, which the 
reader may more fully find in Plutarch's life of him. All 
we ſhall add here is, that the Athenians did ſometime after 


_ dedicate a temple to him, and that Cimon, the famous ſon 


of Miltiades, did raze the whole ifland of Scyros in revenge 


of his death, and carried his bones to Athens, after he had, 


by the advice of the oracle, been at a great deal of pains to 
find them out. 


11. Mnefthens or Meneftheus was the ſon of Peteus, and 


great grandſon of Erectbeus the ſixth king of Athens, and 
conſequently had a better right to the crown than Theſeus, 


whoſe father was uncertain, and who was at beſt but the 
fon of Ageus, and this but the adopted fon of Pandion, as 


we have ſeen above. Whilſt therefore Theſeus was either pur- 
fuing his amours, or was impriſoned for the rape of Proſer- 


pine, it was eaſy for his rival to perſuade the Athenians to 
raiſe him to the throne. What gave him another lift to it 
was, that Ca/tor and Pollux, taking the advantage of The- 


fexss's confinement, came and beſieged Aphidne a town in At- 
rica, where he had ſent his mother and his wife Helena; and 


theſe two heroes having taken and reſcued their ſiſter, out 


of revenge to her raviſher, helped his competitor to mount the 


throne. 


Meneſtheus, being thus .choſen, was in no great care about 


the ſons of Theſeus, but dreaded his known valour, in caſe he 


thould ever get into his dominions again. To prevent which, 
he prevailed ſo far upon the Athenians, what with gifts and ca- 


reſſes, that they would not ſuffer him to come into Attica. 


And as ſoon as he heard, that he was retired into the iſland 
of Scyros, he prevailed on Lycomedes to diſpatch him by the 
ſtratagem we lately mentioned. Meneſibheus reigned twen- 


4 four years, and was one of the chiefs that went to the 


of Troy, where having loſt his life, the kingdom of + 
tens returned again to the Theſean line. 


prevailed upon ae v to reſtore him to life, to be a compa: 
mon * her diverſions. 
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12. Demophon, one of the ſons of Theſeus by Phedra, 
ſucceeded him both in the kingdom and in the command of 
the Athenian forces that were before Troy. He was one of 
thoſe that came back ſafe from that ſiege : In his return he 
landed in Thrace, where Phyllis, king Lycurgus's daughter, 
entertained him for ſome time both at bed and board. Up- 
on his departure he promiſed to return to her, but broke his 
word and her heart. In his reign was erected the famous 
court of the Ephetæ, conſiſting originally of fifty Athenians 


and as many Argivi, for trying of wilful murders, and lying 
The occaſion of erecting this court, and of 


in wait to kill. 


the Argives being admitted to fit as judges in it, was as fol- 
lows: Agamemnon, others ſay Diomedes, returning with his 
forces from Troy, was driven one night into an Atbenian 
port called Phalerus, and thinking themſelves in an enemy's 
country, 
upon which the ſurpriſed Athenians fell upon them and killed 
a conſiderable number of them. On the morrow they found 


the palladium upon the ground among the ſlain, by which 


chey knew that they were their friends the Argives. The o- 
racle, having been conſulted, ordered them to give the ſlain 
an honourable burial in the place where they fell, to build a. 
temple upon it, and dedicate it to Minerva, and to ſet up 
the palladium in it. Immediately after this it was ordered, 
that this court ſhould be erected to try all caſes of murder, 
manſlaughter, and chance-medly, It conſiſted of fifty mem- 


bers, who were to be above fifty years old, men of ſenſe and 


known probity, and had power of life and death. U pon its 


firſt ſetting up, Agamemnon inſiſting that there ſhould b be an 


equal number of Albanians and Argives to fit in it, the Athe- 
nians readily granted it. Demephon ſubmitted himſelf after- 
wards to be tried by this court, for having unfortunately 
killed one of his ſubjects by the turn of his horſe, as he was 

coming from Troy. It ſubſiſted a conſiderable time in the 
ſame form; but Draco, one of their Archons, new-modelled 
it, excluded the Argives out of it, and made it conſiſt of fifty 
one Athenians, who were all to be turned of fifty years of 


age?. Demophon reigned thirty three, years, and was ſue- 


ceeded by his ſon, or, according to others, his brother 


13. Oxyntes, who reigned twelve years, and left the crown 
to his ſon 


14. Aphydas, who was murdered by Thymetes in the y 
year of his reign. 


1 12. Chron, lib, i. 


began their uſual trade of ravaging and plundering, 


15. Thymetes, 


not kill the king of the Athenians, and that 
all proper precautions 
to ſacrifice his life to the ſafety of his kingdom, took this 
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15. Dymætes, the baſtard-ſon of Oxyntes, betrayed his 
. in many things beſides the murder of Aphyaas, 
which he got the crown. We ſhall only mention the laſt 
inſtance of it which juſtly bereaved him of it. He had reign- 


ed about eight years, when Xanthus king of Bœotia had a 


conteſt with him about one of their frontier towns. Yanthus 


offered to decide the matter in ſingle combat, and Thymetes 


as cowardly declined it. It happened, that Melanthus, a no- 
ble Meſſenian who had been driven out of his country by the 
Heraclidæ, was come to Athens about this time, and offered 
to anſwer the chartel. Upon their very firſt onſet Melanthus 
called to his adverſary, and aſked him why he brought a ſe- 
cond. along with him contrary to their articles, and whilft 
Xanthus turned about to ſee who followed him, he ran him 
through with his lance 1. This victory, though it was more 
owing to his cunning than bravery, did ſo pleaſe the Athe- 
nians, that they not only depoſed their puſillanimous king, 
who was the laſt of the line of Erectheus, and ſet their Me/- 
ſenian champion upon the throne ; but inſtituted a feaſt in 


memory of this action, and called it Apatheria from the ſtra- 


tagem that gave occaſion to it”. 
16. Melanthus, as foon as he had mounted the throne, 


perſuaded the Athenians to receive the baniſhed Meſſenians 
and Neftoride, and after a reign of thirty ſeven years left the 
kingdom to his worthy fon Cadrus . Ro naar 


17. Codrus reigned about tw one 


the oracle had promiſed them victory, provided they did 
had taken 
againſt it; but he, who had reſolved 


method to elude them. He diſguiſed himſelf like a peaſant, 


went into their camp, fell a quarelling with ſome of the Do- 
rian ſoldiers, from thence they went to blows, and he ceaſ- 


ed not fighting till he was killed. On the morrow when they 


found who he was, they were ſo terrified, that they decamped 


without ſtriking a blow:. 
W1TH Cadrus ended the regal ſucceſſion and title of kings 


of Athens. His ſubjects conceived ſuch veneration for that 


Trog. I. ii, c. 6. 


magnanimous prince, that they eſteemed none worthy to 


dear the royal title after him, and therefore committed the 


A vid. FronTIN Stratag. ie. 5. 7 POLY EN. 
Stratag. I. i. c. g. Paus ax. Achaic. t Jus r. ex 


— management 


twenty one years, during which 
time the Dores and Heraclidæ had regained all Peloponneſus, 
and were entering into Attica. Codrus was informed that 


Chap. 17. The Hiſtory of Attica. 


management of the eſtates to elective magiſtrates, to whom 
they gave the title of Archons, and choſe Medon the eldeſt 
ſon of Codrus to that new dignity. His election, however, 
was oppoſed by his brother N:/2us, who pretended he could 
not ſubmit to do's authority, becauſe he was lame of one 
foot; but the oracle having confirmed it u, all the Archons 
that ſucceeded him were from him ſurnamed Medontidæ, be- 
cauſe they were all choſen by ſucceſſion : ſo that the Athenian 
government continued in the family of Codrus under thirteen 
perpetual Archontes, ſomewhat above the ſpace of two hundred 
years, 

THEIR names need not be repeated here, having added 


them to the lift of the Athenian kings: neither ſhall we 


dwell upon the tranſactions which happened under each ſe- 


veral archonſhip ; this epocha having proved very unactive 


and barren, except that the people, always fond of a change, 
did ſhew from time to time their diflike to that dignity being 
made perpetual, as having too near a reſemblance to mo- 
narchy, and giving its poſſeſſor too great a handle to tyran- 
nize over them. They began to give ſome marks of their 


diſcontent under their tirſt Archon. Attica had enjoyed ſo 


much quiet during a long ſeaſon, that it ſwarmed with exiles 
and foreigners, who flocked thither from other parts which 
were more harrafſed with wars, ſo that they were forced to 
diſcharge them in great multitudes upon tlie maritime coaſts 
of Leſſer Aſia. Upon the very firſt of theſe expeditions Ni- 


leus and the reſt of Codrus's ſons, who could not brook to be 


under their brother Medon, drew a great number of Athe- 
mans to them, joined with the [ozzans and Thebans, and left 
Athens for Leſſer Aſia, where they diſperſed themſelves in, 
different parts, and founded the twelve following citics, viz. 
Epheſus, Miletum, Priene, Colophon, Myos, Teas, Leved:s, 
Clazomenæ, Erithre, Phocea, Chios in the iſle of that name, 
and Sames. Theſe were at firſt each under a petty prince, 
but being forced at length to join together, became afterwards 
very famous, as will be ſeen in due time. | 

TuIs perpetual archonſhip, however, upheld itſelf fo long, 
in ſpite of the people's diſlike to it, that it paſſed through 
thirteen hands, from Maden the ſon of Codrus to Alemæon 
the laſt who bore that dignity ; but the pcople at length, 
impatient to put an end to it, took the advantage of his ſtort 
reign, which laſted but two years, to clip the power of it, 


and to reduce its duration to ten ycars: ſo that Charops the 


Cas ron, ap. Eus z n. ub: ſupra. 
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fon of Eſchylus, was forced to accept of it upon thoſe terms 
or none. This change happened about the beginning of the 
ſeventh olympiad, and in the year of the world 3252, the 
year in which Hezekiah king of Judah was born, This new 
decennial dignity had fcarce paſſed through four hands, before 
they began again to call for a freſh reduction of it; for Hip- 


pomenes the Laſt of Codrus's line, in whole archonſhip this tu- 


mult happened, had ſcarce enjoyed it half its time, when his 
cruelties to the people, and more particularly to his fon and 


Ys daughter (N), cauſed him to be depoſed. However, they did 


Autient 
zames. 


not then gain their point; it continued ſtill through three dif- 
ferent hands, till at length Eryxias the laſt of them, either 
dying, or being depoſ ed in the laſt year of his archonſhip, the 


Atheniens appointed new archontes to be choſen from among 


the moſt conſiderable citizens for birth, wealth and intereſt, 
and voted that dignity annual from thenceforth. From that 
time their government dwindled into a downright democracy, 
which Solon did afterwards new model and confirm, as we ſhall 
lee 1 in the next chapter. 


SECT. V. 
The 22 of the antient kingdoms of Bœotia and 
_- Theves. 


W find two antient kingdoms called by the name of 


Bœotia; the one, and by far the more antient and 


5 conſiderable of the two, founded, or rather reſtor- 
ed, by Cadmus, and named by him Bæotia from the ox which 
is ſaid to have directed him to the place where he built the 
capital of his new kingdom, better known afterwards by the 
name of Thebes. The other was in Theſſaly, and is ſaid to 


have been founded by Beotns, the ſon of Neptune, and bro- 


ther of Aalus, by Arne the daughter of olus king of 


Aolis, This laſt having ſent his daughter to Meta- 


Pontium a city of [taly, ſhe was there delivered of thoſe two 
ſons, the eldeſt of whom ſhe called after her father's name 


Aeolus; and he poſſeſſed himſelf o of the iſlands in the Tyrrbe- 


(N) He cauſed his ſon to be torn in pieces by horſes for adultery, 
and his daughter he ſhut up with a horſe without food, to be de- 


voured alive, for having ſuffered herſelf to be debauched by a citi- 


zen. In meraory of this barbarous puniſhment, Suidas (11) tells 
us, there was a place in the city called Iæxo- xn. · xs, _ Aai- 
Hyes, in n memory of the horſe and the young lady. 


(11) Sab voc. imo. 
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henian, now Tuſcan Sca, and built the city of Lipara. Bœotus 
the younger ſon went to his grandfather and ſucceeded him in 
his kingdom, and called it by his own name, and the capital 
city Arne from his mother. All that we know of theſe is, 
that they held this ſettlement upwards of two hundred years, 
and that the The//alians did expel them from it, and forced 
them to ſeek for a new one; upon which they came and poſ- 
ſefled themſelves of that country which had been till then cal- 
led Cadmeis, and gave it the name of Bœetia. Diodorus and 
Homer tell us, that theſe Bœotians did ſignalize themſelves 
at the Trojan war; and the latter adds, that five of Bœotus's 
grandſons, Peneleus, Leitus, Prothoenor, Arcefilaus, and 


Clonius, were the five chiefs who led their Beotian troops 


thither. 


ACCORDING therefore to Diodorus *, this laſt country, 


though founded into a kingdom, at leaſt ever ſince the time 
of Cadmus, was not called Beotia till the baniſhed ſons of 
 Beotus gave it that name, about three hundred years after 
the building of Thebes ; but the moſt current account, eſpe- 
cially among the poets, is, that this name had been given to 
it by Cadmus himſelf in memory of the ox, by whom he had 
been directed thither according to the command of the oracle 
(A). However, it is owned, that it had had ſeveral other 
names, according to thoſe of its ſuppoſed founders.; thoſe who 
aſcribed it to Ozyges called both it and its capital Cgygia ; 
others called it Cadmeis from Cadmus, Aonia from Aon the 
ſon of Neptune, and Hyanthis from Hyas the fon of Atlas; 
but the far greater part ſay, it was originally called Calydna 
from Calydnus, the firſt founder of the capital and kingdom ; 


that province is now called Stramulippa, and Thebes its antient 


capital Stibes or Stives. | 

IT bordered on the eaſt to Attica, and was in time joined 
to it, as we have ſeen in the laſt article, and was parted from 
it by the mountain Cithæron. On the north by the ſtreight 
Euripus, now called the Negroponte, ſaid to flow ſeven times 


® Bibl. lib. iv. 


(A) The fable goes, that Cadmus, tired with going in ſearch of 
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his ſiſter Europa, whom Fupiter in the ſhape of a bull, or, as is ſup- 


poſed, in a ſhip, which had a bull painted on the deck, had carried 


into Crete, was adviſed by the oracle of Delphi to follow the track 


of the firſt ox he ſaw, and where he reſted himſelf to build there the 
vity of Thebes, which he did accordingly (1). 


(1) Pauſar, in Beot. & al. 
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in twenty four hours, or rather, according to Livy, ſuppoſed 
to do ſo, becauſe its tides are boiſterous and uncertain. On 
the weſt it had the kingdom of Phocis, and on the ſouth the 
gulph of Corinth. Its utmoſt extent from eaſt to weſt was 
1 deg. 10 min. and near the ſame length from north to 
ſouth ; but coming near to a point eaſtward *> Here is the 
large lake Copais about fourteen miles in length, and eight in 
breadth, out of which flow two conſiderable rivers, which 


water the far greater part of the country eaſtward. Theſe 


are the A/opus, which divided the territories of Thebes from 
thoſe of the Plateans, and running through thoſe of Attica 
falls into the Agean fea ; and the Iſinenus, which empties it- 
ſelf into the Euripus abovementioned. The country is partly 


hilly, eſpecially Aenia properly fo called; ; the reſt is low and 


flat, abounding with excellent paſturage; but whoſe air is ſo 
thick and foggy, that Horace thought it the occaſion of the 
inhabitants being ſuch famous dunces. 

PLACES of note in Bæotia were ; 3 I. the Trophonian cave 
(B), and the oracle, ſaid to have been there given by Jupiter, 
whence he was ſurnamed Trephonius. 2. "The pia, a town 


ſituate on the river of that name, and ſhadowed on the north 


bv the famous Helican, whence the muſes, to whom thefe were 
dedicated, were called Theſpiades. 3. Aulis, a ſea- port on 


the Negretont, famous for being the place where the Gre- 
clan chiefs ſwore the deſtruction of Troy. 4. The famed 


ſtreights of the mountain Oeta, not above twenty- five feet in 


br eadth, 2 2nd commonly called the ftreights of Thermaphyla 


from the hot waters in that neighbourhood ; but the moſt 
famed place was the city of Thebes, ſituate near the river //- 
menus, and ſurnamed Heptapylos from its ſeven gates. It is 
generally allowed to have been founded by Cadmus, as we 


obſerved before, and to have been made by him the capital of 
the Baxter kingdom, from which his ſucceſſors, who did 


adorn it vith many ately temples, palaces, and other ſump- 
tuous utloings, ſome of whom we ſhall have occaſion to men- 
tion by and by, were alſo called kings of Thebes b. 


Laws "and THE gov ernment was altogether monarchical like thoſe 


Cuſtoms. 


a man was over melancholy, he Las been in the Trophonian den. 


we have ſeen already, but pe: chaps more deſpotic here than in 
Sraen Mar. & al. * Paus Ax. in Bceot. : 


(B) So call: fro. zn old ſoothſayer, who inhabited it, and uſed 


to be conſulted as an oracle. No man was admitted into it, till 


after many waſhings, anointings, and the like ſuperſtitious prepa- 


rations. It is added that thoſe who had once been in it, were 


never ſeen to laugh afterwards. Hence came the proverb, when 


the 
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the reſt, and having no other laws than the king's will; 
ſome of whom governed more like tyrants than natural mo- 
narchs. We have nothing left of their antient cuſtoms, ex- 
cept what Plutarch tells us in his morals of their manner of 
introducing their new- married women into their new habi- 

tation. They were brought thither in a kind of chariot or | 
cart, the axle-tree of which was immediately burnt, to give | ; 
the bride to underſtand, that ſhe was fixed with her huſband | 
for life, and muſt not expect to return to her parents. The 

foundation of this antient kingdom we ſhall only date from 


the building or rebuilding of its metropolis by Cadmus, to a- Chronology = | il 
void all the fables and uncertainties which preceded that pe- 4 
riod, and concerning which, whether we make Ogyges or 4x 
any other hero to have reigned in Beotia, we cannot gather 4 
any light, from even what we have left, out of the fable-wri- | J q 


ters. Even the times which elapſed between Cadmus and the 
celebrated war between the two contending ſons of OEdipus, 
and which is the moſt antient piece of hiſtory that we have 
of all Greece, are ſo ſtuffed with the vileſt and moſt abſurd 
fables of gods turned into ſatyrs and devils, and of men turned 
into monſters of cruelty and luſt, that we hope we ſhall be 
excuſed for ſkipping over all that has not ſome affinity with 
the hiſtory itſelf. The time in which chronologiſts place Year of 
the rape of Europa being about the year of the world 2550 c, the Flood, 
and of the flood 1545, the rebuilding of Thebes may be ſup- 1545. 
poſed to have been within a very few years after. From Year be- 
thence to the time of its being totally deſtroyed by the Epi- fore Chrilt 
geni it had ſtood above 230 years, under the government of 1454. 
eleven kings, two whereof were not of the Cadmean race, 
but uſurpers. After this there reigned inThebes two kings more 
of the race of OFdipus, and three of the race of Peneleus the 
great grandſon of Bæotus. Beſides theſe we find Homer men- 
tioning Eetion as king of Thebes, We have ſpoken of him 
in another place +, and ſhall omit him here in our liſt, be- 
_ cauſe it doth not appear that he was of the Cadmean race, nor 
is he mentioned by Pauſanias am ong the T heban kings, though 
he may have ſignaliged himſelf in the deſence of that city. 


« Vid. Hixp. Hiſt, Gree. F See before, p. 428. 
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The LIS r of the Kings of Thebes, according to our Author, 


1s as follows : : 


vx Cadmus 10 44 the ſon of E- 


2 Polydorus 5 teocles | 
3 Labdacus 11 Therſander ſon of Poly- 
4 Lajus nices 

o fmphion an uſurper = Tiſamenes 

6 Zetbus his brother 3 Auteſion 

Lajus reſtored b : Damaſichton 

7 OEdipus 15 Ptolomeos 

8 Eteocles and 16 Tut bus 

9 Polynices 


After this laſt che Thebans, grown weary of kingly govern- 
ment, reſolved themſelves into a commonwealth, as ſhall be 
ſeen in the next chapter. 

Cadmus, according to the Greeks, was the fon of Agenor 
king of Sidon, or, according to others, of Tyre; but accord- 
ing to the Sidonians his countrymen he was no more than the 


king's cook: theſe add, that his wife Hermione was likewiſe 
a mere minſtrel at court, with whom he ran away into 


Greece T. The former tell us, that his father, ſending him 


aud his two brothers in queſt of Europa, had forbid them to 
return without her. Cadius therefore, having ſought her 
tar and long in vain, and deſparing of ſus cels, came into 
Beata, where, as we have ſcen above, he rebuilt this city, 


and laid the foundation of this new kingdom. He was at firſt 


oppoſed by the Hyantes and Aones, who were then in poſſeſ- 


ſion of that territory: the former he overcame in fight and 
forced them to retire into Locris; but the latter he admitted, 


upon their ſubmitting themſelves to him, to continue there, 
and to be incorporated with his own people (C). Here he 


built 


t Vid. ATurn. I. xiv. c. 22. 


(C) Who and whence thoſe people were, whom Cadmus brought 


hither, is variouſly conjeQured : ſome chink, that he and they came 
from Thebais in Egypt (2), and that he therefore gave that name to 


his new metropolis. Others believe them to have been a colony 


of Phenicians ; but we think Bochart's conjecture (3) the moſt 


end, that hey were e driven out of their land by 
(2) 2 Uſer. an. ſub. A.M. 2549- OM) Cons I. i. e. 197 
Toſpun, 


See Fol. a4 506, & Note (A). 
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built the city of Thebes, and a citadel, which he called by his 
own name Cadmea „ which name it retained many ages 


after. 


THe fable adds, that when Cadmus married his wife Her- 
mione, whom the poets make the daughter of Mars and Ve- 
nus, the gods came to Cadmus and afliſted at his wedding ; 
and that he had by her one fon named Polydorus and four 
daughters, Semel: the mother of Bacchus by Jupiter (D), 
Ino, Autonoe, and Agave. After this the Encheleæ, who 
were at war with the 7llyr:a»s, being commanded by the 
oracle to chooſe him their general, he Teft Thebes to his ſon 
Polydorus, and headed them; and here it was, that he and 


d PAUSAN, ubi laren. 


Foſbua, whoſe time falls in with Cadms 9 | Hence it is far 
from improbable, that this latter was of the family of the Cadmo- 
nites mentioned by Moſes (4), who were the ſame with the Hivites, 
and were called Cadmonim or Eafterlings, becauſe they inhabited 
mount Hermon the moſt eaſtern part of Canaan, from which the ſame 
author ſuppoſes Cadmus's wife to have been calied Hermione or Har- 
monia. 

The fable of theſe two being turned into Spee he thinks to 
| have ſprung from their retaining their common name of Hivites, 
which in the Syriac ſignifies a 

T heſe conjectures are further cookrmed by the name of his ca- 
pital Thebes ; for the above quoted book mentions a city of the 
ſame name in the land of Cazaar (5) and written in the plural Oegn 
by Feſephus (6): this is therefore a much more probable etymon, 
than that of thoſe who derive it from Theva the daughter of Pro- 
metheus (7). 

(D) The reaſon why the poets make Cadnus grandfather to 
Bacchus, is generally thought to have been his bringing the extrava- 
gant rites of that god into Greece: for it is intirely contrary to the 
Chronology of thoſe who make Bacchus to be the fame with Ni- 
red, and of thoſe who make him the ſon of Jupiter Ammon, ſince i in 
either opinion he muſt have been vaſtly more antient (8) 

However, Bacchus is feigned to have been the firſt wha found 
out the uſe of wine, to have gone upon a three-years expedition, 
at the head of an army of men and women into Jadia, even to 
the utmoſt parts of it, and to have reduced and civilized the Bar- 
barian inhabitants of thoſe parts: and laltly, to have returned in 
triumph upon an elephant (9). 


| (4) Gen. xv. 19 le, K. 50. (6) Ant. I. v. c. 5. 
(7) Fid. Steph, Byzant. ſub Need e. (8) Vid. Bechart. abi. ſupra. 
Cb. xvin. ( 5} Vid. Diodor. Sicul. lib. iv. 5 
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his wife are feigned to have been turned into ſerpents (E), 
or, as ſome interpret it, to have degenerated from their priſ- 
tine civility into barbarians. In this place he begat another 
ſon, whom he either called 7/lyrius from the name of the II- 
hrians, his new-conquered ſubjects, or elſe that people took 
their name from him. | 

Cadmus is univerſally allowed to have introduced the uſe 
of letters into Greece from Phœnicia. The alphabet at firſt 
had but fixteen letters, and was not compleated till a long 
time after. He alſo was the firſt that ſet up ſchools there: 
he taught them moreover trade and navigation, and braſs had 
the name of Cadmean given it in memory of his being the 
inventer of it, or rather of his introducing the uſe of it into 
thoſe parts ©. | 5 

Cadmus being retired into Ilhrium, as we have ſeen, left 
the Theban government to his ſon Polydorus, in whoſe reign 


his great favourite and nephew, Pentheus the ſon of Echion 


by Agave, having had the inſolence to prophane the rites of 


Bacchus, was torn in pieces by his mother and ſiſters. Po- 


lydar:s, whoſe fon Labdacus was yet under age, when he 
found himſelt dying, committed the care of him and of the 


kingdom to Myecteus, whoſe daughter Antiope(F), the great- | 


eſt beauty then in all Greece, being ſoon after carried off by 
Epopeus king of Sicyon, he was forced to leave the govern- 


ment and the young prince to his brother Lycus, whilft he 
_ undertook a war againſt the raviſher of his daughter. He 


went ſoon after him at the head of his Theban troops, and a 


bloody fight enſued, in which Merteus received a mortal 
wound and loſt the battle, upon which he cauſed himſelf to 


be brought back to Thebes, where he left once more his bro- 
5 „ 5 ther 


* Vid. H RO PDO r. l. v. 


(E) Another fable of him is, that having killed a great ſerpent, 
he ſtrewed the teeth of it upon the ground, which immediately be- 
came living men, and fell a fighting againſt each other till they 
were all killed except five : hence a dear - gotten victory came to 
be called YiZoria Cadmea. | 1 | e 
() This young princeſs who was married to Zethus, is ſup- 
poſed to have been carried off by her own conſent, becauſe her 
dying father gave him orders to punith her, if ever he got her into 
his hands. But when he had got her, and found that ſhe was preg- 
nant, he contented himſelf at firſt with divorcing her, though he 
was afterwards perſuaded by his next wife to clap her into a priſon, 
ond of which ſhe was afterwards releaſed by her two ſons (10). 


10) Pazſer, in Cori. c. v. 
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ther guardian of the king and kingdom, and gave him in 
charge to revenge his death on Epopeus, and to reſcue his 
daughter Ant:ope. In the mean time Epopeus, fluſhed with 
his victory (G), neglected a ſlight wound which he had receiv- 
ed, and which gave him his death ſome time after, and put 
an end to the war. Lycus recovered his niece, and as ſhe was 
coming back to Thebes, ſhe fell in labour, and was delivered 
of two ſons, Amphion and Zethus (H), of whom we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak by-and-by. | 


3. Labdacus, when of age, finding that Laomedon, who 


had ſuccceded Epopeus in S:cyon, was attacked by two pow- 
erful enemies, Archandes and Architeles, the ſons of Acheus, 
thought it a proper time to demand his aunt Antiope to be re- 
ſtored ; and Laomedon, though then aſſi ſted by S:cyon, whom 
he had invited from Athens (I), yet choſe rather to deliver up 
that princeſs, than to exaſperate the Thevan king by a refu- 
ſal “k. We have ſeen what reception ſhe met with in a late 
note. Labdacus, dying ſoon after, left his ſon Lajus and the 
government to the care of Lycus. 


4. Lajus being then very young, Amphion and his brother 


Zethus, taking the advantage of his minority, invaded the 
country at the head of a powerful army. Tycus, having made 


» paus ax. in Corinth. ch. vi. 


(G) He is ſaid to have built a temple to Minerva, as an acknow- 
ledgment for his late ſucceſs, and that when it was finiſhed, he pray- 
ed to the goddeſs, that if ſhe accepted of it, ſhe would ſhew ſome 
particular token of it, upon which they add, that an olive-tree 
grew up immediately before the gate of the temple (11). 


(H) Theſe twins, Homer ſays (12), were begot, not by Epopeus, 7 


but by Jupiter, who fell in love with Antiope. Their firſt exploit 
was to murder Lycus and his wife, and to reſcue their mother out 
of her confinement. After this they ſeized on the government, and 
performed wonders in the building of the walls of that metropolis, 
as we ſhall ſee in due time. | | 
Antiope is alſo called Ny&eis from her father Ny#eus, and the an- 
tient Samotic poet celebrates her in verſes to this purpoſe ; That ſhe 
| had Aſopus for her father; Epopeus and Jupiter for her gallants ; 
and Amphion and Zethus for her ſons (13). | 
(I) Who, the Sicyonians ſay, was not the ſon of Marathon, the 


| ſon of Epopeus, but of Metion the ſon of Erefheus 14). Hefiod makes 


him the ſon of Erectheus, and another of Pelops (15). We are all 
in the dark about it ; the reader may ſee what we ſaid of him in 
the ſecond ſection of this chapter. 


(11) 1d. ibid. (12) Odyf. l. ii. (13) Alus ap. Pauſan. ub; 
Supra. (14) 1d. ibid. (15) He. ap, eund. Es 
Vor. V. Q qq it 
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it his firſt care to ſecure the perſon of the young prince, the 
only ſurviving one of the Cadmean race, went and gave bat- 
tle to the invaders, and loſt the day, Amphion ſeized the 
Theban crown, and called its metropolis, or at leaſt the lower 
city, Thebes, in honour of Thebe their aunt by the mother's 
ſide (K), whilſt the upper city or citadel retained its antient 
name of Cadmea. It is to theſe two heroes that Homer attri- 
butes the incloſing and fortifying the former with a famous 


ſtrong wall, with ſeven gates, and a number of ſtately tow- 
ers at a convenient ſpace from each other, without which their 


valour could never have held that city long againſt the T heban 


forces (L). A grievous plague raged ſoon after which deſtroy- 


ed great multitudes. and among the reſt Amphion and his fa- 
mily. His brother Zethus, who ſucceeded him, fell under 
other misfortunes, his only ſon was killed by his own mother, 


the grief of which ſhortened his days, and gave the Thebans 


an opportunity of ſetting Lajus again upon his throne. 

Lajus having married Foca/ta, or, as ſhe is called by others, 
Epicaſte, the daughter of Creon, was forewarned by Apolla's 
oracle, that if he had a ſon by her, he ſhould be killed by him. 
OEditus was the unhappy fruit of this marriage, whom Lajus 


therefore gave to a ſhepherd to be ſlain (M); but he, moved 
with compaſſion, left him expoſed in a place, where he was 
| ſoon after taken up by the herdſman of, and preſented to, Po- 


lybus king of Corinth, who healed his feet, and, from the 


ſwelling which the boring and anguiſh had left in them, called 


(K) Some pretend, that ſhe was one of the three daughters of the 
river 4/ofus, or rather of A/opus the Pbliaſian, from whom that ri- 
ver had its name: but the Bzotiars affirm, that ſhe was the daugh- 


ter of Aſopus the Beotian, probably the ſame which was alſo called 
 N;&eus the father of their mother Antiope, whom Afius above quo- 


ted calls Aſapus. | | | 
(L) What the fable adds, concerning the miraculous effects of 
Amphion's lyre in the building of thoſe walls, is ſo well known, that 
we need not ſay any thing further about it, than that Amphion had 
firſt brought muſic into Greece, from Lydia, where he learned 


it (16), and that it was ſo admired for its novelty and excellence, 


that he eaſily captivated the people to carry on that work, whilſt he 
diverted them with the muſic of his harp ; and probably alſo by his 


_ eloquence, which he was no leſs a maſter of, perſuaded that as yet 
barbarous and wild people to live ſociably 2 | 


in community. 
(NM) Or according to others to have his feet bored, and to be 


hung up by them to a tree, and to be devoured by the wild beaſts. 


(16) Via, Plin, It. vii. Ch, I i. Pasſes, is Baotic. Sal 


him 
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him OEdipus, and brought him up as his own f. When he 
came of age, and underſtood that he was not the ſon of the 
Corinthian king, he went to the oracle of Delphi to enquire 
after his parents, and at the ſame time Zajus led by his fate 

went likewiſe to enquire what was become of his ſon. They 
met at Phocis, and, ſome ſcufle happening between them, 
OEdipus unwittingly killed his father and went to Thebes, 
where he married his mother Foca/ta, and obtained the king- 
dom by expounding the Sphinx's riddle (N). Eteocles and 
Polynices were the unhappy fruit of their inceſtuous embraces 
(O). Some add, that he had alſo two daughters by her, but 
others ſay they were by another woman. 

As ſoon as OEdipus was appriſed, by a fatal train of cala- 
mities, of his parricide and inceſt, the horror of his guilt 
threw him into ſuch a fit of Anton, that he tore his own 
eyes out, and, having curſed his unhappy poſterity, was 
led by his daughter Antigone to Attica, where he took ſanctu- 
ary in Eumentdes' O grove, and ſeon aſter ended his puſerable 


t Conf. Pl r Ach. in The. N S1CUL. L iv. Paus Au. 


ubi ſupra. AeorLonp.l. iii. c. 5. & al. 


( N) This twas a miſchievous monſter which infeſted the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes ; it had a face and body like a dog, and deſtroy- 

ed all the paſſengers that could not expound her riddle. Creox the 
father of Jocaſta ruled then at Thebes, and having conſulted the o 
racle, was anſwered, that there would be no end of this miſchief 
till ſomebody gave her a ſolution ; whereupon he cauſed it to be 
proclaimed through Greece, that the man that expounded it ſhould 
have Jocaſta to wife; and OEdipus proved the perſon who gained 
the fatal prize, and from that inceſtuous marriage had the two ſons 
who were the occaſion of this bloody war. 

(O) This is at leaſt the account which all the antient poets, ex 
cept Homer, have left us of it, probably to inhance the horror o: 
that marriage, and to raiſe the greater compaſſion for that unhap- 
py couple and their progeny; but Homer, on the contrary, who 
introduces Liyſſes ſaying, that he had ſeen in hell the fair Epicaſte, 
who through imprudence had married her own ſon, who became at 


once the unhappy murderer of his father and huſbnd of his mother, 


makes him add, that the gods, by haſtening this prince's death, pre- 


vented the {ad effects of that inceſtuous marriage. For, as Pauſa- 


 nias juſtly obſerves (17) how could they be ſaid to ſtop the courſe 
of that inceſt, if O Edipus had had four children by his mother? 

He adds upon the authority of a poem, inticled, O EAdipiad, or 
the adventures of OkEdipus, that he had thoſe children by Euriga- 
nea the daughter of N perbas. 


(17) In Bevtic. cap. vi. | 
Q qq 2 life. 
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life. As for Jocaſta, ſhe hanged herſelf for grief even before 
he left the kingdom. 5 

His two ſons, after his departure, agreed, that each of them 
ſhould reign alternately one year, and then yield the govern- 
ment to the other: But Eteocles having refuſed to reſign after 
he had reigned his year, Polynices went to Argos, where hav- 


ing married Adraſtus's daughter, as we have ſeen in a former 


ſection, he engaged that prince to aſſiſt him in the recovery of 
his right: theſe two came ſoon after with a powerful army, 
and beſieged Etcocles at the ſeven gates of his capital. Eteo- 
cles at the ſame time put himſelf in the beſt poſture of defence, 
and went and conſulted an old blind Theban ſoothſayer about 
the ſucceſs of the war; and was anſwered, that victory would 
infallibly fall on his fide, if Menecœus the ſon of Creon and 
the laſt of the Cadmean race, would voluntarily ſacrifice him- 
ſelf to the god of war. The brave prince being informed of 
it, made no delay, but went to the gates of the city and ſa- 
crificed his life to the fafety of his country. This did not 
however, prevent hoſtilities being carried on with the utmoſt 
fury, and with ſuch terrible ſlaughter on both ſides, that it was 
at length agreed, that the contending princes ſhould decide 


the conteſt by ſingle combat, which they did with ſuch deſpe- 


rate fury, that both fell by each other's ſword. The Argives 
ventured to give the Thebans a ſecond battle, wherein both 


tides loſt ſeveral of their brave commanders, and ſuch a num- 


ber of men, that though the latter got the victory, yet they 
were almoſt ruined by it. A treaty was then expoſtulated b 
the Argivic king for burying of their dead ; but Creon, who 
had then taken the government upon him, was ſo exaſperated 
againſt them, that he not only abſolutely refuſed it, but cau- 
ſed the princeſs Antigone to be buried alive, becauſe ſhe had 
cauſed the body of her brother Polynices to be decently inter- 
red. For this cruel deed he was ſoon after killed by Theſeus, 
who came with an army againſt him, and obliged the Thebans 
to permit the Argives to bury their ſlain, as we have ſeen 
ooo rl 

In the mean time the ſons of thoſe ſeven generals, who fell 
pefore Thebes, reſolving to revenge themſelves on that city 


for the ill ſucceſs of the laſt expedition, entered into a con- 
federacy, from which they were called Epigon:, and renewed 
the ſiege afreſh. Laodamas the ſon of Eteocles, who by this 


time came to age, and had taken the government upon him, 
gave them a warm reception, and with his own hand killed 
Ægyaleus one of their chiefs. But being himſelf ſoon after 


Id. ibid. Vid, & CIcRR. STar, & al. 
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killed, or forced to fly into [Ilyrium h, the Thebans began to 
ſue for a treaty, and whilſt that was "tranſaRing, conveyed 
themſelves away with their families and effects by night, and 
went and built the town of Heſtiæa, leaving Thebes to the 
mercy of the Epigoni. Some ſay, that theſe, being appriſed 
of their flight, plundered the city, and quite eraſed her walls. 
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Others affirm, that Therſander Polynices's {on diſſuaded them 


from it, recalled the fugitive citizens, and reigned over them 
| ſoon after which he led them to the Trojan war, and in the 
way ſignalized himſelf at Myſia, and was killed by Telephus. 
His ſon Tiſamenes, being then too young to command the 
Theban forces, Peneleus was choſen their chief, and was alſo 
killed there by Eurypylus the ſon of Telephus. After his death 
Tiſamenes took the government upon him, and reigned peace- 
ably enough ; but the fates, which purſued the unfortunate 
offspring of OEdipus, did not prove ſo favourable to his ſon 
Auteſion, who, we are told, was ſeized with ſuch a dreadful 
phrenſy, or, according to the poetic phraſe, was perſecuted b 
the furies to ſuch a degree, that he was forced by the oracle's 
advice to retire among the Dorians. 

AFTER his departure the Thebans raiſed Damaſichton, the 
grandſon of Peneleus, to the throne, who left it to his ſon 
Ptolomeos, and he was ſucceeded by Xanthus, who was the 


laſt who enjoyed the regal dignity i in Thebes, and was treach- . 


erouſly killed by Melanthus in ſingle combat, as we have 
ſeen in the hiſtory of Athens. After his death the Thebans, 
weary of a kingly government, reſolved to put it into many 


hands, and to ſettle themſelves into a commonwealth i, as we 


{hall ſee in the next chapter. 
SECT YL 
The Hiſtory of the antient kingdom of ARCcADIA. 

ACADIA, ſo called from Arcas the ſon of Jupiter and 
Caliſta, was antiently called Pelaſgia, being inhabited 
by the antient Pelaſgi, who boaſted themſelves to be deſcended 
from Pelaſgus their pretended founder, of whom we have 
ſpoken in a former ſection of this chapter , as having been 
ſuppoſed by a late author to be the ſame with Peleg the ſon of 


Eber in ſcripture. The Pelaſgians did alſo ſurname him 
| Autochthon , which was a name the Grecians gave to thoſe 


k Conf. Pavsan. 1 & Ap POLTop. I. iii. c. 7. pa u- 


san. ubi ſupra, f See before, p. 432, & note (D). XINNO RH. 
SKTAB. MEL, & al. 


whoſe 


Names. 
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' whoſe original was not known. It is true, we find the Pe- 


laſgians in ſeveral other parts of Greece, as was there obſerv- 
ed ; but their chief and primitive ſeat is generally ſuppoſed to 
have been this of Arcadia, whoſe inhabitants are univerſally 
allowed the antienteſt people in Greece, and boaſted them- 
ſelves to be older than the moon. 

Tuis country was ſituate in the heart of Peloponneſus (A), 
having Elis on the weſt, Argolis on the eaſt, Laconia and 
M:{/enia on the ſouth, and Sicy an and Corinth on the north b. 
Its ground, which afforded e en paſturage, made it fa- 
mous for the vaſt number of herds it bred; for the tuneful 
ſtrains of its ſnepherds, who excelled all others in their paſ- 
toral performances, and the ſweetneſs of their vocal and in- 
ſtrumental muſic ; and for the extraordinary worſhip that 
was paid here to their god Pax. Here was alſo a famous 
temple of that deity in the city of Teg-a, and another dedi- 
cated to Minerva in the city of Stymphalus, ſituate at the foot 
of a ridge of hills of that name. Here alſo bred upon the lake 
Stymphalis a kind of fowl, called from it the Stymphalian 
birds, Which grew to ſuch a ſize and number, that they 
darkened the ſun-beams at noon-day, and terribly infeſted 
this territory, till they were all either killed or driven hence by 
Hercules, as we have ſeen elſewhere. 05 

Here was alſo the famed lake Pheneus, from which ſpring; 
the river Styx, famous for the coldneſs of its water which chills 
them to death that drink it; it is alſo of ſuch corroſive nature 
that it will eat iron and braſs e. The poets feign it to be the 
river of hell, whoſe name is ſo ſacred among the gods, that if 


any of them broke his oath after he had ſworn by it, he was 
deprived of his . and of the uſe of Nectar for a hundred 


years. | 
Tax Arcadians were at firſt a rude wild people, living in 
the woods and fields, and feeding indifferently on the product 


of the ground, till taught by Pelaſgus to build huts, live ſo- 


ciably, to exchange their common food for nuts, acorns, or 
b STRAB. D. Sicul. Paus Ax. MEL A, & al. <« Id, ibid. 


(A) The Arcadians were conſequently at a diſtance from the ſea, 


and accordingly Homer tells us, that they had neither ſhips, nor any 


knowledge of failing (1); ſo that when they are ſaid to have im- 
barked for the ſiege of Troy, we muſt underſtand it of Agamemmer 8 
fleet, which tranſported chem thit her. 


(1) Iliad. lib. it. 


beech-maſt 
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beegh-maſt (B), and to cloath themſelves with the ſkins of wild 
beaſts, They began afterwards to give themſelves up to feed 
cattle, invited to it by the fertility of their ſoil. But as this 
country abounded with excellent paſture grounds, ſo it was 
expoſed to continual incurſions from thoſe, who were either 
forced out of their own country, or were diſcontented with it. 
And this put them upon the neceſſity of exchanging the crook 
for the ſword, and to inure themſelves to ſome warlike diſ- 
_ cipline in their own defence, who would otherwiſe in all like- 
lihood have preferred a paſtoral life to any other. Hence it 
was, that they, eſpecially the highlanders, became ſuch ex- 
cellent ſoldiers, that their alliance was very much courted in 
all the wars between the other eſtates. They commonly 
uſed to come to the wars clad with the ſkins of wolves and 
bears, and carried either a little bundle of javelins, or a lance 
in their hands, which they uſed with a peculiar dexterity. 
Their very women became at length ſuch expert warriors, 
eſpecially in a defenſive war, that they have ſometimes proved 
the means of gaining a victory, when it was in all appear- 
ance wholly leaning on the other ſide, witneſs that famous ex- 
pedition of the Lacedemonians againſt Tegea, when, fluſhed 
by a dubious oracle, with hopes that they ſhould take that 


city, they brought with them chains to bind their future cap- 
tives, but were in the heat of the battle diſcomfited by a 


of women who had lain in ambuſh, and their king 


Charilaus with a great number of his men bound with thoſe 


very chains they had brought with them“. Having therefore 
ſuch brave females. to defend their country in caſe of invaſion, 
they uſed to be hired as mercenaries by all their neighbouring 
ſtates, in the ſame manner as the Sw:tzers are now; and this 


made them ſome amends for their want of commerce oc- 


caſioned by their diſtance from the ſea. 


®* HEeroDOT. I. i. X Paus Ax. in Arcad, 


(B) Which kind of food, Pau/arias tells, they continued to live 


upon a long time after the death of thei: founder, inſomuch, that 
the Lacedemonians conſulting the oracle about a war which they 


were going to wage againſt them, received this anſwer from the 
pythoneſs, that though Jupiter and the gods were on their ſide, 


yet could they expect no ſucceſs againſt a warlike people, whoſe 
chiefeſt dainties were the fruit of the beech (2). . 


(2) In Acad. c. i. 
„ Tarts 
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Tris extraordinary change in ſo rude a nation was%as 
quick as it was ſurpriſing. Lycaon the ſon of their founder, 
of whom we ſhall ſpeak more fully in the following note, 
improved what his father had done towards civilizing his 
ſubjects, by introducing the worſhip of Jupiter among them, 


though not with the ſame prudence that Cecreps had done 
among his Athenians (C) ; his ſons, of whom he had a con- 


ſiderable number, ſet themſelves on building each of them a 
city which they called by their own names d, and which we 
ſhall mention in their proper places. In theſe they gathered 
the people into bodies, and brought them ſtill nearer to a 


ſocial life; and in the next reign they began to ſow corn, 


make bread, ſpin wool, and to make themſelves garments of 
ite. Another author adds f, that they learned the uſe of 
bees, honey, and milk, of rennet for making cheeſe, of oil, 
and ſome other conveniencies of life (D). Thus in four ge- 

nerations, 


In Arcad. ch. iii. © Id. ibid. f JusT1N. ex Trog. I. xiii. c. 7. 


(C) Cecrops, as we have ſeen in a former ſection, forbad the ſa- 


crificing of any living creature, whereas Lycaon is reported to have 
| ſacrificed a youth to him, for which the angry god changed him into 


a wolf. 3 . 

The poets have improved this fable, which perhaps took its 
riſe only from the ſavage nature of that prince implyed in his 
name, Axog, ſignifying @ wolf : the account which Ovid gives of 


im is as follows : | 


Jupiter, defirous to know whether the wickedneſs of men an- 


ſwered the report he heard of it, in his travels came one night to 
| Lycaon's palace, where having made himſelf known, the people 


were going to ſacrifice to him. Lycaon, not believing his gueſt to 
be what he gave out, attempted to murder him in the night, in 
order to undeceive the people. But having miſſed his blow, he 
killed and dreſſed a Molaſſian youth, whom he kept as a hoſtage, 


and ſet him before his gueſt to eat, for which the exaſperated god 


overthrew his palace with thunder and lightning, and turned his 
inhuman hoſt into a wolf. | 


(D) This laſt author ſays, that Ariſtæus, who taught the Ar- 
_ cadians all theſe things, was the ſon of Jupiter by Cyrene, a beauti- 


ful Theſſalian princeſs whom that luſtful god carried off to the top 


of mount Pelion, and of whom he got four ſons, the three firſt of 
which ſettled in Thy, and the other, vix. Arifteus, came and 


reigned in Arcadia. This ſtory, however, is contradicted by Pin- 
dar and Siculus, who affirm, that ſhe had but one ſon by Jupiter, 
namely Monius, who was alſo ſurnamed Agrius, as being a lover of 
hunting and feeding of cattle ; and Pauſanias ſays, that this Aiſtæus 


inſtructed 4rcas the 4th king of the country, without taking any 
+ | notice 


2 VV r e me of — 
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nerations, the Arcadians, from being but one remove from Arts a 
wild beaſts, became civilized, induſtrious, inured to ſociety, Buibandiy. 
huſbandry, and a regular government. To all theſe we may 

add, that theſe advantages, which expoſed them to frequent 
invaſions from abroad, put them likewiſe upon the neceflity 

of cultivating the martial arts, firſt in their own defence, and 

| afterwards for intereſt and gain, whence they became ſuch 

brave ſoldiers and expert warriors, as we obſerved they were. 

Hence it was, that moſt of the Grecian princes courted their 
alliance above that of any other nation ; dut eſpecially the 
Meſſenians, with whom they ſeem to have maintained an 
inviolable friendſhip. But Hercules, of all the antient heroes, 

had the greateſt confidence in them, inſomuch, that we ſel- 

dom find him engaged in any extraordinary exploit without 

having ſome Arcadian forces to aſſiſt him. While they thus 
improved their martial genius, they did not forget to cultivate 

their paſtoral life, for which they have been ſo highly cele- 

brated by the poets above all other Grecians . 

THEIR government, like that of all their neighbours, was Govern- 
at firſt altogether monarchical and arbitrary, yet by degrees the ment. 
ſubjects began to claim ſomething like a negative power, eſ- 
pecially in matters of great moment, fo that their kings could 
not well undertake any great affairs, ſuch as a war, alliances, 
or foreign expeditions, without their conſent. This may per- 
haps be one main reaſon why _ continued longer under a 
monarchy than any other eſtate of Greece; but this will be beſt 
ſeen in the next chapter. We ſhall confine ourſelves here 
within our epoch, and to that ſeries of kings which that na- 
tion pretended to be deſcended from Pelaſgus their firſt founder, 

and which Pauſanias has given us from their tradition and re- 
cords. And herein if he differs ſometimes from Apollodorus, 
Fuftin, and other antient writers, we may ſuppoſe he had his 
reaſons for ſo doing ; and, if we except the remoteſt times 
which were wrapped up in inextricable darkneſs, the ſtanding 
monuments of each country to direct and confirm his judg- 
ment. However, they were not always united under one 
king ; for it ſometimes happened, that the kingdom was di- 
vided by the father betwen his. ſons, and continued ſo, till 

want of iſſue, alliances, or ſome other circumſtance united 
it again, Beſides this, the ſeveral cities, built by the ſons of 


© ApoLLod, D. Sicut. Pausax. Kc. 


| notice of his reigning chere. We ſhall have occaſion to ſay ſome- 
thing more of this Grene when we come to ſpeak of Theſſaly. 
OL. V. Wes Lycaon, 
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Lycaon, ſeem to have been divided into cantons under their 
ſeveral chiefs ; but whether always under one ſovereign or not, 
is not ſure. Hence it is, that we read of theſe cantons, as of 
ſeparate people, who made alliances, not only among them- 
ſelves, but with foreign ſtates, and ſignalized themſelves du- 
ring ſeveral centuries under their reſpective names, ſuch as 
Tegeans, Trapezans, Mantineans, Peretheans, and many more, 
which we ſhall give our readers in its proper place, to prevent 
their being miſtaken in the ſequel of the Grecian hiſtory for fo 
many diſtin& people from the Arcadians. 

TRE ſucceſſion of the kings of Arcadia, who reigned from 


their founder to Ar:i/ftoerates, who was murdered by his 


ſubjects for his treachery to the Meſſentans b, is as follows. 
1 Pelaſgus 8 Aleus 14 Cypſelus 20 Aginetes 


2 Lycaon g Lycurgus 15 Lajus 21 Polymeſtor 


3 Nyctimus 10 Echemus 16 Bucolion 22 Echmis 
4 Arcas 11 Agapenor 17 Phialius 23 Ariſtocrates I. 
5 Clitir 12 Hyppothous 18 Simus 24 Hicetas 


6 Azan 13 Epytus II. 19 Pompus 25 Ariſtocrates II. 


7 Epytus I. 


Irx were in vain to expect an exact chronology of this king- 


dom, conſidering the uncertainty of its beginning. If Pelaſgus, 


the ſuppoſed founder of this monarchy, were the fame with 


Phaleg or Peleg the ſon of Eber, in whoſe days the earth is 
ſaid to have been divided ; it muſt have begun at leaſt as early 
as Terab's time; but we hope we have ſufficiently confuted 


this opinion heretofore , as well as the other conjecture of 


the ſame learned man, that Peleg was the father of the Scythi- 


an. Thoſe who place the foundation of it about Maſes's 
time ſeem {till to have antedated it *; neither would we ven- 
ture to place it before the expulſion of the Canaanites out of 


their native land, at which time they were obliged to go in fearch 
of ſome more peaceful habitations. But whether in Joſbua's 


before, p. 233, & 432. note D. Vid. int. al. Ra w. hiſt of 


the wortd, I. ii. c. 6. ſect. 4. 
= —.— 4 have 
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have placed the foundation of Athens by Cecrops. And it can 


hardly be ſuppoſed, that Pelaſgus could be of recenter date 
than he, if we conſider the rude beginnings of either kingdom, 
or the ſucceſſions of their kings; and that Pauſanias thinks, 
that Lycaon was cotemporary with the Athenian founder 1. 
Upon this ſuppoſition therefore, that they began near about 
the ſame time, it will follow, that this of Arcadia laſted in 
the line of Pelaſgus about 880 years, that is till the year of 
theflood 2351, and firſt of the 28th olympiad, in which Ari/- 
tocrates II. and the laſt of the race was ſtoned to death. This 


is the utmoſt we dare venture to advance concerning an epocha, 
whoſe beginning is ſo dark and remote. We ſhall in the 


next place ſubjoin what we find moſt material concerning theſe 
monarchs. 3 | 
Wx have already ſaid all we know concerning Pelaſgus 


and his ſon Lycaon, except that this laſt built a city on the 


mountain Lycæus, and called it Lycofura, cauſed Jupiter to 
be worſhipped there under the name of Jupiter Lycaus, and 


inſtituted the Lycæan games in honour of him. As for the 


cities which were built and peopled by his numerous iſſue, the 


reader may ſee them in the margin (E). Among ſo many 
ſons Lycaon had but one daughter named Caliſto, with whom 


Jupiter having had an intrigue, Juno turned her into a ſte- 
| AgCan.Cc. i. ; 


(E) Theſe cities were Pallantium built by Pallas, Or Habs by 
Oreftheus, Phigalia by Phigaleus, afterwards called Phialia from 
Phialus the ſon of Bucolion, Trapezonte from Trapezeus, and fo of 
the reſt which were built by his other ſons Daceates, Macareus, He- 
Ii en, Acacus, (from whom this laſt tribe pretends Hercury has that 


ſurname in Homer which ſignifies 2wzthout evil, implying, that the 


good he doth is without any mixture of ill) and Thochnus. Hypſus 

ilt 
tinem, the three cities of their name. The reſt of thoſe cantons, 
bearing their founders names, are the Cromians, Charifians, Tricolo- 
net, Peretheans, Aſeatians, Lyceatians, Sumatians, Hereant, and Ali. 
pholians. Orebomenos the father of the Orchomenians, the richeſt can- 
ton of all in cattle, was the only one who did not call the city of his 


building by his own name, but by that of 1etbrydion f. The youngeſt 


of Lycaon's ſons called O Enotrius, inſtead of following the example 
of the reſt, obtained a ſum of money and forces from his brother 


Ny&imus, who ſucceeded Lycacx, ſaiied into Italy, and ſettled there, 


and was the firſt who brought a colony from Greece thither (3). 

Hence that of Virgil: . ; 

I De hö Vid. St. Byzant fub. voc. & Pauſan. ubi ſupra, (3) Pau: 

ſan. in Arcad. cb. iii. 
5 Rrr 2 E“ 


es, Menelea, and Thyrea, Menalus, Tegeates, and Man- 
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bear, and Diana, to pleaſe that jealous goddeſs, ſhot her to 
death (F). Lycaon was fucceeded by his eldeſt ſon 

3- Ny4imus, and he dying, we Tuppoſe childleſs, left the 
kingdom to 

4. Arcas, the ſon of Califfo by Jupiter, who gave his name 
to the kingdom ; he it was whom we mentioned above for 
having introduced and improved husvandry, He had three 
ſons, not by a mortal woman, if we believe the poets, but 


by a nymph called Erato (G), beſides a natural ſon he had 


before he married the nymph, and at his death divided his 


kingdom between them. Aza7 the eldeſt called his portion 


by his name Azania. Aphydas had the canton of Tegea, and 


Elatus had mount Cyllene (H), from which he went after- 


wards and ſettled in Phocts, and built a city which he rated 
by his name. 

5. Azan was ſucceeded by his only ſon 

6. Clitor, who inſtituted funeral games in honour of bis 


father, built a city which he called by his name, and was the 


powerfulleſt prince of his time, but died childleſs ; ſo that 
his ſhare of the Arcadian kingdom fell to 

7. Epytus, eldeſt ſon of his Brother Elatus, who was bit 
to death by a venomous ſerpent as he was is hunting, and left 


the kingdom to his couſin 


8. Aleus, the ſon of Ap das. This prince made Tegea 


his metropolis, and built in it a temple to Minerva Alea. He 


had three ſons, Lycurgus, Amphidamus, and Cepheus; and a 


daughter named Auge, whom he condemned to be drowned 


Eft locus Heſperiam Graii Cognomine dicunt, 
Terra antiqua, potent armis atque ubere — (4) I 
OEnetrii coluere wiri. 


(F) The fable adds, that Mercury, out of a to the 


young princeſs, and by Fupiter's order, ſaved the infant ſhe was 
pregnant with, and 4 the unhappy mother in heaven, where 


ſhe became a conſtellation, or, if you pleaſe, that conftellation was 


called by her name in honour of her. 


(G) Not the muſe of that name who prefides over matters of 
love ; but a wood- nymph; ſuch as they called Dryades. 
iakeabited the mountains were called Oreades ; thoſe of the water 


 Nereides ; and thoſe of ſprings and rivers Naiades (5). 
(H) Which name it did not receive till afterwards from Gllen 


the ſon of E/atus. This is the fame mountain on which Jupiter is 


aid to have begot Yercury on Maia the _ of Atlas 7 


(4) Vid. Gedoyn. Nor. in eund. cb. 8. a Vid Lov. Comm. 
* 


ja Vin. Four ubi ſupra, c. iv. ÞF See before, p. 272. 
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for her criminal converſe with Hercules, during his abode at 
Tegea (I). He was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon 

9. Lycurgus, whoſe two ſons dying before him (K), he 
left the kingdom to Echemus, the great grandſon of Aleus. 

10. E chemus aſſiſted Atreus the ſon of Pelops againſt the 
Heraclidæ, who firſt entered Peloponneſus with a N A* 
army, and with H yilus the ſon of Hercules at their head, We 
have ſpoken of this expedition in a former ſection, and of the 
ſucceſs oſ Echemus againſt that champion whom he killed in 
ſingle combat, he left his kingdom to a ſon of Anceus the ſon 
of Lycurgus, named 


11. Agapener, who commanded the Arcadian troops at 
the ſiege of Troy (L), and in his return thence, being, like 


the reſt of the ſurviving Grecian chiefs, tofſed about by con- 
trary winds and tempeſts, was caſt at length upon the coaſts 


of Cyprus, and ſettled at Paphos, where he built a temple to 


Venus, who, till then, if we believe Pauſanias, was onl 
_ worſhipped at the ſmall city of Galgos v. From him the 
kingdom paſſed to the line of Stymphalus the fon of Elatus, 
who was the youngeſt fon of Arcas. | 


1 Arcad. e. ii. = Arcad. e. v. 


a ) This princeſs having dc the famous Hercules whilſt 
he was at Tegea, was left with child by him, which her father no 


ſooner perceived, than he ordered her to be drowned, or, accord- 
ing to others, to be put into a cheſt with her child and flung 
into the ſea; the was taken up about the mouth of the Caicus by 


Teuthras king of Myſa, who was ſo charmed with her beauty, that 


he married her, and brought up her ſon Telephus as his own, and 
made him his ſucceſſor (6). 


Others ſay, that Aleus committed his daughter to Nauplius, to be 
drowned in the ſea, and that ſhe being delivered in her way to 
Nauplia, an Argalic port, ſhe left her child there, and that he, 
inſtead of drowning Ls mother, ſold her to Teuthras, The child 


was ſuckled by a deer, from which he was called Telephus, and 


when of age, having been directed by the oracle, who his parents 


were, went into Myfa, where he was adopted by his father-in- 


law (7). 

(K) Theſe were Anceus, who, being returned from the 8 
nautic expedition. was killed by the Cahydonian wild boar. and E. 

pocbus, who was carried off by ſickneſs. 


(L) Moſt probably as an auxiliary hired by Agamemnon, by aha 


ſhips they were tranſported to and from that TOs as we obſerved 
in a former note. 


(6) Pauſan u5i | ſupra, (7) Apollad 1 ii, Did. Sicul J. iv. 
Pauſan. ubi ſupra. — —— 


12. 
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12. Hippothous the great grandſon of Stymphalus was the 
perſon who ſucceeded him, of whom we have nothing me- 
morable, except that he transferred the ſeat of the kingdom 
from Tegea the antient metropolis to Trapeza ; he was ſuc- 
8 4 by his ſon 
13. Epytus II. in whoſe days Oreftes the ſon of Aa 

being warned by the oracle, retired into Arcadia, and died, 
and was buried in or near the city of Tegea * (M). Epytus 
was afterwards ftruck blind for his preſumption in venturing 
into the temple of Neptune at Mantinea, and dying ſoon at- 
ter it left the crown to his fon 


14. Cypſelus, in whoſe days Creſphontes, having by IP 


rect means gotten the kingdom of Meſſenia, was md 
with two of his ſons. The third named Æpytus, by others 
Agyptus, fled to Cypſelus, who was his grandfather by the 


Vid. Hzzodor. I. i. e. 66. Pausa x. ubi ſupra. 


i M) Mis: tells us, that the 1 having proved 
unſucceſsful againſt the 4rcadzans, were told * the oracle, that 
they would continue ſo, till they had brought back the bones of 
that prince. The difficulty was to find them out, and here they 
were forced to conſult the oracle again, from which they received 
the following remarkable anſwer, as it is engliſhed by Littlebury. 


Ts the Arcadian plain lies Tegea, 
awinds are forced to blow ; 


Where two 
Farm reſets form, (ay A on miſchief frikes ; 


Hoo mcher carth 


found it —_— ficting, and had laid it again where de had 3 
Liebes, comparing che place he was in, and the anſwer of the 
oracle, did eaſily conceive, that by the ſmith's bellows were meant 
the two winds, by the bammer and anvil the two contending forms, 
and by the double miſchief thoſe which are cauſed by Tren; upon 
which, having acquainted the Spartans with this diſcovery, it was 
agreed, that he ſhould be baniſhed for ſome fictitious crime, that he 
might be the leſs ſuſpected, and return to Tegea, which he did ac- 
cordingly, and having with ſome difficulty hired the ſmith's inclo- 
ſure, did privately dig up the bones, and carry them away to 


ou (8). 


(8) Heredet. I. iv. c. 66. 
EY | FH mother's 
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mother's fide (N), and by his aſſiſtance regained the Meſſe- 
nian kingdom, reve 
uſurper Polyphontes. 
the reigns 


e find nothing conſiderable during 
of his four next ſucceſſors, Lajus, Bucolion, Phia- 


lius, and Simus, except that in the time of this laſt, an antient 


ſtatue of Ceres, ſurnamed the Black, was ſet on fire, which 
was looked upon as a preſage of that monarch's i ſpeedy death, 


which happened accordingly ſoon after : he was ſucceeded by 
his fon 


19. Pompus. This prince, by the help of the Eginete, open · 
ed a commerce by land- carriage from his inland towns to the 


ſea- port of Cyllene, to and from which the merchandiſes uſed 


to be conveyed upon mules. This trade proved fo beneficial 
to the kingdom, that, in gratitude to thoſe iſlanders, Pompus 
called his ſon and ſucceſſor by their name Eginetes. This 


laſt was ſucceeded by his fon 
21. Pohmeſtor, in whoſe days happened that fierce inva- 


ſion we ſpoke of at the beginning of this ſection, in which the 


Lacedemonians, being come againſt Tegea, were diſcomfited 


by the help of the Arcadian women, and both they and their 


king Charilaus bound with the chains they had brought for 


the "Tegeans : however, Charilaus was ſoon after releaſed, : 


upon his oath and promiſe, that the Lacedemonians ſhould not 
fight againſt them any more. The chains were afterwards 
hung up as trophies in the temple of Minerva Haliea, where 


they ftill continued in Herodetus's time o. Polymeſtor was 


3 by his brother 
22. Echmis, who aſſiſted the Meffenians, the old and con- 


ſtant allies of the Arcadians, againſt the Lacedemonians, and 


* 3 by his own ſon 
« Ariflocrates I. This prince, among other wicked ac- 
= w_ being fallen in love with a young virgin, prieſteſs of 


Diana Hymmia, a deity highly reverenced by the Arcadians, 
and having in vain tried to debauch her, went and raviſhed 


© Henopor. abi ben 


| (N) About the beginning of his reign the Darien fleet having in- 
vaded Peloponnefus, not by ms af Grinch, 2s they had dons 
three 


ras to make an alliance with Cre/pbontes, and to give him his 
hter in marriage, to help him to make head againſt them, in 
calico of which, *. father's 
— 
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his father's death, and killed the- 


generations way for want of taking the right meaning of 
the oracle 3 but by landing above the cape of Rb:on, Cyp/elus was 


her 
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this laſt it was alſo called Pelaſgia, and Pyrrha 
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her at the very altar of the goddeſs. For this fact he was 


ſtoned to death by his ſubjects, who, to prevent the like ſacri- 


legious attempts for the future, ordained, that from thence- 
forth none but married women ſhould he admitted to the 
prieſtly function. 


W know nothing concerning his ſon Hicetas, except that 
he was father to 


25 · Ariſtocrates II. the laſt of the royal line of Cypſelus, 


and with whom we ſhall cloſe this ſection; he was ſtoned to 


death by his own ſubjects for his treachery to the Meſſentans 
his allies, whom he betrayed to the Spartans, with whom 
they were at war. We ſhall ſee the ſequel of it in the next 
chapter : and all that we ſhall add here is, that the Arcad:- 
ans, not content with his death, caſt his body out of their*ter- 


ritories, left it expoſed without burial, and, to perpetuate his 


infamy, erected a pillar in a grove of mount Lycæus, on 


which they cauſed an inſcription to be ingraved, the purport 


of which you may read in the margin (O), as we find it en- 


gliſhed by Mr. Hind in his Erecian hiſtory f. 


P P. 167. Vid. & Paysan. ubi ſupra, & in Mefſenic. 


(O) The baſe betrayer of Maſene 's ſtate 

Has met at length a well-deſerved fate. 

In vain perfidious traitors juſtice ſhun ; 
Hail, mighty Jove ] fave the 4rcadian throne. 


SE CT. VII 


The Hi itory of the antient kingdom of THESSALY, with 
4 @ ſhort account of that of Pnocis. 


T2 is ſuppoſed to have received its name 


from Theſſalus a, the father b, or, according to o- 
thers e, the ſon of Græcus, an antient king of an ob- 


ſcure village, from whom the Greeks are ſaid to have been 


deſcended d. It was alſo antiently called Emonia, either from 
the famous mountain of that name, or from the daughter of 


Deucalion, or perhaps rather from Amon the ſon of Chlorus, 


the father of Theſſalus and grandſon of Pelaſgus*.. From 
from Pyr- 


2 Sr Erk. 1 ſub voce Sean. b Evsxzs. Chronic. 
vid. & not. Scalig. in eund. 2 Vid. BrzanT, ſub voce 


Tęalacs. 4 Id. ibid. & CI uvIX. lib. ir. c. 8. © By» 


ZANT, ſub voce 
"os. * * 
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rha Dezcalion's wife; but it was maſt commonly known t/;xy 
that of Theſſaly, as it is. now by that of Jans. 

Ir was anciently divided into four diſtricts, or pert aps Divifies. 
kingdoms. Thefſaliotis, Iſftizatis, Pelaſgiotis, and Phthi/otis. 
 Daucalion was king of this laſt when the deluge which | goes 

by his name happened, which deſtroyed all the inhabitants of 
this and e neighbouring countries, except only ſuch aſs hap- 
pily eſcaped into the high mountains of Tbeſſaliotis, anc Den- 
calion and his wife, who were carried in an ark upon the 
waters nine days and and refted at length upon Par- 
naſſus, from which they are feigned to have repeopled. the 
country by throwing of ſtones behind them . However, 
| 228 of Theſſaly. and Theſſalians in time prevailed, and 
1 all the four parts. Sometimes it inchuded 

Magee and Pbebiatis, and ſometimes not; ſometimies it 
was joined with Macedonia, and ſometimes ſevered * it, 
and again rejoined to it i. 
Theſſaly, properly ſo called, n eaſt the pr n 
of Magneſia and Phthga abovementioned, and theſe two were and extent. 
bounded by the & ſea. On the wet it had //lhricum 
and Epyrus, now Albama; on the north Macedonia and 
Mydonia, and on the ſouth Grecia Propria. It extended 
from weſt to e is, from 24 deg. 
10 min. to 25 and a half eaſt longitude, and from north to 

ſouth, from 39 deg. 50 min. to about 41 deg. north latitude. 

Ir was famous for its twenty four hills, the moſt remark- Narurat 
able of which were thoſe that follow: rarities. 
1. Olympus, celebrated among the poets for its extraordi- b 
nary height: 2. Othrys, bo ng king Pirithous reigned over 
the Lapithe : 3. Pelion: 4. Offa, which with Nephele were, 
according da fable, inhabited by Centaurs, who were af- 
terwards killed or driven away by Hercules for their luſtful 
attempt upon the women that aſſiſted at Pirithous's nuptials. 

Here were alſo the plains of Pharſalia, and the delightful 
of Tempea, about fix miles in length and five in breadth, 

ſo y ſituate between the mountains of Of/a, Pelion, 
and Olympus, ſo beautified with nature's gifts, and watered 
by the river Peneus, which ran through the midſt of it, that it 
was reckoned the garden of the muſes. On the ſouth bor- 
ders of Theſſaly were ſeated the Dolopes and 3 (A), 


— — < 
| Tre 
t Ovid. Metam. init. AroL.LoD: I. 1 e. 7. : CLuves. 
ubi ſupra, Mera, I. ii. c. 3, & 4. 


(A) The latter were ſo called from a pi/mire, not, 2s 
of) Pet St fn rut tiers os his 
.. SiC country 


Cities f 


note. 


learning, and other valuable accompliſhments. 
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Tu whole kingdom of Theſſaly was very pleaſant and 
friaitful, being watered by ſeveral great rivers which run 
quyte 33 country. The chiefeſt of them are the Pe- 
neut abovementioned, the Hliacmon, Erigon, and Avius; all 


vhich empty themſelves into the Ægean ſea, by the gulph of 


Theſſalonica, antiently called Sinus Thermaicus. This coun- 
try ſcems alſo to have been above others produQtive of poi- 
ſonous weeds and drugs. Hence Plautas makes uſe of the 
word \Theſſalus to expreſs 4 po:ſenous thing; but upon the 
whole it was ſo fruitful and delicious a country, that, like 


- many others of the fame rich nature, it was ſeldom free 
from foreign invaſions from ſome neighbouring nation or o- 


ther | ke 
CiTIEs of note were; 1. Lariſſa, famed for giving birth 


to Achilles, called from thence Lariſſtus (B). Its fituation 


cellent, being near the gulph above-mentioned, and 
river Peneus near the foot of Olympus, and at one 

valley of Tempea: 2. Demetrias, ſituate on the 
Sinus PAaſgicus, now Golfo dell Armigg, and ſtrongly forti- 


fied by art and nature: 3. Pegaſa on the ſame gulph, fa- 
mous for being the place where the ſhip Argo was built, 


which an vr. the Argonauts to their famed expedition of the 
golden fleece, of which we ſhall ſpeak by-and-by. Pytbion, 
celebrated for the Pythian games, which were inftituted here 
in honour of Apollo, and, as ſome ſay, in memory of his 
killing the ferpent Python (C). The metropolis of Theſſaly 


country diſpeopled by a grievous plague, obtained a freſh ſupply 


of ſubjects from his father, by turning ants into men; but becauſe, 
as Strabo ſays, this people were very excellent in cultivating the 
ground, and imitated the piſmires in their diligence and oecono- 
my, took the hint of digging, tilling, and other huſbandry from 
that inſect. | as. | 
(B) Others ſay, that he was born at Ph:hia, eſpecially the po- 
ets. This difference might be owing either to the nearneſs of 
thoſe two places, or perhaps to his being born in the one, and 
making his reſidence in the other. 55 
(O) We have already ſpoken of ſome others inftituted upon 
particular accounts, and celebrated in ſeveral parts of Greece. The 
four moſt conſiderable were, the 1fb::ian, the Olympic, the Ne- 


mean, and the Pythian ; theſe made four annual meetings for 
all the Greciant, who reſorted to thoſe places in great number, 
but which were ſtill much more eſteemed for the concourſe of the 
nobleſt and greateſt youths, who came to ſignalize themſelves there, 


ſome for their ſtrength, others for their activity, courage, wit, 
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was, according to Heliodorus h, called Hypatha, and ſituated 
near the Sinus Maliacus, now Golfo de Ziton, and at a ſmall 
diftance from mount Ota, upon which Hercules ended his 
life, after he had put on the poiſoned ſhirt . 

"Theſſaly was famous, among other things, for ſuch an ex- 
traordinary breed of oxen, that Neleus xing of Pylus refuſed 8 
to give his daughter in marriage to MAelarpus king of Tiryas, | 
except he procured him ſome of them, which he ſoon after 
did by the help of his brother Bias (D) i, What fine horſes Rarities. 
they bred, and how expert they were in the uſe and manage : 
ment of that noble creature, we reed not tell our readers, 

ſince the fiction of the centaurs (E) is allowed to have taken 

its origin from them 1. This fable, however, reflects no 

h leſs a brand upon them ſor their brutiſn incontinency, 

1 than it commends them for their fill in horſemanſhip. 
1 The attempt which they made upen the woraen that 
e 
2 


affifted at the nuptials ol their neighbour, Piriibous king 


> Hit. Zthiop. ap. Hav fun. para k. in Meſſenie. 
c. XXXVi. K Ogor. SERV. VATTABL. & al. | 


- The prize, which was given to the victors at theſe Pythian 
games, was originally a garland of oaken boughs, which was af- 
- terwards changed into one of laurel. The reader may ſec a ful- 
; ler account of all theſe games in Potter's antiquities (1). 
ö 


D) We have already ſpoken of theſe two brothers in a former 
ſeftion, ard ſhewn how they came to their ſhare of the A4-golic 
kingdom +. Our author adds, that Bias, to oblige his brother, 
having undertakem to fetch the oxen from Th:/aly, was caught in 
the attempt, and flung into priſan. But being a famous diviner, 
he plied his art ſo well with Iybiclus the owner of them, by fore- 
telling many ſurpriſing events to him, that he obtained them as a 

recompence of his extraordinary ixill. Bras brought them to Me- 

lampus, who preſented them to ilelevs, and he left them to Neſtor, 
who cauſed them to be kept in a table under ground, which was 
ſtill to be ſeen in our author's time. E:7 | 
(E) The centaurs were fabled to have the upper part of their 
bodies, that is, from the navel upwards, like a man, and from 
' thence downwards like a horſe, ard to have been the monſtrous 
offspring of 7xion, when he embraced a cloud inſtead of Ju. The 
and of this ſtory was, that theſe * did manage their horſes 
o well, that they were ſuppoſed by other nations, to be but one 
creatufe with them, and as the moſt famous of them dwelt in a 
canton called in Greet Nehm, which ſignifies à cloud; hence came 
the fable of their being begotten of Zxiox on a cloud. | 


i) Ch. wi. & ſeg. S. ili. p. 451. 4 bis wit. & Fan- 
on. ip Mefenic. ch. au | 
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Argonau- 
tic expedi- whom he had by Polymela, or according to others by Alcime- 
2 was yet very young, appointed Pelias, his brother by 


tion. 


The fabulous and heroic times. Boo 1, 
of the Lapithe, mentioned a little higher, is a pregnant 
proof of the one, and the hiſtory of their wars with other 


nations affords ais a conſtant proof of the latter, ſo that in 
ſpite of their debauchery 
_ warlike nation, and as ſuch their alliance, as well as aſſiſt- 


have ſtill ſhewed- themſelves .a 


ance, eſpecially that of their cavalry, was ever highly court- 
ed by contending powers. And indeed, if we conſider how 
liable the pleaſantneſs and fertility of their country- made 


them to foreign invaſions, it will be no wonder they ſhould 


be ſo well inured to the trade of war. Nor can it be ſup- 
, that any thing but their extraordinary valour could 
have ſaved them from being ſwallowed up by ſome of their 
neighbours, conſidering that their ſcanty territories conſiſted 
only of four ſmall kingdoms br diſtricts, as often disjointed 
from each other under * 
der one. 
For this reaſon we ſhall not pretend to gi ive here a lift of 


their kings, much jeſs of chile: peity tuna, — 
ſome over one or more, others over all the four but 


ſhall content ourſelves with mentioning what we find 


moſt remMkable under any of them, during this fabulous and 


| Heroic epocha (F). At the head of all muſt be placed the ce- 


lebrated Argonautic expedition, which 
of Nlias king of Theſſaly about the 


in the reign 
year of the world 2720, 


Year of or a hundred years before the taking of Ty. We do not, 
the Flood, however, pretend, to ſettle this epocha with any certainty ; 


3 but have followed that of archbiſhop Uſper, without entering 


into the difference between Sir Iſaac Newign and him. The 
occaſion of this expedition was as follows : 

E ſen, the third in deſcent from Solus, being either worn 
out with age or weary of government, whilſt his ſon Jaſon, 


the mother's ſide, guardian of the kingdom till his ſon came 
of age. Felias on the other hand, who had reſolved to ſecure 


a Among the fabulous * of the gods we muſt not omit 


the rape of Cyrene a beautiful virgin, daughter to  Hypfeus king of 
| lane pi Jager who conveyed her from the mountain of Pe- 
on to tO 


Gra, upon which Battus, ſo called from his ſtam- 
mering, ſettled a colony, ànd built a city which he called by the 


name of that princeſs, after which he is ſaid to have recovered the 


free uſe of his ſpeech, as the oracle had obſcurely foretold (2). 
There is alſo a fountain of the ſame naine near that city, which was 


dedicated to Hpallo (3). 


(2) Fuſtin. J. xiii, c. 7. (3) Paaſen. is Lacen. 5 
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the to himſelf, ſent to conſult the oracle about i it, 
and was bid to beware of the man that had but one ſhoe. It 
ſome time after, that as he was ſacrificing to Nep- 


tum he called his nephew to him, who was on the other fide 


of a rivulet, and Jaſon, making more haſte than good ſpeed 
dropped one of his ſhoes, and gave hun 
occaſion to think, that he was the perſon pointed at by the 

oracle, He. then aſked him what courſe he would take with 
a perſon of whom the oracle had bid him beware, and Jaſon 
readily anſwered, that he would ſend him to Colchis in fearch 
of the Golden Fleece (G). His uncle took him at his word, 


and ſent him immediately upon that enterprize '. Faſon made 


no difficulty to obey, and having engaged a conſiderable num- 
ber of — noblemen, the — of all Greece, to this expe- 
dition ; he procured a ſhip to be built for his purpoſe at Pega- 


ſe by one Argus, from whom he called it Argo, and hence he 


and his gallant company were called Argonaute. 
Tarse adventurers, after many ſtrange difficulties and 
exploits 2 the reader will find in the margin (H), * 


nb. 8 
(80 This fabulous fleece was then in poſſeſſion of Letes king 


of Colchis, a country lying between the Euxine ſea and Iberia, and 
now called Mengrelia. It then had ſome conſiderable mines of 


Id, which gave riſe to the fable of the fleece. The country a- 
— alſo with poiſonous drugs and plants, which Medea, king 
LEetes's 3 knew how to prepare and make uſe of, the poets 


thought nt to turn her into an enchantreſs. The fable adds, that 


the fleece was hung upon a large oak in the grove of Mars, and 
who never llept. 
(H) The firſt place they touched at was the iſland of Lemnos in 
the Zgear ſea, inhabited by female warriors, who, though they 
had killed their huſbands in order to lead an Amazonian life, yer 
were ſo charmed with theſe brave youths, that they took them to 
their beds. They ſailed next to the country of the Delianes, where 
they were kindly received by their king, Cyzicus, but loofing from 
thence in the night, and being driven back by contrary winds, they 
were miſtaken for Pelaſgians, with whom they were then at war. 
A fierce engagement enſued, in which Cyzzicus and a great number 
of his men were killed on the ſpot. The return of day-light hav- 


ing diſcovered the unhappy miſtake, they only ſtayed to bury their 


dead, and failed to Myfa, u in Ala Minor near the Helle- 


Aen. 
Here nale plying his oar with more might than il, 3 


 Uy broke it, and whill he was gone into the wood to cut himſelf a 


Þ See before p. 392- 
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at length at the land of Colchis, where the golden fleece was 
kept. They went immediately to the metropolis, where Ja- 


fon acquainted Æetes king of the country with Pelias's com- 


n and demanded the fleece of him. etes promiſed to 


deliver it to him, provided he could yoke together, by his 
. own ſingle ſtrength, two fierce and terrible bulls (which had 


brazen hoofs, and breathed out fire and flame, and had been 


preſented to him by Vulcan), and plow the ground with them, 
ſowing it with the dragons teeth which Minerva had given 


20 00s, Hy/as, his beloved boy, whe felis by an 


Polyphemus went in ſearch of him, the Argonauts left Ren Fond 
and failed into Bithipna. 


Here Amycus the ſon of Neptune, king of the country, a tw of 
prodigious ſtrength, having obliged them, as he did all ſtrange 


comers, to fight with him at whoctbics was killed by Pollux one 


of the Agonantic heroes. The Bebryces, ſeeing their king fallen, 


would ſoon have revenged his death on the victor, not his brave 
companions reſcued him from the danger, after whi they failet 
immediately to Sal/mydeſſus a city in Thrace, where they conſulted 


the famous blind ſoothſayer Phineus, concerning the ſuccels of their 
expedition. 
This perſon, who, accoftling to the fable, was continually infeſt- | 


ed with Harpyes, a monſtrous kind of bird with womens faces and 
foul long claws, who devoured one part of his proviſions, and poi- 
foned the reſt with the ſtench they left upon it, promiſed to direct 
them ſafely to Colchis, provided they would rid him of that infec- 
tious vermin, which they accordingly did. He then, among o- 


ther directions, bid them beware of the Symplegades, two rocks 


or, according to others, two iſlands, about half a league diſtant 
from the itraits of Boſphorus, and ſo near together, 


through it, and not to attempt the ſtreight, unleſs they ſaw him got 


fafe to the other fide ; they followed his advice with ſome ſucceſs, 
the pigeon having loſt only one part of his tail, and the ſhip re- 


ceived a ſmall bruife on its hinder part. 


From this ſtraight they failed to the mouth of the river © Partheni- 

1, and were honourably received by Hens king of that country. 
Here Jamon, the fon of Apollo and A4fteria, and a ſoothſayer of their 
company, was killed by a wild boar. Typhis their pilot did like - 


wiſe die here, and was ſucceeded by Auc au. At length, having 
croſſed the river Thermodon and mount Caucaſus, they arrived late 
at Colebis, which was the end of their Journey ® 


* Hpollon. Arogenent, 1, ii, Apollod. 1, i. Vid, Hind, Hi, Gre. 


. } wa — . * — 2 


ywph, 2 he was 
drinking at a fountain, ſo that whilſt he and his brother. in-law's ſon 


that at a diſtance - 
they ſeem to run againſt each other, and which, the poets ſay, 

were often puſhed fo cloſe by the force of the winds, that they 
ſhut up the paſſage. He therefore adviſed them to let a pigeon 
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him, and were the remainder of thoſe which Cadmus had 
ſown at Thebes w. | 

Jaſon, perplexed how to perform theſe conditions, was 
happily relie ved by Medea the king's daughter, who was fallen 
in love with him. She promiſed him, that if he would mar- 


ry her ſhe would aſſiſt him in it, and he had no ſooner agreed 


to it, than ſhe gave him a medicine, with which having a- 
nointed his body and armour, he was to be ptoof againſt the 
violence of the bulls, or, according to others, ſhe taught 
him how to tame thoſe fierce creatures, ſo as to be able to 
yoke and make uſe of them. She told him moreover, that 
the teeth which he was to ſow. would. preſently ſpring up into 
armed men, which would infallibly deſtroy him, unleſs he 


raiſed an immediate diſſention among them by throwing ſtones 


at them, during which he might eaſily cut them off. Jaſon, 
having ſuccesfully performed the tæſk; went and demanded 
the fleece according to Æetes's promiſe, whilſt he, inſtead of 
delivering it, was contriving how to deſtroy him and his com- 
pany and burn their ſhip. To prevent this miſchief, Medea 
went, and by her enchantments caſt the watchful dragon into 
a deep ſleep, ſtole the fleece, and brought it to her lover, 
who took her, and, at her deſire, alſo her brother 4b/yrtus, into 
his ſhip, and ſailed away immediately with his companions. 


purſued immediately after them, which when ſhe perceived, 
ſhe cut her brother in piEces, and ſcattered his mangled limbs 
about, in hopes to ſtop his farther purſuit as it actually did. 
For the diſconſolate king, ſurpriſed at her unnatural barbarity, 
ſtayed to gather up the fragments of his ſons body, and buried 
them in a place called from thence Tomi, and in the mean 


time ſhe and the Argonauts eſcaped into Theſſaly, not without 


| having firſt felt the effects of Fupiter's anger for the murder 
of Abſyrtus (I), and after having ſpent four whole months in 
this expedition. 

DuRiNG 
= 14, ibid. Vid. Hin, ubi ſupra, l. i. 


(I) The fable adds, that Fove having purſued the Argonauts with 
dreadful ſtorms, and caſt them upon unknown coaſts, the ſhip Argo, 


to their great ſurpriſe, ſpake to them, and aſſured them, that that 


god would never be appeaſed, til! they were cleanſed from their 


murder by Circe, a famed ſorcereſs, ſuppoſed to have been the 


daughter of Sol by the nymph Per/e, who lived in the iſland of 
He.. They had no ſooner obeyed this miraculous order, than, 
failing by the coaſts of the Syrens, they were delivered from the 


Ketes, who was ſoon informed of his daughter's treachery, | 


danger of their inchanting muſic, by the more charming voice of 
„ e Orp haus. 
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The fabulous and heroic times. Box I. 
DvuRr1NG his abſence, Peliat. who never expected his re- 


turn from Colchis, had taken ſome means to cut oft his father 
in order to fix the kingdom upon himſelf and his fon Acaſtus, 
and the old king, being appriſed of his plots, had poiſoned 
himſelf by drinking a draught of bull's blood. His queen like- 
wiſe, oppreſſed with grief for his death, and the ſuppoſed 
loſs of her ſon and kingdom, had hanged herſelf, ſo that Pe- 
lias now thought himſelf ſecure on his throne, when, contra- 
ry to his expectation, Faſon returned ſucceſsful and victori- 
ous, and brought the fleece to him (K). However, he had 
ſo well ſtrengthened himſelf in it, that Jaſon brave and well 
accompanied as he was, did not dare undertake any ns 


Orpheus. Thence they failed between Scylla and Charibdis invironed 
with the fire and ſmoke, which ſ. to iſſue out of thoſe and 
the neighbouring rocks. They were, however, delivered from 
this danger alſo, by Tethys and the Nereidt at Funo's command, and 


came at length to Corcyra the iſland of the Phœæaces, where Alcinous 


then reigned. Here they were overtaken by the Colchians, whom 


LEztes had ſent in purſuit of them. Theſe went immediately to 
the king, and demanded Medea to be delivered to them, which he 


Promiſed to do in caſe ſhe was not already married to Ja/or. But 


his queen, being appriſed of this promiſe, went and married them 
Privately and out of hand, ſo that the Colchians, being forbid to re- 


turn home without her, were forced to ſettle in this iſland, whilſt 


the Argonauts ſailed towards C tte. 


Here Medea was again forced to make uſe of her inchantments to 


deliver the ſhip from being ſunk by the ſtones, which Talur, a man 


of braſs and the preſent of Yalcax to Minos, then king of that iſland, 


threw at it. This extraordinary man is feigned to have had one 


continued vein from his neck to his heel, the end of which was clo- 


| ſed with a brazen pin; hence they pretend, that Medea, under 


pretence of making him immortal, only plucked out the pin and 
let out all his blood; others ſay, ſhe poiſoned him with ſome dead- 
ly potion, From Crete they came to gina, an iſland inhabited 
by the Myrmidons, whom they were forced to fight to get a ſupply 
of freſh water. Hence failing by Eabæa and Locrg, they arrived 
at length at Jolcos, the place 'whence they firſt ſet out 

(K) We have obſerved already in a former note, that by this gol- 


den fleece was underſtood ſome mines in the country of Colchzs. 
Theſe are ſuppoſed by ſome mythologiſts to have been contiguous 
to ſome of thoſe torrents which fall from the neighbourhood of 
mount Caucaſus, and to have bronght down with them ſome quan- 
| ities of gold duſt, which the inhabitants ſaved by ſetting fleeces 


of wool acroſs ſome of the narrow paſſages of thoſe currents. 
This is indeed the moſt rational account that can be given of that 


'* 14. bid. wid. &. Pazſes. ff. 
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againſt him openly. Madea was forced to have recourſe to 


her magic to be revenged on the tyrant, and, as fome fay, 
reſtored Jaſon's father to life. After this ſhe preſuaded Peli- 
as's daughters to boil their old father, on pretence ſhe would 
reftore him to life and youthful vigour, but upon her non- 
rformance Acaſtus mounted the throne, and, having per- 
| formed his father's funeral obſequies, baniſhed Jaſon and his 
wife from Theſſaly, who went and dwelt at Corinth, where 
we ſhall find them again in the next ſetion. 5 
Acaſtus is famed for 3 a great hunter, and for the 
incontinency of his wife Hippolyte, or, as ſhe is called by 
others, Cretheis ; which proved fatal to him. She was in love 
with Peleus the ſon of Cacus, and had ſolicited him {in vain 
for ſome time, till ii at length at his conſtant refuſal, ſhe 
accuſed him to her huſband for having made ſome attempts 
upon her honour. Acaſtus, believing her and endeavouring to 
kill Peleus, was himſelf and his unchaſte wife ſlain by him. 


THe next Theſſalian prince, both in time and fame, was 
the celebrated Achilles, the ſon of Peleus and Thetis the god- 


deſs of the ſea. This hero was king of Phthia, one of the 
four provinces of Theſſaly, and is feigned to have been dipped 
by his mother in the river Styx (L) when he was a child, and 
to have become invulnerable by it in every part, except the 
heel by which ſhe held him. After this ſhe ſent him to be 
brought up by the centaur Chiron, where he learned muſic, 
arms, and the riding ;of the great horſe. Being afterwards 
warned by the oracle, that if he went to the Trojan war he 
ſhould meet}with his death there, ſhe diſpatched him privately 
in woman's to Lycomedes king of Scyros, an iſland in 


the Ægean ſea and one of the Cyclades, where, among other 
exploits, he debauched Dejanirg one of the king's daughters, 
whom he begot the celebrated Pyrrhus, afterwards king of 


pirus. This tranſaction, as iy a obſerves, ſeems to 
have been deſignedly omitted by Homer as unworthy of his 
hero, though it has been preſerved by all the other poets. 


matter, which the fabulous poets afterwards diſguiſed after their 
cuſtom, and embelliſhed with the ſtories of dragons, brazen bulls, 


dreadful ſeas, dangerous paſſages, and many ſuch difficulties which 
As for the account which Szides gives of it, that it was a parch- 


ment book made of ſheeps ſuin, and in which was written the whole 


513 


ſecret of tranſmuting all metals into gold; it ſcarcely deſerves to 


be mentioned. 
5 ſpoken of this river in the hiſtory of Arca 
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In the mean time, the Grecian chiefs being likewiſe fore- 
warned by an old prophecy, that their enterprize againſt Troy 
would prove unſucceſsſul unleſs they had Achilles with them, 


Ulyſſes undertook to find him out, and to bring him to that war, 
which he accordingly did. Thetis, finding that her ſon was 


determined to prefer a glorious death before the walls of Troy, 
to an inglorious immortality, prevailed upon Vulcan to make 
him an impenetrable armour, with which he went at the head 
of his bold Myrmidons to the fatal fiege. Here he forbore ac- 


ting for ſome time, upon a pique he had taken againſt Aga- 


memnon on account of a beautiful female captive ; but his re- 
ſentment being at length ſwallowed up in the death of his dear 
friend Patroclus, who had been killed by Hector, Achilles 
thenceforth ſought nothing but to revenge it, which he ſoon 


after did. Hector was not only flain, but moſt barbarouſly 


uſed by him after his death, he having cauſed his body to be 


tied to his chariot, and dragged thrice round the walls of Troy. 


This inhumanity did not go long unpuniſhed, and Priam ha- 
ving redeemed his ſon's ſhattered remains at an exceſſive price, 
Paris, another of his ſons, ſoon after ſhot Achilles in the 
heel, the only place in which he was not invulnerable *. 


| Taz two moſt memorable things, which the Theſſalians 
are ſince recorded for, are, their driving the Beotians from 
their country of Arne, a ſmall territory in Theſſaly, ſo called 
from its metropolis built by Beotus the ſon of Neptune by 


Arne, the daughter of Zolus (M), the ſecond of that name, 


who was the ſon of Hyppotes and grandſon of Mimas king of 
Eolis; and their conſtant wars againſt the Phocians. The 


former of theſe happened, according to  Thucydides ', ſixty 


years after the taking of Troy, and about a hundred after their 
firſt ſettlement in that territory; when the Beotians, being 
driven thence, went and poſſeſſed themſelves of a country 
N then named Cadmeis, and called it by their name Beotia. : 


See before, p. 388. 1 lib. i. 


(*) This Solus finding his daughter pregnant, is ſaid to have 


ſent her to Metapontium, a city in [taly (4), where ſhe was delivered 


of two ſons Solus and Beotus, the former of whom poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf afterwards of the iſles in the Tyrrhenian ſea, fince called by his 
own name Solides, in one of which he built the city Lipara. Bao- 
tut went to Afolis to his grandfather and ſucceeded him in his king- 
dom, calling the country Arne from his mother, whilſt tas or? | 


retained that of Baotians from him (5). 


(4) 14. fab. voc. Mere. ( 5) D. g 6. * 4 


Cuar. 1 The Hiſtory of Theſſaly. 


We have elſewhere ſpoken of that cbuntry, and given ano- 
ther etymology of it, to which we refer the reader. 

As fot their wars with the Phoctans (N), it is not eaſy to 
gueſs at the true ground of them, only we find, that there 
was an irreconcileable hatred intailed between thoſe two nati- 
ons, which proved a conſtant ſource of freſh and bloody en- 
counters, in which the Theſſalians, though ſuperior in ſtrength. 


eſpecially on account of their cavalry, were very often wor- 


ſted by the policy of their enemies; witneſs thoſe ſtatues of 
Apollo, Minerva, Diana, and other trophies, which, Pau- 
fanias tells us ® they ſet up, both on their borders and at the 
temple of Delphos, in memory of their ſignal victories over 
them. The truth is, the kingdom of Phocis was very moun- 
tainous, and the avenues to it very rugged, ſo that the The/- 


ſallans, who ſeem ſtill to have been the aggreſſors, could re- 


ceive but little benefit from their horſe. On the contrary, 
the ſame author gives us a remarkable inſtance, in which it 
even proved detrimental to them. We ſhall give it our rea- 
ders pretty near in his own words a. The Phocians having got 


Intelligence, that the Theſ/alians, were invading them by the 
road of Hyampolis ( a city ſituate near the mount Parnaſſus ), 


they ſtrewed all that way with empty pots and potſherds, 
which they covered, however, ſo well with earth, that the 


| Theſſalian horſe, who came riding full ſpeed, did not perceive 


it, till they were ſo intangled in it, that they were all cut in 


pieces by them o. Their deſire of revenge ſoon made them 


raiſe a more powerful army than the former, which ſo alarmed 
the Phocians, who dreaded above all their cavalry, more for- 


midable for their famed dexterity than for their number, that 
they ſent to conſult the Delphic ore concerning the event 
of this invaſion. The anſwer they received was, That a mor- 
tal and a deity were going to engage in a bloody fight; that bath 
would come off victorious; but that the mortal would get the 
better. Upon receiving this anſwer, they ſent Gelon with 300 
men in the night to obſerve the motions of the Theſ/alians, 
but with expreſs orders not to engage with them, but to return 
| by ſome by-ways. But he falling unfortunately into their 


m In Phocid. c. xiii. 5 v Ibid. c. 1. Vid. & He xopor, I. i. & viii. 


Jvsrix. Diop. & al. Hz OD Or. |. viii. PA us Ax. in Phocid. 


(N) The Phocians were a people ho inhabited the tract of land, 


which lies between the ſouth border of The/aly and the Ifbmus of 


Oriatb. |. It ſeems therefore that this their neighbourhood was = 


conſtant ſource of their wars, whatever other motives there might 
be for their invincible hatred. We ſhall give a fuller account of this 


warlike nation in the cloſe of this ſection, 
28 FF $t 2 | hands 
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hands with his men, they were all either trampled to death by 


their horſes, or put to the ſword. The news of this threw 
the Phocians into ſuch conſternation, that they reſolved either 
to conquer or periſh to the laſt man. Their firſt care was to 
ſecure their wives and children, the ſtatues of their gods, and 
what elſe they had that was valuable, in a convenient place, 
near which they reared N wood. They commit- 
ted the care of all theſe to ſome thirty of their moſt reſolute 


men, with orders, that if they loſt the day, they ſhould mur- 


der their wives and children, and ſet fire to the pile of wood, 
and fling all their other riches into it. 

T x1s deſperate reſolution, which gave riſe to the proverb 
of the Phocian deſpair, was no ſooner taken, than mar- 
ched directly againſt their enemies, and the remembrance, 
that the fate of their wives, children, country, and all that 
was dear to them, depended on the ſucceſs of this combat, 
made them engage with ſuch deſperate fury, that | 


word for the onſet was Minerva Itonia, and that of the Phoci- 


ans was the name of Phocus their founder; in gratitude there- 


fore to the Delphic god, they erected a ſtatue to him, toge- 


ther with thoſe of their moſt famous heroes and generals, in 


his temple at Delphos ?. e 
Tu Theſſalians were ſtill more ſtrangely outwitted upon 


another expedition againſt the Phacians, when having enter- 


ed their territories, and forced them as far as mount Parna/- 
ſus, they were routed by the following ſtratagem 


hundred choſen men, and covered their armour and faces all 


over with plaiſter, and ſent them into the Theſſalian camp in 

the dead of the night, with orders to kill every man they met 
with, that was not plaiſtered over like themſelves. Theſe in 
their march being firſt perceived by the outguard, and after- 


wards by the whole camp, and miſtaken for ſome ſtrange ar- 


my of ghoſts, threw their enemies into ſuch panic fear, 

that they killed 3000 of them upon the ſpot, routed the reſt, 

and got a conſiderable ſpoil, the tenth of which they ſent to 
the Delphic Apollo, together with one half of the ſhields of 


the ſlain; the other half was hung up up as a trophy in the city 
of Aba 1. Theſe frequent foils, however, did but the more 


heighten their implacable hatred againſt them, inſomuch, that 
they never ceaſed their hoſtilities againſt each other till each 


ceaſed 


' . - * 8 | | 
a complete victory, which ſoon unfolded the m of the 
oracle. For upon enquiry they found, that the Theſſalian 


neee ©eMn va Ange 


„ deviſed 
by Telias, a famous diner, who was then in the Phacian 


army, and highly eſteemed amongſt them. They took fix 
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ceaſed to be a nation. But this, as well as their affairs with 
the other eſtates of Greece, will be belt ſeen in the following 


HAavixG faid ſo much of the Phocians war againſt the Theanticne 
Theſſalians, we ſhall here ſubjoin an account of that brave na- kingdom of 
tion and of their territories, inconſiderable indeed with reſpect Phocis. 
to the ſmallneſs of them, yet richly deſerving our notice upon 
ſeveral accounts, though not worth being treated of in a ſe- 
perate ſection, conſidering how little we know of its original 
foundation, ſucceſſion of kings, government, and laws, and 
other ſuch-like particulars. 

J Phocis was ſituate in Grecia Propria, and, as we lately 9 . 
obſerved, between Theſſaly and the bay of Corinth, having % Inis. 
the former on the north, and the latter on the ſouth. On 
the weſt it was bounded by Etolia, Locris, and Ozolea, and 
on the eaſt by Beotia and Megaris, fo that it was hemmed 

in from the ſea on all but the ſouth ſide. Its greateſt length 
was from north to ſouth, that is from 38 deg. 45 min. to 39 
deg. 20 min. or about 3 5 miles; but very narrow from aft 
to weſt, ſcarcely extending 30 miles, that is, from 23 deg. 
10 min. to 23 deg. 40 min. at the wideſt, but about 20 
miles towards the Corinthian bay, and much narrower till 
towards the north”. PR | ” a . 1 

THis country is generall wed to have took its name Name. | 
from Phocus the ſon of "Br a native of Corinth; but . 
having been ſoon after invaded by the Æginetæ, under the | 
conduct of another Phocus, who was the ſon of Eacus king 
of Enopia (O), the memory of the firſt did inſenſibly give 4 
way to that of the ſecond. 5 | 
. Phecis is famed for ſeveral celebrated mountains, the three Mountains 

principal of which were, 1. that of Parnaſſus, ſacred to Apollo 
and extolked by all the poets. Its height was ſuch, that Deu- 
calion and his wife Pyrrha with many others are faid to have 


| 4 Hznxoport. ubi ſupra, 5 © STRAB. Pausan. MTA. 
CLuvsr, &c. | 


10) This Saccus was the reputed ſon of Japiter by AEgine = 
queen of JAZnopia, called afterwards from her Zgizea. He is 
recarded to have been a prince of ſuch ſtrict juſtice, that after his 

death, Plate appointed him one of the three judges of hell. It is 

no wonder therefore, if his fon Phocus, whom he had by his ſe- 
cond wife, who was the daughter of Neraus, one of the gods of 
the ſea, did quite eclipſe and obliterate the ſame of his predeceſ- 


for: 
ved. 
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ſaved themſelves on the tops of it from the deluge, which hap- 
pened in that prince's time and has ſince gone by his name. 
2. Helicon, and 3. Cytheron, both conſecrated to the muſes, 
and on that account highly celebrated alſo by the poets. They 
are ſaid to contend with that of Parnaſſus for height and big- 
neſs. Phocis had no rivers of any note except the Cephiſus, 
which runs from the foot of Parnaſſus northward, and emp- 
ties itſelf into the Pindus, which laſt was near the boundary 
of that kingdom. 


Ir had ſeveral conſiderable cities, the chief of them was 


that of Delpbos, or Delphi (P), famous for the temple of A- 


polls, whoſe oracle was reſorted to from all parts of Europe, 


Aſia, and Africa. We have had occaſion to ſpeak ſomething 
of the name, antiquity, richneſs, and magnificence of it in a 
former ſection, and there given an account of the manner in 
which that oracle was conſulted and delivered; and ſhall now 
add ſuch other particulars as we find recorded concerning the 
original of it. We have already hinted, that Apollo was the 
deity who preſided over it. How he came by it is varioufly 
reported, and may be ſeen in the note (O. Its firſt diſco- 
very was owing to ſome goats who were feeding on mount 
Parnaſſus, upon which was a miraculous, deep, and la 


cavern, but with a narrow entrance. Theſe goats having 
been obſerved by the goat-herd, whom Plutarch calls Coretas, 


to friſk and leap after a ſtrange and unuſual manner, and to 
have uttered ſtrange and unheard-of ſounds immediately upon 


ſity 
t 14. ib. Vid. & Vino. Oviv. Pans; Ae. 


(P) So called, as is ſuppoſed, from the Greek Ah, brethron, : 


becauſe Apollo and his brother Bacchus were both worſhipped there. 
The fable ſays, that Bacchus, having been terribly torn and mang- 


led by the Titans, was brought to Apollo, who both reſtored him, 


and ordered divine honours to be paid to him in this temple. 


(Q) Some ſay, that this oracle did originally belong to the 
earth, and uſed to give its anſwers by dreams. Others, that Nep- 


tune and the earth were at firſt partners in it, but that he reſig 


huis ſhare to the earth, who was ſucceeded by her daughter Themis, 


the fame who was conſulted, according to Ovid, by Deucalion and 
his wife after the flood, and taught them how to repeople the earth, 


Themis in time reſigned it to her ſiſter Phabe, and ſhe to Apollo (1). 


Some antient poets do indeed tell us, that he did not come fo 


fairly by it, bur that he took it by main force from the earth, for 


(1) D. Sicul, lib, xvi. Pauſan, ia Phacid, 


F which 
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ſity to go and view it, and found himſelf ſeized with the like 
fit of madneſs, ſkipping and dancing, and foretelling things 
to come. At the news of this whole multitudes flocked thi- 
ther, many of whom were poſſeſſed with fuch phrenetic en- 
thuſiaſm, that they threw themſelves headlong into the vora- 
go; inſomuch, that they were forced to iſſue an edict to for- 
bid the approach of the cavern. After this they placed the 


tripod at the mouth of it, upon which a virgin being ſeated 


received and returned the anſwers of the deity in the manner 
we have elſewhere deſcribed e. We meet with ſome different 
accounts of this wonderful place, which Pauſanias has given 


us, upon the credit of the Phocians, and which the readers _ 


may ſee in that author 4. This miraculous place was ſoon af- 
ter covered with a kind of chapel, which, the ſame author 
tells us, was originally made of laurel boughs, and was more 


like a large hut. This, if we may credit the Phocian tradi- 


tion, was ſucceeded by one of wax, and reared up by the 
bees. After this a third was built of ſolid copper, and ſaid to 
have been the workmanſhip of Vulcan. This laſt was deſtroy- 
ed by an earthquake according to ſome, or by fire which melt- 
ed the copper according to others, and then a ſumptuous one, 
all of ſtone, was erected by Agamedes and Trophimus. 

Dielpbos, among ſeveral other cities of Greece and Pelopon- 
neſus, contended for being ſituate in the middle, or, as the 
Greek expreſſes it, the nayel of the world (R) *, becauſe the 
navel is in the middle of the body. It had ſo convenient a 
harbour, and was fo excellently well ſituated, being rather in 
the heart of Greece than of the world, that it became in time 
a ſeſſions- town for all the Grecian eſtates. Here ſat the court 
of the Amphictyones, choſen out of the prime cities of Greece, 
and called fo from Amphifyon the firſt founder of this high 


« Vid Dios. niet Mech Ub. iv. aaa in Phoc, 
e Vid STras. Geogr. I. ix. Pa us AN. ubi ſupra, & Corinth. 


| which ſhe was like to have precipitated him into the infernal regi- 


ons, had not Jupiter come to his aſſiſtance (2), who ſeems on all 
hands to have confirmed the poſſeſſion of the oracle to him. 
(R) The fable ſays, that Jupiter, deſirous to know the exact 


middle of the earth, let looſe two eagles, Pindar ſays crows, and 
others ſwans, the one from the eaſt, and the other from the weſt, 
and that they met in this place. The city of Phils and ſome o- 


thers pretend to the ſame ; but Strabo places it in the middle of 
Greece (3). | | | | 


(2) Pindar. Euripid. in Ipbigen. Scholiaft. in Eſchyl. (3) Geogr- 
I. is. Vid. C. Panſon, is Corinth. © 
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which this Ampbictyonic court, the Delphic oracle, and the 
Apollo brought into the city of 
Delphi ; to ſay nothing of the vaſt offerings and preſents 
_ which were ſent from all 
Scythians, unto that oracle, we ſhall not need wonder at its 
| having been one of the richeſt and moſt opulent of all Greece; 
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court t. The time of their aſſembling was in ſpring and au- 


' tumn; cauſes of all kinds were brought before them from all 


rts of Grecia, and their ſentence was deemed definitive. 
ok ſhall have frequent inftances of the power of this court 
in the courſe of the Grecian hiſtory. The following one 
which relates to the Phocians ſhall ſuffice for the preſent. 

Tak Phoecians, having preſumed to plow the territories of 
Gyrra, which were conſecrated to the Delphic god, were ſum- 
moned by the other Grecian eſtates before this court, and had 


a conſiderable fine impoſed upon them for their ſacrilege. 


They refuſed to pay it on pretence that it was too large, and 
the next ſeſſion their dominions were adjudged confiſcated to 
the uſe of the temple. This ſecond ſentence did but exaſpe- 
rate the Phocians the more, who, at the inſtigation of one 
Philomelus, or, as he is called by Plutarch, Philomedes, went 


and ſeized upon the temple, plundered it of its treafure, and 


held the ſacred depoſitum for a conſiderable time. This ſe- 


cond crime brought all the eſtates of Greece upon them. A war 
was decreed againft them, which was called the holy war, and 
laſted ten years, during which the Phocians, having hired a 
number of foreign troops, made a noble defence, and would 


in all probability have held out much longer, had not Philip 


of Macedon given the finiſhing ſtroke to their total defeat and 
puniſhment. The war being ended, the grand council aſ- 


ſembled again, and impoſgd an annual fine of ſixty talents up- 
on the Phocians, to be paid to the temple, and continued 
till they had fully repaired the 


grand | afſemb] They did not, however, continue long un- 
der this —4 ſentence; their Enown bravery made their aſ- 


ſiſtance ſo neceſſary to the reſt, that they were glad to remit 


it ; after which they continued to behave with their uſual cou- 


rage and gallantry, and ſoon obliterated their former guilt, = 
as we ſhall ſee in the next chapter. 


Cons ip ERIN G therefore the great concourſe of 
games celebrated in honour of 


parts of the world, even by the very 


though that proved likewiſe-the occaſion of its being fo often 


plundered by other nations, as we ſhall ſee it was, i in 1 


next it cr. 
Piss Ax. in Phocid, ch. ii. 


it had ſuſtained from 
them; and till this was done, they were excluded from dwel- 
ling in any walled towns, and from having any vote in the 


Tar 


to 
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THE next in dignity, both for its antientneſs and grandeur, 
was the city of Elatea, ſituate on the river Cephiſus, and ſaid to 
have been built by Elatus, the ſon of Arcas the fourth king of 
Arcadia, and to have been peopled by a colony of that antient 
nation which came with him into Phocis . Aba was like- 
wiſe conſiderable for having Abas, the ſon of Lyncæus and 
Hypermneſtra, for its founder, and for having alſo an oracle 
of Apollo. This was alſo the only city that was not levelled 
with the ground after the holy war, when all the reſt were 
deſtroyed ; but whether ſpared out of reſpect to Apollo, to 
whom it was conſecrated, or, as Pauſanias affirms, becauſe it 


had no hand in the plundering of the De/phic temple, we will 


not affirm. Cirrha, on the ſea-ſide of Delphi, was the port- 
town to it, and Criſſa, ſo called from Criſſus the ſon of Pho- 
cus, was another ſea-port. .'Theſe were both ſituate on the 
bay of Corinth, which was ſometimes called Sinus Criſſaus 
from the latter. The laſt city of any note was Daulis, not 
ſo much for its bigneſs or richneſs, as for the tallneſs and 
ſtoutneſs of its inhabitants, and much more for the inhuman 
repaſt which was ſerved there to Tereus king of Thrace by the 
women of this city, by whom he was ſoon after murdered, for 
the double injury he had done to his ſiſter-in-law Philomela, 
daughter of Pandion king of Athens (8). As for the other 


exploits of the Phocians, they will be beſt ſeen in the next 


chapter. 
© Ibid. Vid. & Brz aur. ſub voc. Puri. 


(8) The fable goes, that Tereus, after having married Progne, 
did likewiſe raviſn her ſiſter Philome/a, cut out her tongue, and caſt 
her into priſon, to prevent her diſcovering his villainy, but ſhe found 
means to acquaint Progne with her double misfortune, by working 
the whole ſtory of it on a piece of embroidery, which ſhe ſent to 
| her. Progne took the opportunity of the approaching feaſt of 
Bacchus, when they were all to meet together, and having got 
her ſiſter out of priſon, made her kill her ſon I., whom ſhe had by 
Tereus, and having baked him in a pie, ordered it to be ſet 


| before him. When Tereus was appriſed of this, he endeavoured to 


kill both his wife and her ſiſter, but they, by the help of the Daulian 


him into a lapwing, Iris into a pheaſant, his mother into a ſwallow, 


and Philomela into a nightingale, who is ſtill bewailing the miſ- 


fortune of her family. | © 
Pauſanias adds, that no ſwallows do hatch or breed in all that 
| canton, either in chimnies or houſes, as they do every where elſe 
( 4). 15 | | | 

(4) Pbocid. c. iv, 


Var. V. | Vuu 


SECT. 


women, got the ſtart of him and killed him. Ovid has ſince turned 
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e 
The b:ftory of the antieni kingdom of CORINTH. | 


having the bay of that name, now called Golfe de 
Lepanto, and the iſthmus, or neck of land, which 
joirs Peloponneſus to the continent, on the north, Sicyon on 


| 1 little eſtate was ſituate on the iſthmus of Corinth, 


the weſt, the gulph of Saron on the eaſt, and the kingdom 


of Argos on the ſouth. Its utmoſt extent from eaſt to weſt 


Vas about half a degree, that is, from 23 deg. 50 min. to 24 


deg. 20 min, eaſt longitude, and from north to ſouth about 
half that ſpace, that is, from 38 deg. 21 min. to 38 degrees 
36 min. north latitude. It had no rivers of any note, but 
abounded with mountains, the chief of which was called 
Acracorinthium, at the foot of which the city of Corinth, and 
on the top of which the citadel were built. It was alſo famed 
for the fountain Pyrene, ſacred to the muſes, and ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be the ſame that was called Fons Caballinus, in Greek 
Hippocrene, or, the fountain of the horſe, which was feigned 
by the poets to have ſprung frem the horſe Pegaſus ſtriking 


his ſoot againſt the rock. Others place this laſt fountain 
on 'the hill Helicon, but the greateſt part on that of Par- 


naſſus. As for that of Pyrene we ſhall ſpeak more of it by- 
and-by, | Ts 


Corinth is ſaid to have been founded by Siſyphus, the ſon of 
X.olus and grandfather of Uly//es. This Siſyphus, is the ſame 
who was killed by Theſeus for the many robberies he com- 


mitted in Attica, and afterwards condemned by Jupiter to an 
endleſs puniſhment in hell (A), for having caught that in- 
trigueing god in the height of an amour with gina, the 
daughter of Aſapus king of Baeotia, The antient name 
of this city was £phyra, which it took from a nymph of that 


name, ſaid ta have been the daughter of Oceanus and Thetis, 


or, according to others, of Myrmex the wife of Epimetbeus, 
tie ſin of Fapetus, and brother of Prometheus. The time of 


its foundation by Shu, is placed about the year of the 
world 2490, or ſix years before Deucalion's flood a. | 


2 Vid. Hix. hiſt. of Greece, lib. i. 


(A) This puniſhment, as it is feigned by the poets, conſiſts in the 


rowling of a great ſtone to the top of a hill, which he has no ſoon- 


er reached, than it tumbles down again, ſo that his labour is ne- 


Irs 
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Irs new name of Corinth is variouſly traged, ſome think- 
ing, that it was fo called from the Greek xôpubes, ſatiety or 
abundance, implying the opulence of the place ; others go {till 
farther for its etymon b; but the antient inhabitants pretend- 
ed, it had its name from Corinthus the fon, as ſome of them 
ſaid of Jupiter, or, as others, of Marathon, and brother of 
Sicyon (B), But moſt authors aſcribe the name and building, 
or rebuilding of it to Corinthus the ſon of Pelops. Among 
other names it antiently had, we find that of Heliopolis or 
city of the ſun, for which this reaſon is commonly given, that 
the poets feign Apoilo and Neptune to have contended for it, 


and that Jupiter having appointed Briareus the cyclop their 
umpire, he adjudged the iſthmus to the latter, and the pro- 


montory which commands the city to the former (C) e. 
b Id. ibid. « Vid. Arol Lob. Dio. Pavsan. Kal. 


[B) Pau/anias quotes an antient Corinthian poet called Euzelos 
(ſome fragments of whoſe poems are ſtill preſerved in that author 


and in the works of Athenzus), according to whom, Marathon was 
the grandſon of gloeus, who was the ſon of the ſun. And being 


for ſome reaſon afraid of his mother Epope*s anger, he retired into 
ſome of the maritime coaſts of Aitica; but after his father's death, 
being returned into Pe/oponne/us, he divided the territories of Si- 
cyon and Corinth between his two ſons Sicyen and Corinthus, from 


whom they took their names; Sicyon being formerly called A/opis, | 


and Corinth Ephyra (1). | 
(C) If Dion, Apollodorus, and other mythologiſts, may be believed, 


the gods were ſo fond of Greece, that in Cecrops's time each of them 


contended to have, at leaſt, one city, where he might be particu- 
larly worſhipped. N came the firſt into Attica, where, 
ſtriking the ground with his trident, he formed a fountain or horſe. 
Minerva came ſoon after, and in Cecrops's preſence planted an olive- 
tree, which the laſt quoted author tells you was ſtill to be ſeen in 
his time (2). Theſe two deities diſputing their claims to the 
country on account of the preſent each had made to it, Fupiter 
cauſe the controverſy to be decided by the twelve gods, who ad- 
| judged the city of Athens and all Attica to Mine: va. . 

But whether Corinth was called Hue from its being adjudged 
by Briareus to Apollo, or from Corinthus's being reputed the great 


grandſon of the ſun, or from the height and dryneſs of its ſituation 


and territory, is ſcarce worth enquiring. Only we cannot omit a 


conjecture of the learned Gronowzius (3), that it was originally called 


"Haewiss from the ruggedneſs and barrenneſs of its ſituation and 
territory, far Cock tgabe tells us (4), it really was. 


* (1) Pauſan. in Corinthiac. c. i. (2) Apolled. J. 351. (3) 
Not. in Byzant. ſub voc. Corinth. (4) Geogr. |. vii. 2 
8 e een However, 
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However, we meet with a number of other antient cities of 
that name, or rather appellative, it being common in thoſe 
days to dedicate cities to ſome of the gods, and ſurname them 
accordingly, without lofing their original name. 

Corinth had, beſides the abovementioned citadel on the e- 
minence called from it Acrocorinthus, two port towns, name- 
ly, Lecheum, ſituate on the bay of Corinth, and Cenchrea 
(D), on that of Saron. Theſe were the only two havens, 
and indeed the only two cities of any note next to Corinth, 
that belonged to this territory. And theſe were ſo well ſitu- 
ate for naval commerce, and ſo near the metropolis, that 
they made ample compenſation for the barrenneſs of the ſoil. 
Theſe two naval roads, which opened a way into the Jonian 
and Ægean ſeas, might eaſily have gained them a ſuperiority, 
if not a command, over all Greece, had not this advantageous 
ſituation inclined them more to commerce than war. For 
their citadel being almoſt impregnable by nature, and com- 


manding both thoſe ſeas, they could eaſily cut off all com- 


munication from one half of Greece to the other, ſo that it 
was not without reaſon called one of the fetters of Greece. 
But their genius leading them to improve theſe advantages 
more to navigation and commerce, than to martial exploits, 
they became in time exceeding opulent, ſo that the little in- 
fluence they had over the other eſtates was rather owing to 
their wealth, than to their valour. . 
As their opulence daily increaſed, not only by their com- 


merce, but by the great numbers of ſtrangers that flocked 


thither from Europe and Aſia, their city became in time one 
of the fineſt in all Greece; being adorned with ſumptuous 
buildings, ſuch as temples, palaces, theatres, porticoes, ceno- 
taphs, baths, and other edifices, all of them inriched with a 
beauteous kind of columns, capitals, and baſes, from which 
the Corinthian order took its name, with numberleſs ſtatues 
done by the moſt famous artiſts a. Inſomuch, that with re- 
ſpect to its riches (E), greatneſs, and excellent ſituation, it 


d PAUSAN. in Corinth. c. ii. & ſeq. 


(D) That this laſt was a diſtin city from Corinth, at leaſt in 
St. Paul's time, we may gather from As xviii. 18. and from his 


epiſtle to the Remans, Ch. xvi. 1. 9 it had the epithet of 


Cor inthiaca in the poets, for being one of the hayens of that little 
eſtate, as Corintbu had that of Bimaris, for 
ſituated between two ſeas. 


| conveniently. 


CE) We need not a more pregnant inſtance of their wealth and 


luxury than that of the courteſan Lai, who uſually exacted 10,000 
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was thought by the Romans equally worthy of empire with 
Carthage and Capua. Among other artificial rarities we ma 
reckon the ſumptuous embelliſhments of the fountain of Py- 
rene we mentioned a little higher (F), conſiſting of ſeveral 
caves in form of grottoes, all covered with white marble, 
from which the water of that fountain falls into a large 
baſon, and is very pleaſant to drink. 2. The theatre. 
3- The ſtadium or courſe, both which are of white 
marble. 4. The temple of Neptune, whoſe avenue was 
lined on one fide with the ſtatues of all thoſe who had 
won the prize at the /hmian games (G), and on the other 

with 


drachms for every night's lodging, which made the famous De. 
moſthenes ſay, that he did not deſign to buy repentance at ſo dear 
a rate. But ſhe met with a worſe fate in Theſſaly, whither ſhe 
went in ſearch of freſh cuſtomers ; for there the women, envious 
of her beauty, and jealous of their huſbands and ſons, put her to 
death. 


(F) Pauſanias tells us, this fountain owed its firſt origin to the 


tears which Pyrene ſhed for the death of her ſon Cenchreus, who = 


was unfortunately killed by Diana. He adds, that it was com- 
monly believed, that the Corinthians dipped their copper in that 
water, as ſoon as it came out of the furnace, to give it a better 
temper; but he aſſures us, that it was a vulgar error, ſince they 
had no copper among them (5). 1 
() The origin of theſe 85 
they were inſtituted by the 


rinthians in honour of Melicertes, the 


| ſon of Athamas and Ino (6). The fable ſays, that Atbamas king of 


the Orchomenians, having taken Ino the daughter of Cadmus in ſe- 
cond marriage, after he had had two ſons by his firſt wife Ne- 
phele, Ino proved ſo cruel a ſtep- mother to them, that her huſband 
grew enraged at her, and, having put Learchus one of the ſons 


he had by her to death, would have killed her and her other ſon ; 


but that ſhe, to avoid her huſband's fury, having thrown Melicer- 
tes down into the ſea, and herſelf after him (7), a dolphin took 
the young prince upon his back, and ſwam with him to Corinth, 
where the Corinthians received and highly honoured him, chang- 
ing his name into that of Palzmon, and inſtituting theſe games in 
memory of his deliverance. The victors were, according to our 
author, crowned with pine leaves. 1 185 
But the generality attribute them to Theſes in honour of N. 

tune; the reader may ſee what we have ſaid of that hero in a for- 


þ 


mer ſection 1. 


They were afterwards obliged to appoint new games, accompa- 


nied with ſacrifices, in honour of the ſons of Medea, whom they 


(5) Corinth. e. ii. (6) 14. ibid. (7) 4polled. J. i. 
+ See before p. 475. 55 


mes is variouſly reported; ſome ſay, 
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the reader, if he pleaſe, may ſee them deſcribed more at large 
by Pauſanias abovementioned. 


| ever, engaged in any war with a view of enlarging, but 


Corinthians were of all others the greateſt aſſerters of liberty, 
and though they continued ſome centuries under a monarchi- 


the lineal ſuccefiion of their founder Siſyphus, who is ſup- 
| had unjuſtly put to death, and for which it ſeems Soy had been 


ing fear, in honour of Megee, and their children uſed to go in 
race of the Corintbians was extirpated with their city (8}. 
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with ſtately pines ſet in regular rows. The temple itſelf, 
which was not very ſpacious, was adorned with a multitude 
of brazen Tritons or Sea gods, Here were alſo the chariots of 
Neptune and of his wife Amphitrite, both drawn by horſes co- 
vered all over with gold, except their hoofs, which were of 
ivory. The two deities were carved in a ſtanding poſture, 
and Neptune had young Palemen riding on a dolphin by 
his fide. The baſes of the chariots were likewiſe adorned 
with curious baſs-reliefs, and the temple with a multitude of 
other embelliſhments. It were endleſs to deſcribe all the o- 
ther edifices, and maſter- pieces of architecture, carving, and 
painting, with which this ſmall ſpot of ground was inriched, 


Bur while the Corinthians ſeemed ſo wholly given up to 
traffic and luxury, that they neglected the encouragement - 
of the liberal arts and ſciences, and even that noble thirſt for 
glory and conqueſt, for which their neighbours did ſo much 
value themſelves, they did not forget to cultivate a good 
diſcipline, both in peace and war; Meir wealth and opulence, 
which made them infolent at home and envied abroad, made 
both indeed very neceſſary. And though they ſeldom, if 


chiefly either of defending their territories, or to protect ſome 
neighbouring eſtate, or to maintain the liberty of Greece; yet 
has this little kingdom furniſhed m2ny brave and experienced 
generals to the reſt. of the Grecian cities, inſomuch, that it 
was common for theſe to prefer a Cor:nthian general to one 
either of their own, or of any other eſtate. The truth is, the 


cal government, yet they always ſhewed an averſion to ty- 
ranny, and a readineſs to aſſiſt thoſe who groaned under 
it. | 5 5 
Tre Corintbian monarchy did not, however, continue in 


Puniſhed by the gods, with the death of their own children, who 
uſed to expire unaccountably in their cradles, till the murder was, 
by the advice of the oracle, expiated by thoſe annual ceremonies. 
In further memory of this murder, they erected a ſtatue repreſent - 


black, and with their hair cut, and this cuſtom laffed till all the old 


_ (8) Fid. Pauſan. Cor. e. ui. 


_ 
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poſed to have begun it about the year of the world 2490, a- Year of 
bove ſeven or eight generations, or about 430 years, when the Flood 
his line became extinct, or as others affirm, was dethroned, 1915. 
and expelled the kingdom by Aletes, one of the Heraclidæ, Before 
about the year of the world 2920. From him we meet with Chr ſt, 

a long ſucceſſion of kings of his line, concerning the greateſt 1084. 
part of whom little elſe remains but their names and the 2 
years they are ſaid to have reigned; for this reaſon we think 
it needleſs to give here a liſt of thoſe monarchs, whoſe 
names the reader may ſee in Euſebius's chronicle, and ſhall 
content ourſelves with mentioning the moſt remarkable 
tranſactions that happened during this epocha. After the 
ending of Siſypbus's line, the kings who deſcended from A 
letes affected to call themſelves Heraclidæ, he being the great 
grandſon of Antiochus the ſon of Hercules e. This name, 
however, they changed for that of Bacchiadæ, from Bacchis 
the fifth in deſcent from Aletes, whom we may therefore ſup- 
poſe to have been upon ſome account or other more famous 
and eſteemed than his anceſtors. Theſe Bacchiadæ held the 
kingdom of Corinth near as long as the Heraclidæ, by which 
time they grew ſo numerous on the one hand, and on the o- 
ther ſo weary of kingly government, that they intirely diſ- 
ſolved it in the reign of Tele/tes their laſt king. This prince 
being become very odious to his ſubjects, his two kinſmen 
Arieus and Perantas formed a conſpiracy againſt him, and at 
once deprived him of his kingdom and life, after he had 
reigned twelve years f, and in the year of the world 3104. Af- Year of 
ter his death two hundred of the principal Bacchiade ſeized the Flood, 
upon the government (H), and ſhared the adminiſtration of Yon he 
affairs among themſelves, electing a ſupreme magiſtrate out - lig 
of their own body, whom they called Prytanis, to preſide o- = 5 
ver the reſt. Corinth continued under the Bacchiadal ariſto- 1 
cracy till the year 3349, when Cyp/elus, deſcended from them 


© Pavsan. ubi ſupra, c. iv. b 1d. ibid. vid. & Dieses. 
SICUL. ubi ſupra. 


(H) Some antient authors do indeed tell us, that Automenes, the 
fon of Teleftes, did reign one year after the death of his father 
(9), and it is not unlikely, that he made ſome vain effort to keep 
the crown; but Pauſanias takes no notice of him, but tells us, the 
diſſolution of their monarchy did immediately follow the murder 
of that king (10), but whether in the laſt year of this or in the firſt 
of that, tis agreed, that the government was then changed into an 


(9) Euſeb. D. Sicul. & al. (10) Corinth, c. ir. 


by 
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by the mother's ſide (I), having received ſome obſcure hint 
from the oracle that he would be king of Corinth, and that 
he ſhould be ſucceeded by his ſon, but not by his grandſon, 
found means to wreſt the power out of their hand. The 
time of this uſurpation, which according to the oracle conti- 
nued only in Cypſelus and his ſon, happened about the 3oth 

r after the annual archontate of Athens, and is therefore 
beyond our preſent epoch. From Siſyphus, the firſt founder, 
to this Cypſelus, the Corinthian government had ſtood almoſt 
860 years, or 430 years in the line of S:/yphus, 130 in that 
of Aletes, 130 in that of Bacchis, and about 150 under the 
Ariſtocratic government of the 200 Bacchiadæ. 


S1ſyphus 


(T1) His mother Labda the daughter of Ampbion, one of the 
Bacchiade, was lame, and ſo deformed, that none of her tribe cared 


to marry her. Wherefore her father gave her to one Fetion, a 


man deſcended at a great diſtance from the Lapitbæ, contrary to 
the ſettled maxim of the Bacchiadz, who had till then refuſed to 


| Intermarry with other families, the better to ſecure the government 


to their own. 


This Fetion, having no children, went to conſult the oracle of 


Delphi, where he was told, though in very obſcure terms, that he 
ſhould have a ſon by his lame wife that would prove a ſcourge to 
Corinth. On the other hand the Bacchiade, having likewiſe been 
forewarned by the ſame oracle, and in the ſame intricate terms, a- 
gainſt Eetion's offspring, ſent ten men of their own body to mur- 


der the boy Labda had lately brought forth; and as theſe were 
going to Eetion's houſe they agreed, that he to whom the child 


was delivered ſhould kill him. Their pretence was to congratulate 
Eetion on the birth of it, in the name of their whole body, and 


Lada, ignorant of their real intent, readily gave him to the firſt 


that aſked for it ; but the infant at that inſtant ſmiling in his face, 
and he, not having the power to ſtrike the blow, gave it to his 
next companion, and he moved with the ſame pity, gave it to a 
third. The child was thus handed through all the ten, and re- 
ſtored unhurt to the mother, after which they withdrew. 
They were no ſooner got out of the houſe, than they began to 
blame each other for not performing the deed, and agreed to go 
in again and be equal ſharers in the murder ; but the mother, who 


had overheard their diſcourſe, took care to convey the child under 


a buſhel or corn meaſure, called in Greet zv/ian, Cypſele, from 
which he afterwards took his name. Pauſanias calls it a coffer or 


cheſt, and adds, that it was made of cedar, and adorned with 


ſome fine carvings in gold and ivory, and that it was afterwards 


conſecrated by his deſcendants to Juno Olympia, in memory of his 


wonderful eſcape (11. However that be, the bloody deputies, 
(11) Pauſan in Eid. c. xvii. 


having 
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Siſyphus is generally allowed the firſt founder of the Corin- 
thian kingdom (K), he was the ſon of Aolus, and was kil- 
led by Theſeus for the many inroads which he made into Attica, 
as we hinted at the beginning of this ſection. He left ſeveral 
ſons, and amongſt them Glaucus who ſucceeded him, and 
Ornythus, or, as he is generally called, Ornytion the father of 
Phacus, who carried a colony into Phocis, and called the coun- 
try after his name, as we have ſhewn before. 
 Gllaucus, called by Euripides Creon (L), received Faſon 
and Medea into Corinth, after they had been both expelled 
Theſſaly by Acaſtus the ſon of Pelias. Here they lived about 
ten years quietly enough, till Creon having married his daugh- 
ter Glauce to Faſon, the lighted ſorcereſs Medea was fo inra- 
ged at it, that ſhe ſet the palace on fire, murdered all the 
children ſhe had had by Jaſon, and fled to Athens s. Pau- 
ſanias adds, that Glaucus, having aſſiſted at the funeral games, 
which Acaſtus had inſtituted in memory of his father, was 
trampled to death by his own horſes h, and that Glauce flung 


© Vid. AroLLop. I. i. c. 9. D. Sicul. Bibl. Hiſt. I. iv. & Eu- 
x1P. in Medea. h EL p. c. iii. 


having ſearched the whole houſe in vain, returned to their bre- 

thren, and, being aſhamed to own their weakneſs, made them 

believe that they had executed their orders, and Cypſelus, thus 

wonderfully preſerved, became in time the tyrant of Corinth, as 

ſhall be ſhewn in the next chapter (12). | 
(T) Pauſanias doth indeed quote an antient poet, named Eumelos, 

who pretends, that this country had been given by the ſun to eres, 1 

and that he, accompanying Faſor in the Argonautic expedition, left. i 

the government to Butus the ſon of Mercury, from whom it having 

paſt in time to Corinthus the fon of Marathon, who died without 

iſſue, or, according to Apolladarus, left only one daughter, the Cor- 

rinthians invited Jaſon and Medea to come and reign over them; 

and that, Jaſon having taken a diſlike at Medea and gone away 

from her, ſhe appointed SiHphus her ſucceſſor (13). | 

But there are two ſolid arguments againſt this poetic fiction; the 

one, that Sifpphus was the brother of Cretheus, and this the grand- 

father of Faſer, ſo that theſe two could not be cotemporaries. The 

other is, that Shu muſt have been dead ſome time before F a/or 

came to Corinth, ſince Euripides tells us in his Medea, that Creon did 

then reign there, who is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Glancus the 

ſon and ſucceſſor of S:/yphus (14), as we ſhall ſee immediately. | 
(L) The author above quoted ſuppoſes him to be ſo called, not 

as it was his real name, but as it implied his regal dignity, Cen 


in Greek ſignifying the ſame as reigning or governing. 


(12) IA. is Gorinth. c. iv. Vid. & Herodot. I. v. (13) Corinth: R 
e. j. (14) Vid. Paulnier. & Gedoyn. in eund. ibid. 


Vos. V. Xxx baerſelf 
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and the Corinthians were then ſubjeR to the Agiues, doth not fo well 
appear. It is true, thoſe Corinthian troops that went to the fiege of 
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herſelf into = fountain, in hopes that the-witer of it would 


preſerve her from Medea's inchantments, and that that fountain 
was fince called by her name. 5 
Bellerophon, fo called from his killing a man named Beller, 
was the ſon of Glaucus or Creon. We have ſeen in a former 
ſection how he was forced to retire into Argos for that man- 
ſlaughter, and there falſely accuſed by Sthenobæa of an attempt 
upon her, for which he was ſent by Prætus to Fobates king of 
Lycia, to be put to death (M). The firſt expe- 
dition, which the Lycian king ſent him upon, was to ſubdue 
the Solymi a neighbouring people, againſt whom he ſent him 
with a very ſmall number of forces; but that defect being ſup- 


plied by his bravery, he overcame them; and, as the learned 


Bochart ſuppoſes, their three gods, which they painted on 
their enſigns *, one in the ſhape of a lion, a ſecond of a goat, 
and the third like a dragon, and which he probably joined toge- 


ther in his own, in memory of this conqueſt, gave birth to 


the fable of his killing the monſter Chimera (N). His next 
| | | A * 


' 1 1. in Coach. c,iv. a Phaleg, Bb; i. .. 


) I is likely, as Pauſariar obſerves, (15) that Bellerophon ne- 
ver reigned at Corinth, and that he was forced to fly into Argos be- 
fore his father's death; but what the ſame author adds, that both he 


79, are {aid by Homer, not to have been led thither by one of their 
kings, but to have marched under the enſigns of Agamemnon. But 
might they not have gone as mercenaries under him, as did alſo the 


Arcadians ? | | | | 
However, as Bellerophon never returned from Lycia to Corinth, 


| we find Thoas his couſin, the ſon of Ornytion, on the throne there; 


and tis likely, that he aſcended it after Glaucus's death, and during 
Belleraphon's abſence. A, 3 
As for the exploits of this hero, they have been ſo blended with 


fable, that we hope our readers will be contented with a bare men- 


tion of them, diveſted as much as poſſible from the poetic fGiftions, 

with which thoſe writers have diſguiſed them. ware 
(N) This monſter the poets feign to have had the head and breaſt 

of a lion, le body of a goat, and the hinder parts or tail of a 


dragon, and that it ſpit out fire and flame (16). We have ſeen 
what the learned Bochart thought of it. The reader may ſee his 


arguments, which Are far from deſpicable, in the place above quo- 


ted. Others think, that it was a mountain in Lycia, which had 


ſome vulcano on the top ; that the upper part of it was only frequent- 


' (15) In Corinth, (16) De lar vid. Heftod. Trogn.*Lacret. Hurar. 
Ovid. &c. | | 
"ed | 
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expedition was againſt the Amazons, from which he not only 
came off victorious, but extricated himſelf alſo from an- am- 
buſh of Lycians, which Jobates had ſet to way-lay and mur- 
der him in his return, and killed every one, of them. Jobates 
at length, ſtruck with admiration at his bravery and ſucceſs, 
ſought no more how to be rid of him, but how to reward his 
ſervices, which he did by giving him his daughter Philonoe in 
marriage and declaring him his ſucceſſor l. 

ALL theſe atchievements, however, if we may believe the 
poets, were not done without an extraordinary affiftance. For 
Minerva, who took pity on the innocent prince, lent him the 
famous horſe Pegaſus (O), after ſhe had been at the pains to 
tame and break him to his hands, to whoſe help he. is — 
to have been behiolden for the moſt ſignal of his exploits, eſ- 
pecially that of killing the Chimera , againſt which Neptune 
was likewiſe pleaſed to give him his affiſtance. After theſe 


ſucceſſes and . of fortune, he is ſaid to have grown 
ſo inſolent and preſumptuous, that it brought a new ſeries of 


miſchiefs upon him, which gave occaſion to the fable mentio- 
ned in the laſt note, of his having attempted to fly up to hea- 


ven upon Pegaſus, by whom he was flung down i into the val- 
W Cilicia, where he died blind ®. 


Paus Ax. ubi ſupra. w Arol 1 0p. |. ii. c. * " Id Ibid. 
Paus Ax. Sicul. & al. EO 


ted by lions, the middle by goats, and the foot by ſerpents, and that 


our hero having cleared itof all that vermin, gave riſe to the fable 
of this Chimera (17). 


Others again fappoſe it to have been a noted pirate among the 


Lycians, named Chimarras, who had the lion, goat, and dragon, 
— on his ſhip, and was overcome by Bellerophon, after having 
Infeſted thoſe parts a conſiderable time, and done great damage to 


Lycia, and all the neighbouring kingdoms (18). 

(O) This famous winged creature is feigned to have ſprung from 
Meduſa's blood. The Corinthians had a temple dedicated to Mi- 
zcrva, whom they ſurnamed Chalinitis, from the Greek Xauis a 


bit or curb-bridle, becauſe ſhe had clapt one in his mouth, in order 


to break him for our hero's ſervice. 
The fable adds, that Bellerophon, being got on the back of Pega- 


fas, was ſoaffrighted at his mounting in the air, that he fell down, 


and that the horſe, finding himſelf without a rider, flew up to 


heaven, where he was . into the conſtellation that ſtill bears 
his name. | 


(17) 7 1 Serv. Comm. in Virg. (18) Plutarch. de vitae, Rus 


* & Hind. * Grac. 
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Wr took notice above, that Thoas the ſon of Ornytion ſuc- 
ceeded Creon or Glaucus ; from him the crown deſcended to 
his ſon Demophon, to his grandſon Propidas, and laſtly to his 
two great grandſons, Dvridas and Hyanthidas. It was in the 
reign of theſe two that the Dorians invaded the kingdom, 
with Aletes one of the. Heraclidæ at their head, who forced 
the two brothers to yield the crown to him, and to lead a 


private life at Corinth. Aletes was the ſon of that Hippotes, 


who had been baniſhed Peloponneſus for ten years, by order of 
the Delphic oracle, for killing one Carnus an Acarnanian pro- 


phet in the war of the Epigoni againſt Thebes, mentioned in a 


former ſection. at: 

He met, however, with an obſtinate reſiſtance from the Co- 
rinthians, who ſhewed upon that occaſion a great reluctance 
to ſubmit to a foreign prince; but unfortunately for them, Ale- 
tes and his brave Dorians proved too ſtrong, beat and expelled 


them out of that metropolis, and gotat length the quiet poſ- 


ſeſſion of the kingdom. From him it paſſed through a ſucceſſion 
of his deſcendants, under the names of Heraclide and Bac- 
chiade, till Teleftes the ninth from him. This prince, being 
very young when Ar:i/tomedes his father died, had been left 
to the care of his uncle Agemon, who ſoon after mounted the 
throne, and not only held it from him faxteen years, but left 


it to his own ſon Alexander, who reigned alſo twenty fix years; 
but was at length killed by Tele/tes, whom it ſeems they had 


ſtill ſuffered to live during this long uſurpation, and who then 
ſeized upon his right, and enjoyed it till he was himſelf killed 
by a faction, as we hinted above; immediately after which fol- 
iftocracy of the 200 Bacchiade under their annual 


Prytanes o. 


© Pavugan., ubi ſupra. EuszB. Chron. I. i. D. SICUL, ubi 
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SECT. IX. 


The hiſtory of the antient kingdom of Lacedæmon or 


HE original name of this country was Laconia, a 

name which this nation ſtill prided themſelves in, 

when it was afterwards changed into thoſe of Spar- 
tans and Lacedemonians. As for thoſe of Sparta and Lacede- 
mon, though they be often confounded by writers antient and 
modern, yet, in propriety of ſpeech, the former was only 
the name of the metropolis, fo called, according to the tra- The name. 
dition of that people, from Sparte, the daughter of Eurotas, 
and the latter of the kingdom or nation, and ſo called from 
Lacedemon, the huſband of Sparte and heir and ſucceſſor of 
Eurotas. The ſame tradition adds, that Eurotas was the 
grandſon of Lelex, furnamed alſo Autochthos, becauſe he was 
fuppoſed to have been originally a native, and from him his 
ſubjects bore the antient name of Leleges. Lelex was ſucceed- 
ed by his eldeſt ſon Myles, and this by his ſon Eurotas, who 
finding the country very unhealthy and incommodious, by 
reaſon of the bogs and marſhes with which it was covered, 
cut a ſpacious channel through it, into which ſuch quantities 
of water drained themſelves, that it became a large river, ; 
which he called by his own name. Eurotas, having no male And their 
iſſue, married his daughter Sparte to Lacedemon, the ſuppoſ- . 
ed ſon of Jupiter by Taygeta (A), and appointed him his 


ſucceſſor, from which time they agreed to call the kingdom 


by his name, and the city, which he built ſoon after and made 


the ſeat of the kingdom, by that of his wife :. Thus far the 


Laconic 
2 Paus Ax. in Laconic. ch. i. Vid. & St. Brzaur. ſub. voce 
(A) This princeſs was the daughter of Atlas, king of Maurita- 
nia and uncle of Jupiter, and is ſaid to have been raviſhed both by 
him and by his brother Neptune ; from her the mountain Tay- 


| getus had its name, on which was a noble monument erected in ho- 


nour of her fon 'Lacedemon. Near this place was alſo a village 
called Alefies, from the Greek Axle, to grind, becauſe Myles the ſon 
of Lelex 1s reported to have found the firſt mule there, and to have 
made uſe of it for grinding of corn (1). 


(1) Pauſan. in Laconic, c. 20. 8 
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chus the founder of Argos. 
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Laconic tradition: others, however, derive the name of Spar- 


ta from Spartus the ſon, according to ſome, or, according to 
others, the brother, of Phoroneus b, the ſon of the great Ina 


Book I. 


Others make him the ſon of A. 
mydas<. Stephen of Byzantium d tells us of one Sparton, who 
is in all likelihood the ſame perſon whom others call Spartus, 
and this is by ſome reckoned the brother, and by others the 
ſon of Phoroneus e; but this laſt is confuted by Pauſanias, 
who tells us, that he doth not believe, that Phoroneus had 
any ſon of that name, and that the Lacedemonians themſelves 


did not acknowledge any ſuch perſon. We omit that mon- 
| Brous account which ſome give of Sparta's being fo called 


from Cadmus making an irruption into Laconia with his Spar- 
ti, who were ſaid to have had that name given them, becauſe 


they ſprang from the teeth of the dragon which he had ſown, 


and which we have mentioned elſewhere. This monſtrous 


ſtory is even rejected by the Greeks themſelves as a fiction. 


Under this variety and uncertainty of opinions, we think it 
would be vain to make further inquiries concerning the ori- 


ginal of that name; as for that of Lacedemon, it is general- 


ly agreed to be from the Lacedemon mentioned above f (B). 


Geography, Laconia was ſituate on the ſouth-eaſt nook of Peloponneſus, 


voce Lacedemon. 


Corinth. Vid. & BocHART. 3 lib. i. c. 22. © Vid. 
-STRAS, Ms Lac PAUSAN. n „ 


having Argos and Arcadia on the north, Meſſenia on the weſt, 


the bay of Argos on the eaſt, and the Mediterranean on the 


| ſouth. Its extent from eaſt to weſt, where it reached far- 


_ theſt, was 1 deg. 45 min. that is, from 23 deg. 10 min. to 
| 24 deg, 55 min. eaſt, longitude ; but it 


w eſtill narrower, 
as it extended itſelf northward. The extent of it from north 


to ſouth was about fifty miles, that is, from 26 deg. 50 min. 
to 27 deg. 40 min. north latitude F. We'do not pretend to 


 bEvsxs. Chron. Eusr Ar. in | Iliad. B. d Sub 


5 S8 5 3 


This mountain was likewiſe famous for furniſhing huntſmen with 


a great variety of wild beaſts, lack a6 dean, boos, deer, and val 
a, and Lonnie, we. 


quaintities of wild goats (2). 
(B) Beũdes the names of . 


find in antient geographers that of Le the Leleges, whom 
Strabs makes the firſt inhabitants; * the name of Laconia 15 


| Poſterior to it accord ing to him. It was afterwards called Oebalia 


from Oebg/us the ſiuth from Eurotas. It had alſo the name of He- 


 catompolic from the hundred cities which i it is ſaid once to have had 
(3). It is now called Tzaconia. 


(2) L. ibid. (3) Vid. Strab. Gan-, lib vii. 
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ſay, that this extent of their dominions was ſuch from the be- 
ginning ; it is likely, on the contrary, that their boundaries 
were antiently contained within a much narrower compaſs, 
and that a great number of thoſe cities both maritime and in- 
land, -which we find in 'this kingdom, were originally go- 
verned by kings of their-own, and were not brought under 
the Spartan government till a long time after. Of this na- 
ture were the Heliots, Gythians, and many others, which 
were forced to yield to the ſuperior power of the Lacedemo- 
nians, eſpecially after the Epbori had ſo far clipped the roy- 
al perogative, and enſlaved the people, that they were glad to 
make war a trade, and to fall foul upon all thoſe neighbour- 
ing eſtates, rather than live an idle and flaviſh life under 
thoſe upſtart and tyrannic magiſtrates. 
As all the ſouth part of this kingdom was incompaſſed by 
the fea, and the eaſt and north-eaſt part by the Argolic bay, 
it had a great number of promontories, the chief which were 
thoſe of Malea and Tanara (C), now Capo Malio, and Capo 
Matapan. Theſe two, being ſituate on the Mediterranean, 
form the large Laconias gulph which lies betwen them, and 
is now called the Golfo de Colochina, into which the famed ri- 
ver Eurotas mentioned a little higher, and now better known 
by the name of Bafilipotamo, vulgarly Vaſilipetamo, or royal 
river, diſcharges her waters with an eaſy and gentle courſe. 
ALL the ſea-coafts of Lacania were likewiſe furniſhed with 
a conſiderable number of ſea-ports, towns, and commodious 
harbours. The greateſt and moſt convenient were thoſe of 
Trinaſſus and Acria, ſituate on each fide the mouth of the, | 
Eurotas ; and Gythium, at a ſmall diſtance from Tringſſus. ſta. bporti. 
This laſt, Pauſanias tells us, had the remains of a caſtle ftill 
ſtanding, which might be at firſt built to guard the mouth of 
that river, which was navigable quite up to Sparta, if not 
beyond. Gythium was famous, according to the tradition of 
its inhabitants, for having been built by Apollo and Hercules 


() This cape which juts out a great way into the ſea, had two 
ports, one named Achill, and the other P/amatheus. Here was 
alſo the famous temple of Nantune built in form of a grotto, falſely 

ſuppoſed by the poets to be the paſſage out of which Hercules 
brought out Pluto's dog Cerberus, fince there is no ſubteranean - 
place under it ; but whatſeems to have given riſe to this fancywas, 
that here was bred a moſt dreadful ſerpent, whoſe bite was ſo mor- 
ta], that it was thence called Hell- hound, and which was afterwards 
Filled by Hercules, and carried by him to Euryftbeus (4). | 


(4) L. ibid. Pawan. Aula. Se 


D 
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os but the moſt noted of all was Epidaurus, now Mal- 

, ſeated on the gulph of Argos, now Golfo de Neapol:, a 
— well built and well peopled, and famed among other 
things for its excellent wine called Maiveſy or Malmeſy, which 
grew round the neigbbourhood of it, and with which it ſup- 
plied other parts of Greece. There were about twelve more 
ſea-port towns along the Laconian coaſts, and what made 


theſe ſtill more famed, was a kind of ſhell-fiſh caught in 


that neighbourhood, whoſe blood was of excellent uſe for 
the dying of purple, and was inferior to none except that 

which was caught in the Red-ſea b. 

INLanD towns did likewiſe abound in this kingdom, the 
moſt conſiderable of which was Sparta the metropolis, called 
alſo improperly Lacedemon, and ſituate upon the river Euro- 
tas, at about thirty miles cs Ss the mouth of it. 
This city, if not founded, was at leaſt beautified, by Lacede- 
mon the firſt king of it. The next for antiquity and grandeur 
was Amyclæ, built by Amyclas the ſon of Lacedemon, and famed 
afterwards for the bnho of Caſtor and Pollux the ſons of Tyn- 
dareus, eighth king of Lacedemon, and diſtant about eigh- 
teen miles from the metropolis. It was afterwards famed for 

ſending a conſiderable colony of its own inhabitants into up- 
per Calabria, who built there a city which they called by 
the ſame name. This city was afterwards deſtroyed by the 
Doria us, and turned into an inconſiderable hamlet, in which, 
however, there were ſeen ſome of the ruins of its antient 
_ grandeur. One of the fineſt buildings that eſcaped the com- 
mon ruin was the temple and ſtatue of Alexandra, whom the 
inhabitants pretended to be the ſame with Caſſandra the 

daughter of Priam. 3. Helos ruined by the Spartans * 


h Pausan. in Laconic. ch. xxi. 


(D) They — that theſe two, having diſputed a long while 
| aboutatripod, and at length amicably _ their el «long while 
| to build this eity at their common charge; for which reaſon the 
inhabitants of it pretend themſelves not to be ſprung from mortal 
men, and had the ſtatues of thoſe two gods in their market place, | 
as of the authors of their origin (5). 
(E) Theſe people, whoſe city had been built by Helis the — 
of Perſeus, had a worſe fate than any of the reſt. For havi 
fuſed to pay the tribute impoſed upon them by Agis, the third | 
of the Heraclidean line, the Lacedemonians fell upon them with an 
army, took them priſoners, reduced them to the loweſt and moſt 
miſerable ſlavery, and, to compleat all, made a law, which 


ſorbid their maſters either giving them their liberty, or ſelling 
them into other countries (6). 


(5) Panſan, abi. ſupra, (6) Strab, l frre, p. 363. 8. 
* 4. Thula 


ge g. gbr AF g. 5. 
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2 near to which is the famous. lake of * where 

erculet flew the Hydra. 5. Leuftr the bay of 1Me/- 
ſenia and fituate near the ſea. We * two other cities of 
this name, one in Arcadia, and the other in Achaia ; but this 
was the moſt remarkable of the three. 

MounTaAins they had in great number, the country was 
divided from Meſſenta by one ridge of them, and from Arca- 
dia by another ; and this latter was a very long one k, beſides 
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thoſe which were in the heart of it. The greateſt part of 


them, however, were more celebrated for ſome fabulous ex- 
ploits of their gods and heroes, than for any thing elſe they 
were. remarkable. for, and may therefore be paſt by. Rivers 
of note, beſides the Ezrotas abovementioned, were the Sme- 
nus, Which had its head near the foot of the mountain Tay- 
geta, and thence empties itſelf into the ſea, and whoſe waters 
are famed for their ſweetneſs and pleaſantneſs. The Th:aſus, 
faid to have had its name from the daughter of Eurotas. The 
Scyras, where Pyrrbus the ſon of Achilles landed, after he 
came from Scyres to marry Hermione. This river, having 
till then no name, was from thenceforth called Scyras. We 
omit ſome others of leſs note. 

Tux ſoil was very rich, eſpecially in the low and flat 3 
and their being ſo well watered by rivers, and from the moun- 


Sail. 


tains, bby it excellent for paſture-ground ; but their being 


ſo overthwarted with hills and — 4 1 kindered them from 


being ſo well tilled as they might have otherwiſe been. But 


the country. was much better ſituated for trade and navigation, 
by having the ſea round above half the kingdom, and ſo many 


fair havens upon it · How well they improved theſe advanta- 
ges, how powerful they became, and what noble fleets they 
entertained, and brave experienced admirals they bred, will 


be ſeen in the ſequel of their hiſtory. The truth is, the La- 


cedemonians were a brave courageous people, hardy, and in- 
ured to the trade of war both by ſea and land, averſe to ſloth 
and luxury, jealous of their honour and liberty, as well as of 
their neighbours' power, they were wanting in no civil or 
military diſcipline, in order to ſecure the one and curb the 
other. And by theſe means it was, that they became ſo power- 
ful, and made ſo conſiderable a figure in Greece i. 

THeIR government was like all others originally monar- 
chical. pms, n indeed ſome magiſtrates under them 7 


1 De his vid. Pavsan. wid. &. Byzax r. ſub. voce. * Me | © 


lib. ii. c. 4. & alib. SAA. ubi. ſupra. Vid. Tn. l. ii. 
Pavsan. in Laconic, PLUTARCH. in Lycurg. Drovor. Sieur. 
&c. 

Vor. V. VV whoſe 


der of this monarchy; not indeed co 


been dead before they had 4 into Pajero 
: dom, if not even before entered into E. 


time, about the means of 
whole it appears, that he was dead ſome time before the conqueſ 
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whoſe advice and council they made uſe of upon all emergent 
occaſions ; but as theſe were choſen by the prince and might 
be turned out at pleafure, they ſeldom had cou enough to 
contradict him in any thing, ſo that his will was ill the ſupreme 
law. In this manner it paſſed through a ſucceſſion of twelve 
princes from Lacedemon, the ſon-in-law of Eurotas the foun- 
in the male line, 

which being extinct in Caffor and Pollux the ſons of Tynda- 

reus their ſeventh monarch, it paſſed to Menelaus, then king 


of Meſſenia, in right of his wife Helena Tyndareus's dai - 


ter. From him it paſſed to his. ſons by a former wife, 
which it returned again to the deſcendants of Helzna, in Oref. 
tes the ſon of Agamemnon, whoſe ſon Tiſamenes, being 3 


by the Heraclidæ, went and reigned in Achaia, 
kingdom of Lacedemon to the ſons of Ariffodemps, E 
and Procles. For though ſome have placed their 


ihe 
head of the Herculean liſt, yet it is Nerd. A 


HowEveR, whether him, or his 8 


6 Phenes and Procles (G * —— the government 


took a quite new form, and inſtead of one ſovereign became 
ſubject to two. For thefe two brothers did not divide the 


kingdom between them, as had been done at Argos, Meſſenia, 


| Arcadia, and elſewhere; neither tid they e ty reign al- 


(F) We have already who notice, that this prince, who was 
the ſon of- Ariſtomachus and brother to and Tamms, is 
ſaid to have been killed by at 1 
their navy was getting ready for this ; here it was that 
he left his twin-ſons Enryſhenes ry Poste, whom he had by 


degea the daughter of Anton (7), his fuceiſon, both to the ex 


pedition and to all the congueſts they ſhould make in it. 
Pauſanias a he was killed by the ſons of Pylades and Ear, 
3 Aft n go Ag a ff er, before 
expedition. And the Lacedemonians pretended, " Apollo had 
ſhat him to death at De/phos, becauſe he came thicher, not to con- 
ſalt the oracle, but to adviſe with Hercules, who was there at that 


invading Peloponne/ſas '; ſo that upon the 


of that peninſula by the Heraclide. 


(G) This laſt is ſometimes called Procles, anc:famatimes Protacles 


by Strabo. Plutarch calls him Patrocles ; but Herodotus, Apollodo- 


rus, Cicero, and Pauſanias, always call him Fals 3 it is likely, 
this difference is owing to the i ſome of 


of 


whow were uſed to abridge wards and names, and others to write 
them at length. 


(7) Pate. in Lacomic. 
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ternately, as Eteocles and Palynices had done at Thebes ; but, 
whether purſuant to their father's will, or by virtue of ſome 
mutual contract, they reſolved to govern jointly, and with 
equal power and authority; both bearing the title of ki 
Lacedemon, and both being acknowledeed and obey 


ſuch. Pauſanias adds, that the Delphic oracle being confult- 


ed about this new form of — the pythoneſs did not 


make any objection againſt it a. What is ſtill more ſurpriſing 


is, that this biarchy, if we may be allowed the expreſſion, did 
not end with thoſe two brothers, though, from their mutual 
jealouſy and antipathy, one would hard y have expected it to 
have outlived even them, but continued in this condition un- 
der a bipartite ſucceſſion of thirty princes of the line of Eury- 
fthenes, and 
both near about the fame time (H). 

Bur, though this title and ſucceſſion continued thus long 
in thoſe two lines, yet was the power and authority ſoon cur- 
tailed; through the diſcords which muſt inevitably have reigned 
between them. Enry/thenes was ſucceeded by his ſon Agis, 
from whom all the deſcendants of that line were ſurnamed 
_ as the other line took the name of Eurytionidæ from 
divide themſelves into two diſtin parties, under which the 
people, who are not always the dupes of thoſe that govern 


them, did lift themſelves achording as their affection or inte- 


reft led them ; and this obliged their heads to court them, by 


largeſſes, by ſome new privileges, and other ſuch-like conde- 
ſcenſions, which though they ſerved the preſent purpoſe, yet 


could not but prove in the end prejudicial to the royal prerogs” 
tive. This the Lacedemonians foon perceived, and being be 
come conſcious how impoflible it would be for either ſide to 
hold the reins of government under fuch difadvantageous 
circumftances, they became the iet and more inſolent, 
as they found their aſfection and aſſiſtanee hecefliry to either 
competitor. This gave birth to frefh - corfiplaints, murmurs, 
and every pretence or ſtratagem, which did but weakeft me 
regal power, The conſequence of all this was; that tlie 
ple, inſtead of more tractable by any conee 


crew the more turbulent and headftrong, taking every advih- | 


could againft thoſe, who, thro! either their exfy n 
— neceffiry, were glad to court their affecHony, 


a Pavan, _ ubi fupra, c. i 


(H) When Cicomenes III. the laſt of the feſt line, baying en 
mige- 


his copartner Eurydamidas, was ſhortly after vanouiſhed by 
nay, as ſhall be ſeen in the following chapter. 
| Yyy 2 and 


ſeven of that of Procles, and ended in 


urytion the grandſon of Procles. "Theſe two ſoon came to 
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and vexing and blackening thoſe, who had courage enough 


to curb and uſe them with any ſeverity. By theſe diviſions 
the regal dignity was brought into ſuch contempt, that the 


government was upon the brink of falling into anarchy and 
confuſion, when the great Lycurgus took the reins of it, dur- 
ing ſome part of his nephew Char:laus's minority. 
THa1s great patriot and lawgiver was the ſon of Polydectes, 
the 6th king ofthe Eurytionian line, but by a ſecond wife. How- 
ever, his elder brother dying without children, the right of ſuc- - 
ceſſion remained in him, and he accordingly took the adminiſ- 


tration upon him, waiting, however, to ſee, whether his ſiſter- 


in-law was with child. This princeſs finding herſelf pregnant, 
acquainted him with it privately, and with a promiſe that if 
he would marry her, ſhe would take ſome effectual method 
to deſtroy the embryo. Lycurgus, though ſhocked at the 
propoſal, yet gave her ſome diſtant hopes that he would com- 
ply with it, but withal uſed all proper means to prevent her 


miſcarrying, till the time of her delivery was come, when he 


ſent for ſome perſons of note to be preſent at her labour. . She 
was ſoon after brought to bed of a fon, the news of which 
being ſent to him whilſt he was at ſupper with ſome noble 
Spartans, he came immediately, and taking the child in his 
arms, ſaid to thoſe who were preſent, This is your king; laid 
him on a chair of ſtate, and gave him the name of Charilaus. 
This generous action did not, however, ſatisfy all the Spar- 
tans; the incenſed queen, by the help of her brother Leoni- 


das, perſuaded many of them, that he was only acting a game 


in order to ſeize and make himſelf the more ſure of the crown 
by the death of the young prince. To prevent therefore ſo 
vile an inſinuation, and ſo far from his intention, from gain- 
ing credit, Lycurgus withdrew himſelf into a voluntary exile, 
from which he returned not till Charilaus was married, and 
had had a ſon to ſucceed him, This laſt action having at 
once put an end to all thoſe unjuſt ſurmiſes which had been 
raiſed by his enemies, and procured him the eſteem of all 
thoſe that wiſhed well to their country; he met with leſs dif- 
ficulty in the proſecution of his more glorious deſign of new- 
modelling the government. Another circumſtrnce which fa- 
cilitated this change was, that during his abſence, ſuch depra- 
vity of manners and corruption in the government had crept 
into that miſerable ſtate, that not only his friends, but even 
thoſe who had been his moſt zealous enemies, were glad to 
repeat their embaſſies, to entreat him to come back and ſave 
his country fran M s.. 


vid. Aud. ſup citat. 


Tres 


ſenate endowed with the ſupreme power in 
and leaving to the kings, beſides the title and honour, only 
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THesE were the inevitable conſequences of that fatal di- 
viſion of the regal authority between two competitors, which, 
however, Lycurgus took a quite different method of remedy- 


ing, than by confining it again to either of the lines, which 


might have proved too dangerous a taſk. He contented him- 
ſelf therefore with reducing their authority, by conſtituting a 
| 


civil matters, 


the management of military and religious affairs, as ſhall be 


ſhewn in the next chapter; in which we ſhall give a more 


particular account of the form of government which he eſtab- 


liſhed, the body of laws which he framed, and the extra- 
. ordinary method which he took to give both a ſure and laſt- 


ing ſanction. 


Tus was the Spartan monarchy changed into a common- 
wealth, after it had continued in the line of Lacedæmon 610 
years, that! is, from the year of the world 2 290, in which 
we place the building of Sparta according to the chronol 
we have hitherto followed, to its becoming ſubject to the 
Heraclidæ about A. M. 2900, and continued in the double 
line of theſe laſt during ſeven reigns, making in all about 
280 years more. In the following liſt therefore of thoſe 
kings, we ſhall begin it only from Lacedemon the ſon-in-law 


of Eurotas, who may be properly looked upon as the founder 
of that ſtate. As to his ſuppoſed predeceſſors, Lelex, Myles, 
and Eurotas, we ſhall content ourſelves with having men- 


tioned them in the beginning of this ſeCtion. 
AND as for thoſe of the Herculean family, who reigned 


after the change of government made by Lycurgus, beſides 


that they are all out of our epocha, they are more to be looked 


upon as generals of the Lacedemonian army, than as royal 


ſovereigns, and conſequently their names need not be men- 
tioned he re. 


A Li ST of the royal Lacedemonian line. 
1 F 8 Caſtor and Pollux 


2 Amyclas 9 Mienelaus | 
3 Argalus 10 Niceſtratus and Megapen- 
4 Cynorta | —_ 
5 OEbalus © 11 Oreſtes the fon of Aga- 
5 Hippocouhnnn menmnon 


7 Tyndareus his brother 12 Tiſamenes 


THE 
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The Herculean line. 


1 Eury/thenes 1 Procles 

2 Agis 2 Sous 

3 Ecbeſtratus 3 Eurytion 

4 Labotas 4 Prytams 
5 Doryſſus 5 Eunomus 
| 6 Ageſilaus 6 Polydettes 
N / | 7 Archelaus 7 Charilaus 


1. CONCERNING Lacedemon, we know little more be- 
ſides what we mentioned at the beginning of this ſection, 
| except that he built a temple to two of the graces whom he 
1 called Phaenna and Clete, celebrated by an antient poet ®, 
and that his deſcendants raiſed a ſtately monument to him 
near the town of Aleſies, where _ is ſaid to have found 
the firſt mule. 
2. Amyclas his ſucceſſor is ill more unknown (I). except 
for building the city of his name, mentioned a little higher, 
concerning which there goes a ſtory, that, whether by reaſon 
of its fituation, or any other cauſe, it was ſo ſubject to fre- 
quent and ftrange noiſes as of enemies coming upon 
when there was really nothing like it, that the Amycleans 
made a law, that none ſhould dare to alarm the town upon 
any ſuch occaſion. The Dorians, taking the advantage of it, 
came upon them on a ſudden and took the town ; and hence 
came the old proverb, I will ſpeak, knowing how the Amy- 
cleans were ruined for holding their peace ; and the old ſaying 
of Amyclas bivere, was uſed to ſignify to fr, and bear, and 
foy nothing. The people of this city became afterwar.ls fa- 


© ALcuan, ap. Pa us ax. La cox. c. xviii, 


(J) The fabie "Oy that of all the ſons he had, he 1 was moſt ex- 
ceſively fond of Hyacinthus the youngeſt, becauſe he excelled all 
the reſt in beauty, inſomuch, that Apollo and Zephyrus became en- 
| amoured with him at the fame time. Apollo being one day at play, 
unfortunately ſlew him with a quoit, and from his blood cauſed the 
flower of his name to ſpring up. 8 
His diſconſolate father erected a lately 3 with his . f 
both which outlived the ruin of that city, and appointed a feaſt to 
be kept in memory of him. Ovid, in his metamorphoſes makes 
this youth the ſon of OEbalus; but Pauſanias, who had ſeen his 
monument, ſays he was the ſon of Amyclas (8). 


(8) Lacon, c. i. & xix. 


mous 
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mous likewiſe for their ſtrict adherence to the Pythagorean 
doctrine, which forbids the killing of any living creature, and 
which they did ſo ſtrictly keep, that they forbore the deſtroy- 
ing even of thoſe very ſerpents which annoyed and deſtroyed 
them. We have very little left concerning Amyclas's three 
ſucceſſors, Argalus, Cynorta, and OEbalus, except that this 
laſt gave his name to a canton of Lacedemonia, which he had 


either conquered, or which he divided afterwards from the - 


reſt, and gave to his ſon Hippocoon, whilſt the reſt of the 
kingdom was aſſigned to his other ſon Tyndareus. OEbalus 


married Gorgophone the daughter of Perſeus, by whom he had 


this Tyndareus, to whom he left the kingdom; but his bro- 
ther, who reigned in OEbalia, came ſoon after and deprived 
him of it. 


WaiLsT Hippocoon reigned in Sparta, Hercules happened 
to come thither to be expiated, for the murder of Iphitus: 


Hercules, it ſeems, after having put away Megara, went to 
OEcbalia, where he won Jole the daughter of Eurytus king 


of that country, at ſhooting againſt him and his ſons, an ex- 
always propoſed to thoſe who came to 
ut the king and his ſons, remembering 
how he had uſed Megara, refuſed to give ole to him; in 


erciſe which that ki 
court his daughter. 


revenge of which affront he drove away Eurytus's horſes, and 
taking his ſon Iphitus, who was ordered to go in ſearch of 
them, up to the top of a high tower, under pretence of ſhew- 


ing him where theywere, threw him down headlong and kil- 


led him. Hippocoon therefore and all his ſons did ſtoutly op- 


poſe his being expiated, becauſe they thought the action too 


black to deſerve ſuch a favour*, and Hercules ſtayed only 


for an opportunity of being revenged on him fore his re- 


fuſal. 0 
Hs did not wait long for it; for a firſt couſin of his, nam- 
ed Oeanus, who was come with him to Sparta, walking one 


day along the ſtreets of that city, paſt by chance before the 


houſe of Hippocoon, out of which a maſtiff came and flew 
upon him. Oeanus flung a ſtone at him, which being perceiv- 


ed by Hippocoon's ſons, they ruſhed out upon him with cud- 


gels in their hands and beat him to death. There wanted no 
more to rouſe the fury of that ſanguine hero, he fell upon 


them with what men he had about him, but, being wound- 
ed in the ſcuffle, he was forced to retire, but came not long 
after with a ſtrong reinforcement, and gave them battle, kil- 


led Hippocoon and ten of his ſons, beſides a great number of 
Id. ibid. c. xv. 


Lacedemonigns ; 
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ed him in it, as ſhe had formerly done upon all occafions, and 


cules, beholding it from the 
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Lacedemonians; and having taken the metropolis, he recalled 


Vyndareus, and left the kingdom, which was now become his 


conqueſt, to that baniſhed monarch, in truſt for his own poſ- 
terity, as we have elſewhere hinted (K). Tyndareus, 


(K) Hercules, having ſucceeded ſo well in this expedition, is re- 
ported to have built a temple to Juno, becauſe ſhe had not thwart- 


for want of a better victim offered her a goat, from which ſhe was 
afterwards worſhipped by the Lacedemonians under the name of Ju- 
no K gopbage, or Goat-eater, and that creature became the conſtant 
victim which they offered to her there (9). . 

His laſt exploit, and with which this is a proper place to Ginih 
the niſtory of that renowned hero, was againſt Zurytus, who retain- 


ed, as he thought, unjuſtly ole from him. He went therefore a- 


gainſt him, ſlew him and his ſons, and carried off his daughter with 
him. Coming ſoon after to the Ceneax promontory in Eabæa, to 
offer ſome ſacrifice there, he ſent his ſervant Lychas to Trachin, to 


his wife Dejenira for the ſhirt and coat in which he uſed to perform 


that ceremony. 


This princeſs had ſome time before been attempted by the cen- 
taur Neſſus, as he was ferrying her over the river Euenus, and Her- 
ng vi had given him a mortal wound 

with an arrow. The monſter finding himſelf dying, adviſed her 
to mix ſome oil with the blood which flowed from his wound, and 
to anoint her huſband's ſhirt with it, pretending, that it would in- 


fallibly ſecure him from loving any other woman; and ſhe, too 


well appriſed of his inconſtancy, had a prepared the poiſoned 
ointment accordingly (10). | 


| Lychas, coming to her for the garments, unfortunately acquaint- 
ed her with his having brought away Jole, and ſhe, in a fit of 
jealouſy, failed not to anoint his ſhirt with the fatal mixture, which 


had no ſooner touched his body, than he felt the poiſon diffuſe it 
felf through all his veins ; the violent pain of which cauſed him 


to diſband his army and to return to Trachin. His torment ſtill en- 


creaſing, he ſent to conſult the oracle for a cure, and was anſwer- 
ed, that he ſhould cauſe himſelf to be conveyed to mount Ozta, 


and there rear up a great pile of wood, and leave the reſt to Ju- 


piter. 
By that time he had obeyed the oracle, his 


being become 


pains 
intolerable, he dreſſed himſelf in his martial habit, flung himſelf 
pon the pile, and deſired the by-ſtanders to ſet fire to it; others 


y ay that he left the charge of it to his ſon Pbiloctetes, who having 
his father's commands, had his bow and arrows given 


him as a reward for his obedience. 4 
At the ſame time Jupiter, to be as good as his word, ſent a flaſh 
of lightning which conſumed both the pile and the hero, inſo- 
much, that Iolaus coming to take up his bones, found nothing but 


('9) Cel. Red. (io) Ovid. —_ l 9. Pisa. J. 5. Seneca, | 


in Hercule Otter, | | 
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. Tyndarens, or, as he is otherwiſe called, Tyndarus, more 
glad to accept the Lacedemonian kingdom upon any conditi- 
ons; than ſolicitous about the perforniance of them, was no 
ſooner reſeated upon his throne, than he began to find out 
means to ſecure it to himſelf and deſcendants againft the He- 
raclidæ. He had two brave ſons by his wife Leda, Caſtor 
and Pollux, and two daughters, the famous Helena and Cly- 
temneſtru, whole ſtrange birth, as it is fabled by the poets, the 
reader may find in the margin (L). Helen's fatal beauty had 
cauſed her to be ſtolen away by Theſeus, as we have ſeen be- 
fore, and after ſhe was recovered by her two brothers, Tyn- 
dares, ſtill afraid leſt ſhe ſhould be carried off again, had 
obliged all her ſuitors by an oath to leave it to her to make 
choice of the man ſhe liked, and that in caſe ſhe ſhould be 
ſtolen by any other, they would all join their forces to bring 
her back to her huſband. She choſe ſoon after Menelaus the 
ſon of Atreus, after which ſhe being ſtolen away again by Paris, 
her huſband, encouraged by his brother Agamemnon, chal- 
lenged all thofe princes, who had been her admirers, to the 
performance of their promiſe, and engaged them to the Trojan 
war, of which we have ſpoken at length in a former chapter. 

| Tyndareus, vexed at the incontinency of his two daughters, 


(for Helena was carried off by her own conſent, and Clytem- 


neftra, as we have ſeen elſewhere, not only lived in adul- 
tery during her huſband's abſence, but murdered him imme 


_ aſhes, from which they took up the notion that he was paſſed from 
earth to heaven, and was joined to the gods. A fit ſon indeed 


for ſuch a father, and a fitter god for ſuch votaries, who could 


deify, raiſe altars and temples, offer ſacrifices, and inſtitute feaſts 
to a mortal, who had ſullied his beſt actions with ſo many mur- 
ders, rapes, and adulteries. Hercules bequeathed To/e to his fon 


H\llus ; as for Dejanira, ſhe hanged herſelf as ſoon as ſhe was ap- 


priſed of the fatal effects of the pretended philtre. 

I) The fable goes, that Jupiter having had an amorous in- 
trigue with her in the ſhape of a ſwan, ſoon after her matrimonial 

commerce with her huſband, the reſult of theſe amphibious em- 

braces was, that ſhe was brought to bed of two eggs, out of one of 

Which came Pollux and Helena, and out of the other Caffor and 


Clytemneftra; whence Caftor, as Tyndareus's fon, was mortal, but 


Pollux, as ſon of Fupiter, is ſaid to have been immortal, and to 
have divided his immortality with his brother. — 
The Greeks, however, according to Paaſanias 110, pretended, 


that Helena was the daughter of Nemeſis, and that Leda was only 
her narſe, and brought her up as her own, but this is a piece of 


Grecian mythology not worth diſproving. ITS. 
(11) Ubi fupra- 


Vol. V. Z 2 K* diately 
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diately after his return) is ſaid to have built a temple to Ve- 
nus (M), and erected a ſtatue of cedar to that goddeſs, with 
a vail over her face and chains about her legs, either, as ſome 
think, to expoſe her as the cauſe of their unlawful love, or, 
as Pauſanias thinks, to intimate to poſterity the indiſſoluble 
tie of wedlock 4. He began likewiſe to build a ſtately temple 
to Minerva, whom he ſurnamed Poliuchos, or guardian 9 
the city, but died before he could finiſh it, and left both that 
work and his kingdom to his two ſons, after he had reigned 


about forty years“. 


8. Ciffer and Pollux went on with the building, deſign- 


ing to have enriched it with the ſpoils of the city Aphidne, 
out of which they had reſcued their ſiſter Helena, but left it 
. likewiſe imperfect. The Lacedemonians did afterwards build 


a new one in that place which was of maſſive braſs, from 


which it was called Chalciæcos. Theſe two heroes likewiſe 


fignalized themſelves in the Argonautic expedition, and when 
they came home, they built a temple to Minerva Afia, in 
acknowledgment of their ſucceſs and ſafe return from Colchis, 
from which they are alſo ſaid to have brought away a fa- 


mous ſtatue of Mars. They had likewiſe a bloody combat 


with the ſons of Aphareus, Ida, and Lynceus, the latter of 


whom is ſaid to have had ſuch piercing eyes, that he could 
ſeen even into the trunk of a tree (N). The cccaſion of 


their quarrel is variouſly reported; Theocritus ſays, that they 


had ſtolen the daughters of Leucippus the brother of Apharens, 


but Pauſanias and Pindar ſay, it was only about a herd of 


oxen. However, in this combat Pollux killed Lynceus, and 


Ida was ſtruck dead with lightning. The remainder of their 
exploits is too fabulous to deſerve a place here, we ſhall give 
a ſpecimen of them in the margin f (O). 1 


9. Menelaus 


1 Lacow.c. 16. * Ch. xvii. T De his vid. Pu- 
ranch. in Theſeo. Diop. Ar ol Top. & Pausan. GE 


(M) Pau/anias adds, that this temple, which himſelf ſaw, was 


| built after a particular manner, being rather two temples reared 
the one upon the other, the upper of which was called Morphe, 


which is but another name of Yes (11), and fignifies form or f- 


ure, implying that ſhe was the godde(s of beauty. 1 


N Hence the ſaying of Lyncæas eyes, and Pindar tells us, that 
he could diſcover Caſſor hid in the trunk of a tree from mount 
Taygetus (12). 5 „„ | 

(O) Theſe two famous brothers are celebrated by the antient 


Poets under ſeveral names, ſuch az Auactes from the Greek a, 


11) in Laces. c. xv. (12} Neween, Ode 10. 
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9. Menelaus the ſon of Atreus ſucceeded them in the king- 
dom in right of his wife. We have ſpoken of the war 
which her rape occaſioned, and the ſucceſs of it in a former 
chapter. At their return from the Trojan war, being, upon 


ſome difference, parted from his brother Agamemnon, after 


having weathered many violent ſtorms, he arrived ſafely in 
Egypt with his wife Helena, whither Homer tells us he was 
driven by contrary winds. Heradotus gives us a quite diffe- 


rent account of his going into Egypt, and gives us his rea- 


ſons for it ; but as it contradicts moſt of the antient poets 


which ſignifies a ling or prince, ſuch as were originally all the Hea- 
then gods. Ambulii, moſt probably likewiſe from the Greek Au- 
Con, procraſtination, delay, to imply their lengthening of life. Ju- 


piter is alſo called by that name. They were alſo called 4pherei, 


as ſuppofed to preſide over the liſts ; but the name they were moſt 
commonly known by was that of Dieſcuri, from Jio; and xd, be- 
cauſe they were reputed the ſons of Jupiter. 

They are reported to have cleared the country of robbers, and 


the ſea of pirates, and from this laſt they were worſhipped as 


of the ſea, and are ſaid to have appeared to mariners in 
ſtorms, and the notion was, that if only one was ſeen, it betoken- 
ed ſhipwreck, but if both together, it was taken for a good omen. 
They are likewiſe faid to have appeared at land upon ſeveral 


occaſions: They once facilitated the eſcape of the Lacedemonians 
under their king Auaxander, when they were cloſely purſued, and 
likely to be cut in pieces, by Ariſtomenes and his Mefſenian troops. 
At another time they came to the very houſe where they had lived 


when upon earth, and begged of Phormio, who was then in pol- 
ſeſſion of it, to take them in for that night, pretending they were 
ftrangers come from Cyrene. They aſked moreover to lie in one 
particular chamber, which they had been formerly fond of ; but 
Phormio told them, that the whole houſe was at their ſervice, ex- 
cept that chamber, in which was a young woman whom he kept. 
They ſeemingly agreed to accept of any other apartment, but on 


the morrow, both the young woman and thoſe that waited upon 
her were gone as well as the gueſts, and nothing. found in her 


chamber but the two ſtatues of the Diaſcuri, and a table with ſome 
ſweet gums upon it (13). = Eq 

The fable adds, that when Caſtor died, his brother Pollux, who 
was immortal, prayed to Jupiter that he might ſhare his immorta- 
lity with him, which being granted, they are ſaid to have lived 
and died by turns, and to have been at length transformed into 
the ſign Gemini, of which two of the ſtars are called by their 

names, and one of which goes down when the other riſes, 


(13) Pauſan. ubi fupra, c. xvi. 
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and hiftorians, we ſhall relate it in the margin (Y). Menelnut 
was ſucceeded by his two ſons by a former. wife, ox rather by, 
a ſlave, namely, 

10. Nicoſtratus and Megapenthes ; but the Lacedemaniant, 
unwilling to ſubmit themſelves to a ſpurious offipring, Ore/ftes 
eaſily obtained. the kingdom, and without any blood-ſhed. 

11. Oreftes, the ſon of Agamemnon king of. Meſſenta, came. 
to the Lacedemonian crown in right of his mother. Clytemngſtra, 
the other daughter of Tyndareus. We have already mentionediin. 
the hiſtory of that kingdom, how he revenged his. father's 
murder on his faithleſs mother and her paramour, and aſcend- 
ed the Me/jenian throne *. He was, however, accuſed. of 
that parricide, not, indeed, by his grandfather Tyndareus, 
who muſt have been dead long before, but by his uncle Pe- 
rilaus, the ſon of Icarius, and couſin-german, and conſe- 
quently the neareſt relation, of Clytemne/ira. He it, was who 
cited him before the great Athenian court called Are 
gus, after he had recovered his 2 "What their & 
was our author doth not inform us, but tells us elſewheret, 
that he had ſeen an old building which, was, called. Oręſtes's 
manſion, in which he was forced to liye ſeperate from the reſt 


of mankind, — that they took care to ſupply * with 


* See before p. 457. a 1 Pavan. Arcad. ch. xxxiv. 


40) He tells us, upon the credit of the Egyptian prieſts, that as 
Paris was carrying off that fatal beauty, they were driven by con- 
trary winds upon the coaſts of Exypt, where he was accuſed of the 
theft by ſome of his ſervants, who went and took ſanctuary in the 


_ temple of Hercules. Proteus, then king of the country, having ex- 
amined the ſtory, detained the woman and the goods ſhe had 


brought with her till her huſband came to demand them, and- let 
the raviſher go as being a ſtranger. 


When therefore the confederate Greeks, who were. ignorant. of- 
this, came to demand her of the Trojazs, and were anſwered that 


ſhe was left in „they believed it a mere pretence, and car- 


ried on the ſiege; but when the city was taken, and ſhe not 
found in it, then Menelaus went to demand her of the Egyptian 
_ Ling. 


What cid our author to believe that this was. the real truth 


of the ſtory is, as he tells us, that if Helen had really been in Troy, 
it had been madneſs in Priam to have facrificed that noble city, 


and the lives of ſo many noble Trojans, only to defend Paris in 
the poſſeſſion of another man's wife, ſince he was neither heir to 
the kingdom, nor equal in worth to many of thoſe that fell in the 
defence of dt city (14). _ 


(14) iin. J. li, e. 113, & ſr. 
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food and other neceffaries, till he had quite expiated his crime u. 
He died and was buried in Arcadia, whither the oracle ad- 
viſed him to retire, as we have ſeen in a former ſection. 

12. Diſamenes, the ſon of Oreſtes by Hermione the daugh- 
ter of Menelaus and Helena, ſucceeded him both in this king- 
dom and thoſe of Argos and Muaſſenia, and was ſoon. after 
outed out of all by the Heraclidæ, who, having by this 
time invaded Peloponneſus, claimed the latter, as being of the 
line of Perſeus, and he only of that of Pelops ; and the for- 
mer, becauſe. Hercules, having conquered it from, Hippocoon, 
had: only left in it truſt with Tyndareus, as we have lately ſeen. 
What became of Tiſamenes is variouſly reported” ſome ſay he 
was killed as he was defending the kingdom of Argos w; o- 
thers, and with more probability, ſay, he eſcaped into Achaia 
and: reigned there; ſome time after which he was, killed; 
one of the farſt in a combat againſt the Ionians, and was bu- 
ried in the city of Hęlice, whence. the Lacedemonians, by the 
oracle's advice, afterwards fetched his bones and buried them 
in Spartan. However that be, Philanomus betrayed that 

metropolis to the ſong of Ariſtodemus, who with their forces en- 
tered: it with the ſound. of the flute /, an inſtrument then rec- 
koned very martial, and proper to inſpire the ſoldiers with cou- 


rage, as well as to keep them in their ranks, for which rea- 


ſon the Lacedemonians made uſe of it from that time, when- 


ever they ſoundedita battle *. | 
Euryſi benes and Procles having thus obtained the kingdom, 
at firſt divided it into ſix parts, every one of which they en- 
dowed with all the privileges of the city of Sparta, where 
they ſtill kept their reſidence. This, though for the preſent 
it had the deſired. effect of ingratiating themſelves to the La- 


cedemanians, yet in the following reigns. proved the cauſe of; 


many grievous diſturbances. For Agis, the ſon and ſucceſſor 
of Euryſthenes, finding, that the people were grown, head- 
ſtrong by it, endeavoured to curb them, not only by depri- 
ving ſeveral cantons of thaſe privileges, but by laying a tri: 
bute upon all the Lacedemonians. They did indeed all ſub- 
mit to it, except. the Heliats, who were made a ſevere exam- 


ple to the reſt ; but theſe ſeverities failed not to alienate the 


affections of the people from him. 


O the other hand, his copartner Saus the ſon of Proclas, | 


a valiant and warlike prince, gained their eſteem by his bra- 
very. and new conqueſts. We have an inſtance of his con- 


Id. Corinth. c. xxxi. Arol 1 0p . l. li. c. 8, x Vid. 
Paus Ax. Achaic. c. i. & STRA B. Geogr. I. viii  YSTRAB. 
wid. * POLY. Stratagem. I. 1, c. 19, 


duct 
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duct recorded very much to his honour, which is as fol- 
lows ; that prince 1 by the Chleriens in a dry ſto- 
ny place, where his army ſuffered very much for want of wa- 
ter; he was at length reduced to make a treaty with the e- 
nemy, by which he obliged himſelf to reſtore to them all the 
places he had taken from them, upon condition that he and all 
his men ſhould drink of a ng at a ſmall diſtance from his 
camp. After the mutual ratifications of the treaty on both 
ſides, Sous, having called his foldiers together, offered the 
kingdom to him that would forbear drinking ; but they be- 
ang all oppreſſed with exceſſive thirſt, not one could be tempt- 
ed to accept his offer upon that condition. As ſoon there- 
fore as he had ſeen them drink their fill of the water, he took 
ſome of it in the hollow of his hand, and ſprinkled his face 
with it without drinking one drop, and marched off in the 
face of the enemy The conſequence of which was, 
that his abſtinence bing made the contract void, ſeeing he 
and all his men had not drank at the ſpring, he could ſafely 

_ refuſe to reſign his conqueſts to them. 

Agis, from whom the deſcendants of that line had the 

name of Agidæ, or Agiadæ, for they are indifferently called 

by both, was ſucceeded by his ſon Echeftratus, and Sous, not 

long after, by his ſon Eurytion, otherwiſe alſo called Eury- 
pon and Euryphon; from him this line, which had till then 
took the name of Proclide, exchanged it for that of Euryti- 


nide or Eurypontidæ d, &c. In this reign, ſome ſeeds of Wil 
diſcord between the Lacedemonians and Argives to ap- it, 
pear, which were, however, ſtifled by the prudence of tin 


thoſe two monarchs. The Cynaſureans, who were a colony 
of Argives, and ſettled in the neighbourhood of that kingdom | 
by Cynoſurus the ſon of Perſeus, were lained againſt by 0 
the Argives, for not only ſuffering a of banditti to ra- 
vage their frontiers, but likewiſe ſor doing the ſame themſelves, 
and ſometimes leading their plundering troops as far as their > 
metropolis. For this the Lacedemonians baniſhed all the Cy- 
noſureans that were able to bear arms out of their territories, 
and by that ſeverity not only prevented all ſuch ravages for 
ſome time, but reſtored a good underſtanding between the 


Argives and them <. 


Bur this peaceful Gifpolition did not laſt but till the next 


2 PLUTARCH. Bie vid. & Apothegm. Laconic. ap Hino. 


adi ſupra. bd PAUSAN.. Mzuss. &c. <Pavsan. abi 
ſupra. c. ii. -& iii, 


reign, 
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reign, when Labotas (Q), the ſon of Echeftratus, and Pry- 
tanis, the ſon of Eurytion, declared war againſt them. The 
ground of it was, that though the Lacedemonians poſſeſſed the 
town and territories of Cynoſura, by right of theit late con- 
queſt, yet the Argives were ftill incroaching upon ſome part 
of it, and endeavoured to withdraw their confederates from 
their alliance and friendſhip. It doth not appear, however, 
that this war was of any duration, at leaſt we find not, that 


any thing remarkable was done on either fide. After this 


things continued in a peaceful ſtate, at leaſt with their neigh- 
bours abroad, though they grew worſe within doors through 
the jealouſies and miſunderſtandings of the princes, both 
between themſelves, and between them and the people. La- 
botas was ſucceeded by his ſon Doryſſus, and Prytanis by his 
ſon Eunomus, the former of theſe, as well as his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor Ageſilaus, are by ſome ſaid to have reigned but a ſhort 
_ while; and yet a modern critic hath proved from the authori- 
ty of Euſebius and St. Ferom, that the former reigned twen= 


ty nine, and the latter forty four years e. As for Eunomus, he 


enjoyed a long reign, and lived to a good old age, but was 
at length ſtabbed, as he was endeayouring to quell a riot, in 


him, Polydectes by a former, and Lycurgus by a ſecond wife. 
He was ſucceeded by the former, and he dying ſoon after left 


the kingdom to Lycurgus, who only kept it till his brother's 


wife was delivered of a fon, to whom he immediately reſigned 
it, and baniſhed himſelf out of Lacedæmon, during which 


time he meditated that new form of commonwealth, into 


which he afterwards modelled that government. 


4 Pavsan. ubi ſupra. c. ii. Hir p. hiſt. Gree, I. ii. p. 97. 
 Mavss. ap. Gedoyn. in loc. | | 5 


(Q) Herodotus, who calls bin Leebatus, tells us in his hifiory 


of Craſus, that the great Lycurgus had been his tutor; but he was 
certainly out in his chronology, as a learned critic has fince ſhewn 


(15), fince that prince had been dead ſome time before that law» - 


giver was born. 


(15) Mew, ni. clo, of, c Pie ue. 
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SECT. X. 


Lcris, Doris, and Achaia. 


FE fhall jom theſe antient Ungdoms to ethel 
fection, becauſe they trade but a mall figure in the 
world, in compariſon of theſe that have gone before, 
conquered by, or blended 
ſo often mentioned in the 

ſeAions, and in the foltowing hiſtory of Greece, 
permit us to paſs them by without taking notice of 
their ſituation, original, antiquities, and Hiſtory, as far as it 
can be pot out of antlent authors, their wars ald Eploits, 


and other ſuch particulats, for which they were forthe y re- 


matkable, and are worth our twtive here. 


Tux er eee ae om of Es, at firſt 


opled, as is reafonably ſuppoſed A ata defcendanr 14 5 
of 
Elihu himſe ir, 2 this 1 is, Fd Lo 
whole » Was my Elis [A), oh in the Cholteas 
Hellas, and by the þt 1 5% Ezvkrel Elibab, where he celebrates 
(B). ena, | ere to this ſuppv- 


| wy cans 
Mi. c. 4. 


(A) The poets derive that nanie from E/biv the fon of Neptune, 
whom they make the firſt founder and king of it (1). Pauſanias 
tells us, that Eeblim, the ſon of Fipater and the daugh- 
ter of Deucalion, was the firſt who reigned here, and gives ſome o- 
ther etymons of the word not worth notice, fince we have a much 
antienter one, and clearer front fiction in the patriarch Biſbab. 

(B) It is true; the prophet. here ſpeaks of ifles and not of a con- 
tinerit ; but we have often ſhewn, that that word in the language 
of doth not ſtrictiy 


tries, eſpecially thoſe about the Mediterranean ; and we have the 


teſtimony of ſeveral antient authors, that the coaſts of Eli, and 


quite up to the Corinthian bay, were ſatous for a ſnell- fiſn which 


they uſed in this dye, and in which they exceeded all nations ex- 
cept Egypt (2). | 


(1) Vid int. al. Ovid. Metam. & Steph. Byz. fub voce Hdus & 
Gronov. mot. in eund. + Vid. Vol. I. p. 372. & before p. 


433. (2) Pauſan, in Laconic. Vid. & Bochart. i ſupra, & auc- 
ter, ab eo citat. 


+ | | | ” ſition, 


in one 


b Oh, ai. 7: Vid. a Boenakr, bn 1 


imply an flahd; but the maritime coun- 


Cuar. V. The Hiſtory of Elis, &c. 


ſition, which is far from improbable, that this country was 


peopled by that patriarch, or ſome of his immediate deſcendants, 


it was not without good reaſon, that the inhabitants of this 
country and of Arcadia boaſted themſelyes to be Aborigines of 
Peloponneſus, whereas the others were looked upon as interlo- 
pers, which came from more remote parts to ſettle there, 
and by degrees elbowed them out of the greateſt part of that 
peninſula. _ - 

Elis was ſituate on the weſtern ſide of Peloponneſus, having 
the north, and the bay of Cypari//os or Chalonites, now Capo 
di Torneſe, with Mieſſenia on the ſouth : its extent from eaſt to 
welt was at the wideſt about forty eight miles, that is, 


from 22 deg. 10 min, to almoſt 23 deg. eaſt longitude ; 
and from north to ſouth about 60 miles, or from 27 deg. 20 


min. to 28 deg. 20 min. north latitude d. 
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the [onian fea on that fide, Arcadia on the eaſt, Achaia on Pw 


ITs chief cities were, I. Elis, ſituate on the river Peneus, Cities. 


and almoſt in the heart of the kingdom and the metropolis of 
it. It was famous among many other things for a large ſpacious 
place called the Ay/fos (C), where the candidates for the 
olympic games were obliged to initiate themſelves for ſome time 


by diet, exerciſe, and other ſuch preparatives, before they 


were admitted to appear on the O/ympzc plains e. In this place 


their ſenate did likewiſe uſe to aſſemble themſelves, and the 
candidates for all kinds of dignities and employments came to 
give proofs of their abilities and merit. In this city was like- 


wiſe a temple dedicated to Fortune, with the ſtatue of that 
blind goddeſs of a ſurpriſing bigneſs, and made of wood, co- 


vered all over with gold, except the face, hands, and feet. 


© Pausan. Elid. c. i. & ſeq. Conf. STzan. Geogr. I. viii. 
MTA. I. ii. c. 4. CLuver. WELLs, & al. Paus Ax. Elid. c. 
Ni. 


(O) So called from the C cel Luo, to trim or poliſb. This place 


was ſurrounded with a wall, and lined on the inſide with plantane 
trees of great height, to caſt an agreeable ſhade on the courſe. 


Here Hercules, in order to inure himſelf to hard labour, is faid to 


have ſpent ſome time every day in clearing it from weeds, thorns, 
and briars. Near the incloſure of this place was a famous cenotaph 


or monument erected in memory of Achilles, by the advice of the 


oracle, to which the women uſed to repair about ſun- ſet during the 

time of the olympic games, and to lament the death of that hero by 

ſeveral mournful actions, eſpecially by ſmiting upon their breaſts (3). 
(3) Pauſar, in Elid. c. xxiil, 
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They had likewiſe ſeveral others dedicated to Diana, Minerva, 
Jupiter, and Bacchus. This laſt deity was held in the greateſt 
veneration, and the Eleans pretended, that he appeared to 
them on the day in which his feaſt was celebrated (D). Elis 
had likewiſe a citadel, in which was a temple of Minerva, 
and on the helmet of that goddeſs was carved a cock, becauſe 
he is ſuppoſed the moſt courageous of all winged creatures f. 
Here was alſo the palace of Augcas one of their kings, and 
the famous ſtables, the cleanſing of which proved a taſk fit 

only for the great Hercules (E). + E 
2. TRE city of Olympia was the next in dignity, fituate 
on the famous Olympian plains, on which were celebrated the 
o/ympic games, initituted by Pelops in honour of Jupiter, and 
after ſome ſuſpenſion, reſtored again by Atreus and Hercules. 
They were celebrated every fifth year and during five days, 
but with much greater ſolemnity, and a vaſter concourſe of 
people, than any of theſe we have hitherto mentioned ; and 
from them came the computation of time by Olympiads, to 
be introduced in Greece (F). This city is famed likewiſe for 
its magnificent temple of Jupiter Olympus, ſaid to have been 
built from the ſpoils which the Eleans got from their neighbours 
the 


i PausAn. ubiſupra, + See before, p. 455. Note. 


(O) This feaſt-day they called 77). The chapel where they ce- 
lebrated it was about a mile from the city. Thither his prieſts re- 
paired on the night before, with three empty flaſks which they left 


there, ſhnt up the temple, and ſealed the locks of it, every by- 


ſtander being permitted to clap his own ſeal to them ; and on the 


morrow they returned thither, accompanied with Eleans and ftran- 


gers, and having firſt ſhewed to them that the gates were ſafe and 


juſt as they had left them, they opened them and went in, and 
found the flaſks filled with wine. (4). | 


(E) It is ſaid to have held three thouſand ozen, and to have 


been thirty years without cleaning, ſo that when Hercules undertook 


to do it in one day, upon condition that he gave him his daughter 
in marriage, he only turned the river A/pheus, or Peneus according 
to others, into it, which carried off all the filth in the time prefix- 
ed. How that monarch rewarded him for this work we ſhall ſee in 
the ſequel. wy | ns | 
(F) This ſolemnity, which had been ſo often interrupted, and 


renewed again by Endymion, Neleus, Peliat, Lycurgus, and others, 


but without any ſettled time, was at length reſtored by Iphitus and 


fixe d to be celebrated once every fifth year, ſo that between every 


celebration four complete years expired, which ſome have miſtaken 


(4) 1. ibid. 


for 
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the Piſeans; in which was a famous ſtatue of that god 50 cu- 
bits high, and reckoned one of the ſeven wonders of the world, 


near which is alſo the famous Olympian wood or grove dedica- 


ted to the ſame deity, As for its antient name of Olympia, 
it hath long fince changed it for that of Sconri. 3. Pija, 
ſituate on the river AMpheus (G), and near the mouth of it, 
ſaid to have been founded by Piſus the grandſon of Æolus, 
and whoſe inhabitants ſignalized themſelves under Nor at 


the Trojan war. This city was afterwards deſtroyed by the 


Eleans, becauſe the Piſeans took upon them to celebrate the 
olympic games by their own authority; for this, the Eleaus, 
jealous of their privilege, raiſed a war againſt them, and af- 
ter many battles fought, in which they had ſtill the advantage, 
they took, plundered, and razed their city, and baniihed its 
inhabitants. | — 


for five. Hence every four years was called an olympiad, which 
computation was afterwards cbſerved for a conſiderable number of 
centuries, as well as the ſolemnity of thoſe games during miiny ge- 
nerations, without any interruption. 

'The time of celebrating them was at the full of the moon, whoſe 
change immediately preceded the ſummer folitice. Againſt that 
time the prieſts of Jupiter Olympus, who belonged to the temple of 


that deity, were to take care to regulate the form of the year, and 


to obſerve every new moon, eſpecially that after which the ſolem- 
nity was to be celebrated, and to cauſe it to be proclaimed. They 
were likewiſe intruſted with the jregiſtering of the names of all the 


victors at thoſe games, and recording every material occurrence 


which happened between each o/ympiad. 


- 


We muſt, however, obſerve here, that this exact and ready way 


of computing by olyzmpiad; did not begin immediately after the firſt 
of them, but commenced jonly from the firſt year of the 28th, in 
which Chor@bus of Elis obtained the victory in the race, after which 
the Grecian accounts began to go on in a regular order fot time, 
and from that Epocha the times began to be reciconed hiſtorical, 
whereas thoſe which preceded it up to the deluge are called fabulous 


and heroic, becauſe mixed with fable (5), as thoſe who preceded it 


were deemed unknown. 
6G) This river doth run quite through Arcadia, Elis, and alongthe 


city of Piſa, ſoon after which it is ſwallowed up in the earth. From 
thence it is ſuppoſed to run by a ſubterranean channel under the ſea 


without mixing with the ſalt water, and ſo to pals quite into Sci 
where it mixes itſelf with the fountain Arethiſa near the city of Sy- 


racuſe, inſomuch, that any thing that is thrown into it on the Eli, 


fide, is ſaid to come out at the fountain abovenamed 6). Hence 


(5) De his wid. Plutarch Pauſan. Var. Scalig. de Emendat. temp. Pot- 
. drebavlog. Hind, & al. plar. (6) Vid. Died. Payſax. & al. 
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Ir were fruitleſs to dive into the chronology of this king- 
dom, fince we cannot tell, whether the patriarch, from 
whom it has its name, was the real founder of it, or ſome 
of his deſcendants. As to what prophane authors ſay of it, 
it is ſo mixed with fable that there is no receiving any light 
from it. However, as this is a fabulous epocha, we ſhall 
give our readers a thort ſketch of what we find about | it, which 
1s as follows: 

Athlius is pretended to have been the founder of this little 
monarchy, which was at firſt diſtinct from that of Piſa; 
this laſt having kings cf its own for a conſiderable time. He 


vas ſucceeded by his fon EnJymion, who married Afteradia, 


or, according to others, Cbromia, the daughter of [tomus 
and grand-daughter of Amphictyon (H), by "whom he had 
three ſons, Paon, Epeus, and Ætolus. When theſe were 
grown up, he promiſed his kingdom to him that thould win 


the prize at the olympec race, and Epeus proved the happy 


victor, telus, however, ftayed with him at Elis, but 


Pon, unable to brook the loſs of ſuch a noble prize, went 
to ſeek his fortune elſewhere, and ſettled in that canton on 


the river Haus, which took from him the name of Pœonia. 
Epeus went to the ſiege of Troy, and is ſuppoſcd to have been 
the architect of the Trefan horſe. It was in his reign that 
Pcl;ps the Lydiau, or according to others, the Paphlagonian, 
came from * killed OEnomaus king of Piſa, ſeized on 
bis kingdom, and took the city Ohmpia from the Eleans. 


the poetic fiction of Alpbeus's love to Arethuſa, which tells us, that 


this laſt, to avoid his amorous purſuit, hid herſelf under ground, and 
that he was forced to do the ſame in order to get at her by ſome 
ſabterraneous paſſage, which he at length accompliſhed near the = 
where that river and fountain mix their ſtreams. 
Pauſani as adds, that the Fleans had a law, which condemned any 
woman to death that ſhould either appear at the olympic games, or 


eren croſs this river during that ſolemnity z and the Elcans add, 


that the only woman who tranſgreſſed it, had diſguiſed herſelf in 


the habit of a maſter or keeper of thoſe games, and conducted her 


ſon thither; but when ſhe ſaw him come off victorious, her joy 
made her forget her diſguiſe, ſo that her ſex was diſcovered. She 


Was, however, ſpared on account of her father, ſon, and husband 
who had ga ained che o/ympic prize; but from that time n was 


made, that the keeper ſhouid appear there naked. 
(H) The fabulous poets add, that he was beloved by the moon, 
and that he had fiſty daughters by her. 
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Epeus died without male ifſue, and was ſuccceded by his bro- 
ther Ætolus. 

THis prince had not reigned long, before he had the miſ- 
fortune to kill Apis the fon of Faſon at the funeral games, 
which were celebrated on the tomb of Azan king of Ar- 
cadia, and was forced to leave Peloponneſus, and went to 
ſettle in Ætolia, where we ſhall find him in the ſequel. 
He was ſucceeded by Eleus, who is ſaid to have been the 
ſon of Neptune, by Eurycyde the only daughter of Endymion, 
and the father of Augeas, who ſucceeded him in the king- 
dom (I). 3 

We have already mentioned more than once the large 
ſtable which this prince is ſaid to have had, and its being 


cleanſed by Hercules. The truth of the ſtory, if we may be- 


lieve Pauſanias 5, was, that he kept ſuch large quantities of 
oxen and ſheep, that they had quite covered the earth with 
their dung, ſo that it was become incapable of producing 
either graſs or corn. Augeas therefore hired Hercules to clear 
his grounds of it, who for his reward was to have his daugh- 
ter and ſome part of his kingdom. When Hercules had per- 
formed the taſk by turning the river over them (K), Augeas 
refuſed to give him his hire, pretending, that he had done 
the job more by cunning than by labour. The quarrel was 
referred to Phyleus Augeas's eldeſt ſon, and he, having given 
it againſt his father, was baniſhed the kingdom together 
with his client. Augeas, being afraid of that hero's reſent- 
ment, was forced to ſtrengthen himſelf by a double alliance, 
one with Actor, the ſon of Phorbas by Hjrmine the daughter 
of Epeus; and the other with Amaryncæus, a Theſ/alian, a 
man well verſed in the art of war, whom he invited inte 


5 Elid. c. i. 


(J) This is he who, the Greeks pretend, gave his name to this 


kingdom, which was before called EHea from Epeus mentioned a 


little higher. 1 
Others willing to do Augeas 2 greater honour, make him the ſon 
not of Eleus, but of Elius or the ſan. 3 
(K) This river which ſome pretend to have been the Apheus, and 
others the Pencus, as we obſerved in a late note, is by our author 
here called Ainpeus, which name Strabo, who ſays it was the Pe- 
neus, thinks was given it by the long ſtay which its waters made upon 
the ground. 'This etymon is fomething forced, and it ſeems more 
reaſonable to ſuppole, that that river had thoſe two names, as we 
and many others to have had (8). 


(8) Pauſan. in Elid. c. ii. Vid. & Ecdoyn. Not. in — | 
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Elis. To bind theſe two the faſter to his intereſt, he made 
them his affociates in the kingdom, ſo that when Hercules 
came afterwards with a powerful army againſt him, he met 
with ſuch ſtout reſiſtance from them, particularly from Actor 
and his ſons, that he was forced to return and wait for a more 
favourable time. Not long after, being informed that theſe 
brave youths were to go to the [/#hmian games, he went and 
lay in ambuſh againſt them, and killed them all, and with 


ſuch privacy, that it colt the Eleans ſome time and trouble to 


find out the murderer. But when they knew that it was 
Hercules, who by that time was retired to Tirynthus, they 


ſent ambaſſadors in vain to the Argives to puniſh him, and to 


the Corinthians to interdict the Argives from the IM bmian 
games, for ſuffering the aſſaſſin of thoſe who were going to 
them to live unpuniſhed in their territories. They could 
prevail on neither to comply with their requeſt ; and Her- 
cules having raiſed a powerful army of Argrves, Thebans, and 
Arcadians, came and beſieged them, took and ſacked the 
city of Elis, and was going to let fly his reſentment againſt 
the Piſeans for aſſiſting them, had not the oracle prevented 
it. Hercules, who would not fit down contented till he had 
conquered the whole kingdom, made a preſent of it to Phy- 
{cus the fon of Augeas, who had formerly decided the quar- 
rel in his favour, and with the kingdom reſtored him all 


the priſoners he had taken (L), and among the reſt Augeas, 
whom he pardoned upon his account, according to Pau- 


Jones 1 ; others ſay he killed him and 2 arytas, another of his 
ions h 


Phyleus, thus recalled to the kingdom, did, however, ſtay 
in it but as u as was neceſſary to ſettle the affairs of the 
* Conf. D10vox. Stcur. I. iv. & Paus Ax. Elid. c. iii. 


7 L) Thee 8 muſt have been very few in ks of 


| thoſe that were killed, fince Pauſaniat tells us, that the Elean wo- 
men, finding their country almoſt ſtript of male inhabitants, prayed 


to Minerva, that they might conceive at the very firſt matrimonial 
intercourſe ; and that the goddeſs having granted their requeſt, 
they built a temple to her, and called it Minerva, the mother of man- 


| kind. And moreover in memory of this fignal favour, they called 
both the place and the river that runs by it Badu, which in their 


dialect ſignifies the ſame as wv, fewer, to execs the pleaſure of that 
matrimonial eder (9): 


(9) Il. ib. . i, 
| | | Rate, 
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ſtate, after which he retired to the iſland of Dulichium (M). 

And Augeas dying ſoon after, the crown fell to his next ſon 
Agaſthenes, whoſe fon Polyxenus, having ſucceeded him, 
went to the Trojan war, and was one of thoſe who returned 
from thence, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Eleus II. It was 
in this prince's reign that the Dorians and Heraclide made 
their laſt but ſucceſsful attempt againſt Pe/sponneſus under Hip- 
pores their general, after having formerly made ſeveral fruit- 
leſs ones againit it. We have already had occaſion to ſpeak 


more than once of this expedition, for the ſucceſs of which, 


having conſulted the oracle, they were bid to make choice of 
a three-eyed general to head them, and met with Oæylus an 
Atolian, whom they ſuppoſed to be the perſon pointed at by 
the oracle, becauſe his horſe and he had but three eyes be- 
tween them. 


 Oxylus, of the race of Endymion, had been forced to leave 


his native country a year before for having accidentally kil- 


led, ſome ſay, his brother Thermius, others fy, Alcidecus the 
ſon of Scopius, as he was playing at quoits. He was then 


upon his return to Ætolia, when the Heraclidæ met him and 


invited him to be their general. The condition upon which 


he accepted this office was, that when they had conquered Pe- 
loponneſus they ſhould allot him Elis, not only as a reward for 
| his ſervices, but becauſe he had a title to that kingdom as be- 


ing the ſixth in a lineal deſcent from Endymion the ſecondiking 


of it. They agreed ſo much the more readily to his demand, 


as he was moreover related to them by the mother's ſide, 
his great grandmother being ſiſter to Dejanira, the mother 
of Hyllus the ſon of Hercules, The W of this expedition 


we have ſeen in ſome former ſections, as well as the manner 


in which they divided their conqueſts between them, in which 


they did not fail to give their general the kingdom of Elis ac- 


cording to their agreement i, 
Oxylus, who expected to have taken poſſeſſion of it with- 


out any oppoſition, found himſelf miſtaken, and Dius, who 
was then upon the throne, refuſed to reſign it to him. Ho. 


ever, to avoid expoling their troops to a battle, they agreed, 

that each ſhould chuſe a champion, who ſhould decide the 

right of it by ſingle combat, and Pyrechmes, an excellent 
&toltan ſlinger, having won the victory in favour of Qxylus, 


i Id, ibid. & Apo Top. I. ii. STRAB, Geng. l. x. 


| ( It is but a ſmall inconſiderable iſland on the Ionian ſea near 
that of Cephalenia, it is now called Dulicha and 7 wiakht. 


he | 


5 


- 
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he was immediately proclaimed king of Elis. We find no- 
thing remarkable concerning either his reign or thoſe of his 
ſucceſſors ; he had two ſons, Ætolus and Lajus, the former 
of whom, dying young, was buried under the gate of the 
city, the oracle having ordered that he ſhould be buried, 
neither within nor out of it. His ſon Lajus ſucceeded him, 
after which we hear no more of his race, nor indeed of any 
material tranſactions in this kingdom, if we except ſome of 
their wars with their Arcadian neighbours, and with ſome 


other eſtates of Greece, till we come to the reign of Iphitus, the 


reviver of the oy;pic games, and cotemporary with the great 
Lycurgus mentioned at the cloſe of the laſt ſection. 

BreroRE his reizn, Greece had been almoſt ruined by wars 
and peſtilence. Elis ſeems to have ſuifered more than any 
other eſtate, ſo that thoſe games had been interrupted for a con- 
fiderable time. ſph:tus ſent to conſult the oracle concerning 
the means of appealing the angry gods and obtaining a remedy 


againſt theſe calamities, and was anſwered, that the reſtorati- 
on of thoſe games would prove the ſafety of Greece, to pro- 


cure which he and his ſubjects were exhorted to ſet about it, 
immediately and with all their might. He began with offer- 


ing a ſacrifice to Hercules, whom the Eleans believed to have 


been upon ſome account or other exaſperated againſt them 

(N). He next cauſed the o/ympic games to be proclaimed all 
over Greece, with a promiſe of free admittance to all comers, 
and fixed the time for the celebration of them, as we 
hinted before: he likewiſe took upon himſelf to be ſole prefi- 
dent and judge of thoſe games, a privilege which the P:/zans, 
by reaſon of their neighbourhood, had often ſharply difputed 

with his predeceſſors, and which continued in his deſcendants, 
as long as his line and the regal dignity continued. After this 


the people took upon them to appoint two preſidents whom they 
choſe by vote, and which in time increaſed to ten, and at 


length to twelve. We have ſpoken alittle higher of the place 


where they fat; their office was to examine and admit the 


candidates, and to judge of all diſputes that aroſe concerning 


(N) Pauſanias tells us, there was a kind of diſpute between the 
Eleans and the reit of the Greeks, whether Iphitus was lineally de- 
ſcended from Oxylus, if he was not, it was not without reaſon that 
he feared the reſentment of that god, whoſe particular kindneſs to 
ail that were related to him, as Oxylus was, would hardly ſuffer 
ſuch a wrong to go unpuniſhed : and this was probably the motive 


that induced that monarch to begin with appealing his anger by this 
facrikce. 


the 
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the victory in all the ſeveral exerciſes which were performed 
in them. 
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$ tolia was ſo called, as we have ſcen a little before, Ætolia. 


from Etolus, the ſon of Endymion and brother of Epeus, whom 
he ſucceeded in the kingdom of Elis, and from which he fled 
into this country after he had accidentally killed Apis, the ſon 
of Jaſon, at ſome funeral games. What people inhabited 
this country before his coming, and what names they had, 
is not to be gueſſed at, only this we find, that both they and 
their neighbours on both ſides, of whom we ſhall ſpeak by- 
and-by, were the greateſt robbers in all Greece, and continu- 
ed ſo, during many centuries, after Hercules, Theſeus, and 
other heroes, had extirpated thoſe vermin every where elſe 2, 


Tris flip of ground, for ſuch it was, had on the eaſt the , ſetuati- 
Locrians, Phocians, and Oxzoleans, from whom they were oz and ex- 


parted by the river Evenus, or Lycormas. The Acarnanians tent. 


on the weſt were alſo parted from them by that of Achelous, 
on the north it had the Dorians with part of Epirus, and on 
the ſouth the bay of C:rimth > its utmoſt extent from north 
to ſouth was about forty eight miles, that is, from 38 deg. 
40 min. to 39 deg. 28 min. north latitude ; and from eaſt 
to weſt, where it was wideſt, ſomething above twenty miles ; 
that is, from 22 deg .40 min. to 23 deg. 10 min. but exceeding 
narrow, as it extended northward and fouthward, eſpecially 
the latter, where it ſcarcely reached 10 miles, and had but 
one ſea- port of any note on the Corinthian bay, namely OE- 
Nias, ſituate on the mouth of the Achelous abovementioned b. 


IT had no other rivers but the two we have juſt ſpoken of, 
the former of which was that on which Hercules killed the 


centaur Neſſus, and the latter, which was alſo called Thoas 


from its rapidity, deſcended from mount Pindus in Maceds- 


nia into the Jonian ſea, Concerning this laſt the poets have 
feigned many ſtories, or blended the hiſtory with many fables 


which the reader may ſee in the margin (A). As for its 


| | name, 
2 Tyuucyp. l. i. PLuTarcn. in Theſeo. & al. d Vid. 


SrRAB. Mira, CIUvER, & al. 


(A) This famous river is feigned by the fabulous poets to have 


been the ſon of Oceanus and Tethys, and a competitor with Hercules 


for Dejanira, the king of Calydonia's daughter. Theſe two hav- 


ing engaged in a duel, and Acbelous, finding himſelf likely to be 
worſted by him, changed himſelf firſt into a ſerpent, and then into 
a bull. Hercules broke both his horns, and gave one of them to 


Plenty the companion of Fortune; Hence the ſtory of the Cornuco- 


pia. Achelous, finding himſelf ſtill inferior to his rival, turned him- 


ſelf into the river of his name, in which form he has continued ever 
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name, ſome think it received it from Achelous one of the kings 
of Ætolia, and others derive it from the Greek, and think it 
was given it by reaſon of the ſalubriouſneſs of its waters e; 
but as we meet with three rivers of this name d, and in three 
different countries, it is not likely they ſhould all have it upon 
this laſt account; however, this of Ætolia is by far the larg- 
eſt and moſt conſiderable, inſomuch, that Homer calls it the 
| king of rivers. - | 
IE country is very craggy and mountainous, which ren- 
dered ſeveral of their cities almoſt impregnable, and the peo- 
ple fo ſtout, turbulent, and unruly, that the more polite 
eſtates of Greece, and even the Macedonians, tried in vain to 
tame them. The moſt noted of theſe cities were thoſe that 
follow; Thermus or Thermius, ſituate almoſt in the heart of 
the kingdom, and which became in time the metropolis of it, 
ſurrounded at ſome diſtance with ſuch high and craggy moun- 
tains, that though it was the place where the ſtates of the 
country aſſembled, and the repoſitory of all their wealth and 
treaſurein times of danger, yet was it not ſo much as for- 
tified with a wall, the difficult aſcents and narrow paſſages of 
the neighbouring mountains being deemed ſufficient to guard 
it both from ſurprize or invaſion. It had its fairs and markets, 
was inhabited by the nobleſt and wealthieſt Ætolians, and had 
the ſurname of Panetolium, upon account of the ſenate hold- 
ing their meetings there ©. 2. Calydon, ſituate near the foreſt 


of that name, where Meleager, accompanied with the nobleſt 


youths of Greece, flew the famed Calydonian boar (B). Hi- 
„ : „ ther 


_ © EvsTar. © Vid Pa usa x. in Arcad. c. xxxviii. & Auct. ſup. 
Citat © Vid. STRAs, Geogr. |. x. PoL TB. BrzAx r. ſub. voce: 
©+gu®- & Gronov. not. in eund. _ 


fince, or, as others have it, for grief and ſpite flung and choaked 
himſelf in it, after he had bribed his rival with the horn of Anal- 
_ thea or plenty. 5 VV 
This poetic hodge- podge of ſerpents, bulls, and horns, ſeems to 
have taken its riſe from the ſerpentine turnings and windings, and 
likely alſo from the rapidity and noiſe of this noble river, which 
like all others are properly enough ſaid to be the offspring of the 
coccan and earth. His two horns were its two ſtreams, where it 
divided itſelf, and the plenty which theſe brought after they were 
either confined within due bounds, or by ſome other way made 
ſerviceable to fertiliſe the neighbouring plains, might be not inele- 
gantly figured by the cornucopia. pn 
() This fiexce and monſtrous creature had done ſo much miſ- 
chief about the neighbourhood, that Meeager king of the country 
| | - who | 
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her it was alſo that Hercules came after he had left Pelopon- 
n eſus, and though he had a numerous ſpurious brood ſcattered 
over all Greece, yet wanting legitimate iſſue, he married Deja- 


nira the daughter of OEncus, king of the country, and fa- 
ther to Meleager, and to ingratiate himſelf to the ÆAtolians, ei- 


ther turned the current of the river Achelous, or made ſuch 
improvements upon it, as gave riſe to the fable we mentioned 
in a late note. This city, which ſeems to have continued for 


ſome time the ſeat of the antient Ætolian kings, was built by 
Calydon the fon of Ætolus f, from whom the kingdom was 


for ſome time called Calydonia, but reſumed its antient on: 
in ſome following reign. The ſituation of this city was very 
pleaſant and commodious, being ſeated upon the river Evenus, 
which ran quite through the midſt of it, and having ſome 
pleaſant plains round it and the Calydonian foreſt at a ſmall diſ- 


tance from it: but their continual wars with their neighbours 


obliged them in proceſs of time to remove the ſeat of the 
kingdom and ſenate to Thermus abovementioned. 3. Pleuron, 
which gave name to a territory, whoſe inhabitants were ſur- 


named Curetes, becauſe they ſhaved the fore-part of their 


heads, left their enemies ſhould lay hold on it, but let the 


| hinder-part to grow, that they might be caught by it if they 


offered to run away. Some few more cities of leſs note they 
had, but fewer in proportion than the more noted ſtates of 
Greece. 1 
t Vid. BV ZZANr. ſub voce. 


who kept his court at Calydon, was forced to call to his aſſiſtance a 
great number of the flower of Greece to deſtroy it. The chief of 


_ theſe were, The/ſeus, Telamon, Peleus, Pollux, and D:laus, all of 
them the faithful companions of Hercules, beſides a number of other 


heroes. To theſe we may add the famous Arcadian princeſs Ma- 


lanta, who behaved with ſuch uncommon courage and intrepidity 


upon this occaſion, that Jeleager became enamoured with her and 


married her. 5 


If we may gueſs at the bigneſs of this monſtrous boar by the 


length of his tuſks, Pauſaniat, who tells us that one of them was 


{till preſerved in the temple of Bacchus in the imperial gardens, ſays 


it was above a yard long (10). 
The poets pretend, that it was ſent by Diana as a puniſhment to 


Oeneus, for having forgotten her when he ſacrificed to all the gods 


| beſides at the cloſe of the harveſt. Pauſanias adds, that he was 


driven out of his kingdom by a faction, and went to Argos, whence 


he returned again with an army and recovered it again, but was 
perſuaded by the Argolic king to return thither and died there. 


(19) Acad. c. xlvi. 
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The Ætolians were in general a ſtout warlike people, al- 
ways inured to the trade of war and plunder, ſeldom at peace 


with any of their neighbours, and having in general the ad- 
vantage over them by reaſon of their ſituation. It was chiefly 


in ſuch excurſive exploits that they ſignalized their courage, 
without ſtriving to enlarge their territories, till ſome of the 
Grecian wars invited them out of their dominions, particu- 
larly the Theban war, as we ſhall fee by-and-by. 

Ir were, however, needleſs here to give a liſt of their 
kings, many of whom have been known to antient authors 
by little more than their names. We have already had occa- 
ſion to mention ſome of the deſcendants of Ætolus, namel 
Calydon, OEneus the father of Dejanira, and his fon Meleager 


(C); and to theſe we ſhall only add the two heroes of his 
race, who fignalized themſelves, the one in the Theban, and 


the other in the Trojan war. 

THe firſt of theſe was Tydeus another ſon of Oenexs, by 
Althea, We have already had occaſion to mention him in 
the hiſtories of Argos and Thebes. In the firſt of theſe king- 


doms, to which he fled to be expiated for manſlaughter, he 


and Polynices having married the two daughthers of Adraſtus, 
theſc three princes went jointly againſt Thebes to recover Po- 


(C) The fable fays, that when Althea this Prince's mother was 
brought to bed of him, ſhe ſaw the three fatal ſiſters ſitting by the 
fire, one of whom, taking a billet out of it, aid, the boy ſhould 


live as long as it remained unburnt : as ſoon as they were gone, ſhe 


got up and quenched the ſtick, and repoſited it in a ſafe place. 
Vhen Maleager was come to the kingdom, he unfortunately 
chanced to quarrel with his two uncles at the killing of the boar men- 


tioned in the laſt note. That young prince having preſented the 
head of it to AMalanta. who had given it the firſt wound, and they 


endeavouring to take it from her, the contention aroſe to ſuch a 


| height, that the exaſperated prince killed them both. Althea, 
feet nz her two bro hers killed, fell into ſuch fury, that ſhe ran to 
the fatal brand which ſhe had ſaved, and Hung it into the fire, upon 


which her ſon was immediately ſeized with a burning fever in his 
bowels, and ſoon after expired. 


Peuſanias, who tells us that this PTR ſtory was deviſed by 


an antient tragic poet, named Phrynicus (ſuppoſed to have flou- 
riſhed about the 67th ofyzpriad) doth not give us a much better ac- 


count of this prince's death, when he tells us, upon the credit of 
two other poets, that Apollo killed him with his own hands, be- 
cauſe he had taken the part of the Etolians againſt the Carctes, 


mentioned a little higher, and in whoſe favour "that god had de- 
clared himſelf (11). 


(1 1) In Phacid. c. — 
| 88 lynices's 


4 1 i 


ſide of Ætolia. 


we think need be ſaid of them in the following note (D) 
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lynice's right; and here it was that Tydeus performed ſuch 
glorious exploits againſt Eteocles, as we have given an ac- 
count of in that famous war between the two contending bro- 
thers *. He was there at length mortally wounded by Me- 
nalippus, but before he expired, he had the ſatisfaction to ſee 
his eneiny's head brought to him by the brave Amphiaraus, 
and took the brutal revenge of cutting out his brains and 
ſwallowing them . 

His ſon Diomedes was one of thoſe who ſignalized them- 
ſelves at the Træjan war, he had indeed the good fortune to 


return ſafe from it, but meeting with a worſe enemy at home, 


in his faithleſs wife Ægiale and her paramour Cametes, he was 


forced to retire into Apulia, where he ſhared that kingdom 


with Daunus, as we have ſeen above T. From this time we 


meet with nothing conſiderable in the hiſtory of this nation, 
except a few warlike excurſions which they made in conjunc- 


tion with ſome of the great eſtates of Greece, in which they 
aſſiſted ſometimes as allies, and ſometimes as auxiliaries, and 
which have been already interfperſed in the hiſtory of the fore- 
going kingdoms, till the famous Achean league which proved 
ſo fatal to them, and of which we ſhall give an account in its 


proper place. The reſt of their time was ſpent in mutual 


excurſions between them and their neighbours the Dorians and 
Locrians, of whom we are to ſpeak next, and eſpecially with 
the Ozoleans a keene, whole territories lay on each 

hefe two laſt being more obſcure and in- 
conſiderable than any of the reſt, the reader will find all that 


Tre 


* See before p. 459. & ſeq. 492. & ſeq. * Aror rob, 
I. iii. C. 7. 4 See before, p. 460, 461. | | 


(D The Oz2/cars, as we obſerved in the geography of o- 


lia, were ſituate on the eaſt of that kingdom. It was a ſmall ter- 
ritory lying on the north coaſt of the bay of Corinth, and extending 


itſelf about twelve miles northward, where it was contiguous with 


L2cris. On the well, it was bounded by the river Evezus, which. 


parted them from Ætolia, and on the eaſt they had the kingdom of 


Phocis, ſpoken of in the cloſe of the ſeventh ſection of this chapter. 


7 


Its chief towns were A 
abovementioned, which was often contended for by the ZEzoliorc, 


and at length became wholly theirs. It was called by that name 


from the Heraclidae building their navy there, with which they in- 
vaded Pelopenneſus, but is now known by that of Lepants, and was 
taken from the Venetians by Baj axel. 


aupactus, ſituate on the mouth of the river 


_ le 
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Locriss THE Locrians were either the ſame people with the Ozo- 


leant, mentioned in the laſt note, or ſo blended with them, 


that 


The Oxzoleans bid fair for being ſome of the antienteſt inhabitants 
of theſe parts, if we admit the etymon which ſome give us of their 
names, and that they were called ſo from the ſtench, which their 
cloathing (which was the raw hides of wild beaſts without any dreſ- 
ſing) gave to their bodies ; for this was all the dreſs which the firſt 
inhabitants of Greece uſed, till Pelaſgus and ſome other founders 


taught them a better, as we have ſeen at the — of this chap- 


ter, and in the hiſtory of Arcadia. 

Others think, that this ſtinking name was owing to the ench of 
their rivers and marſhes, and others again to the quantity of 4/pho- 
del or Daffadil which grew in thoſe parts, one fort of which has an 
ill ſmell, and uſed to be ſowed antiently over graves ; a third af- 
firm, that this ſtench was cauſed by "eg blood which the centaur 
Neſſus ſcattered upon the earth, when he was wounded by Her- 
a.. 

A more fabulous account of this name, though not ſo ill - ſcented, 
3s, that in the reign of Orcftheus the ſon of Deucalion, his bitch 
brought forth inſtead of whelps, a ſtick of wood, which that prince 


_ cauſed to be put into the ground, from which, when the ſpring 


came, a vine ſprang forth. Hence they pretended, that the name 


of Ozoles came not from d to flink, but from 3906, a branch or 
ſprout : however that be, Pauſanias tells us, the Locrians, who 


were likewiſe called Oxoles, were ſo ill-pleaſed with that name, 


that they changed it for that of Etolians { 12) 3 ; we ſhall * of 


them in the next place above. ” 
As for the Acarnanians, their territories were parted on the eaſt 


by the river Achelozs, and ſurrounded by the 1vnian ſea on the weſt. 


and ſouth,and on the north joined to yin. and became afterwards 


a province of that kingdom (1 3). 


They were antiently known by the name of Caretes, but whe- 


ther of the ſame race with thoſe of the Cellic nation mentioned in 


a former chapter “, or, whether ſo called, becauſe like the Plew- 


ronet they cut off their fore-locks, or whether both were not origi- 


nally of Celtic extraction, is not eaſy to determine. 

Their name of Acarnaniant they afterwards received from Acar- 
zanus the ſon of Alcmon. This laſt was the ſon of Amphiaraus the 
noted ſoothſayer, whoſe wife Eriphyle had been bribed by Polynices 


With a rich necklace, to determine him to go to the Theban war, 


for which reaſon he left orders with his ſon to murder her, as we 


have ſeen elſewhere +. He having executed his fathers commands, 


was ſo tormented with furies, that he was forced to apply to the 


| Delphic oracle for relief, and was anſwered, that if he could find 


(12) Ibid c. xxxviii. (13) Strab. Mel. & af. ® See before, 
5. 248. 2 & ſub note A. + bid. p. 459. 
out 
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that they are not eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed by their names, or 
indeed by any thing but their ſituation. In this reſpect they 
were divided into the Loacri Ozolz abovementioned, which 


inhabited the ſouthern or maritime parts. 2. The Locri E- 


picnemidii, ſo called from the mount Cnemts ; theſe were ſi- 


tuate in the middle: and 3. The northern Lacri, ſurnamed 
Opuntii from their chief city Opus or Opoes, near the coaſts 


of the Ægæan or Eubean ſea; authors, however, are not ſo 
well agreed in the placing of the two latter, as the former 
of theſe antient nations B. Antient indeed, if we conſider 


that Homer tells us, they came to the Trojan war armed with 


bows and ſlings, and that the Ozoleans carried an early co- 


lony into Italy under the conduct of their princes Evas and 


Ajax, and built a city there near the Zephyrian promontory, 
from which they were called Locr: Epizephyrii i. 


TE Oxzolean Locrians were divided from the other two Their three 


account in a former ſection. Their chief city was Ampliſſa, 
ſituate on the Evenus. Herodotus calls it Amphicea, and the 


inhabitants Amphiclea. It was afterwards taken by the Pho- 


cians, and deſtroyed with the reſt of the Phocian cities in the 
holy war formerly mentioned, and when it was rebuilt, Pau- 


Janias tells us, it took the name of Ophitea, if the text has 


not been corrupted by his tranſcribers * (E). Ilie Epicne- 
- . 55 | „ midian 
h De his vid. Pro EM. SrRAB. MIA, CLuvzR. & al. ſup. 
Citat. Paus Ax. Achaic. c. xxiii. & Phocid. xx xviii. k Id. 
ibid. vid. & BT ZAR r. ſub voce Aupizaia, & Gronov. not. in Loc. 


out ſome country which had ſprung up out of the ſea, ſince his par- 
ricide, and did ſettle there, he ſhould be freed from his mother's 


avenging ghoſt. After much ſeeking he found this ſpot of ground, 


which the Acbelous had thrown up, and ſettled himſelf there. 
He ſoon after married Callirrboe, the pretended daughter of that 


river, by whom he had two ſons, Acarnan and Amphoterus, the for- 


mer of whom gave his name to this country (14). Some think, 


| by the whole kingdom of Phocis, of which we have given an bribes. 


that the difference between the Acarnanian and Curetes was, that the 


latter ſhaved the fore-part of their heads, and the others did not (15). 


Again, ſome derive the name of Curetes from the mount Curius, 


and others from the Greet xupai maidens, becauſe they affected to 


go dreſt like young women, though in this latter ſenſe it ſhould pro- 
perly be writ x«paz. We have nothing material concerning this 
nation, except their conſtant wars with the Ætolians, at leaſt during 


this epocha. The remainder of their hiſtory will be beſt ſeen in 
| that of Epirus, of which they afterwards became a province. 


(E) This laſt is more likely to be the caſe, both becauſe Hero- 


(14) Pauſan. in Arcad, c. xxiv, (15) Vid. Byxazt, ſub voce 
r . 2 
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midian Locrians were the only ones of all the three who had 
a right to ſend deputies to the grand Amphictyonian court at 


1 of Delphos. Their mc: -ropolis was Thronium, mentioned by 


Homer, Ptolemy, and aer antient authors 1, They had an- 
other city called Cz uis, built at the foot of the mount of 
that name, from v uch they took their appellative. Thoſe 
who deſire to k more of theſe antient cities, as well as 
of that of Opus or Opoes, belonging to the other Locrian tribe, 
may ſee an ample deſcription of them in the authors above 
quoted T. How they came by their common name of Lo- 
crians, whether they were colonies of one another, and if fo, 
which was the antienteſt, is paſt our ſkill to find out. As for 
their countries they afford little worth our farther notice, and 
all that we can add concerning their inhabitants is, that they 
were a brave warlike nation; and we ſhall in the ſequel ſee, 
that they ſignalized themſelves, as much as any others, in 
maintaining the liberty of Greece. 

$ Doris was ſituate on the ſouth of Theſſaly, being ems 
from it by mount Oeta and a ridge of other hills. It had on 
the ſouth Phoczs and part of Ætalia; on the eaſt it was part- 
ed from the Lecri Epicnemidii by the river Pindus ; and on 
the welt from Ep:rus by that of Achelous. Other rivers of note 
they had not. Mountains they had in great number,and thoſe not 


1 Por rn. "Live; Pu Aus AN. Vid. & PALMER. Antiq. Grace: 
I. v. & Br z. ſub voce. + Vid. & Parux. _— Græc. 
I. iv. & alib. paſſ. 


dotus no where calls it by this new name, but always Anpbicea, and 
more particularly becauſe this laſt name doth better agree with the 
etymon which Pauſanias himſelf gives of it, which is as fol- 
lows (160). 

A petty king of that country, out of ſome fear for his young ſon, 
had cauſed him to be brought up privately in a very retired place, 
where he was one day in danger of being killed by a wolf, but 
was ſaved by a ſerpent, who twined about and defended him. The 

father, coming at that inſtant, and in a fright misjudging the mat- 
ter, let fly an arrow, which killed both the ſerpent and his ſon, 
and when he was better informed by ſome ſhepherds, who had be- 
he!d the encounter, he cauſed them to be both burnt upon the 
ſame funeral pile. 

It ſeems therefore more probable, that the place was called "Sol 
thence Audizzaa, from "Apgurziio3z;, both being carried to the 
ſame pile, than Ophitea, which has no alluſion to that or any other 
part of the OE n. 


(16) Phacid. c. xxxiv. (17) Vid. e Pauſmier. & . in 
cand ibid. 


in conſiderable | 
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conſiderable ones: the moſt famed were Oeta and Pindus, 
often mentioned in this chapter, which, with ſome others of 
leſs note, ſurrounded them on the north, as the Callidromians 
did on the weſt ; yet they abounded with ſpacious plains and 
very fruitful : the air was ſweet and healthy, and the ſoil ca- 
pable of being improved to all advantages of huſbandry. Their 
territories were not large, they extended only at moſt about 
forty miles in length, that is from 39 deg. 10 min. to 39 
deg. 50 min. and about 20 miles in breadth at the wideſt, or 
from 23 deg. 10 min. to 23 deg. 30. caſt longitude n. 
Tals country was called Doris, and the people Dores, 
from Dorus, the fon of Hellen, and grandſon of Deucalion, 
who firſt peopled, or rather conquered, it, at leaſt that part 
of it which lies below the mountains Oeta and Pindus : they 
were afterwards driven from it by the Cadmeans, and forced 
to inhabit for ſome time about Macednum and the neighbour- 
hood of Pindus, but returned ſoon after to Dryopis (F), and 
the country about Oeta, where they continued till they 
made that famous deſcent into Peloponneſus with the Hera- 
clide, of which we have ſpoken in ſome former ſections, and 
whither they carried alſo their dialect called from them Doric 
(G). Their chief city was called Doris from the founder 
5 of 


Vid. Prox EM. STRAB. Meta, Ke. Hznovor. LL 
Aror Top. I. i. c. 7. Paus Ax. &C, | 


(F) A country fituate in the neighbourhood of the mounts O 


and Parnaſſus, and called Dryopis, from Dryope the daughter of Eu- 
rypylus, or, as the poets feign, a nymph raviſhed by Apollo; but 
more probably from ede, an oak, and i voice, from the quantity 
of oaks that grew about the mountain and the ruſtling of their 
leaves. „ ̃ 
However, the Dryopes valued themſelves very much upon their 


fabulous origin, and called themſelves the ſons of Apollo ; where- 


fore Hercales having overcome them in fight, took them priſoners 
and carried them to De/phos, where he preſented them to their di- 
| vine progenitor, who commanded that hero to take them back with 
him into Peloponne ſus, which he accordingly did, and gave them a 
ſettlement there near the Afinean and Hermionian territories ; hence 
the A/incans came to be blended with and to call themſelves Dry- 
oben (18). | OO” | 

08 The Dorians gave their name, 1. to this dialect of theirs, 
which became much in vogue among the Grceks, but was preſerved 


(18) Pauſen, in Meſſenic, c. xxxiv, 
Vou. V. TEST 6 + maoſt 
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of this kingdom. We find this metropolis mentioned by 


Homer, Herodotus, and others o. 

2. Erineus, ſituate on the moſt northern verge of the king- 
dom, near the foot of the hills which part Doris from Mace 
donia, and mentioned by all the antient geographers and hiſto- 
rians. 3. Lilæa on the ſouthern frontiers, and adjoining 
to Phocis. 4. Bium, as it is called by Ptolemy, or Bojon, as 
Lesbe and others call it, with ſome few of leſs note. 

E have nothing remarkable left concerning theſe people 
before their naval deſcent into Peloponneſus, the particulars 
aud ſucccts of which have been ſeen in the former ſections, 
2nd necd not be repeated here. After their conqueſt of and 
ſettlement in that Peninſula, in conjunction with the Heraclidæ, 


they built a ſtately temple to Jupiter Tropeus, in memory of 


this great event. Such indeed it was, and anſwerable to the 


ſurname given to that deity, ſince it almoſt overturned the 


whole Rate of affairs in all the different kingdoms and ſtates 
of Peirponneſus, whoſe cities were now forced to receive a 
gariſon of Poriaus, and to ſubmit to a foreign government. 


$ Achaia Propria (H), ſo called from Achæus the ſon of 
Aub, was originally called Ægialea, from Ægialeus the firſt 


Eing of Sichen, as ſome affirm +; others think, it comes 
from the Greet Zgialos, ſea-fhore, becauſe above half of it 


was ſurrounded with the fea?, but whether it was originally a 
part of the S:cyonic kingdom, or was under its own kings, is 
not certain; the latter indeed ſeems the more probable, be- 
cauſc the king, who reigned there when Jon the brother of 


o De his al Proll EM. STrRAB. &c. ByzaxT. & PaLwuER. Ant. 


Gr. See before p. 441. Paus. Achaic. c. i. 


moſt pure by the M ſeniant, even through all their various tranſ. 
migrations: 2. to the Doric order, one of the five in architecture; 
and 3. to the Doric muſic, in oppoſition to chat of the Lydians and 
Phr . ins. 
Theie three kinds of muſic uſed to be played apon three diffe- 
rent kinds of flutes, particularly adapted to each of them, till the 
celebrated Pronomus invented a fourth ſort, upon Which he could 


Pay them all indifferently (10. 


(iT) It is called Achaia P. opria to diſtingaith it from the general 
name of 4chaia, by which Greece itſelf was ſometimes called, and 
which was afterwards given by the Romans to one of the provinces 
of it, after they had divided it into two, viz. Macedonia, contain- 
ing I 130 dnia, Theſlaly, and Epi, s, and Achaia, containing all the 


rem under of Greece, both inland and the iſlands about it. 


(19) Pauſan. i in Pœotic. c. xii. Athen l. xlv. c. 7. 
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Acheus came to invade it, is called Se/rnus by the laſt quoted 
author, whereas there was no Sicyonian king of that name in 
the liſt we have left of them, unleſs perhaps Selinus be the 
ſame with Telchin, or Selchin as he is alſo called, the grand- 
ſon of Ægialeus. However that be, the country took then 
the ſurname of Jonia, and the people were called Ægialean 
Tomans ; and it is likely, that that of Achaia was not given 
to it till the ſons of Achæus came and invaded it, and drove 


k. 2 


ww 


: the [on;ans out of it. 

S Acbaia had Sicyon on the eaſt, and the [onian fea on the Sing- 

| welt; the kingdom of Elis and that of Arcadia on the ſouth, aud extent. 
| and the bay of Corinth on the north : its utmoſt extent was 

i from eaſt to weſt ſomewhat above fifty miles, but from north 


to ſouth about half that diſtance 1, being within the 38th 
deg. of latitude and 23d of longitude. Rivers of note it had 
not, except the Piereus which diſcharged itſelf into the Jonian 
ſea, at the mouth of which was the city of Clenus, a famous 
ſea-port mentioned by antient authors, and ſo called from O- 
lenus its founder, the ſuppoſed ſon of Fupiter, or, according 
to others, of Vulcan. We find another city of the ſame name 
f in Ztoliar, We ſhall have occaſion to mention the reſt of 
their cities in the following ſketch of their hiſtory. g 
5 MM Xuthus, one of the ſons of Hellen, the fon of Deucalion, ha- 
ving been baniſhed by his other brothers out of The//aly after 
their father's death, under pretence that he had embezzled 
the royal treaſury, came to Athens, where Erectlieus gave 
him his daughter Creuſa, by whom he had two ſons, Aches 
and Jon. After Erectheus's death, a diſpute ariſing betv/cen 
his ſons, Xuthus was choſen umpire between them, and ha- 
ving adjudged the ſucceſſion to Cecrops II. who was the eldeſt, 
the others, drove him out of the kingdom, whence hc came and 
ſettled in Achaia *, and died there. His ſon Archos did ſoon 
after raiſe a ſmall number of .*then:an and Ag ialean forces, 
with which he went into The//a!y, and recovered his grand: :- 4 
ther's kingdom. He had not reigned long there, before he Was 
forced to fly for man- ſlaughter, and went into Laconia where 
he died, and his poſterity continucd, till they were expelled 
from it by the Dores and Heraclidss. - 
Bur in the mean while his brother Ian, who was grown 
very great at the Athenian court, obtained a number of forces, 
and with them invaded this country, then called #g:alea. 
Selinus then king of it, having but one only daughter, in- 
ſtead of repulſing him, gave her to him in marriage, and ap- 
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pointed him his ſucceſſor. Jon, having ſucceeded his father-in- 
law, built a city, and called it by his wife's name Helice, and 
from him the Ægialeans were ſurnamed Jonians; but the coun- 


try ſeems to have retained its antient name, fince, Homer, in 


the liſt of Agamemnon's forces, makes mention both of it and 
of the city of Helice. 5 

Ton was ſoon after choſen general of the Athenian forces in 
their war againſt the Eleuſians, and was either killed in it, 
or died ſoon after, and was buried in a ſmall town of Attica. , 
The crown, however, paſſed to his deſcendants, who enjoy- 
ed it undiſturbed for a conſiderable time. In the mean while, 
thoſe of his uncle Acheus, and known by the name of 4-_ 
cheans, had ſpread themſelves in ſeveral parts of Greece, par- 
ticularly in the kingdoms of Argos and Lacedemon. When 
therefore they came to bg.driven out of theſe two countries b 
the Dores and Heraclidæ, they bethought themſelves of laying 


claim to Achaia, and of driving the /ontans out of it. IT 
had their brave king Tiſamenes the ſor. of Oreftes at their head, 


and pleaded a ſuperiority of kindreu, being deſcended from 
the eldeſt ſon of Authus; but what they truſted would give 
them a better title was, that they had a good number of 
troops, and among them ſome Dores, who agreed to affift 
them in this expedition. Accordingly they came againſt 
them with this army, and ſent a herald to them to demand, 
that they might be amicably received into their territories, 


without being put to the trouble of invading them by force. 


The Tontans, ſurpriſed at ſuch an unexpected meſſage, reſolv- 
ed, however, to oppoſe their entrance with all their might. 
They knew, that if they were once ſuffered to ſettle in their 
territories, they would not let any one reign there except 
their prince Tiſamenes, whoſe noble extraction and known 
valour would hardly brook a competitor in the government: 
They therefore reſolved to march againſt the invaders, and 
on the very firſt onſet the Acheans loſt indeed their prince, 
but gained the victory and purſued it to the very gates of He- 
lice. The Jonians thus overpowered were glad to capitulate, 
and to obtain the liberty of retiring whither they thought fit, 


which being granted to them, they went into Attica, where 


MNelantbus then reigned, and gave them a kind reception; not 


perhaps ſo much in conſideration of the great ſervices which 


their progenitor Jen had done to that kingdom, as to make uſe 
of their aſſiſtance againſt the Dor-s whom he now began 
to ear. Here they ſtayed no longer than till the firſt arch- 
ontat, when Medon's brethren, unwilling to ſubmit to 


Cup. 17. The Hiſtory of Elis, &c. 


their lame brother, invited them among other Grecians to go 
and ſeek their fortune elſewhere *. 
As for the Achæans, their prince being dead and the Ioni- 
ans gone off, his ſons agreed to divide their new conqueſt by 
lot; this little kingdom chiefly conſiſted of the twelve 
following cities, well known to all the Greet writers; name- 
ly, 1. Helice mentioned above: 2. gion or Ægium, to 
which the afſembly of the ſtates was removed after the ſub- 
_ verſion of Helice, as being the next in dignity and bigneſs : 
3- Olenus : 4. Phares : 5 Rhyphes : 6. Tritia 7. Cerynea + 
. Bura q. Dymea : 10. Ages: 11. Aigira : 12. Pel- 
| lene. Theſe twelve cities were at firſt divided between the 
four ſons of Tiſamenes; Diamenes, Spartan, Telles and Leon- 
tomenes; for as to his fifth ſon Cometes, he was already gone 
into Aa. Theſe, together with their couſin Damaſias, the 
ſon of Penthilus and grandſon of Oreſtes, having jointly reign- 
ed over this new Achaian ftate for ſome time, agreed again 
to take into partnerſhip Preagenes and his ſon Patrus, wha 
were the ſovereigns of thoſe Acheans who had been baniſhed - 
out of Lacedemon, and gave them the ſovereignty and terri- 
tories of a city which was called from the laſt of theſe Patra. 
By what appears from this diviſion of the Achaian government, 
it ſeems, as if it then became a kind of ariſtocracy, rather 
than a ſeven- fold monarchy, each under a particular prince 
but what ſhare the ſubjects had in it we cannot find out; on- 
ly it ſeems from the ſhort ſketch Pauſanias gives us of it, that 
all thoſe cities abovementioned, except Pellene, were in ſome 
meaſure free cities, and that the itates of Achaia ceaſed not 
to aſſemble themſelves, even when the reſt of Greece 
was terribly harrafſed with wars and peſtilence. In this 
aſſembly it was, that the famous Achean league was formed, 
into which the S:cyonians came the very firſt, and were fol- 
lowed by all the other ſtates, not only of Peloponneſus, but 
by thoſe on the other fide the Ihmus; even at length by 
all Greece, except the Lacedemonians, who ſoon after entered 
into a war againſt them as ſhall be ſeen in the next chapter. 
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A. 
A BA, a city in Phacis, by whom founded, 527. 
Abas, king of Argos, 450. 
Abouillona, the lake of, in Myſia, deſcribed, 39 8. 
Alrettana, part of the kingdom 'of Myſia, 392. 
Abydos in Leſſer Phrygia, by whom built, 355, & 410. Fa- 
mous for the ſtory of Hero and Leander, 355. Al mine of 
gold diſcovered in it, 38 1. 
Acalide, the wife of Tros, her progeny, 374. 
Acamas, the ſon of Antenor, 376. ommands the troops of 
Dardania, ibid. 
Acarnania deſcribed, 566, note (D ) 
Acarnanians, why called antiently 3 566, note (D). 
Acaſtus, drives Jaſon out of Theſſaly, 513. | 
Acagſtis, the fon of Taper, by the rock Agdus, 340. Tamed 
by Bacchus, i bid. 
Acherus, the ſon of Authus, founder of Achaia Proper, 570. 
Acbaia, part of antient Greece, 431. Whence ſo called, 570. 
Deſcribed, 571. Conquered by the Achæans, who had 
been driven out of Argos and Lacedemon, by the Dores 
and Heraclidæ, 572. Divided into twelve diſtricts, 
4 antient G recians, 432, and note (C). 
Achelous river, the fable of, 561, and note (A). 
Achilles king of Phthya, 513. Born at Lariſſa, 506. His 
parents, 513. Mads inyulnerable by his mother, ibid. His 
exploits 


376 


INDEX : 


exploits before Troy, 388, 514. Cruelty to Hedtor, ibid. 
Requited by Paris, ibid. His tomb, 357. 


"A father of Uranus, prince of the Celtes, 260, Wh 


Acria, a ſea-port in Lacedæ mon, 535. 

Adraſtia, whether the fame with Parium, 394. 

Adraſtus king of Argos, 458. His kindneſs to Polynices and 
Tydens, ibid. Gives them his daughters, ibid. Wars a- 


gainſt Eteocles, 492. Of all the generals alone ſurvives the 


war, 460. 
—— In him ends the royal family of Phrygia, 353. 
Adrymetes, king of Lydia, 408. 


Adultery, ſtrangely puniſhed by Hippomenes, 482, note, 
| #acus, king of gina, made one of the three Judges of hell, 


517, note. 
2 ai, king of Colehis, poſſeſſor of the golden fleece, 50g, and 
note (G). His treatment of the Argonauts, 510. Purſues 


them, but is ſtopped by the barbarity of his daughter, 511. 
Egeus, king of Athens, the father of Theſeus, 470, 471. Re- 


leaſed by him from Minos's tribute, 472, & Je. F OP 


himſelf into the Ægean ſea, 474. | 
3 gives the name of Ægialea to Sicyan, 441. 
A gi/thus, the murderer of Agamemnon, killed by Oreftes, 4 57. 


Agium, the Greels rendezvous againſt Troy, 38 3: Made the 


metropolis of Achaia, 573. 


#gypt revolts againſt the Perſians, 13. Reduced 15. Re- 
volts againſt Darius Nothus, and reduced, 21, 22. Re- 


duced again by Ochus, 55. By Alexander, 7 


Agyptus, king of Mycenæ, vid. . — Wars with his 


brother Danaus, 449. 


gira, metropolis of Achaia Proper, founded by Æeirus king 


of Sicyon, 443. 
Amonia, the daughter of Deucalion, 504. 


—— - the antient name of Theſſaly, ibid. 


Aneas, ſaid to have betrayed Troy, 388. Whether he retired 


into Italy, 389 & 390, and _ 
Solis, part of Aſia Proper, 3 
Mpytidæ, fo called from * king of Mycenæ, 463. 


A-pytus, king of Mycenæ, 463. The Heraclidæ called from 


him Apytidæ, ibid. vid. Agyptus. 
Mſacus, the ſon of Priam, 381. 


A ſculapius practiſed phyſic at Pergamus, 396. 


fon, king of Theſuly, the father of Faſon, 508. His death, 


8 
Aiblius, the ſuppoſed founder of the Elean kingdom, 5 56. 


MAcolia, from whom fo called, 561. Deſcribed, ibid. & ſeq. 
Part of Grecia Proper, 431. 


Atolians, 
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- tolians, great robbers, 561. 
Stolus, the ſon of Endymion, king of Elis, 5 36. Founds 
the Ætolian kingdom, 557, & 561. 
H the ſon of Oxylus, where buried, 560. 
Agamemnon, king of Mycenz, 456, 457. Choſen com- 
mander in chief of the Trojan expedition, 383. Murdered 
in his return from Trey, 457. 
Agapener, king of Arcadia, one of the Trojan chiefs, 501. 
Agaſthenes, king of Elis, outed by Oxylus, 559, & ſeq. 
Agathyrfian $cythians deſcribed, 301. 
Agdus, a famous rock, 340. 
Agenor, a great warrior, 376. 
Aseſilaus, king of Sparta, his Adden — againſt the 
Perſians, 32. Defeats them and the Phrygians, ibid. & ſeg. 
Made commander by ſea and land, 34. Recalled by the 
Epbori, 35. His expedition into Egypt, 46, Deſpiſed by 
Tachos, and helps to dethrone him, 47. 
Heide, kings of Lacedemon, from whom ſq called, 5395 
| Arie k king of Lacedemon, his ſevere reign, 549. 
Aslauros, the daughter of Cecrops, her fatal curioſity puniſh- 
cad, 469, note (F). 
a iculture, unknown to the antient Greeks, 435. 
* a. the ſame with Artaxerxes Longi manus 1 o, note 
(M). vid. Artaxerxes. 
Ajax ſhipwreck'd, 389. His tomb, 357. 
Alba, the kingdom of, whether founded by Eneas, 359. 
Albion, whence ſo called, 243. note. 
Alceus, king of Lydia, 409. 
Alcmeon, archon 5 Athens, 481. 
— king of Lydia, 408. 
Aletes, invades Corinth, 532. 
Aleus, king of Arcadia, 500. His cruelty to his 3 
ibid. and 501, note (I). 5 
1 the ſon of Priam, vid. Paris, 381. 
— king of Macedon, his offers to the ” Athenian rejected, 
1. His attachment to the Greeks, 3. 


be Great, choſen generaliſſimo of the Greeks, 57, & 
ſeq. Invades Perfia, 58, & ſeg. Gains the firſt victory 


at Granicus againſt them, ibid. & ſeg. Received by ſeve- 


ral Perſian cities, 60. F the ſtraits of Cilicia, 63, or - 


| ſeq. Defeats the Perſians near Iſus, 66. His generoſity 


to the family of Darius, 68. Gains an immenſe booty from 


| him, ibid. His anſwer to that prince's haughty letter, 69. 


_ Cruelty to Betis and the people of Gaza, 72. Conquers Egypt. 
— 4D 73 
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Anſwer to Darius's ęmbaſſadors, 76. Defeats the 
Berk 8, / 


ans near Arbela, 77, & ſeq. Takes Babylon and Suſa, 
79, & ſeq. His behaviour to Sy/igambis and Madates, 80, 
81. Gains the ſtraits of Perſia, 81. Takes and burns 
Perſepolis, 82, 83. Marches in purſuit of the traytor 
Beſſus, 85. His grief for the death of Darius, 86. Kind- 
neſs to his relations, 87. Subdues the remainder of the 
Perſian empire, ibid. & ſeg. Some account of him out of 
the oriental writers, 200, & ſeg. Viſits the tomb of Achil- 
les, 357. Outwitted by the Lampſacenians, 394. 
Alexandra, the temple of, at Amyclæ, 5 36. 
Alexandria, vid. Treas, 
— — in Cilicia, by whom built, 425. 
Aliacmon, river in Theſſaly, 506. 
Alpheus, the famed river, deſcribed, 555, note (G). 
Abs and Apenine hills, whence ſo e 244. 
Altars, their ſtructure among the Scytbians, 290, & ſeq. 
Althea, the mother of Meleager, the fable of, 564, note (C). 
Aljattes, king of Lydia, his wars with Cyaxares, the Scythians, 
&c. 411. Outwitted by Thra/ybulus, king of Miletus, 
412, & ſeg. His tomb, 4or. 5 8 

Alyxothee, Priam's wife, vid. Ariſba, 381. Fe 

Amazons, mothers of the Sarmatians, 279. Their Scythian 

name, 300. An account of thoſe female warriors, 302, 
note. Overcome by Hercules and Theſeus, 476, note. 

Amiſedarus, king of Lycia, 421. 

Amphiaraus, a famous ſoothſayer, betrayed into the Theban 
war, 459. Wins the prize at the Nemean games, ibid. 
His temple at Rhemnus, 465. 2 

Amphictyon, ſon of Deucalion, king of Athews 469. 

Amphictyons, the general court of Greece, held at Delpbos, 
519, & ſeq. An inſtance of their power, 520. 

Amphion, the uſurper of the Theban throne, 490. 

Amphitrz:r's wife deflowered by Jupiter, 453: Kills his 1 un- 
cle Electryon, ibid. 

Ampliſſa, metropolis of Ozalea Leer, by whom built, 567, 
and note (E). Deſtroyed and rebuilt, ibid. 

Amur, river in Scythia, 281. 

Amyclas, king of Lacedemon, 542. 

Aniyclæ, the city of, deſcribed, 5 36. 

Amyclean ſecurity, a end a 542. 

Amycus, king of the e overcome by Follur, 510, 
note. 


Amyntas, invades Egypt, 72, & ſeq. Cut off by the Per- 
frans, 73, note. 
|  4nacharſs 
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3 put to death for introducing the G recian worſhip 
into Scythia, 287, note (B), 316. 
Anazarbum, a city in Cilicia Propria, 424. 
Ancæus, one of the pilots of the Argonauts, 510, note. 
Ancharus's great love to his country, 351. | 
Anchiale in Cilicia Propria, by whom built, 424. 
Anchiſes, ſaved from the 83 of Troy, 37 71. 
Ancyra, by whom built, 350. 
Androgeus, the ſon of Minos, killed at Athens, 472. 
Antalcidas, the peace of, 38. 
Antenor, grandſon of Chomeftra, his embaſſy into Greece. 
275. Suſpected of treachery, ibid. Comes with a mixed 


multitude of Heneti and Trejans to the Adriatic ſhore, . 
His progeny, ibid. 


Antigone buried alive for interring her brother Polynices, 492, 
------ Daughter of Laomedon, a proud . 380. Tranſ- 


formed into a ſtork, ibid. 
£ Antigonia, vid. Gras, Alexander, 359. 


Aon, the ſon of Neptune, ſettles i in Beotia, and gives it the 
name of Aonia, 483. 


Anus, whether antient Greeians, 434+ Admit Cadmus into 
Beotia, 486. 


: Abamea, metropolis of Phrygia Maior, 329- Whence ſur- 


named Cibotos, 330, ſub. not. 


- Apherafiab, king of the Turks, according to the 4 writ- 


ers, 110. His wars with the Perſians, ibid. & ſeg. Sub- 
dues them, 115. Driven out of Perſia by Zatzer, 117, 
124, & ſeq. Defeated by the Perſian general Ruſtan, 135. 
Driven from his dominions by the *Perſi an king, 130. 
Taken priſoner, and put to death, ibid. | 
Aphyda, king of Athens, murdered by Thymetes, 1585 
------ prince of Arcadia, his portion, 500. 
 Aphrodifias, in Cilicia Aſpera, why fo called, 42 3 
Apis, king of Sichen 442. Split into two by chronologers, 
ibid. 
— king of Argos, a great tyrant, 448. 
Apologues, among the Perſian writers, a ſpecimen of chem, 
141, and note. 


Adollo, worſhipped by the Scythians, 290. By the 1 


304. Why ſurnamed Sminthian, 366. 
Apollonia, where ſituate, 


Arbela, the city, and battle of, 76, & „g. 


Arcadia, part of antient Greece, 431. From whom io named, 


493- Its ſituation ſoil, Sc. 494. Origin and antiquity, 
4958. SE 
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Arcadians, antient Greeks, 432, & 494. Famous for paſto- 
rals, ibid. From rude ſhepherds become braye warriors, 
ibid. Their religion, 496. How and by whom civilized, 
ibid. Their government, 497. 88 » & ſeq. 
Their reſentment againſt their monarch's | Y, 504. 

women great warriors, 495. 

| Areas, the ſuppoſed founder of the Arcadian kingdom, 493. 

—— pourth king of Arcadia, 500. 

Archilochus commands the Dardanian forces, 376. 

Archons, lift of thoſe mentioned in hiſtory, 488. When be- 
gun, 467, & 481. Made decennial, 48 1. Annual, 482. 

Aradſbir, king of Perſia, according to oriantal writers, 190. 
The ſame with the Greek Artaxerxes Longimanus, . 
Recovers the provinces of Sigjiſtan, &c. from the ſon of 
Ruſtan, 191. Dies and leaves his crown to his He- 
mai, 193. 

Arayes, king of Ladies: 41 I. 

Arethuſa, the fable of, 555, note G. 

Argalus, king of Lacedemon, 543. 

g Argjaſd, prince of Touran, according to oriental writers, 
182. . Wars againſt Perfia, ibid. Takes the city of Balch, 
ibid. Killed by the prince of Perſia, 184. 

Argippeans, their character, 284. 

Argives, antient GErecians, 431. From whom deſcended, 5 

444, 448. War againſt Thebes, 492, & 827 

Argo ſhip, where built, 506. 


Argon, king of Lydia, 409. 


Argonautic expedition, 383, and notes. | 
Argonauts, their exploits before they arrived at Calchis, 508, 
509, note H. Their adventures at Colchis, 510, * 1 8 In 
their return, 511, and note. 

Argos, W of Argos, by whom begot, 448. 
— kingdom, part of antient Greece, 431. B whom 
founded, 444. Its ſituation, ſoil, government, &c. 444, 

445. When founded, 446. Tranſlated to Mycene, ib. 
Kings of Argos, 447, & ſeq. Kingdom divided, 451. 
Reunited, ibid, & ſeq. Invaded by the Heraclide, 461. 
| Conquered, 462. Reduced into a democracy, 463. 
Argyrippa, or Argos Hippim, a * in Apulia, 461. By 
whom built, ibid. 
Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, married to Theſeus, 474. 
Carried off by Bacchus, ib. 
Ariantes, king of Scythia, his large veſſel, 2953 317. 
Arimaſpea Scythia deſcribed, 282. 


Ariobarzants 
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f 8 * beaten out of the ſtreights of Perſia, 81, Ki 
ed, 82. 


dripithr, king of Seythia, 43 16. 
Ariſba, a city of Phrygia Minor, 355. 
— Priam's wife, 381. 
Ariſtacrates I. king of Arcadia, ſtoned for his ſacrilege, 504. 
— I. toned, for his perfidy to the Maſſenians, ibid. 


& ſeq. Monument erected, with an inſcription to perpe- 
_ tuate his infamy, ibid. 


Ariflomachus, grandſon of Hercules, defeated at the iſthmus of 
Corinth, 461. 


53s 


Ariffotle, his character, 203, and note. According to the A 


oriental writers, 21 
Arias, the laſt king of Myfia, killed by Amphialus, 399. 
Arne, the daughter of alus gives her name to the metropo- 
lis of Bæotia, 483. Bæotians driven out of i it by the Theſ- 
ſalians, 514, & note M. 


Arſes raiſed to the Perſian throne by Bagoas. 56. Murder- 
ed by him, ibid. "on IN 


Artabanus, his treaſons, 9. Death, 10. Whether he reign- 


ed feven months, ibid. note. 


Artabaſus, governour of Cilicia, 14. Sails towards the Nile, 
ibid. Defeats the Egyptians, ibid. 


Artaxerxes, the ſon of Xerxes raiſed to the throne, 9. The 


Abaſuerus of ſcripture, 10, & note. Defeated by the E- 


1 gabyſus, 17. — i to the Greek 
| death eath and character, ibid. 
II. ſurnamed Memon. Succeeds Darius Nathus, 
23, & ſeq. Marches againſt his revolted brother, 28. 
kills him in a ſet battle, "Kid. Defeats the Lacedemonians, 
| I 
nquers it, ibid. Goes in perſon againſt the Caduſians, 


. 42. His prodigious army, ibid. Ready to periſh with 


famine, ibid. Saved by a __ of Tiribazus, ibid. & 
| ſeq. Invades ewe, 43, & ſeq. His great army and 


fleet, 45. Their broils and ill foccels ibid. Invades it 
afreſh 12 years after, 46. Diſcovers a conſpiracy formed 


againſt him, 48. His death and character, 49. 
III. Vide Ochus, 49. 
Arts and ſciences unknown to the antient Greeks, 435. 


Aſcalon, by whom founded, 403, & 404. Temple of Venus 


there plundered by the Scythians, 200. -.- 
Aſcania, a city in Lefer pla. 363. built by Aſcanius, 
391, note. | 
Aſcanian 


_ Egyptians, 13. Makes 8 the Greeks, 16. His in- 


'« Juſtice to the Athenian priſoners, ibid. _— 8. 1 4 
3 I | 


Makes peace with them, 38. Invades Cyprus, 40. 


582 


Atlas, the nephew of Jupiter, w 
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Aſcanias lake, fo called from Aſtenaz, 363. 
Abes, a dreadful Perſian puniſhment, 19, & note. 
Aſia, the daughter of Teucer, 368 
Afta, whence ſo called, 326. Deſcribed, ibid. How divi- 
ded at preſent, ibid. Conquered by the Scytbians, 209. & 


22 Proconſular deſcribed, 324 & ſeq. 

Afia Proper deſcribed, 321 & ſeq. Part of Aſia Miner, 
3. 

4h; atic, dioceſs deſcribed, 325. 

Aſfius, the ſon of Cotys, 2 a, named from him, 404+ 

Aſſaracus, one of the three ſons of Tros, 374. 


Aſopus, a river in Attica, 466, 
Aſſes, city of Æolis, and 22 the ſame, 322. Aſtrologers 


and aſtrology a remarkable account of both, 187, note. 
E s bravery in hunting the Calydonian boar, 562, note 
( 
4 king of Scythia, 318, & ſeq. out-wits the Macedo- 
mans, 319, & ſeq. 
Athene, the Greek name of Minerva, 465. 
Athens, whence fo called, ibid. and note (C). Why famed 
above other Greek cities, ibid. Deftroyed by Mardonius, 2. 
Athenians, their governmant, kings, &c. 466, & 468. Curſed 
by Theſexs, and puniſhed, 4 7» and not (L). Change 
ir government into 1 481. Into a democracy, 
482. Forſake their city and country, 2. Aſſiſt the revolted 
Egyptians and Lacedemoniant, 13. eated by the Per ſians 
in Egypt, 14. Reſtored to their former ſtate, 37, & ſeq. 
Make an advantageous peace with Perſia, 38. Break it 
by affiting the king of Cyprus, 39, 
# A ſo named, 2725 & 
note (W). Reigned in Mauritania, ibid; 


Atreus, king of Mycenia, bis cruel revenge, 4 56 and not. Killed 


by AZgy/thus, ibid. note (K). 

Attalis the inventer of tapeſtry, 97 396: 

Attica, whence fo called, 469. Part of Græcia Proper, 431. 
Its extent, ſituation and l, 464. Cities and ports, ibid. 
Government, 465. Opulence, origin, kings, &c. 466, 
& ſeq. Religion, 468. Change of — 401. 

Fiorſaken and ravaged by the Per / tan, 2. 

Attica fides, a proverb, 465. 

Attic coin deſcribed, 466. | 

ttis, how conceived and preſerved, 340. His fatal wedding, 
ibid. & ſeq. 5 

„the daughter of Cranaus king of Athens, 469. 

Atyade, a race of *. kings, 404 


Abt, 
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Aty 4, the ſon of Catys king of Lydia, 404, 408. © 
——, ſon of Cra ſus, killed at the chaſe of a wild boar, 415. 
Auge, princeſs of Arcadia, put to death, 500, & 5or note (I). 
Augeas, king of Elis, his famous ſtable cleanſed by Hercules, 
557- That fable explained, ibid. Outed his kingdom by 
Hlercules, 558. His end, 559. 
Aulza, a famous kind of tapeſtry at Pergamus, 396. 
Aulis, in Beotia, the Greek chiefs ſworn there, 484. 
Auteſion, king of Thebes, runs mad, 493. 
Autochtbon, what, 493, & ſeq. 
Arxius, river, in Theſſaly, 506. 
Azan, king of Arcadia, the ſon of Arcas, 500. 
Axania, the portion of Azan, — | 
Abylon, when, and by whom taken, 79.- 
Babylonians Surrender, to Alexander, 79. 
Bacchiade, kings of Corinth, whence ſo called, 529, Seize 
on the Corinthian government, ibid. & ſeq. 
Bacchus, worſhipped by the Phrygians, by the name Sabazios, 
345- Why ſuppoſed the grandſon of Cadmus, 487, note 
(D). How worſhipped at Elis, 554, and note (D). 
Bagoas, general of Ochus, 54. Strives in vain to fave the 
Egyptian temples, 55. Redeems their records, ibid. Poi- 
| ſons Ochus, 56. Sets up his youngeſt ſon, ibid. Kills him, 
and ſets up Darius Codomazxus, ibid. His new treaſon diſ- 
covered and puniſhed, 57. . 
Bahaman, king of Perfia, according to Oriental writers, 188, 
& ſeq. Vide Ardſpir. | Os 5 
Balch, made the ſeat of the Perſian empire, 1 36, 144. Taken 
by the king of Touran, 182. | 
Baſilipotamo, or royal river, 535. Vide Eurotas. 
Batia, the daughter of Teucer. 368. Vide Aja, 
| Battus, cured of his ſtammering, 508, note (F). 
Bazab, king of Perſia. 118. Vide Zab. 
Bec or Bek, wild inferences about that word, 3328. 
Bellerophon, why ſo called, 5 30. Falſly accuſed to Prætus, 451. 
Subdues the Sehmi, ibid. And Amazons, 531. Succeeds 
| Tobates in Lycia, ibid. His fatal end, ibid. Why ſaid to 
kill the Chimera, 419, 530, note (N). ET. 
Belus, king of Lydia, 409. 5 
Beſſus, his treachery to Darius, 83. & ſeq. Invades Bactria, 
84. His puniſhment, 88. 0 | 
Bethſbeam, taken by the Scythians, 30g. 1 
Betis, governor of Gaza, murdered by Alexander, 72. 
Bias, obtains part of the kingdom of Argos, 451. Fetches 
Ipbiclas's oxen out of Th, 507, note (D). 2 
5701⁸ 
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Biblis ſurrendered to Alexander, 70. 

Bium, a city of Doris, 570. 

Boar Erymanthian, brought alive by Hercules, 455, note. 
Calydonian, hunted, 562. Monſtrous tuſks, ib 
note (B). 

Baœotia, part of Græcia Propr. 431. Too countries of that 
name, 482. By whom founded and named 483. De- 
ſcribed, ib. Famed for dunces, 484. Since called The- 
bes, 482. Its government, Sc. Vide ſub Thebes, 
4%, & ſeq. Made the ſeat of war by the Perſians, 


F120 expelled by the Theſſalians, 483. Signalize them- 
ſelves at Troy, ib. 

Brotus, founder of the Theſſalian Beotia, 483. 

Bog, river in Scythia, 283. 

Boryſthenes al. Nieper, river in Scythia, 283z note (F 5. 

Bos in Lingua, a proverb, 466. 

Bous, Bors, Euſebius s miſtake about that word, 468. 

Braſs, the invention of, aſcribed to Cadmus, 488. 

Brigians, whether the ſame with Phrygians, 336. 

Britain, the etymon of that word, * note (H). 


Britons, different from the Caller or — 242, note. 


(H). 
Britain, the iſles of, firſt inhabited by the Ci, 2375 
242, note (H 


Brutus not the 970 who peopled Britain, 2425 fub fin. note 


H). 
Budian Scythians, men eaters, 301. 
Bulls blood, a ſure 7 355. 


| Cain, who, 346. : 


Cadmea, the citadel of Thebes, 487. 

Cadmea victoria, a proverb, 488, note (E). 

Cadmeis, one of the antient names of Bœotia, 483. 

Cadmus, founder and king of Bœotia, 482, & note. What 
people his followers were, 486, note (C). His original, 


ibid. The fable of him, 488, & note (FE). Introduces 1 


learning into Greece, ib. Retires into llyria, ib. 


Caduſians, invaded by the Per ſians, 42. Betrayed by a ſtra- 


tagem, ib. & ſeq, 
Caicobad, king of Perk ba, 123. Vid. Hole lad, 


Cali ſto, daughter of Lycaon, deflowered by Jupiter, 499- 
The fable of her, 500, note (F). 


| | Gallirbee, 


Shea ka 


I W „ 


Callirboe, the wife of Tros, her progeny, 374. | 

Calydna, one of the antient names of Beotia, 483. 

Calydon, a city of Ætolia, 562. | 

- the foreſt of, ib. 

Cambletes, king of Lydia, a debauched prince, 408. 

Candaules, king of Lydia, dethroned for his folly, 409. 

Capys marries Themis, 374. Gives name to Caphya in Ar- 

© cada, ib. Re 

Caramania. Vide Cilicia, 423. | 

_— part of Afia Proper, 322. Where ſituate, 324, & note 
(C). 

99 a ſoothſayer, killed by the Heraclidæ, 461. 

Caſſian mountains divide Scythia from Seres, 28 0. 

Caſtor and Pollux, their fabulous original, 545, note (L). 

Arm for the recovery of their ſiſter, 477. Bring her awa 
out of Aphidne, 546. Their other exploits and death, ib. 

note (O). 5 | Es 

Caucaſus, mountain in Scythia, 281. 

Cayfter, river in Phrygia, 333, note (O), & 403. 

Cecropia, Athens antiently ſo called, 465. 

Cecrops, an Egyptian fugitive, introduces religion into Greece, 
438, & ſeq. & 468. The fable of his giving name to 

Atbent, 465, note (C). The founder of the Athenian 

monarchy, 466. His reign, 468, & ſeq. Civilizes the 


people, ib. 
Celæne, where ſituate, 330. 


Celtes, 227, & ſeq. Vide Gomerians, — 
Celtiberia, Spain antiently ſo called, 230, ſub fin. note (B). 
233, note, 239. _- : - 
Cenchrea, one of the two ſea-ports of Corinth, 524. 
Centaurs, whence the fable of them, 507, & note (E). 
Their luſtful attempt, ib. | 
Cephiſus, river in Phocis, 518. 
Cerberus fetched out of hell by Hercules, 455, note 535, note. 
Ceres, her ſtatue in Arcadia burnt, 503. 
Charilaus, diſcomfited by the Arcadian women, 495, 503. 
Chilminar in Perſia, by whom adorned, 196. {1 
Chimera, mountain in Lycia, 419. x 
the fable of, explained, ib. & 530, note (N). 
Chios, by whom founded, 483. 
Chlorians, outwitted by Sous, king of Sparta, 550. 
Chamara, capital of Bactria, 236, note, (B). 
Chonos in Phrygia, 332, vid. Coloſſe. 
_ Chryſe, the wife of Dardanus, her dowry, 370. 
Chryſorrbeas river in Lydia, 403, vid. Pactelus. 
Vol. V. 4 E 
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 Cepais, the ſpring head of the Aſopur, 466. Dake, 


| CIO, whence * Js & note (W). 


IN DE X. 


Cilicia, whence ſo called, 422. Deſcribed, ib. Its cities. 


rivers, &c. 424, & ſeq. Government and various fates, 
426, & ſeq. Kings, 428, & ſeq. Invaded by Alexander, 
63, & ſeq. 

Cilicians, their treachery and cruelty paſt into a proverb, 426, 
and note. By whom conquered 


42 
Cimmerians invade Afia Minor, 35 3. Take Sardis from the 
Lydians, 411. 


Cimon's conqueſts in Cyprus, 16. Beats the Per fans by ſea 


and land, ib, | 
Circaſſian Tartary, part of Scythia, 281. 
Cithzreon mount deſcribed, 459. 


Claxamenæ, by whom founded, 481. 


Cleo, a famous robber, 332, & note (M). 
Cleomeſtra, daughter of Tres, 374. 


Clitor, king of Arcadia, 500. 
Chtemneſtra, her fabulous birth, 545, note. Agamemnon 5 


faithleſs wife, 457. Killed by Oreftes, ib, 
Codrus, the noble king of Athens, facrifices his life for his 
country, 480. 
Coin firſt 3 by the Lydians, 406. 
Colaxais, king of one of Fas Scythian tribes, ab, note. 
Colchis, part of Scythia, 281. 
Colophon, by whom founded, 481. 
Coloſſe, a city in Phrygia, 332. 


| Conen, made admiral of the Parficn fleet, 31. Beats the 


Lacedemonians at ſea, 36. Accuſed before Artaxerxes, 
37. Condemned, 38. 


Contracts, how made among the i 292. 


Coon, the ſon of Antenor, killed by Agamemnon, 3 


84. 
Corinth, the kingdom of, part of antient Greece, 431. i. 
ſcribed, 522. When and by whom founded, 55 Sub- 
dued by the Heraclidæ, 527. The whole duration of its 
government, 528. The kings, 529, & ſ. a 
Corinth, the city of, by whom built, 522, V "hy ſo called, 
523. Why called Heliopolis, ib. Deſcribed, 524. Trs 
{ituation, opulence, Buildings, tb. 


| Corinthian order, whence fo called, 524. = 
Corinthians given to traffic, 524. Their character, antiqui- 


ty, government, and king, ib. & ſeq. Subdued by the 


Dores, 532. 


_ Corinthus, whoſe ſon he was, 523, and note (B). 


Coritus, king of Samothrace, 369, & 371, note ( M. 


% 


. 


Corybas, the ſon of Cybele, by Jaſius, 342, note (W 

Cons: ſecond king of . 3 A 

"I. king of Athens, 469. Dethroned by Al! c- 
tyon, i 

Creon, prince of Thebes, his cruelty to his niece, 492. The 
ſame with Glaucus, 529, & note (L). 

Creſphontes, chief of the n made king of Mcenæ, 
462. Murdered by his nobles, 463. 

Cret, the ſon of Jupiter, gives name to the iſland of Crete, 


273. 


Cretan, Wan account of Jupiter, 273. 


Criaſus, king of Argos, 448. 
Crœſus, king of Lydia's conqueſts and wealth, 413. Inter- 


view with Solon, 414, & notes. Allied with the king of 


| Babylon, 416. Commands his army againſt Cyrus, ib. 
Taken priſoner at Sardis, ib. Ordered to be ſacrificed, 


417. Saved and reſtored to his kingdom, ib. 
Crotopus, king of Argos, 448. 


Cteſias, an account of him and his writings, 221, note 


(A). 
Caleb, 3 305 vid. Cybele. 
— the famous battle of, 27, & ſeq. 
Cupid, a famed ſtatue of him at Parium, 394. 
Curetes, their office among the Celtes, 248, & 2499 note. 
Pleuronians called Curetes, 563. 

S bele, the chief deity of the Phrygians, 339- The ceremo- 
nies of her worſhip, 344. Her prieſts, ib. & ſeq. Her 


different — 339» & ſeq. Worſhipped by — 


Trojans, 
Cyberniſcus Lia of Lycia 420, & ſeq. 
Cycnus, king of Colonæ in Treas, his character, 360. 
Cydnus river in Cilicia, 425. 
_ Cyllene, mount in Arcadia, 500. From whom ſo called, 4. 
H 
N 2 king of Lacedemon, 543. 
 Cynoſureans, a colony of the Argives, 550. Baniſhed by the 
Lacedemonians, ib. 
Cyprus invaded by the Athenians, 15. Recovered by Eva- 
goras, 39. Invaded by the Perfians, 40. Taken, 1b. 


7 | Cypſelus, king of Arcadia, kills the tyrant of MAycena, 5024503. | 


— a deſcendant of the Lapithæ, becomes king ot Co- 
rintb, 527, & ſeq. & 528, note (I). 
Oprene raviſhed by e $08, note (F). 


— the fountain of, : 


7 Cyrrha, the ſea-port of Delphos, 521. Its ente invaded 
dy the Phecians, 320. 


4E 2 5 Cyrus, 


587 


1 
Cyrus, prophecies concerning him, 158, note. 
;& the ſon of Darius Nothus made governor of A/ſia- 
' Miner, 22 His pride and cruelty, 23. Conſpires againſt 


his brother, 24. Is ſentenced to death, ib. Cauſes a re- 


volt, 25, & ſeq. His fleet and army, 26. Killed in 
battle, 28. 


Cythæron mount in Phacis, 518. 
Cyzicus, a famed city of Myſia, deſcribed, 292, & "= 
king of My/ia, killed by the Argonauts, 

D 


| ions, 282, vid. Getæ. 


Dahac, 102, vid. Dehoc. | 

Damaſcus betrayed to Parmenio, 68, & ſeq. 
Damaſichten, king of Thebes, 493. 
Danae debauched by Jupiter, 451. 


Danaus, king of Argos, his an againſt his daughter, 


mats uſed by the Phrygians i in their worſhip, 346. 
Danube ſeparates the Celtes from Scythia, 240. 

Darab I. prince of Perſia, according to oriental writers ex- 
poſed in a wooden ark, 195. Acknowledped by his mo- 
— 196. Succeeds her, 197. Wars with the king of 
Macedon, 198. 
II. his war with Aſeander, king of Abocodin, 200, 


* ſeq. Defeated by him twice, 202. Murdered by his 
own ſubjects, 15. 


Darab-gerd, a city built by Darab, 199. 

Dardana, built by Dardanus, 370. 

Dardanels, why fo _ 355, note (B), 357. 

Dardanum, 355, & ſeq. vid. Troas. _ 

Dardanus in Phrygia Minor, 356. Marries the daughter of 
Teucer, 368. His deſcent and reign, 369. 

Darius, the ſon of Aerxes unjuſtly murdered, 

— — Nothus, natural fon of Artazerxes mounts the 

Per fian throne, 19. His ſevere and uneaſy reign, 20, & 

ſeq. Loſes Egypt, 21. Too much influenced by his queen, 

20. His death and laſt words to his ſon, 24. 

— Codemannus raiſed to the Perſian throne, 56. His 

| Pedigree and character, ib. Invaded by the Greeks, 57. 

at Granicus, 58, & ſeq. Loſes ſeveral cities and 

provinces, 60 & ſeq. His beſt general Memnon, 62. Goes 

to ſuccour Cilicia, 63. The order of his march, ib. & ſeq. 

| Defeated near Ius, 66. His haughty letter to Mlexatider, 

5 * Offers a ranſom for his family, 71. Raiſes a new 


army, 


TN DEX 
army, 74. Makes new offers of peace, ib. & ſeq. Re- 
jected by Alexander, 75, & ſeq. Defeated near Arbela, 
77 & ſeq. Flies into Armenia, 79. Into Media, 83. 
reacherouſly impriſoned by his own generals, ib. & ſeq. 


His dying meſſage to Alexander, 86. Death, Character, 
and burial, ib. & ſeq. 


Daulian women, their unnatural repaſt, 521, note. 


Daulis, a city in Phocis, 521. Remarkable for its tall and 
{tout inhabitants, 10. 


Daunus, king of Apulia, relieved by Diomedes, king of Ar- 


gos, 461. Kills him, 10. 
Dead-ſea, its various names, all.” 
Dedalus introduces idolatry into Greece, 4.29. 

Dehoc, ſixth king of Perf ia, according to oriental writers, 
102. His cruel reign and baniſhment, ib. &ſeq. 
Dejanira, princeſs of Seyrus, debauched by Achilles, 5 513. 


the daughter of OEneus, married to Hercules, 563. 
Her fatal jealouſy and death, 544, note. 


Dephiontes made king of Argos, 463. 
Delphi, or Delphos, the city of, deſcribed, $19. 155 mene 
riches, 520. 


———— the oracle of, how diſcovered, 518. And temple. 


of, deſcribed, 519 
Denietrias, a city in Theſſaly, 506. 


Demophon, king of Athens, 479- Erefts the court of the 
Eßpbetæ, ib. Tried by it, ib. 


king of Corinth, 532. 


5 D general of Lacedemon, his ſucceſs againſt the 


Perſians, 31, & ſeq. 


Deucalion, king of Phthia, 505. Saved from the * on 


Parnaſſus, 5 17, 518. 
Diana worſhipped by the Tydiant, 405. 


 Di#ys, prince of Seripus, brings up Perſeus as his own, 45 15 


& ſeq. Raiſed to the throne by him, 452. 
Dimas, the ſon of Dardanus, his colonies in Aja, 372. 
Dindymus mount, whence ſo called, 339, and note (I). 
Dieſcorides, where born, 425. 
Dis, or Pluto, a prince of Celtic race, 261, 272, and note, 
Divination, uſed among the Celtes, 249. Inhuman cuſtom 
auuſed in them, 251. 


Deas, brother of Acmon, a Celtic Prince, 260. Places that : 


bear his name, ib. 
Dolopes, where ſituate, 505. 
Don river, 279, vid. Tanais. 
Donetz, er Little Tanais river, 283, 
Dorians, 


555 
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Dorian where ſituate, 568. Invade Peloponneſus, 569, & 


Doric diale& and order, 569 and note G. 

Doridas, king of Corinth, invaded by the Dores, 

* part of antient G reece, 431. Its ſituation, names, &c. 
508, 56 

— he See of the Dorians by whom built, 569. 

Deryſſus, king of Lacedemon, 551 

Drunkenneſs, abhorred by the Scythians, 299. 

Dryopes, where ſituate, &c. 569, and note F. 

Dulichium, iſland of, 559, note M. 


Dunbavand, al. Damavand, a remarkable mountain in Perfie, 
186. 


Dwina river in. Scythia, 283. 
E. 
Enz. kin king of Arcadia, afliſts Atreus againſt the Hera- 
clidæ, 501 
Echmys, king of Arcadia, afliſts the Meſenians againſt the 
Lacedemonians, 503. 
Eclipſe of the moon, ſcares the 13 74 How 
interpreted by the Egyptian ſoothſayers, ibid. 11 
Fetion, king of Thebes, killed by Achilles, 428. 
Elatus, prince of Arcadia, ſettles in Phoc is, 500. F ounder 
of Elatea, 521 
Electra, daughter of 4 and mother of 833 3550 
371, note J. 
Eleus, king of Elis, gives name to that kingdom, 557, note. 
Eleuſis, a fea port of Attica, 464, and note A. 
Elis, kingdom, part of antient Greece, 431. So named from 


Eliſha, 5 52. Its ſituation and extent, ibid. & ſeq. By 
whom — 556. Kings, &c. ibid. Ruined by 


war and peſtilence, 561. 

—— the metropolis ot that kingdom, 5 52. 6 

Elymai of Sicily, whence fo called, 375. 

E mathia, ſo called from r king of Troas, 379. 

Enchelæ, chuſe Cadmus their general, 487. 

Endymion, king of Elis, 556. The fable of him, ibid. note 

H 

E L king of Elis, the . contriver of the Trojan 1 | 

556. 

E * 07 a city of Lydia, 324. By man founded, 481. 
Opens its gates to Alexander, 60. Greatly. inriched by 
Alerander, ibid. pp 

e 


. 4 


I . 


The temple of Diana, the only one that — the Perſian 


fury, 6. 
E 3 the court of, why inſtituted. 479. 
2 Pbira, al. Ephyra in Epirus, by — built, 389. 
antient name of Corinth, 
Epichnemidia, part of antient 8 431. Whence ſo cal- 
led, 567. Its ſituation, ibid. | 
Epictetus, part of Phrygia Minor, 354. 
Epidaurus, a famous ſea port in Lacedemon, 536. 
Epigoni, whence ſo called, 492. The war of, ib. & ſeq. 
Epiphania, a city in Cilicia Proper, 425. 
_ Epiſtropus, king of Lyrneſſus in Cicilia, 428. Sides with the 
Trojans and is killed by Achilles, ibid. 


E popeus, king of Sicyon, 443. Raviſhes Hntiope, 488. Dies 


of his wounds, g 

Epytus I. king of Arcadia, bit to death by a viper, 500. 

— II. ftruck blind for his preſumption, 502. 

Er, or Erus, the name of the Pamphylian Zoroafter, 1 5 3. 
Frato, a nymph, mother of Axan, king of Arcadia, 500. 

Ereftheus, King of Athens, 470 


Erictbonius, king of Athens, 469- The fable of his birth, 


ibid. note F. 

Erigon, river in Theſſaly, 506. 
Eritbræ, by whom founded, 481. 
Erineus, a city of the Derians, 413. 
Emficbtbon, the only ſon of Cecrops, his death, 469. 
Eryxias, laſt archon of Athens, 482. 

Eſeihiſſar, Vide Laodicea, 330. 
Eſtiotis, part of antient Greece, 431. 

2 teocles, king of Thebes, his injuſtice to his brother, 4 55. 
I The cauſe of a blody war, ibid. & ſeq. and 492, & ſeq. 
Kills, and is killed by him, ibid. 
Evagoras, king of Cyprus, invaded by the Perſians, 39- Aſ- 
ſiiſted by the Athenians, ibid. Forced to yield, 40, 41. 

Evenus, king of Lyrneſſus in Cilicia, 428. 
river of Ætolia, 561. & ſeq. = 
Eunomus, king of Likes, 551. Killed, ibid. 
Euripus, vide Negropont, 483. 
Eurotas, founder of Lacedemon, 533. 
Eurypyles, the ſon of Telephus king of A fi, 399. 
Eryſibenes, and Procles, joint kings of Lacedemon, 538. 
Euryſtheus, king of Mycena's hatred to Hercules, 454. 
 Eurytus, king of Oechole robbed of his horſes by Hercules, 


N 513. hs 
_ Euryphonti 8 whence ſo called, 3304 


Exrytisnidæ, 


Euthria, 


592 


George, the fimous Arian 


INDEX. 


Eurbria, taken by the Greeks, ſets fire to their ſhips and burns 


herſelf, 380. 
E uæine ſei whence ſo named, 36 '& 


F. 
F Able, why mixed with antient hiſtory, 430, note. 
Fabulous and heroic times, a 188 account of them, 
429 & 430, note. 
Feaſts of Afia kept at Philadelphia, go2: 


Feramors, the ſon of the great Roar, killed by Ardſbir king 


of Perſia, 191. 
Feridoun, king of Perſia, vide Phridun, 10 5. 
Fleece, golden, what, 509, note G. 512, note K. 
Flutes, a martial inſtrument of the Greeks, 549. 
Fortune, the temple of, at Elis, 553. N 
Fountain of the Horſe, vide Pegaſus, 522. 
Fourtiſſar, river miſtaken for the Granicus, 4 note W. 
Funerals, — the Scythians, how performed, 289, 299. 


G. 


3 Gage antient Gomerians, 235, & ſeq. 


Galen, born at Pergamus, 396. 
Gallus, river, 345. 


 Ganymedes, the ſon of Tros, abuſed by Tantalus, 373, & ſeq. 
Sar ſiaveſch, prince of the Turks, aſſaſſinates the prince of 


Perſia, 129. Killed in an engagement by Ruſtan, 130. 
Gauls, vide 9 227, & ſeq. 
Gaugamela, the battle of, 76, & ſeq. 


Gaza in Paleſtine taken by Alexander, and its inhabitants put 


do the ſword, 71. 
Gelonian Scythians deſcribed, 302. 
Getæ, al. Dacians. were ſeated, 282. 
Geneva lake deſcribed, 243, & ſeq. 
Lihop, i born at E piphania, 42 5. 
Georgia, a province in Scythia, 281. 
Geryon's oxen fetched by Hercules, 4.55, note. 
Gherſchap, king of Perſia, according to oriental writers, 118. 


Gjamaſp, a famed Perſian aſtrologer, 187. Foretels the cm- 


ing of the Meſſiah, ibid. note. 


Giemſehid, fifth king of Perſia, according to oriental writers, 


99. Hispride and puniſhment, 102. 
Glauce, the fountain, why ſo called, 529, & ſeq. 
Glaucus, king of Corinth, 1 
Gnoſſus, Jupiter's ſepulchre ſhewn there, 273- 
Gold, firſt coined by the Lydians, 406. 

— ſand of the river — 335. 


106868 


fleece. 
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Golden fleece. Vide Fleece, 509, note G, 512, note K. 
Comer, the eldeſt ſon of Faphet, the father of the Gomerians, 


2 Whether he came into Europe, ibid. Whether the 
fa of the Phrygians, 336. Gomeraeg, or Celtic lan- 
guage deſcribed, 252, 253, note. Preſerved ſtill by the 
preſent Welſb, ibid. & ſeq. Its affinity to the Hebrew, ib. 
ſub not. 
Gomerians, or Celtes, deſcended from Faphet, 227. & ſeq. 
Their various names, 230, note B, and 235. A different na- 
from the Scythians, 2 32, & ſeq. Their migration into 
Europe, 234. Extent of their territories there, 2 37. 
Names of their rivers, &c. of Celtic extraction, 24 5. Their 
government, laws, religion, &c. 248. Cruel cuſtoms, 
251. Poetry & military diſcipline, language, &c. ibid. & 


ſeq. Diet, 255. Confounded with the Scythians, 257, 


note. Their kings, 261, & ſeq. Their kingdom diſmem- 

bered, 276. | 5 e 
ordium, a city of Phrygia, deſcribed, 332. 

—— by whom built, 348. 


Gordius I. 338, 348. How raifed to the Phrygian throne, 


348. Ties the Gordian knot, ibid. 


— II. 201. 
— III. 8 


n, 8 of Perſeus, married to Oebalus, king of 


Lacedemonia, 543 

Geraicoi, 

Graii, 

Granicus, river in Myfia, 395, & note W. 

Greece, antient, deſcribed, 431, & ſeq. Its various names, 
ibid. & ſeq. Contended for. by the gods, 523, and note 
C. The reſt vide ſub Greeks. 


C antient Grecians, 431, & note B. 


Gr eek hiſtorians, their partiality againſt the Scythians, 292. | 


'The cauſe of it, ibid. 


—— tongue affirmed, to be the language of the gods, 339, 


& note . 
Greets, the moſt antient of them, 432. Their o_ _ 
nings, 434, & ſeq. Antient government, 436, & leq. 
8 40. Their ſeveral Kingdoms, &c. 
ibid. & ſeq. Their expedition againſt Troy, 381, & ſeq, 
Fleet, 384. Commanders, ibid. & ſeq. Firſt eight years 
war, 387. Infeſted with peſtilence, ibid. Take and 
burn 7 roy, 388. The various fates of their chiefs, ibid. & 
ſeq. Force the Perfians out of Greece, 4. Victorious 
by ſea and land on the ſame day, 5. Make peace with 


Artaxerxes, 16. AMſt Cyrus againſt his brother, 26. Ad- 


vance into Perſia, 27. Their noble retreat after Cyr#.'s 
Vol. V. 4 F daeath, 
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death, 29. Invade Perſia, 75. Chuſe Alexander their 
general, ibid. The battle of * 58, & ſeq. 

Groves, ſacred among the Scythians, 290. 

Gujhtaſp, prince of Perſia, according to oriental writers, re- 
bels againſt his father, 144. Forced to fly to Touran, his 
odd marriage with that king's daughter, 145. Perſuades 
him to declare war againſt his father, 146. Declared king 
1 = by his father, 147. Kills two terrible monſters, 

His horſe cured by Zoroafter, 167, & ſeq. Made a 
3 to Zoroaſter 168, & ſeq. Wars with the king of 
Touran, 182. Enſnares his brave ſon Iſphendyiar, ibid. & 


ſeq. Reſigns the crown to his grandſon, 185. Whether 


the ſame with the Gree# Hy/taſpes, 186. 
Gyants, their war with Jupiter, 269, & leq. 
Gyges's treaſon againſt Candaules, 410. His reign. ibid. 
Gythians ſubdued by the Lecedemonians, 535. 


Gythium, a ſea- port of — ibid. By whom built, 


ibid. and note D. 


H. 
H Alicarnafſis, Taken by Alexander, 61. 


Hameſtris, Xerxes's queen, ſeveral inſtances of her cruelty, 
8. & leq. :- 

Harmonia, 25 inceſs of Samothrace, 369. Married to Cad- 
mus, 
8 general of Cyrus, bravely oppoſed by the Lycians 
of Xanthus, 420, & ſeq. 

Hartyes, a fabulous kind of birds, 510, note. 

Hecate ampolis, Lacedemon ſo called, from its | bundred an, 
534, note B. 

Hector, the ſon. of Priam, killed, 388, 514. 

 Hecuba, Priam's wife, 381. 

Helen, the fatal Grecian beauty, her 88 birth, 545, 

note L. Whoſe daughter ſhe was, 476. Stolen by 

Theſeus, ibid. & ſeq, Married to Menelaus, 383. Stolen 

by Paris, 382. Cauſes the Trojan war, 38 I. Whe- 

ther detained in Egypt, 385. 


Helenus, the ſon of Priam, 381 I. Retires into Macedmia, 


2389. 
Helicaon, fon-in-lew to king Priam, 356. 
Helice, metropolis of Achaia Propria, 572. 
Helicon, mountain in Phocts, 518. In Beotia, 484. 
Heliopolis, a name given to ſeveral Greek cities, 523, & ſeq. 


Heliots 7 


J 


IX. 


Heliots, al. Helotes, enſlaved by the Lacedemonians, 535. 
Their grievous puniſhment, 536, and note E. | 
Hellas, Elis, whence ſo called, 552. 
 Hellenes, antient Grecians, 432. 
Helleſpont, what, 355. 
Helleſpontiac, part of Phrygia Minor, 354. 
elum, river in Scythia, 281. 
Heneti, chuſe Antenor their head, 376. | 
Heptapylos, Thebes ſo called from its ſeven cates, 434. 
Heraclidæ, a race of Lylian kings, 404. ä 
deſcended from Hercules, ibid. 
Invade Peloponneſus, 461. Plagued by Apollo, ibid. Sub- 
due the Corinthians, 527. 
Hercules, how many of that name, 453, note H. 
. the ſon of Jupiter by Alemena, ibid. Kills a lyon 
when a child, ibid. His twelve labours, 454, & note I. 
Loſes his boy Hylas in the Argonautic expedition, 5 10, 
note. His revenge againſt the king of OEchalia, 543. 
Againſt Hippocoon, king of Sparta, ibid. & ſeq. Leaves 
that kingdom in truſt to Tyrdarevs, 544. Kills the ſons 
of Actor, and dethrones Augeas, 558. Kills Laomedon, 
and four of his ſons, 381. His laſt exploits and death, 
544, note K. 
the print of his foot on a ſtone, two cubits long, 284. 
Hermes, a great philoſopher, counſellor to Saturn, 269. 
—.— Mercury, why called by that name, 274, note X. 
Hermione, the wife of Cadmus, her original, 486. 
Hermodica, the wiſe queen of Midas, 350. 
Herſe, the daughter of Cecrops, puniſhed for her curioſitx, 
49, ate F. | | 
Hefione, daughter of Laomedon, taken by Hercules, 330. 
Suppoſed the cauſe of the Trajan war, 382. 
Heſperian apples fetched away by Hercules, 455, note. 
Fierapolis in Phrygia, famous for mineral waters, 331. De- 
| ſcibed, ibid. 5 
 Hieromname, wife of Aaracus, king of Troy, 374. 
Hlippoboton and Hippim the antient names of Argos, 444. 
 Hippacoon, king of Lacedemon, killed by Hercules, 543. 
Heippo-kai-koures, whence ſo called, 482, note. 
Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, her conteſt with Thees, 
304, note. Married to him, 476, note. 
Hippolytus, the ſon of Theſeus, his chaſtity fatal, 476, note. 
Hippomedes, archon of Athens, reduced, 482. His cruclin, 
ibid. note N. 
Hippopodes, why ſo called, 282. note E. 
Hippothous, king of Arcadia, 502. EE 
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Homai, al. Khamani, queen of Perſia, according to . 
writers, 195. Expoſes her fon Darab, ibid. Acknow- 


ledges him and leaves her crown to him, 196. Her ſtately 
palace at Hachr, ibid. 


Horſes eſteemed among the Scythians, 291. 

a fine breed = in Argolis, 444. 

In Theſſaly, 

Huſbang, king of Perk, according to oriental writers, 96. 

Hyampolis, the battle of, 515. 

Hyanthes, whether antient Greeks, 484. Expelled Beotia, 
by Cadmus, 486. 

Hyanthidas, king of Corinth, invaded by the Dores, 532. 

Hyanthis, one of the antient names of Beotia, 48 3. 

Hydra killed by Hercules, 454, note. 

Hylines's ſettlement in Thermoſciria, 303, note. 

Hyllus, the ſon of Hercules, killed in ſingle combat, 4 $6, 

Hypatha, metropolis of Theſſaly, 506, & ſeq. 

Hyperborean ſea, vid. Dead-ſea, 280. 

Hyper boreans were men-eaters, 284. 


Hypermneſtra, daughter of Cm ſaves her huſband, 449. 
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TACICK, vid. Iaxartes, 281. 

} Fancyrus, king of Scythia, the Indathyrſus of Herodotus, 

i His anſwer and preſents to Darius, 313- Defeats 
314- & ſeq. 


Janus, king of the Aborigines, 268. 
 Fardanes, king of Lydia, 409. Gives a bad anti of lewd- 


neſs to his ſubjects, ibid. 
Jaſius, huſband of Cybele, 343, note (W). 


_ ------ prince of Samothrace, 369, & ſeq. 


Jai ſent to fetch the golden fleece, 509 . Aſſiſted by Medee, 
17. Gets it from etes, ibid. Baniſhed Theſſaly by Pe- 

_ 's ſon, 51 3 Goes to Corinth, 529. Marries Glauce, 

ibid. 

Javan's poſterity, the firſt peoplers of Greece, 433, and note 

(E). Sounded more properly Fon, ibid. "RO" 
Jaxartes, river in Scythia, 281. 
{teria, vid. Spain, by whom firſt peopled 233, note ( E). 


3 another of that name in Scythia, 279+ 


Ichthyephagi, why ſo called, 97. 

1da, mount, 339, 357, 

Idei Datyli, why ſo = 342- 

Idæus, the ſon of Dardanus, 372. | 
Jdmon, an Argonaut killed by a wild boar, 510, note. 


Jeruſalem 


IN DUE X. 


Feruſalem taken by the Perſians according to oriental writers, 


1 


144. Favoured by Alexander, 425. 
Ilium in Phrygia, vid. Troy, 357, & ſeq. 
------ in Macedonia, by whom built, 


89. 
Tus the ſon of Tres adorns Trey and calls dt it Ilium, 377. Sub- 
dues Tantalus, ibid. His reign, ibid. Saves the | 


from the flames, ibid. 
Hllyrians overcome by Cadmus, 488. 


| {maus mountain parts the two Scythias, 280. 
Inachus, founder of the Argolic kingdom, 446, & ſeq, 


------ metropolis of Argos, 444 

---==- river of Argos, ibid. 

Inarus cauſes a revolt in Egypt, 13. Reduced by the Per- 
ſians, 15. Crucihed, 16. 

r king of Seythia, vid. Madyes and Fancyrus, 
312, 


Ins, one of the daughters of Cadmus, 487. Her cruelty and 


fate, 525, note (G). 


| bh, the daughter of Inachus, whether raviſhed by the Phæ- 


nicians, 382. Why ſurnamed Phoronis, 448 


Jobates, king of Lycra” s behaviour to Bellerophon, 421 . & 


ſeq. 450. 


Tce, the 5 mother and wife of OE dipus, 490, & 
hol princeſs of OEbalia, ſtolen by Hercules, 544, note (K). 


Given to his ſon Hyllus, ibid. 


Ton, the ſon of Xuthus, the ſuppoſed father of the Jones, 433, 


and note (E). Succeeds Selinus in Ægialea, 571, 572. Gives 


the name o Ianians, to the Egialeans, id. His death, 
ibid. 


Jones, the moſt antient name of the Greeks, $43: 


Tonia, part of Aſa Proper, 322. 


Tonian confederacy, iT gh | 5 
Luonians, their origi Go with Ni ha in queſt of new 
ſettlements, 1 . out of Achaia, 571, & ſeq: 

Retire into Attica, 572. Treachery to the Sytbians, 315. 


Shake off the Perſian yoke, 7. 


— Iphicrates, commands the auxiliaries againſt Egypt, 44. 


Falſely accuſed by the Perſian general, 46. 
Iphidamas, the ſon of Anfenor, killed by Agamemnon, 376. 
Iphigenia worſhipped by the Taurian Scythians, 301. 
Iphitus, prince of OEchalia, killed by Hercules, 543. 
—— king of Elis, reſtorer of the 9 games, 560. 


Irege, 


3 by the Per ſians according to oriental writers, 
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I. 


Trege, king of Perſia, according to oriental writers, 106. 
Murdered by his two brothers, 107. 

Iſnenus, river in Bœotia, : 
/phendyiar, prince of Perſia, defeats the king of Touran, 

183, & ſeq. Takes and kills him by a notable ſtratagem, 
ibid. Killed by Ruſtan in ſingle combat, 185. 
Ius, a city in Cilicia Proper, 425. 

— the gulph of, ibid. 

Hiachr, in Perſia, vid. Chilminar, 196. 

Iſter, vid. Danube, 279, 283. 3 

I/thmian games, their origin, Ic. 525, note (G). 


Iſtiæotis, part of Theſſaly, 505. 


Juliopolis, vid. Tarſus, 424. 
uno, Fupiter's queen, 271. | 

Jupiter worſhipped by the Celtes, under the name of Taran, 
248. His birth concealed by his mother, 267, and note. 
His other names, 263, and note. Dethrones his father, 
268. Wars with his uncle Titan, 269. Divides his em- 
pire, 272. Marries his niece Maia, ibid. Has Mercury 
by her, ibid. His death and ſepuchre, 273. Challenged 
by the Scythians as their progenitor, 313. His ftatue and 
temple at Cyzicum, 393. i, WONT 


K. 


Knit, the dynaſty of, in Perſia, 92. 


Kalendar, rectified in Perſia by Gremſchid, r00. 
Kaoh, a ſmith, dethrones the tyrant of Perſia, 104, & ſeq. 
Made general by the lawful prince, 105. Re luces the re- 
volted provinces, ibid. & ſeg. . | 
Key-choſrau, prince of Perſia, takes Ardebil, 131. Declared 
ſucceſſor on that account by his grandfather Keyhaus, ibid. 
Succeeds him according to oriental writers, 133. Invades 
Turke/tan, 134, & ſeq. Conquers it, 136. Reſigns the 
crown to his ſon, 137. Retires into a cell, ibid. His cha- 
rater and valour, 138. = | 


| Keytaus, king of Perſia, according to oriental writers, 126. 


Twice delivered by his general Ruſtan, ibid. & ſeq. Re- 
ſigns the crown to his grandſon, 131. Whether the Nim- 
rod of Moſes, 132. C 


 Reykobad, king of erſia, according to oriental writers, 123, 


& ſeq. Said to have converſed with Samuel, 125. 
Keyomaras, choſen king of Perſia, for his. virtues, accordin 

to oriental writers, 94. Invents Varidus — and 

| | = | Ccivilizes 


N 
civilizes his people, ibid. Reſigns the crown n to his grand- 


ſon Siamet, 


Kuareſm, the province of, why ſo called, 1 36. 
L. 


Le. the mother of Cypſelus, ſaves him from the Bac- 


chiade, 528, note (J). 


 Labaacus, king of Thebes, 489. 


Labotas, king of Lacedemon, wars againft the Argives, 551. 


Lacedemon, the ſon of Eurotas, 53 3+ The ſuppoſed {on of 
Jupiter, ibid. and note X 6 


| Lacedemonia, whence ſo called, 533. Why called i. 


tompotis, 534, note (B). Deſcribed, ibid. paſſ. Its go- 
vernment, duration, &c. 538, & ſeq. Kings, 541, & ſeq. 
Why afterwards called Aidæ and E urytionide, 550. The 
reſt, vid. ſub Laconia. & 


= Lacedemonians defeat the Perſians by ſea and and, 4s $2 & 


ſeq. 


Laconia, part of antient Greece, 431- The antient name of 


| Lacedemon, 533. Its ſituation, extent, ſoil, &c. 534, & 


ſeq. Government under a — 538. Birch, ibid. 
& fed. 


Ladoga, the lake of, 283. 


= Lais, an extravagant Corinthian harlot, 524, note (E). 


Laus, king of Thebes, the father of OEdipus, 489, & leq. 
— king of Elis, 560. 


Lambinus, ſuppoſed the laſt king of Scythia, 320. 
Lampeto, queen of the Amazons, 304» note. Carries their con- | 


queſts into Aſia, ibid. 


5 Lampſacians outwit Alexander, 394. 


Lampſacum, a city in Myſia, by whom built, 394. F amous 


ſor its wines, ibid. 


Laodamas, king of Thebes, his ill ſucceſs againſt the E pigoni, 


2. & ſeq. 


] * in Phrygia, 330. F amous for its wool, 33 1. De- 


ſtroyed, ibid. and note. 


Laomedon, the ſon of Ilus, 377. Builds the clindel of Trey, 


379. His reign and exploits, ibid. __ Slain by Her- 
cules, 380. 


a Lapitbæ, where ſituate, 505. 
Lariſſa, a city in Theſſaly, 506. F, the name of Lari/- 


ſæus, to Achilles, ibid. 


Latinus, ſon of Telephus, king of 222 399. 


Lebedos, by whom founded, 481. 
Lecheum, one of the ſea- ports of Corinth, 524. 
Leda, her fabulous offspring, 5452 note (L). 


Leleges, 
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Leleges, whether antient Greeks, 533- 
Lelex, founder of Lacedemon, ib. 
Lemnian women murder all their males, and turn Amazons, 
5 
1 iſland in the Egean ſea, inhabited by Amazons, 
. $09, note (H). 
„ river in Scythia, 281. 
Leon, king of Lydia 409. 
Leotychides I. 1 of Sparta, puts an end to > the Perſian war 
by a complete victory, 5. 
byrium, the grove of 423. 


 Lesbos iſland, ſubject to tothe Trojans, 364- 


Leucophrys, vide Tenedos, 360. 

Leuttrum, a city of Lacedemonia, 537. 

Liches, a noble Spartan, diſcovers and carries off Ortes s 
bones, 502, note (M). = 

Lilea, a city in Doris, 570. 

Lipara, by whom built, 482, & ſeq. 

Lityerſes, Ling of Celzne,his ſtrange character, 351, & ſeq. 

Lockman, a Perſian philoſopher, his character and writings, 
138, & ſeq. Whether the ſame with Z/op, 140, & 141, 


note, 


Tocri Ozole, Locri Epicnemidii, and Locri | Epizephyrii, 0 


where ſituated, 566, 567. 


Locris, part of antient Greece, 431. [How divided, 567. 


Lohraſp, king of Perſia, according to oriental writers, 143. 
Quells his rebellious ſon, 144, & ſeq. Refigns the 
crown to him, 147. Retires from the world, ib. Dif- 
ference of authors about him, ib. & ſeq, His death, 181, 
note. 

Lud, whether the father ofthe Zydians, 400, & ſeq. 

Lud, what meant by the word, 400. 


| Lyceus, a mountain in Arcadia, 504. A famous pillar erect- 


ed upon it, ih. 

Lycaon, why ſo called, 496, note. The fable of him, ib. 
note. Second king of Arcadia, 498. His numerous iſ- 
ſue, 499. Cities built by them, ib. note. 


Tycia, deſcribed, 418, & ſeq. | 
Lycians, ſide with the Trojans, 38 5. Their criginsl 2 govern- 


ment, religion, &c. 419, & ſeq. Bravery, 420. By whom 

ſubdued, ib. Their kings, 421. Declared a free people, 

1b. Reduced by the emperor Claudius, ib. 
Lycomedes, king of Scyros, his reception of Theſeus, 478. 
Lycofura, by whom built, 499. 


Lycurgus, his ſon an infant killed by a ſerpent, 459- 
— king of Arcadia, 501, 


the 
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the famed Spartan lawgiver refuſes the crown, 540. 

Retires into exile, ib. Recalled, ib. New models the go- 
vernment, ib. 

Lycus, the ſon of Pandion, king of Athens, 419. 

—— river different from the Marſyax, 334. 

Lydia, deſcribed, 322, & ſeq. 400. Part of Aſia Proper, 323, 
Antiently called Mæonia, 400. Its original, 403. Go- 
vernment, ſoil, religion, &c. 404, & ſeq. Revolts againſt 
Cyrus, 405, note. Laws and cuſtoms, 406. Remedy 
againſt famine, ib. Riches, 40% Monarchs, ib. & ſeq. 
Conquered by the Per ſians, 416. 

Lydus, the ſon of Atys, king of 2 400, 408. 

Lyerſus, father of Antenor, 375. 

Lynceus, the ſon of Egyptus, laved by his wife, 449. Made 
king of Argos, 450. 


— the ſon of Aphareus, famed for his keen eyes, 546. 
| Killed by Pollux, ib. | 
M 


Medion invade Perfa, < 57. & ſeq. Defeat the Per- 
85 ftans, 66, & ſeq. Gain an immenſe booty, 68. Fright- 
ed by an eclipſe of the moon, 74. 

Madyes, king of Scythia, conquers great part of Afia, 309. 5 
The [ndathyrſus of Strabo, ib. 
Aagi of Perſia, their religion, how old, 185, and note. 

— part of antient Greece, 431. Part of Theſſaly, 
3505. Sometime the ſeat of the Ottoman * 402. 
—— city of Lydia, ib. 

Magee, the father of the Scythians, 230. 
Mata, the daughter of Atlas married to Jupiter, 272. Mo- 
ther of Mercury, ib. | 
Malea, a promontory of Lacedemonia, 53 5. 
Man, or Maneus, firſt king of the Celtes, 261. 
| Manes, the ſon of Jupiter, by Tellus, 404. 
firſt king of Lydia, 407. 
Manis, king of Phrygia, 347. 
Manugjar, king of Per _ ding to oriental writers, 
110. 
Marathon king of Sicyon, 442. 
Marble, of Synada, famed, 332. 
Mardonius defeated and killed by the Greeks, 404. 
Mares milk, how forced down by the Scythians, 299. 
Mars, how worſhipped by the bien, . 
Mar ſyas, king of Lydia, 409. 
a famous muſician, 334, & note (P). 
2 river in Phrygia, ib. 
You, V. 4 MAMartbeſia, 


Medea, princeſs of Colchis, W 
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queen of the Amazons, 304, note. | Iavades * 

and 1s there ſlain, ib. | 

Mafiftes, Xerxes's brother, put to death, . 

Maſiſtius, general of Perſia, 2 

Maſſagete Scythians deſcribed, zog, & ſeq. Their barbarous 
cuſtoms, 306. Their worth, 30. 


| Mather, 'or Macheas, king of Scythia. Vide Athear, 318, 


11 a river in Phrygia, 3 & 400. 
| 2 carried off by the Greeks 


82. 
. Daughter of Fates, procures Fa on the golden fleece, 
511. Why ſuppoſed an inchantreſs, ib. &. 500, note (G). 
Her cruelty to her brother, 511. Revenge on Pelias, 
513. Baniſhed to Corinth, ib. The ſad effects of her 
ouſy there, 529. 
Medes revolt from the Perſians, 22. Reduced, ib. 


. Medon, the ſon of Codrus, firſt archon of Athens, _ 
- Medontide, archons of Athens, ſo called from 2 ib. & ſeq. 


Their office, Ec. ib. | | 
Mede-Perjic empire, conjeckures about it, out of che Oriental 
writers, 119, & ſeq. 

Megabyxus revolts from ana, 16. His bravery ill re- 
paid, ib. 


Megepente king of Brin, 451. Exchanges it for 4 


5 
= = 2 baſtard fon of Aﬀinelens, king of Sparta, 548, 
| Dethroned by Oreſtes, ib. 
Megara, part of antient Greece, 431. Joind to Attica by 
Theſeus, 475. 
Melampus obtains part of the kingdom of Ar ges, 451. 
Aelanthus, a noble Mefſenian; choſe king of of Yi 480. 


| Meleager king of Calydin, his hunting the famous boar, 563. 


and note. Falls in love with and marries Atalanta, ib. 
The fable of his birth and 2 8 note (C). 
Aeltas, king of Argos, depoſed, 4 


Memnon, fon of Tithonus, his ur expedition acaink the 


Ethiopians, 378. Brave exploits, ib. Aſſiſts the Trojans, 
ib. Slain by Achilles, ib. Vocal ſtatue, 379. 


| Memnonian birds, why fo called, 378, ſub not. 
 Hemnon Darius's general, his brave — 67, & fe 


Dies before Mitylene, 62. 

Memphis taken by Alexander, 73. 

Menalippe, the famed Amazon, her conteſt with Hercules, 
304, note. 


Meneceus, a Cadmean prince, ſacrifices his life to his country, 


492. Menelaus, 


Muſic introduced into Perſia, 
12 Meſſania, part of antient Greece, 437, che 8 


| note. 


1X. 


Mene laus marries the fair Helen, 383. Sends a vain embaſſy 
to recover her, 385. Goes to Egypt for her, ib. Suc- 
ceeds to the Lacedrmonian crown, 547. 

Mentor, the Rhodian, one of Ochur s brave auxiliaries, 5 5: 


Amply rewarded by him, ib. 


Meon the father of Cybele, 341, & note (W ), & 400. 


Meonia, the antient name of Lydia. 323, note (B) Vid. & 
400. 


Ali the ſon of N by Maia, 272. Where begot, 


500, note (H). hy ſo called, 255, and note, Why 
_ worſhipped by the Celtes, ib. His other names, ib. 274, 
and note (Z). Succeeds his _— 273. Poliſhes the 
Celtes, 274, & ſeq. 
Metellus reſcues the Palladium from hs flames, 36 5. 
Midas of Phrygia, „& ſe | 
85 2 Cork, > His riches, &c. 349. 
Invaded by the Cimmerians, 353. Puts an end to 
his life, "PE | ; 


Milias, part of Lycia, ſo ealdad, 418. 

Minerva worſhipped b the Trojan, 364. Her temple burnt. 
at Aſeſſus, 412. Her temple at Stymphalus, 494. At 
Tegea, 500. That of braſs, dat by Cy and — 


5 
Mee 1 king of L * in Cilicia, 428. 


Minos, king of Crete, his * tribute on the Athenians, 
472, & ſeq. 


Minotaur deſcribed, ib. note (I). 
 Mneftheus, or Meneftheus, undermines Theſeus at POR 477. 


Aſcends the throne, 478. Goes to the ſiege of wm ib. 
His death after the Trejan war, 388. 


| Moghi, the antient name of Muſcovy, 233, & 259. 


Meloffi, antient inhabitants of Greece, 431. 


Monarchs, how honoured by the . 288, 289. 
MMopſuęſtia, a city in Cilicia Propr. 425. . 


Morena, part of Myſia, 3 
Moſeovites deſcended A Magee, 232, & ſeq. 


of, founded by Perſeus, 453. The kings of, ib. & ſeq, 
| Challenged by the Heraclidæ, 456. Taken by them, 462. 
Regal dignity aboliſhed, ib. 
—c city in Argos, 445. 


Myles, the father of Eurotas, $33 
_ 4yra, a city of Lycia, 418. 


Myrmidons, where ftuare, - 505. Why. ſo called, id, 
402 A 


G04 


Nana, daughter of king Sangarius, impregnated b 
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apa deſcribed, 322, & ſeq; Part of Is Proper, ib. & 392, 


& ſeq. Why ſo called, 7b. Its ſoil, antiquities, &c. 397. 
Conquered by Crefes, 398. 

Myfians ſide with the Trojans, . Their character, 397- 
Their hiſtory, 398. Subdued by Crefus, ib. 


Myſias, river in Phrogia, 335» 


Myus, by whom founded, 481. 


N Harm, his —— to Darius, 83. 
Nagidus in Cilicia 3 a Samian ane. 423- 


a pome- 
granate, 340. 
Nannachus, king of Phrygia, 347. 
Napis, king of Scythia, 308. 
Nauder, king of Perſia. Vide Nudar 114. 
Naupact us, * ſo called, 461. 


Nauruz, a Perſian feſtival, * whom inſtituted, 100. The 


ceremonies attending it, id. & ſeq. ; 
Nectanebis invaded by the Perfians, 44- His defence and ſuc 


ceſs, 45. 


NMectanelus ii by Ochus, 53 & ſeq. Defeated, 54: 


Forced to retire into thiopia, 5 5. 
a a city in Argos, 445 · 


Nemean games, by whom inſtituted, 458. . 
wood, 454, note, _ 
Ng; ee, 98. Her date at 


Rhamnus, 465, and note (B). 


 Nephele, mountain in Theſſaly, inhabited by Centaurs, 505- 


Neptune's famous temple at Corinth, 425 & ſeq. At Sparta, 
in form of a hy 535; note (GJ. 


Neſſs, the famous Centaur, killed by Hercules, 544 note 


(K). His revenge, ib. 
* . 2 — 462. Sertles at Athens, 


1 where ſeated, 282. Deſcribed, 302- 


Niceftratus, baſtard of Menelaus king of Lacedemon, 548. 


Nieper river, 283, 284, & note. Vide Boryſtbenes. 
Niefter river, 284. - Vide Tyrhas 
Nileus the ſon of Cedrus, ws ſome Athenians and o- 


thers into new . _ tion built by them, 
1 8 N 


Ninus, king of Lydia, 
Nomade Scythians * 802, 303. 


2 | | | ' Nudar 


„ 


ly 


ar 


| Olympus, firſt king of Myſia, 398. 
. 89 mountain in The 55 
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Nuder, king of Perſia, according to Oriental writers, 114. 


& ſeq. Put to death by * king of the Turks, 
116. 


Mtimus, king of Arcadia, 121 
OA, ſacred among the Scythians, 290. 
 Obrima, river in Phrygia, 335. 


Oby, river in Scythia, 281. 


Ochus I. king of Per/ia changes his name for that of Darius, 


19. De eo vide Darius Nothus. 

II. fon of Artaxerxes Mnemon, gets the crown by 
the death of his brother, 48, & ſeq. His cruelties, 50, & 
ſeq. To the Sidonians, 70. Loſes ſeveral provinces, 51, 
& ſeq. Invades Egypt in perſon, 52. Returns triumph- 


ant, 55. Kills the god Apis, ib. Plunders the Egyptian | 


temples, ib. Murdered by Bogoas » 56. 


Octomaſades, king of Scythia, 317. 
Oebalia,, one of the antient names of Lacedemonia, 534. note 


(B), and 543. 
OEdipus expoſed when born, 490. Kills his father, 491. 


Expounds the riddle of the Sphynx, ib, Marries his mother, 
ib. Runs diſtracted, ib. 


 Oenians, who, and whence ſo named, 282, and note (E). 
Oeta, the ſtreights of, deſcribed, 484. 


Ogygia, one of the antient names of Bœotia, 483. 


: Olbicpolitan Scythians, their agriculture, 298. 
_ Olenus in Achaia Propr. by whom founded, 571. 


_ Olympia, a city of Elis, deſcribed, 554. F amed for the temple 


of Jupiter Ohympius, ib. 


Olympiads, the computation of, 554, and note (F ). 
Olympic games, by whom inſtituted, 554. Reſtored, ib. De- 


{cribed, ib. & note F. Forbid to the women, 5 56, note. 


505. Alſo of Myſia, 396 
The place of Jupiter's reſidence, 271. 
a city of Lycia, 418. 


. ueen of Lydia, 409. 


a, — lake of, deſcribed, 283. 
phiogenes, who, 394- 
e a city in Locris Opuntia, 567. 


Oracles, famed among the antient Greeks, 436. How con- 


ſulted, ib. note (F). Deceitful, ib. 


Oreftes, king of Mycena, his unhappy reign, 457. Comes to 


the Lacedemonian crown in right of his mother, 548. 1100 
CUIC 


6oz 
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euſed of parricide, ib. Dies in Arcadia, $02, & 549- His 
=" wonderfully diſcovered by a Lacedemonian, 502, note 
) | 
Orgos, river in Phrygia, 335 
Oriental accounts of Perſia. 89, to * end of the ſection. 
An apology for them, 213, note. 
Orithia, princeſs of Athens, ſtolen by Boreas, 470. 
Ornytion, the ſon of Si Hei, king of Corinth, 529. 
Orpheus increaſes the ſuperſtition of the antient Gels, 430. 
Goes to the Argonautic expedition, note (I). 
Ortara queen of the Amazons, famed for her valour and Vir- 
_ _ ginity, 304, note. 
Q, mountain in Theſſaly, inhabited by the Centaurs, 505. 
Othrys, mountain in Theſſaly, 505. 
Otreus, king of Phrygia, 351. 
Ox, why ſtamped on the An coin, 466, and 475. 
Oxen, a famous breed of in Theſſaly, 507. 
Oxus, river in Scythia, 281. | 
Oxylus, the three eyed general of the Heraclide, 462. 
Whence he was, 559. His ſucceſs, 462. Made king of 
Elis, ib. & 559, 560 
Oxyntes, king of Athens, 479. 
Ozolea, part of antient Greece, 565, deſerided, 567, note D: 
Ozoleans, whence ſo called, ih. Blended with the Locrians, 
566. Send a colony into Hah, —_— 


P4Fotur, river in Lydia, 4 


Padua, by whom built, 376. 
Palemon, the fable of, 525, note (G). 
Paleſtine invaded by the 8 cythians, 399. 

Palladium of Troy, 364. Brought to Rome by Aineas, 365. 
| Various accounts about it, ib. note (E), & 370, note 
— 
; 1 * by the Arcadians, 494. His temple at 
Tegea, ib. & ſeq. 
Par athenea, by whom inſtituted, 47 5. 


| Pandion I. king © of Athens, 4 EET 
1. 0 LI hs Minton, e 


Pandroſos, daughter of Crareye, the fable of her, 469, note 

2 

Panoii, why ſo called, 282, FE" (E). | 

Papyrus, a kind of paper, the exportation of it : from Fea 
forbid, 396. | ** 

Faraſang, whence derived, 13 5. „ 


. a city of ad deſerideds 394- 


Paris, 


F 
Paris, the ſon of Priam, 381. Entices Helen ; 
Kills Achilles, 388. a . * 
Parnaſſus, mountain in Phocis, 517. 
Parthians, whether originally Scthians or Celtes, 259. 
Parſpatis's great ſway with Darius Nothus, 20. In of 
her cruelty, 25, 29, 30- 
Patara, a city in Lycia, 418. 
Patroclus, killed by Hector, 388. His death revenged by 
Achilles, ib. 
=> 1% e general, rewarded with the tenths of the 
ſpoil 4. t moderation, ib. 
Ft a ſea-port © of Theſſaly, 506. Famous for the building 
of the ſhip Argo, ib. 
the gulph of, ib. 
Pega 7/58 lent by Minerve to Bellerophon, 531, and note 


Poel, one of the antient names of Peloponneſus, 4 32- 
of Theſſaly, 504. 
Pelaſgi, antient Greeks, 432. 


To part of antient Greece, 431. Part of Theſſaly, 


8 father of the Pelaſgians, 432. Reforms the Greeks, 

434 Why ſurnamed Autochton, 493: 

— firſt king of Arcadia, 498. 

— Paley, whether the father of the Pelaſgians, 4 432> and note 
( 

Pala ſends Faſon in queſt of the golden fleece, 50g- His 

__ treachery, 512. Death, 513. 

Pelion, mountain in Theſſaly, 5 05. 

= part of antient 8 reece, 431. Invaded by the 
Heraclide, 461, & ſeq 

 Pelops's coming into * 556. King of Piſa, ib. 

the ſon of Tantalus, ſubdued by *. 377 

Peneleus killed before Troy, 493- 

Peneus, river in Theſſaly, 506. 

Pentbeſilea, queen of the Amazons, 304, not. Killed by 

Proyrrhus, ib. Inventreſs of the battle-axe, ib. 

Pentheus torn to pieces by his mother, 488. 

Pentbilus king of Mycenia, 458. 

Percote, a city of Phrygia Minor, 355. 

Pes gamos, a city in Myſia, deſcribed, 324, 396. 

Per ſepolis, how taken and burnt by Alexander, 82. 

Perſeus the ſon of Jupiter by Danae, 451. Fetches the famed 
Gorgon: head and faves Andromeda, 452. Kills his father- 
in-law, 453. Exchanges Argos tor * 10. Builds the 
* of ah; cena, 15. 


Per ſia, | 


„n u Bets 


Perſia, kings of, ng to Oriental writers, 92, & ſeq... 
| N SE 


eng 1 Mardonius, 4, & ſeq. Their 

camp forced by * Greeks, ib. Their army deſtroyed, ib. 

Driyen out of Greece, ib. The Ee of the Greciau 
wat, 6. 8 5 8 


; 5 whence ſo called, 377. 


P alian plains, where Rate. 5o5. "IS | . 


Phaſelis, a city in cia, 418. Wbamous neſt of pyrates, 
ibid. 


PP meal a lake ip Arcadia, 494. 
Philadelphia, a City in Lydia, 402. 


ibid. H 

- Philemel, the fable of, 521, note. 

Phineus, a blind ſoothſayer, infeſted with ne, 510, 
note. Rid of them by Hercules, ib. 


- Phocian deſpair, a proverb, whence, 516. 


Phecians diſcomfit the Theſſaltans in ſeveral encounters, 515, 


& ſeq. Condemned by the Anpbictyon court for ſacri lege, 


520, & ſeq. 


Pzbocis, part of antient Greece, 431. Deſcribed, 517. 


Phocus, the ſon of Ornytion, father of the Phocians, 517. 

the ſon of Aacus, king of Ænopia, ib. 

Pads s inceſtuous love to Hippolytus . 477, , 

Plane invaded by Alexander, 70. 

Pborbas, king of Argos, 448. | 

Phoroneus, king of Argos, * 

 Phorontum, a city of Argos, ib. 

Phridun, king of Perſia, according to ** writers, 105. 
His ſingular wiſdom and goodneſs, 108, & ſeq. A remark- 
able advice of his, 1 109. 


Phrygia part of Aſia Proper, 322, & ſeq. Deſcribed, 327. 


& ſeq. Whether Æneas reigned in it, 390, note. 
 Phrygia Minor, 3 54, & ſeq. vid. Troas. 


Phrygians, their origin, antiquity, _ character, 335, ſeq. 
ts 337» „& ſeg. Religion, 
339. Kings, 347» & ſeq. Invad the Cymmer1 1ANs, 
353. Wbdued by the Lydzans, ib. Side with the Tra- 


Government, trade, and 


Jans, 385. 
Phryzx, a river in Phrygia, 335- 8 
Pbtbia, part of antient Greece, 431. 


\Phihiotc, part of Theſſuhs 505- Drowned in Deucalion's | 


Plan the fon of Augeas, baniſhed for ſiding with Hercules, 
. Reſtored by him, ib. & leq. Rotiges into Duli- 


2 559. Firtus. 


7 


Whence ſo named, | 


D * 


I * D K. 
Piereus, river in Achaia Prater: 571. 
Pindus river, boundary of Phocis, 518. 
Pirithous, king of Lapitha, 505. Delivered from the Cen- 
taurs by Hercules, ibid. & 508. The conſtant companion 
of Theſeus, 470. 
Piſa, a city in Eur, by whom founded, 555. Why de- 
ſtroyed by the Eleans, ibid. 

Piſchdadian, dynaſty of Perſia, deſcribed, 94. 
Pittheus, king of Treezen, famous for his ſkill in expounding 
dracles, 471. Gives his daughter to geus, ibid, 

Pleuron, a city of Ætolia, 410. 

Pleuronians, why called Curetes, ibid. 

Pluto, vid. Dis, 261, & alib. 7 5 

Plutonium, of Hierapolis, deſcribed, 331, note (L). 
Podarces, ſon of Laamedon, vid. Priam, 381. 

Pæœon, the fon of Endymion, goes into Pœonia, 5 56. 
Poetry, how uſed among the Celtes, 252, * 

Ne allowed by the Scythians, 299. 

Pollux, his fabulous original 545, note (L). One of the A.- 
gonauts, 510, note. Kills Amycus, ibid. Recovers his ſiſter 

out of Apbidne, 546. His he exploits , ibid. and note (O). 
ere the ſon of Cadmus, king of Thebes, 47. 

Polymeſtor, king of Arcadia, defeats the Lacedemonians, 503. 

Polhnices, prince of Thebes, comes to the Argolic court, 458. 
Marries the daughter of Adraſtus, 459. His war with his 
brother Eteocles, ibid. & ſeq. Kills and 1 is killed by him, : 
492. Buried by his ſiſter, ibid. 

Pompus, king of Arcadia, opens a trade into his country, 

| O 

Praras, king of lite, 450. His behaviour towards ** 

pPbon, ibid. 

Priam, king of Treas, whence lo called, 381 His reign, pov 

er, &c. ibid. Progeny, ibid. | 

Priapus worſhipped at Lampſacus, 394. 

Priene, by whom founded, 481. 55 

Procles and E Ns parthers in the Spartan Kingdom, 5 

8. | 

P the fable of, 521, note. 

Prophets, among the 1 deſcribed, 288, and note. 
Proſer pine, princeſs of Epirus, guarded by Cerberus, 470. 
Proteſilaus killed by Hefor, 386. His tomb, 3 57> note 00 5 
Prytanes, chief magiſtrates of Corinth, 527 · 

Prytaneum aboliſhed by Theſcus, 475. 

Prytanis, king of Lacedemon, wars againſt the Argives $6 51. 

Ptolomeas, king of e 493. 5 
Vor. V. 4 F ee | 
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Pyramus, river in l 
reece, 


noble exploits, i 


Cece, from whom. deſcended, 257, & ſeg. Why ſo named, 


INDE X. 


Puniſhments, among the Perſians, 19, note (O). 
Purple of E!is famed, 552, note ( B). 


Pylades, the faithful friend of Oreftes, 458. 


Pylæ- Ciliciæ deſcribed, 423. 


Pyrates ſwarmed in antient ce, 435, & alib. paſſ. 
Pyreue, the fountain of, at Corinth, 525. | 

Pyreum, one of the havens at Athens, 464. 
Pyrrhea, Theſſaly, fo called from Pyrrha, Deucalion's wife, 


504, 505. 3 
Pyrrhus, the ſon of Achilles, 389. 

Pythian games in honour of Apollo, 506, 
Pythion, a city of Theſſaly, ibid. 
Pythius, a Lydian immenſely rich, 407. 

Python, ſerpent killed by Apollo, 506, and note. 


| Pythoneſs, the woman who delivered the oracle at Delphi, 


4.36, note (F). Their frequent cheats and evaſions, ibid. 
and 461. EY _ * os 
R. 


RH. al. Volga, a river in Scythia, 281. 


Rhamnus, a city in Attica, 465, and note (B). 


Rhea, the ſiſter and wife of Saturn, 266. 
Rhetum, a city in Phrygia Minor, 357. 


Riches, deſpiſed by the Scythians, 286. a 5 . 
1 „„ 1 . 


Robbers ſwarmed in antient Greece, 435. 


| Romus, prince of Troy, one of the founders of Rome, 379. 


Roxana put to a cruel death by Pariſatis, 25. 


Ruſtan and his father reſtore the Perſſan throne to the right 


line, 124, & ſeq, Made generaliflimo of Perſia, ibid. His 

ibid. & ſeq. Defeats the Turks, 135. Kills 

the prince of Perſia in ſingle combat, 185. Betrayed by 

his treacherous brother, 191, & ſeq. Murdered, 192. Re- 
marks on his romantic hiſtory, ibid. note. | 


. 
ibid. note. Poſſeſs Armenia, 259. Since called Titans, 


$7, &@ note-{A}. ( | 
Sacrifices among the Scythians, 291. 


 Sad-der 


: 
; 
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Sad-der contains a compendium of the Zendavaſta, 175. 
Sadyattes, king of Lydia, 411. 
Sagillus, king of Scythia, 308. Aſſiſts the Amazons againſt 
Theſeus 5 ibid. 
Salamis, by whom built, 388. 
Sangarius, river in Phrygia, 
Sardis, a city of Lydia, 401. PS: der to Alexander, 60. 
Taken by the Cimmerians, 411. 
Sarmatians, from whom deſcended 279, & 300, and note. 
Sarpedon, driven from Crete, ſettles in Lyeia, 419. 


Saturn, firſt king of the Celtes, 264. Why ſo called, ibid. 
note (G). Why ſurnamed Cronos, 264. Marries his filter 


Rhea, 266. Taken priſoner, and releaſed by Fupiter, 266, 

267. Dethroned by him, 268. His death, 269. 
Sauddhad, queen of Perſia, her unlawful amour with her 
_ ſon-in-law, 128. Her wickedneſs diſcovered, ibid. 


Saulius, king of Scythia, 316. Kiſs Anacharf for intro- 


ducing Greczan rites, ibid. 


Sauromatia, al. Sarmatia, deſcribed, 2790, & 282. 
Scamander, the father of Teucer, 368 ) and note. 
river of Troas, 259. 

Scandeloro, a city in Cilicia, 424. 


Scholotes, Scythians, deſcribed, 318, note. 


Sciron, an infamous robber, kil ed by Theſeus, 4 472, note en. 


Scolopitus fettled in Thermaſciria, 303, note. 
Scyras, river in Lacedemon, whence ſo named, 537. 
Scythes, the fabulous father of the Scythians, 308. 


—— king of Scytbia, killed for introducing Grecian cuſtoms, 


316, & /eq. 


Scythia deſcribed, 278, 2 fea. Uninhabited towards the north, 
"ſs. In Europe, deſcribed, 2825 & Jeg. The extent of 


both 8 cythias, 284. 


Scythians, whence ſo called, 278. D eſcribed, ibid. © Jeq- 


Deſcended from Mageg, the ſecond ſon of Japbet, 230. 


Different from the Celtes or Gomerians, 229, & ſeg. I heir 


migrations towards the north of Aſia, 233. And of Eu- 


rope, 24. Their territories deſcribed, 279, & ſeq. 


| Royal Scythians, where ſituate, 284. Their government, 
285 puny character, valour, &c. 286, & ſeq. Why mifre- 
preſented by the Greet hiſtorians, 292. How populous 


they were, 294. & ſeq. Their language, manufactures, 
Sc. 296, 297. Diſcovery of the Amazons, 302, _ 


Kings, 307, & ſeq. Conquer great part of Afia, 309, & 


| ſeq. Diſpoſſeſt of it by treachery, ibid. Their return 
| bomg, oppoſed by their flaves, 310. Overcome them by 
e 4 H 2 ſtratagem. 
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ſtratagem, ibid. Plunder the temple of Venus at Aſcalon, 
$09: Their puniſhment, ibid. Invaded by Darius, 312. 

ſſage to that monarch, 313, and note. Their brave 
3 ibid. & ſeq. Force him out of Scythia, 315. 
Betrayed by the Jonians, ibid. Outwit the king of Ma- 


cedon, Fl 7. Overthrown by him, 320. Some account of 


other Scythian tribes, 514, note. 
* Bethſbeam i in Judea, ſo called from the Scytbians, 


Be Sehaſts, a city of Cilicia, 423. 


Seleucia, in Cilicia, by whom founded, 423. A free city 
under the Romans, ibid. 


Selinus, king of Ægialea, gives his daughter to Jon, 414. 


Serbonis, a dangerous lake between Egypt and Phenice, 5 35 


54. 
Ser viere, the lake of, in high Dauphine, 244. 


Siamet, ſecond king of Perfia, according to oriental writers, 


95: 


Sicyon gives name to the Kingdom, and to Pologennefus, 57 ls f 


* 
—— the TRE IM of. part of antient Greece, 431. Its an- 
tient names, ſituation, &c. 441. Kings, 442. Aﬀter- 


_ wards governed by prieſts, 443- Invaded by the Hera- 
clidæ, ibid. 


8 idonians revolt from Perſia, 5 I, & ds Betrayed by . 


tor, 52, & leq: Die prone, 53. Surrender to Alex- 


ander, 70. 


Signet-ring, by whom firſt uſed in Pere, 10T. 
Sigeum, a city in Phrygia Mi iner, 357. Gives name to 2 


ſea, ibid. 


Si mois, river deſcribed, 359, & ſeq. 


Sipilus, a city in Phrygia, 332. 


Siſyphus, the ſuppoſed founder of Corinth,” 522. By ouniſh- 


ment in hell, ibid. note A. 


| Smenus, river in Lacedemon, 537. 


Smyrna, a city of Lydia, 324. 


Segdianus murders Xerxes, 18. Mounts the 7 22 throne, : 


ibid. His cruel death, 19, and note (O). 
Soleciſm, whence derived, 


Soli, a city in Cilicia Propria, did; 
| $:lon, Athenian lawgiver, converſes with Creſus, =_— 
Sous, king of Lacedemon, his valour and conqueſts, 549, & 


ſeq. Inſtance of his conduct, 550. 


Spain, firſt inhabited by the Celtes, 239, & ſeq. Called ori- 


ginally Jleria, 233, note E. By whom 3 ibid. 
Sigallication of its name, ibid. 


Sparta, 


enen 
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Sparta, whence ſo called, 533. Deſcribed, & ſe 
Her kings, vid. ſub Lacedimen. ---- Betrayed E 2 


clidæ, 


Spartans, +." NG ſo called, : 33+ 

Spartus, whoſe ſon he was, 534. 

Stater, a beautiful C:z:ican coin, 

Statira, the wife of Artaxerxes, her power and cruelty, 24, 
25. Poiſoned by Paryſatis, 40. 


Stenobea, the wife of Pretus, her unchaſtity, 450. 


. king of Argos, outed his kingdom by Danaus, 


3 IM birds killed by Hercules, 455, 494, note. 
Styx, a famous river in Arcadia, 494. 


Suſa, al. Shuſban, taken by Alexander, 79) 80. 


Stine, abhorred by the Scythians, 291. 


Syavek, prince of Perſia, according to oriental writers, his 
great chaſtity, 128. Accuſed by his mother-in-law, and 
impriſoned by his father, ibid. Acquitted, ibid. Aſſaſſi- 


nated at Ligen, 129. His death revenged by Ruſtan, 
ibid. | 


_ Syara, a city in Cilicia Aſpera, 4 23. 


3 s I, II. III. kings of Cilia, 428. 


| Symplegades, two dangerous rocks, 510, note. 


Synneda, a city in Phrygia Salutaris, 332+ 

Sypilene, the Cybele of the Lyatans, 495+ 

Sypilus, mount in Lydia, 402. 

Syria ſurrenders to Alexander, 69. Conquered by the Per- 
fans, according to oriental writers, 1 44. 


. 


Tu, the Scythian name for Veſta, 290. 


Tachos, king of Egypt, invaded by the Perſians, 4 


His untimely contempt of Ageſilaus, ibid. Depofed 2 


flies to Perſia, 


Tah "I king of Per fia,according to oriental writers, 


98. 


 Tanais river parts the two Scythias, 279, and note. 
Tanara, a promontory in Lacedemon, deſcribed, 5355 and 


note (C). 


| Tantalus, king of Sypilus in Phryzia, 387, His reſentment, 


againſt Tres, 373- Abuſes Ganymeas, ibid.  Subdued by 
Ius, 377. 


„ Yarſug, 
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7 arſus,a city in Cilicia Propria, 424, 614. By whom built, ibs 
Taken by Alixzander, 63. 


Tartary, part of antient Scythia, 281. 


Tarteſa in Spain, the Tytans, del at by Jupiter, 269, 


270. 

Taurian Scythians deſcribed, 301. | 

Taurus, mount in Scythia, 281. The biggeſt in all Aja, 
I 


5 Taygeta, daughter of Atlas, Wied by Jupiter, 5 33, note 


A. Gives name to mount Taygetus, ibid. 


Tages, metropolis of Arcadia, 502. Make buried at, ibid. 


and note. The battle of, 503. 


Tegean women, their bravery, ibid. 


Telemon's ill uſage of Hefione, 380, 382. —— Fag. 
embaſſy with contempt, 380. 


Telephus, the fon of Hercules, king of Myſia, 3 Sides 


with Priam, and is wounded by — ibid. fable 
of him, cor, note I. 6 
Teleftes, laſt king of Corinth, murdered, 52 7. 


Telias, the ſoothlayer' 8 ſtratagem againft the 8 
16. 


Toellus, the Athenian, why the happieſt man, 41 4, and note C. 


 Telmeſſus, a city in Lycia, 418. Famous for ſoothſayers, 348. 


Temenus, one of the Heraclidæ made king of * 463. 
Murdered, ibid. 


Fempea, the valley of, in Theſſaly, deſcribed, 50 . 
Teuples of Greece plundered and deftroyed by Xerxes, 6. 
— none among the Scythians, 290. | : 
Tenedian piper, axc, and advocate, proverbs, 361, note. 


Tenedos, iſland, deſcribed, 360. So called from Tennes, ibid. 
His charatiter, ibid. & ſeg. & note D. 


Tennes, king of Sidon, betrays his country, 53. Put to death, 
ibid. 


Teos, by whom founded, 481. 


Tereus, the fable of, 521, note. 
Teſamenes, king of Thebes, 493. 
Thetis, goddeſs of the ſea, her care for hes fon « Gd, 514. 
Teucer, ſuppoſed the firſt king of Troy, 363, & 368. 
the ſon of Telamon ſettles in N 388. 


| Tucria, vide Troas, 354. 


Teuthras, king of Myſia, 398. F ather of Tecmeſſa, 399- 


_ Thais, an Atheman harlot, ke Aerxes' 8 palace to be . 


82, 83. 
Shams, wife of Antenor, chief prieſteſs of Pallas, 37 
Theban kingdom, part of antient Greece, 431. . whom 
A | | 


founded, 


. 
founded, 486, 487. Government, monarchs, &c. 488, & ſeq. 
Diffolution, 493. War, the cauſe and ſucceſs of it, 459, 
& ſeq. Its fatal cataſtrophe, 492, & ſeq. | 
Thebans, part of them join with the Jonians, in queſt of new 
ſettlements, 481. 
Thebes, capital of Bæotia, by whom founded, 486, 487. 
Why ſo called, 486, note (C). Gives name to the Bæ- 
otian kingdom 483. Fortified by Amphion, 490. De- 
ſtroyed by the Epigoni, 493. 3 | 
Theft, a great crime among the Scythians, 286. 
 Theoclymenes, king of Lydia, 409. RT 
Thermodon, the famous battle of, 303, note. 
Thermopylæ, the ſtraits of, vid Oeta, 484. | 
Thermus, metropolis of Ætolia, deſcribed, 562. Why called 
Panetolium, ibid. 8 | 
Therſander, king of Thebes, killed before Trey, 493. 


Theſeus, where born, 471. His firſt adventures, ibid. and 


note. Arrives at his father's court, 473. His narrow 
eſcape from poiſon, ibid. Quells the rebellion of Pallas, 
ibid. Sails with the unhappy victims into Crete, ibid. 


Kills the Minotaur, and releaſes the Athenian captives, 
474. Forgets to hang out the victorious flag, ibid. Suc- 


ceeds his father, ibid. New-models the government, 475. 
Divefts himſelf of the regal power to follow Hercules, 474. 


His famous pillar on the [7hmus, 475. Expedition againſt 


the Amazons, 476, note (K). Steals Helen away, ibid. 


His dangerous attempt upon Proſerpine, ibid. Under- 


mined at Athens by Mneftheus, 477. Repulſed by the 
Athenians, ibid. His death, ibid. Cruelty to his fon Hip- 
mian games, 525. note (G). 
Theſpia, a city in Beotia, 484. 


| The/jal:ans, brave warriours and horſemen, 507, 508. Cive 


' riſe to the fiction of the Centaurs, 507. Their go- 
vernment, 508. Kings, ibid. & ſeq. Drive the Baso- 
tians out of their country, 514. Their native hatred and 
wars agrinſt the Phocians, ibid. & ſeq. Highly rewarded 
by Alexander, 69. = 

Theſſaliotis, part of antient Greece, 431. Part of antient 
r E” 2 ; 


Theſſaly, purt of antient Greece, 431. Whence ſo called, 
504. Its diviſion, ſituation, &c. 505. Remarkable for 
the production of drugs and poiſons, 506. Famous for 

good horſemen, oxen, &c. 507. Its government, kings, 


Oc. Vide ſub Theſſalians. 


The/ſalus, the ſon of Gracus, 504. 
eſe » & _ Jy YAC e 5 + Theſalus, 


polytus, 477, note (M). Suppoſed the founder of the T/th- 
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a name uſed by antient poets for poiſonous drugs, c. 506. 

Theutat, one of the names of Mercury, its etymon, 274, & 
note A. 

Thiaſus, a river in Laccdemonia, 5 385 

Thoas, king of Corinth, 5 30, note M. 

— river in Ætolia, vide Achelous, 561. 


 Thomyris, queen of Scythia, her encounter with Cyrus, 311, 


312. Her bloody revenge, ibid. 
Thraſybulus, tyrant of Miletum, his ſtratagem to obtain a 
peace, 412. . | 
Thronium, metropolis of the Epichnemidian Locris, 568. 
Thulana, a city in Lacedemonia, 537. 


' Thya, a feaſt of Bacchus, celebrated at Elis, 554. Deſcrib- 


ed, ibid. note D. 
Thyatira, a city in Lydia, 402. Its preſent ſtate, ibid. 
Thyeſtes, brother of Atreus, his inceſt, 456, & note K. 
Thymbra, by whom founded, 370. 


Tiribazus, Perſian general, invades Cyprus, 40. Recalled 


and diſgraced, 41. Saves Artaxerxes and his army, 42, 43. 
Reſtored, 43. Put to death for conſpiracy, 48. 


 Tiſamenes, king of Lacedemon, routed by the Heraclide, 549. 
Tiſamenus, king of Mycenia, 458. Killed in Achaia, ibid. 

| Tifſaphernes's expedition againſt Greece, 30. His cowar- 
dice, 31. Treachery to Ageſilaus, 32. Put to death, 


Ti the Celtic name for the earth, 264, and note F. 
Titan, brother of Saturn, conteſts the crown with him, 266. 
With Jupiter, 269. 1 EF 
Titauic war, 269, & ſeq. 
Titans, antient Gomerians, 236. Name ſynonimous with 
the giants, 263, note. War againſt Jupiter, 269, & 
ſeq. Defeated in Spain, 270. 
Titea, the jealous wife of Uranus, 265, & ſeq. 
Tithonus, the ſon of Laomedon, 377. His bravery, ibid. 
Serves with honour in the Mirian army, ibid. Made 
governor of Perſia, ibid. | 


Tmolus, king of Lydia, 408. 


Trapeza, made the metropolis of Arcadia, 502. 
Trinaſſus, a ſea- port in Lacedemonia, 5 35. 
 Triepas, king of Argos, 448. | 

| Treas, where ſituate, 322. 


—— called Phrygia Minor, 354. Deſcribed, ibid. Its | 
cities, rivers, ſoil, Sc. 355, & ſeq. 

Treas, Alexandria, deſcribed, 359. 

T roezen, in Ai ges, the feat of Pittheus, 445. 


Trojan 


IN D E X. 


reer Kabgbem, Ae 494: Origin, &e. 362. Blenid- 
— _ wag nations, 30 Its govet nment, falioh, &c. 
ibi 

42 War; Kun of, 381. The fatal end of, 388. 

2 horfe, Row Epianed, ibid. 

Jag, upiter, his temple built by the Doron, 570. 
— Gone m Biroti, deſcribed, 484, and note. 

Tros, king of Treas, founder of Troy, 373. His unſutceſs- 
ful war with Tantalus, 374. His progeny, il il. Phrygia 

a Ai 2 5 from him called Troas, as; * 3 

roy, whom built, 3571, 373. eſcri ».. Di 
Pan J 3 371 & ſeq. ' Its wall S, how and 

: by whom b 5 379; and note. Taken and barnt, 

Tala, Bye . ; 
v er he peop am, 2 z note EIN & 2 

Terk, the fofi-6f Faphet, i in 235; of him 22 Na 
writers, 108, note. 

| Birks, wiende Is ealled, 10). Thelr wars with Perſu, ib. 
& ſey. Coſiquered by them; 135. 4 
Tydeus*s ſucceſs at Argos, 48. Marties the king's daugh- 

ter, ibid. & ſeq. Gains the prize at the Nemeon pandes, 

459. Bravery 'the Thebans, ibid. Wounded by 

 MAenalippus, 55 5. Eats his brains, ibid, 

| Tyndareus the father of Helin's oath to her ſuitors, 383: 
Made Hing ' of Laredemonin by Hercules, 544. 3 a 

| temple to Venn, 546: 

rat, river in Scythia, vide Niefter, 283. 

Tyre, taken by Alexander, 70. 

Tyr:1, the kingdom of, ſevered from Argos, 4 51. 

3 whence fo called, * . 


V. 


Vu, * the Feythians, 290. ms the Tro- 
jans, 366. Her * at Aſcalon plundered, 309. At 

 Apbrodij bas a 72 . 423. At Cyprus, by whom 
built, 501. At Sparta, by the name of Morphe, 546, 
and note M. Statue, 47 bound with chains, ibid. 

a 72 ta, worſhpped by the Scythians, 290. Challenged as 
their progenitrix, 31 3. . Wotſhipped by all the Kein 
ä 

Vi — Phrygians obliged to walh in the Scimancler before 
ma 350. Cuſtom why abrogated, ibid. 5 

u, 1 flyer in Sarmittia, 203. 


** 9 369. Re? 
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Umbrians, a branch of the Gomerians, 238. Firſt inhabitants 
of Itaq, ibid. & ſeq. 
Volga, a river in Scythia, vide Rha, 281. 


Uranus, father of Saturn, ſecond king of the Celtes, 263, & 


ſeq. Why ſo called, 264. . by his ſon Saturn, 
ibid. Breaks his heart, ibid. 


Uxians, after a gallant defence reduced by Alexander, $0, & 


ſeq. 


W , holy, in Greece, why ſo called, 520. Theban, 460. 


Waters, mineral, of Hierapolis, expoſed to air pe- 


— 311, note. 


Vine, the invention of, aſcribed to 8 4 note D. 


How, and when introduced into Per ſia uſcate of 
Tienedos famed, 362, ſub fin. note D. 1 acus, 395. 
Of Timolus, 403. Of Lydia, 405. 

Wolves, Neurians tabled to . themſelves into wolves, 
301. 


Wool, of Laadiera, 1 3327. | 
Paw, eſteemed great propheteſles a among the cl 5 4 


Scythians, 302, note. Preſide in their 3 ibid. Held 
in common among ſome Scythians, 301. Of Scythia, their 
martial bravery, 293, 298. Their way of preſerving their 


beauty, 300. Of Sarmatia, their martial genius, ibid. Trea- 2 


Chery to their huſbands, 310. Puniſhment, 311. 
— — Arcadian, their bravery, 49 5 


— Tegean, defeat the „ 50 3. 
a X. 


Ne Anthians, why fo caldad. 4 


Xantippus, Athenian SET defends "A Per ſians, 55 & 
ſeq. Conquers the Thracian Cherſoneſus, 7. 


| Kanthus, king of Bæotia's conteſt with the Athenians, 480. 


river of Troas, 358. The ſame with Scamander, 

3 59. River of Lydia Gferibed, 419. „ 

Xenophon's noble retreat out of Pera, 29, & ſeq. 

Terxes, goes into Perſia, 6. Burns all the Grecian REFS, 
ibid. Loves his brother's wife, 7. His wife's cruelty to 


that princeſs, 8. His barbarity to his brother, 9. Is kil- 
led by Artabanus, ibid. 1 


1 


ibid. 


Futhus, grandſon of Deucalion, baniſhed out of Theſſah,571. 
Adjudges the Athenian crown to Cecrops, ibid. Settles in 
Achaia, ibid. 


Alen, or olympic ſtadium, of Elis, deſcribed, 553, note. 
Y. 
Yoo, the kingof, his war with klau, king of Perfins 


4 the ſame with Yezad, ſome account of him, I 56, 
| and note, 


Z. 


or Bazab, king of Perſia, 118. Remits of 
his prerogotive to make his people eaſy, ibid. 


Zacynthus, peoples the iſland of that name, 372. 
| Zal-zer, the father of Ruffan, his hiſtory, 113. Recovers | 
the Perſian crown from the ho th 117, 118. Taken 
priſoner by the king of Per ſia, 191. 
Zembla, north part of antient ollie, 281. Unknown to 
I the anvients, ibid. | I pi 
Zende-vaſta, the book of, 176, and note 0. | 
Zethus, Theban tyrant, his only ſon killed 7 his own n mother, 
490. Dies of grief, ibid. 
Zeuxippus, laſt king of Sicyon, 443. 
Zoak, tyrant of Perfia, vide Dehac, 102. 
Zereafter, al. Zerduſbt, his life, doctrine, and n ac- 
; cording to oriental writers, 151, & eq. Said to have 
been brought up under one of the prophets, 150, 157. Con- 
verts the king of <a 168, & oy His miracles, ibid. 
| Religion, 171, & ſeq. Liturgy, 173. Laws and writings, 
174, & ſeq. Foretold the en 0 the Adefpas, 177. His 
death, 181. 
Zeb, king of — vide Zab, 118. 


7,48, TZoub, 


